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CIVILIZATION 

(Presidential Address to the British Institute of Philosophy, 
November 16, 1937) 

VISCOUNT SAMUEL, G.C.B., G.B.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. 

In what, after all, does civilization consist? If Japanese aggression 
in China were successful, would it bring to the Chinese a higher 
civilization or subject them to a lower? Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
entitled their spacious survey of present-day Russia Soviet Com- 
munism: A New Civilization ? with a query at the end. In a 
postscript to that book they give reasons why they think that query 
might be omitted. But Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco assert that 
Communism is not a civilization at all, but an embodiment of the 
forces of destruction, to be resisted at all costs and to the death. 
History has accorded the title of “the Great” only as a rule to the 
mighty conquerors — Alexander, Charles, Frederick, Napoleon. “And 
we avow ourselves,” said Odysseus, “to be the men of Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, whose fame is even now the mightiest under heaven, 
sc great a city did he sack, and destroyed many people.” But is 
that the true standard of greatness ? 

In our ordinary lives we have to decide every day which values 
are best. Take for example the problems of the educationist. How 
far should the education of children be literary and humanistic, or 
scientific and utilitarian, theological, artistic, athletic, military? 
Different schools of thought, here and elsewhere, put different values 
upon these elements. Which is right? Or are all of them right? Or 
none of them? 

Consider the problem which underlies the economic situation in 
this country — and in all countries. The advance in science, invention, 
and technical organization and skill has vastly and rapidly increased 
the productivity of industry and agriculture. The benefits of that 
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progress may be distributed in various ways. They may go to the 
employing class in larger profits. Or they may go to the workers: 
in better wages, or else in more leisure; or perhaps in less labour 
for married women, young persons, or children. They may go to the 
consumers: in lower prices, or in the better quality of goods, or in 
more convenient methods of distribution. They may be diffused in 
a growing expenditure upon forms of trade competition. Or they 
may be taken by governments in taxation; and spent either upon 
social services and the like, or upon armaments and war. The 
political and economic controversies of our time spring very largely 
from differences of opinion as to the comparative worth and necessity 
of these various purposes. 

The market values of commodities themselves are not determined, 
as Marx taught, by the amount and quality of the labour needed 
for their production, but in the first place by the ideas that govern 
the demand for them. A country house, which cost perhaps a 
hundred thousand pounds fifty years ago, may not be worth one 
thousand to-day; the bigger it is and the more it cost, the less it is 
worth. As much labour would be needed to produce a crinoline 
now as in the eighteen-sixties; it would have fetched a price then, 
it is worthless to-day. A fat pig has considerable value in Chicago ; 
it has none in Mecca or Tel-Aviv. 

To take a different class of cases: young men and women have to 
choose occupations of some kind; and the choice is not solely a 
question of opportunity, but in varying degree also of predilection. 
Unless we are to be like thistledown, blown haphazard upon the 
wind, taking root or failing to take root wherever the floating seed 
may rest, there must be some judgement as to the kind of life, within 
the limits that are open, that is most worth while. 

The answers given to all such questions determine the kind of 
civilization w r e shall have. In turn, the kind of civilization that we 
have helps to determine the answers that we give. We are in a circle; 
our choice of values determines our civilization, and our civilization 
determines our choice of values. Unless we can find some standpoint 
outside the circle where we can frame an independent criterion, we 
may go on for ever round and round. 

For thousands of years religion set the standards. The character 
of a civilization was determined by its creed. It was a Christian 
civilization or Islamic, Buddhist or Hindu, Confucian or Shinto. 
God had spoken, or the prophets and the sages; the peoples had 
only to accept. Beliefs crystallized into customs. In Europe all 
through the Middle Ages civilization was based on Christian theology 
— the theology especially of St. Thomas Aquinas, which had drawn 
into alliance Aristotle's philosophy and found its interpreters in the 
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Church and the Schoolmen. Throughout the Middle East and among 
Moslems elsewhere the Suras of the Koran gave the answer to every 
problem. The Crusades were the typical manifestation, on the one 
side and on the other, of the civilizations of the age. Judaism had 
become largely a matter of Rabbinics, the meticulous application of 
verbally inspired texts. In India the caste system grew up as a 
religious ordinance. In China popular Confucianism and Taoism 
developed their own codes of morals. 

There came the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with the 
beginnings in Europe of modern science. Astronomy, and physics in 
general, anatomy, and all branches of physiology began rapidly to 
develop, and there arose straightway the great conflict between the 
established theology and the new science. Giordano Bruno was burnt 
at the stake; Galileo was indicted and persecuted; Spinoza ex- 
communicated by the synagogue; Descartes intimidated by the 
attacks of theologians. 

When the cause of intellectual liberty had won the victory the 
scope of the human mind speedily expanded. It no longer felt itself, 
to quote a sentence of Mr. H. G. Wells, “boxed in imaginatively by 
the Creation and the Day of Judgement.” It saw its background in 
a history immensely prolonged and visualized an almost boundless 
future. 

The eighteenth century brought the philosophes of France and 
their Encyclopaedia; the “Philosopher Kings” of Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, Sweden, and Spain; in England appeared the precursors of 
the Philosophic Radicals, who were to influence so greatly the 
century that followed. Philosophy was no longer conditioned by 
theology, but began itself to mould religious thought. 

With Kant the idealist school arose, acquired a predominant 
position, but brought no conclusions generally agreed. Authority, 
whether religious or philosophic, was found to be insufficient. To fill 
the need, various currents of thought flowed in. Science was inclined 
to materialism, and set a trend that way. Marxism followed the 
trend; the aggrieved elements in an economic system disorganized 
by the Industrial Revolution found in it a creed and a purpose. 
Then came Nietzsche and the intuit ionists starting an anti-intellectual 
movement ; and that movement gave room for Sorel, Spengler, and 
the philosophy of violence. Out of these ideas have now arisen the 
Fascism of Italy and the National-Socialism of Germany. A lack of 
accepted standards in morals and politics have led thought into 
chaos, action into confusion, and have given us the world that we 
see around us to-day. 

“Turn back, O Man, forswear thy foolish ways,” says a poet of 
our time. His words would find an echo in many minds. Widespread 
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among us is the feeling that there must be a fresh start. It is often 
said that in these days civilization itself is in peril. But in what 
civilization consists, or should consist, we do not quite know; and 
not everyone is sure that the civilization we now have deserves to 
be saved from whatever perils may threaten it. 

Who is to answer these questions? Who is to give us the indepen- 
dent criterion of values that we need? Where shall we find again 
the authority that has been lost ? 

‘The philosophy which a nation receives,” wrote Emerson, “rules 
its religion, poetry, politics, arts, trades, and whole history.” But 
the nations of to-day do not receive — or at all events do not accept 
— any coherent philosophy of any kind. The reason is not far to 
seek. It obviously comes from the disagreements among philosophers. 
The ordinary man might be willing to accept their guidance if they 
spoke with one voice, but wisely recognizes that he is not competent 
to decide between them when they differ. “Moreover,” as Dr. Joad 
says, “many of the disputes of philosophers are disputes about 
what exactly it is that they are disputing about.” 

Bishop Gore wrote in his Gifford Lectures: “It must of course be 
admitted that if a student to-day reads in succession the works of a 
number of contemporary or almost contemporary philosophers — 
surrendering himself to each in turn before he seeks to estimate the 
ultimate value of his speculations — he will be impelled towards a 
final scepticism, because he will find the conclusions, confidently 
presented to him for acceptance, so different and irreconcilable. But 
to acquiesce in the sceptical attitude which is content to find all 
view’s interesting, while abandoning the attempt to reach a con- 
clusion or conviction of one's own, is to abandon the very aim of 
reason, which is the conviction of truth.” Yet to this surrender 
many thinkers feel themselves obliged to consent, in despair of 
reaching definite conclusions. 

Some among them find an excuse by asserting that, after all, it is 
the search that matters and not the finding. They accept the 
defeatism which says — I have heard Lord Baldwin use the quotation 
more than once — “it is better to travel hopefully than to arrive.” 

Or else they take refuge in a theory that at bottom a man's 
philosophy can never be anything more than the expression of his 
temperament. Professor Schiller, whose death a few months ago all 
the members of this Institute deeply deplore, published a book not 
long before with the title, Must Philosophers Disagree? He came 
to the conclusion that they must ; because, he wrote, “every philo- 
sophy was the offspring, the legitimate offspring, of an idiosyncrasy, 
and the history and psychology of its author had far more to do 
with its development than der Gang der Sache selbst .” Elsewhere 
Schiller wrote, “Behind all philosophy lies human nature, and in 
6 
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every philosopher there lurks a man.” This is the same as Fichte's 
doctrine, “The kind of philosophy that a man chooses depends upon 
the kind of man that he is.” 

Such views may be amusing; they have in them a touch oi 
good-humoured cynicism; but if they were taken seriously they 
would be fatal to any prospect of help from philosophy in finding 
an issue from our troubles. Philosophy would sink into a matter of 
personal taste. As Gore says, “to abandon all hope of forming a 
decision of our own, and to be content to find all opinions interesting 
... is ignoble.” We may rather take our stand with Professor 
Laird, who, asking “What is the relation of contemporary philosophy 
to contemporary temperaments?” answers, “This question seems to 
me to be essentially unfair. It assumed that there should be stock 
philosophies for stock figures when the truth is that a good philo- 
sophy should be able to dominate every temperament.” 

But where is philosophy to find its title to dominate? How is it 
to escape from the swamp of mere speculation, of assertion and 
counter-assertion, of “proclamation without proof”? — to borrow a 
phrase of Professor Radhakrishnan. For my own part, I feel con- 
vinced that we shall find firm ground, that we shall be able to make 
a fresh start with any hope of success, only if philosophy, with full 
deliberation, accepts science as its basis. Premisses for philosophy, 
I firmly believe, can be found nowhere but in the conclusions of 
science. 

The school of thought initiated by Kant and Hegel, which with 
its various developments was predominant in Europe for more than 
a century, is essentially anthropocentric. It starts, not with the 
universe, but with the faculties and processes of the human mind. 
To many a student it seems that, after an immense and pertinacious 
elaboration of ingenious logical thought, it produces at the end of 
the argument nothing different from the assumptions that were put 
in at the beginning — unless indeed something fresh has surreptitiously 
been slipped in during the process, usually under cover of some 
verbal ambiguity. Each dialectic appears convincing until the next 
dialectician shows its omissions and inconsistencies; himself to be 
refuted in turn by the one who comes after. Meanwhile decades, 
generations go by; and philosophy goes on, intangible and elusive, 
giving to the hungry and thirsty human soul just such food and 
drink as the ironic gods gave to Tantalus. 

It may be said that, since there is no permanency in science, since 
its conclusions change as knowledge grows, philosophy on this 
principle will find its premisses ever shifting. To some extent this 
must be so. And is it wrong that it should be so? If in earlier times 
philosophy had had at its disposal the knowledge that has now 
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been brought by physics, chemistry, psychology, biology in all its 
branches; and the social sciences also, politics, economics, eugenics 
— can we doubt that it would have shaped itself differently? Plato 
and Aristotle must needs have written differently, and Descartes 
and Spinoza. As Wildon Carr has said, “If Immanuel Kant had 
lived in our day, he could not have written The Critique of Pure 
Reason without such fundamental modifications as would have made 
it not only another book but a new philosophy, even though his 
old philosophy should have been contained in it.” And there is no 
reason to doubt — or to regret — that in so far as the basic conclusions 
of the science of the next century will differ from those of the science 
of to-day the philosophy of the next century will be modified 
correspondingly. There must be what Ernst Mach called “the 
gradual accommodation of thoughts to facts.” 

We may see, looking back, that it was the dualism of Descartes 
that set us on the wrong track. His principles, says Whitehead, 
“lead straight to the theory of a materialistic, mechanistic nature, 
surveyed by cogitating minds. After the close of the seventeenth 
century science took charge of the materialistic nature, and philo- 
sophy took charge of the cogitating minds. Some schools of philosophy 
admitted an ultimate dualism; and the various idealistic schools 
claimed that nature was merely the chief example of the cogitations 
of minds. But all schools admitted the Cartesian analysis of the 
ultimate elements of nature.” Whitehead adds that philosophy, 
emphasizing Mind, was out of touch with science during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; but, he says, “it is creeping 
back into its old importance owing to the rise of psychology and 
its alliance with physiology.” And he speaks elsewhere of “the 
groundwork of common experience which is the final test of all 
science and philosophy.” 

The human mind has ever sought a window through which it 
might look upon the universe; idealistic philosophy gave it only a 
mirror, so that it was merely itself that it saw. 

From this the conclusion does not follow that philosophy is to be 
regarded as nothing more than a branch of science without specific 
functions of her own. She may draw her materials from science, 
but she must choose her tasks and reach her results for herself. As 
Professor Laird puts it, “Philosophy has never flourished except in 
alliance with the sciences, and also has never flourished when it was 
prepared to plod humbly after them.” 

We may regard, then, the frontier where science and philosophy 
meet, where the conclusions of the one are handed across to become 
the premisses of the other, as the vital centre in the wide realm of 
thought. 
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If this general conception were accepted, it would lead straightway 
to an immense simplification of metaphysics. 

Take for example the principle of causality, which has given rise 
to such vast and subtle dissertations. For science there is nothing 
transcendental about it. Causation is merely a statement of fact, a 
name for a process; certain events in combination are followed by 
other events; we call the first “causes’ 1 and the others “effects.” As 
soon as the conditions are present together the effect necessarily 
follows. That is the position from the scientific standpoint, and is 
there any reason why philosophy should spend her energies in 
seeking anything more recondite? 

It is true that there has arisen in recent years, as we all know, a 
school of physicists — Heisenberg, Bohr, Schrddinger, Eddington, 
and others — who challenge the principle of causality itself, and 
assert that an opposite principle of uncertainty operates throughout 
nature. When I first ventured to address the Institute on this 
subject — on a similar occasion to this five years ago — it appeared 
that that theory was becoming predominant in physics and was 
likely to influence philosophy profoundly. Since then the movement 
of thought has been the other way — largely owing to the repudiation 
of Heisenberg’s theory by the two most eminent theoretical physicists 
of our time, Einstein and Planck, and its non-acceptance by the 
most eminent experimental physicist, Lord Rutherford — a man 
illustrious throughout the world, whose death is universally mourned, 
and most of all by those who had the great privilege of his warm- 
hearted friendship. 

The recent International Congress of Philosophy, held in Paris, 
assigned one of its sections to this question of indeterminism; and 
I was interested to find that far the greater volume of opinion, 
expressed in the papers submitted and in the discussions, was against 
the indeterminists. Until fresh reason is shown to the contrary, 
philosophers are under no obligation to abandon the earlier doctrine, 
held with unanimity by all scientists for many generations, that the 
processes of nature are uniform, that pure hazard does not enter, 
that effects follow causes with certainty, and that like causes always 
produce like effects. 

Consider another of the great simplifications that will follow if 
philosophy frankly accepts the conclusions of science as its own 
starting-point. The scientific world is agreed as to the validity of 
the principle of evolution, whatever controversy there may still be 
with regard to natural selection as its biological method. Man, 
therefore, must see himself as an offspring from lower organisms, 
and his mind as occupying, not a quasi-creative position — not a 
"position of miraculous privilege,” to quote Professor Laird again — 
but the status of the organ of intelligence of one creature among 
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thousands, or possibly millions. Consequently we must primarily 
regard man as from the universe, and no longer, as the idealists 
sought to do, primarily regard the universe as from man. As 
Professor A. D. Ritchie has written: “There are many possible ways 
of approach to philosophy, and there is also an impossible one, 
though one that has often been tried. That the philosopher can 
somehow spin his philosophy out of what he finds inside himself, 
that he has some private internal source of information in virtue of 
which he can decide what the universe must be, without needing 
to take the trouble to look at it, is a belief that dies hard.” 

Consider again how great will be the alleviation to philosophy 
when all the metaphysical discussions on such subjects as “colour” 
disappear; it being discovered that there is nothing there to be 
discussed. We know now how the different colours, as we term them, 
arise from the fact that a ray of ordinary light, when it falls upon 
an object, is split up into a number of component rays of different 
wave-lengths; some of these are absorbed into the atoms of which 
the object is made up, and others are reflected. If a group of these 
reflected rays enter a human eye, they cause a sensation in the 
brain which we call seeing a red or green or yellow object, or what- 
ever the particular colour may be, depending upon the length of 
the waves of the radiation. But “colour,” as such, in the abstract is 
non-existent. It is our name for that group of phenomena. Physics 
tells us about the rays, and physiology and psychology tell us about 
the sensations. Consequently there is nothing for philosophy to 
discuss; except indeed the nature and value of the emotions which 
colour may evoke — when we see a sunset, for example, or flowers, 
or a painting; and the nature and value of a universe of which such 
emotions form part. 

I would submit another of the gains to philosophy from the 
simplification which will follow an acceptance of scientific con- 
clusions; it comes from the establishment by physics of the unity of 
space-time. Here the consequences seem likely to be revolutionary. 
All the long and elaborate discussions on the nature of absolute 
Time and its relations with absolute Space, all the metaphysics 
which turn on the idea of pure Duration, fade away. They are 
deprived of their very subject-matter. It is futile to discuss Time in 
itself, or Duration in itself, if there is no such thing. 

The ingenious speculations of Mr. J. W. Dunne on what he terms 
Serial Time have attracted much attention of late. The plays of 
Mr. Priestley, based upon those speculations, are a rare example of 
metaphysics penetrating into daily life, and even fascinating crowded 
audiences in the theatre. But are the metaphysics sound? Is the 
popular mind being enlightened or being confused? Let us pause to 
examine the question that is involved. 
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The investigation of the structure of the atom has proved that at 
the heart of things there is motion. Within each atom electrical units 
of various kinds are in incessant movement with inconceivable 
frequencies. We imagine that a piece of rock at the heart of a 
mountain remains the same continually from one million years to 
another. If we could see into its innermost substance, we should find 
that it does not remain the same from one-millionth of a second to 
the next. 

There can be no physical existence without some kind of motion. 
Motion involves that something is at one time in one place and at 
another time in another place. It is therefore impossible that there 
should be motion in space alone or in time alone; there can be 
motion only in a combination of the two. Try to separate them, 
and motion would cease. Without motion nothing could exist. Hence 
we are brought to the inescapable conclusion that absolute time 
apart from space, or absolute space apart from time, are conceptions 
that have no counterpart in the perceived universe. They are no 
more than empty imaginings of the human mind. It may be said 
that we can divide space into miles or acres or inches; and time 
into years or days or seconds; and that these are quite different. 
But such divisions, considered in isolation, are conventional fictions 
only. Since absolute Space and absolute Time represent nothing 
actual in the universe, they can be of no value to philosophy. The 
only basis for metaphysical speculation, therefore, is the conception 
of the single indivisible Space-Time. 

We are meeting in London on a Tuesday. We assume that London 
is in one category and Tuesday in another. London, we say, was 
here on Monday and will be here on Wednesday; the conceptions of 
place and of time are altogether separate. But on consideration we 
shall see that that is not so. If we wish to state the facts correctly, 
we should say that we are meeting in London-as-it-is-on-this- 
Tuesday; or we could meet in London-as-it-is-on-a- Wednesday, or 
on any other day; but it is not possible to meet in a London on no 
day, for London could not exist apart from time. Nor could we 
meet on a Tuesday nowhere, for that could not exist either. 
There can be no "duration” unless there is something that 
endures. 

It has long been recognized that it is impossible to separate in 
actuality the three spatial dimensions of length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. We may write books of geometry in which points are discussed 
possessing none of those dimensions; or lines which have one 
dimension; or plane surfaces which have two; and it is useful to 
engage in such discussions because of the deductions that can be 
drawn from them by other sciences, or in practical life; or indeed 
because of the intellectual exercise. But we have always known quite 
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well that there are no such things in reality as points or lines or 
planes as so defined. 

The conclusion is that if philosophy is to deal with the actual 
universe; if it is to be something more than a mere exercise in logic, 
a kind of intellectual game played with counters which are conven- 
tionally given an artificial value and according to rules invented by 
the players — then it must accept the fact that a separate Space and 
a separate Time are non-existent, and that it is futile to spend 
energy in discussing them. 

Once grasp this conception of an indivisible Space-time and 
speculations such as those of Mr. Dunne are deprived of their first 
premiss. You may represent Time in general as T, and particular 
times as t v t 2 , t 8 , and so forth; you may make use of these symbols 
in ingenious equations, and apply them in “an infinite regress.’ * 
Nevertheless they do not mean anything actual. Time apart from 
extension is merely a word. In the universe that we can perceive 
you cannot separate time from things. Events can no more take 
place twice over than a loaf of bread can be eaten twice over. 

Caesar died, stabbed in the Senate-house at Rome, on the Ides of 
March in the year that we call 44 u.c. At a particular moment his 
heart ceased beating, his lungs stopped breathing, his vital processes 
ceased. An astronomer might have determined the precise moment 
by sidereal time, by the positions that were occupied by the earth, 
the sun, and certain stars when Caesar drew his last breath. That 
event and that moment were unique in the history of the universe. 
No question of relativity, or of ^1* or of infinite regresses, 

could make Caesar die twice, or that position of the earth, sun, and 
stars occur twice. And so with every event that has happened or 
will happen, with every phenomenon and every thought. 

Mr. Dunne in his books gives many interesting examples of 
prevision. What the explanation of those occurrences may be I do 
not know; but I feel convinced that it cannot be any form of 
“Serial Time/’ of dual or multiple happenings. 

The conception of a unified Space-time must rule out also such 
ideas as that of “pull from the future.” General Smuts, in his Holism 
and Evolution , writes (speaking of an organism): “The pull of the 
future is almost as much upon it as the push of the past, and both 
are essential to the character, function, and activities which it 
displays in the present.” Professor Arnold Toynbee, in his A Study 
of History , quotes, with concurrence, another passage in the same 
book: “The Universe . . . has a trend; it has a list. It has an 
immanent Telos. It belongs to or is making for some greater whole. 
And the pull of this greater whole is enregistcred in its inmost 
structures.” If such expressions as “the pull of the greater whole 
that the universe is making for” are merely figures of speech, well 
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and good. It would be pedantic to quarrel with them. Or if they are 
merely intended to convey the fact that organisms, man among 
them, are animated by purpose, by a desire to attain to something 
which may be expected to come later, then they are obviously 
expressing a reality. It is not indeed a pull from the future; it is a 
push, due to experiences in the past showing their effects in the 
present and giving an impulse forward. But there is nothing actual 
which "pulls" the acorn to become an oak. It is pushed by the 
constitution and capacities it has inherited from the past. If those 
expressions are meant to imply that there is such a thing as "the 
future," which has actuality and can exercise some kind of influence, 
then they can only mislead and confuse us. 

The last example that I would submit of the simplification that 
may come to philosophy if it consents to take science as its purveyor 
relates to the long effort that has been made to define universals: 
What is the nature of "the Absolute"? What is the meaning of 
"the Good" ? and so forth. If philosophy has not been able to present 
any definition, for instance of "the Good," that will meet with 
general acceptance, may it not be because there is no such thing? 
If the idea is no more than an artificial abstraction drawn from the 
many particular goods that constitute reality, it is not surprising 
that it cannot be defined apart from those particulars. Life does 
not offer us "the Good" any more than nature offers us "the Tree." 
So also philosophy has failed to find "the sanction for morality" 
— to take another example — because there are many sanctions, 
and not one only, as we may see around us every day. I would 
venture to suggest that the most dangerous word in the whole 
philosophic vocabulary is the apparently humble and insignificant 
word "the." 

Kant had one great advantage over all the philosophers who 
came after him: he did not have to spend years of his life studying 
Kant. The longer the list of the classic philosophers extends the 
more the mind of the student is liable to be clogged by the mass of 
historical knowledge he is required to absorb. It is not a question 
of "going back to Spinoza," to use a phrase sometimes heard 
nowadays. It is not a question of going back to anyone. Philosophy 
ought not to be a matter of choosing one of a series of pigeon-holes 
inscribed with the names of thinkers or of schools of thought, of 
creeping in and sliding to the cover. Philosophy, I would submit, 
should rather devote itself in these days to a new clarification of its 
own ideas in the light of those new and fundamental discoveries of 
science. Then it may seek a synthesis with science and with religion. 
It is that threefold synthesis which may be able to offer to the 
world the guidance it so urgently needs; may be able to tell us 
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what values are really worth while, in what a high civilization 
really consists. 

Such a synthesis will not give us, indeed, a definite programme of 
practical action. That is the province of politics and economics, of 
the specialized sciences, and of religion separately; religion moulded 
no doubt by philosophy and by science, but animated by its own 
authentic spirit and bringing its own specific contribution. The 
function of philosophy, in union with the others, is rather to set 
the aims which practical action should seek. As Hume said, “We 
come to a philosopher to be instructed how we shall choose our 
ends, more than the means for attaining the ends/’ 

But mark the number of practical issues besetting our minds day 
by day on which this synthesis of philosophy, science, and religion 
wall have a bearing. 

Is the State or nation a real entity, as Hegel taught and the Nazis 
and Fascists believe? Or is it only one more "fictional abstraction"? 
Does the individual exist ultimately for the State, or the State for 
the individual? 

Is war between nations the outcome of a supreme natural law of 
a struggle for existence leading to the survival of the fittest, and 
therefore in the end beneficent? Or is this merely a misapplication 
of biological conclusions to a sphere they do not fit? 

Is it true that thermodynamics proves conclusively that the earth 
is doomed to become lifeless, as the moon is; that the universe itself 
is on the way to ultimate death? If so, does this involve a funda- 
mental pessimism in our general outlook, with a repudiation of the 
optimistic element in the religious creeds ? 

Is it possible to find a sound basis for ethics apart from theology? 
If it is, in what does the basis consist? If it is not possible, does it 
follow that theological dogmas ought to be accepted even if they 
are believed not to be true ? 

How far, if at all, should political ideologies influence scientific 
conclusions? Sidney and Beatrice Webb, in their book on Soviet 
Communism, quote the following watchwords from The Journal for 
Marxist-Leninist Natural Science : "We stand for Party in Mathe- 
matics"; "We stand for the purity of the Marxist-Leninist theory 
in surgery." Is this an example to be imitated? 

If the principle of Causality is acknowledged to be supreme, what 
will be effect upon the current popular superstitions? What shall 
we think, for example, of the Town Council of Margate, which 
decided in January 1937 that no house in any new street on its 
housing estates was to be numbered thirteen ? What shall we think 
of some of our newspapers with vast circulations which print week 
by week columns of astrological prophecies under such titles as 
“The Stars Foretell"? And what shall we think of their readers? 
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These are features — some more important, some less — in the 
civilization of the twentieth century to which a synthesis of philo- 
sophy, science, and religion may address itself. 

I would end by venturing, perhaps rashly, to submit some of my 
own beliefs as to the direction in which such a synthesis may lead us. 

It may come to be recognized universally that, as Bernard Shaw 
says, “Civilization needs a religion as a matter of life and death.” 
That religion will no doubt take various forms to meet the needs of 
various races and temperaments and under the influence of various 
traditions. But it can hardly fail to be at bottom theistic. I would 
remind you how many of the eminent philosophers of to-day accept 
the theistic position, conspicuous among them Whitehead, Alexander, 
Bergson, Lloyd Morgan. Religion in the future will necessarily be 
purged of ideas in the sphere of physics and biology that have been 
inherited from the past but are now discredited. It must be such as 
to invite and to satisfy both the saint and the scientist. 

A fire, a mist, and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 

A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And a cave where the cavemen dwell. 

Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod, 

Some call it Evolution, 

Others call it God. 

The civilization that may come cannot be materialist. It will not 
lay too much emphasis on "things.” Let each nation do honour to 
those of its members who are engaged in material production; but 
I cannot imagine a really great civilization being content to take as 
its symbol the tools of industry and agriculture, the hammer and 
the sickle; or spending for long its chief enthusiasm upon factories 
and tractors. That is to see in man a body that makes and consumes, 
rather than a mind that thinks and creates, understands, aspires 
and enjoys. A civilization in which economic factors are not kept as 
servants but are raised to be rulers, or even gods, can never suffice 
the human soul. 

When the “fictional abstractions,” as Vaihinger calls them, have 
disappeared, the individual man will be left clear-cut against the sky, 
no longer enshrouded by metaphysical mists. State, nation, indus- 
trial corporations and the like will be seen for what they are, nothing 
more than groupings or patterns of men and women. Then may be 
ended the domination of political myths; peoples will no longer be 
willing to surrender the right to think for themselves; no longer 
consent to become fodder for ideologies, as well as kanonett-f utter; 
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no longer submit to be intellectually enslaved, to sink to the status 
of Helots of the mind. 

A synthesis of philosophy, science, and religion will keep intuition 
in its proper place, make it subject always to the guidance of the 
rational judgement. It will not underestimate the value of common 
sense; will be suspicious of philosophic paradox; will believe that 
an idea need not be false merely because it is obvious' and that even 
a truism may still be true. It will find the road to wise conclusions 
in the worldwide and age-long process of observation and experiment, 
trial and error, practical experience and free discussion. 

Among the truisms, among the things that are obvious, is the 
infinite mischief done by the two great evils of the modern world, 
War and Poverty. When Oswald Spengler says that “War is the 
creator of all great things’* he gives us the authentic utterance of 
barbarism. Mankind will come to see that by far the greatest danger 
to its own welfare is the existence of States which combine technical 
strength with moral weakness, the possession of great means with 
indifference to good ends. 

Nor will the future be likely to tolerate that mingling of splendour 
and squalor which the twentieth century has inherited from the 
eighteenth and nineteenth — a brilliant garment on a body dirty and 
diseased. First let the body be cleansed and cured; then array it. 
When intelligence and goodwill get fully to work on our social 
system, they will bring about great changes. 

We see that the movement towards such ends as these has already 
succeeded in setting a fresh value on simplicity. Great mansions, 
for example, are gradually becoming anachronisms of the country- 
side, like the medieval castles that preceded them. Lavish display, 
troops of servants, are out of fashion, not only because of the 
pressure of equalitarian taxation, but also because private pomp sees 
itself to be an insult to poverty. 

Art follows, as always, the predominant trend of thought. We see 
it now no longer creating ornament for ornament’s sake; catering 
less for private luxury and more for ordinary comfort and general 
civic needs; aiming at imparting beauty to everyday things. We 
cannot doubt that that tendency will develop. 

There have been signs indeed that this movement may overpass 
itself, going beyond the simple and beautiful to the merely primitive, 
which may also be the ugly. Because we prefer a Doric temple to 
the Albert Memorial, that is no reason why wc should prefer the 
art of Easter Island or Benin to the Doric temple; no reason why 
we should prefer Epstein’s “Genesis” to Michelangelo’s “Dawn,” the 
style of the Futurists or Surrealists to that of Rembrandt, or negroid 
music to the purity of Bach or the majesty of Beethoven. 

It is easy to stress the evils of the civilization that is now around 
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us. We may easily come to think that it offers little else than evils. 
Yet the men of the Middle Ages, could they reappear, would envy 
us our freedom from the more constant wars, the more desperate 
poverty, the widespread ignorance, the unchecked diseases and 
constant epidemics from which they suffered. The study of the 
conditions of the past is often the best cure for pessimism about 
the present. 

Nor is it true that our age is wholly deafened by its own noise 
and degraded by its own vulgarities. We read of the “noble simplicity 
and quiet greatness of the age of Pericles/’ and we draw a contrast. 
Yet there are many men and many women to-day, in all countries 
and among all classes, whose lives are marked by just those qualities. 
It is they who may be the precursors of the next age, and not the 
others. 

“All the great ages,” said Emerson, “have been ages of belief. 
I mean, when there was any extraordinary power of performance, 
when great national movements began, when arts appeared, when 
heroes existed, when poems were made, the human soul was in 
earnest, and had fixed its thoughts on spiritual verities.’’ And all 
the great ages have had confidence in themselves and in the future; 
have been forward-looking; not critical merely and parasitical upon 
the past. Hellenism became decadent, became Hellenistic, when, as 
Whitehead puts it, “learning and learned taste replaced the ardour 
of adventure” and “genius was stilled by repetition.” If a statue 
were to be designed symbolizing man, it might well be modelled on 
the statues of Janus, with two faces; one countenance regarding 
the past — and it would be the face of old age; one countenance 
turned to the future -the face of youth. 

So philosophy coming out of its phase of classicism, science coming 
out of its phase of materialism, and religion from its servitude to 
dogmas that are outworn, may join in constructing a spiritual and 
intellectual framework for the future. They may give to mankind 
clear* cut ideas, simple, easily grasped, alive in the mind and powerful 
to guide conduct. “Meliorism” may become a key-word — the discard, 
that is to say, of both optimism and pessimism, with emphasis on 
the need and the hopefulness of effort to make things better. 

Conscious Evolution may be another root idea. Man has come to 
understand, however imperfectly, his place in the history of things; 
his environment, and how in some degree it may be modified; his 
own nature, and how in some degree it may be moulded. The 
knowledge will stimulate his efforts, help to determine their direction, 
immensely accelerate the pace of his progress. “Man is in the 
making,” Lowes Dickinson wrote, “but henceforth he must make 
himself. To that point Nature has led him out of the primeval slime. 
She has given him limbs, she has given him brain, she has given 
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him the rudiment of a soul. Now it is for him to make or mar that 
splendid torso. Let him look no more to her for aid; for it is her 
will to create one who has the power to create himself. If he fail, 
she fails; back goes the metal to the pot; and the great process 
begins anew. If he succeeds, he succeeds alone. His fate is in his 
own hands. Of that fate, did he but know it, brain is the lord, to 
fashion a palace lit for the soul to inhabit.' * 

Such are the ideals to which our trinity, intimately unified, of 
philosophy, science, and religion may point. There we may see in 
what a true civilization consists. Lighted by that conception the 
landscape through which we arc passing need not seem so gloomy, 
but will have the sunshine slanting through it. 
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(XIII) IMMANUEL KANT 

Professor G. DAWES HICKS, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D., F.B.A. 


The close proximity of the nineteenth century to our own age is 
an impediment in the way of tracing with confidence the lines of its 
intellectual development, and more especially of estimating the 
significance of its philosophical speculation. Certain characteristics 
of the latter are, however, already sufficiently obvious. It is clear, 
at any rate, that the chief attempts at philosophical construction 
in the nineteenth century were the outcome of German reflexion; it 
is clear also that the great thinker who died in 1804 set the current 
of speculative activity upon a course markedly distinguishable from 
any that had been followed in preceding centuries. As a philosophical 
epoch, the nineteenth century was emphatically the century of 
Kant. It began with the elaboration of the idealistic systems 
which have often been regarded as constituting the advance from 
Kant; it ended, after the culmination of those systems, in meta- 
physical conceptions that seemed the apotheosis of what had been 
propounded in Kbnigsberg, with the demand for a “return to Kant,” 
as the condition of philosophical speculation understanding itself 
and of pushing forward to new undertakings. In more ways than one 
Kant was the founder of modern philosophy. It was he who gave to 
the fundamental questions of philosophy the form which they still 
retain; it was he who first applied the methods of research by which 
solutions of these questions are still being sought. 

I inmanuel Kant was born in Konigsberg, a small city on the extreme 
north-eastern frontier of Prussia, on April 22, 1724. He spent the 
whole of his life in Konigsberg and never visited any towns other 
than those in his own province of East Prussia. His father was a 
poor but very worthy citizen, a saddler and strapmakcr by trade; 
his mother was a woman of intelligence and of a deeply religious 
nature, largely influenced by the revivalist movement then of 
considerable influence in Germany known as Pietism. Kant himself 
always spoke of his father's ancestors as being of Scotch descent, 
but as to this there appears to be a great deal of doubt. He was the 
second of a family of nine children, only five of whom, however, 
survived the years of infancy. His early education was probably 
rendered possible by the generosity of one Dr. F. A. Schulz, who was 
the head of the most important school of Konigsberg, the Collegium 
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Fredericianum, so called on account of its being endowed by Frederick 
the Great, and who was impressed by the manifest signs of promise 
which he discerned in his pupil. Schulz was a man of wide learning, 
and was also deeply imbued with the spirit of Pietism, and he 
evidently exerted considerable influence upon Kant's mental 
development. When the school years were over, Kant began to 
attend lectures at the age of eighteen, in the year 1740, at the 
University of Konigsberg. He supported himself meanwhile by 
teaching, apparently also receiving some little help from an uncle. 
At the University he gained the personal friendship of the ablest 
of the professors, one Martin Knutzen, a man of distinct philosophical 
ability and well versed likewise in the principles of natural science. 
Through his advice, Kant commenced to study the works of Newton, 
and in the first instance his interest centred upon mathematical and 
physical investigations rather than upon philosophy. His earliest 
work, written in 1747, in his twenty-third year, and published in 
1749, was an Essay On the True Estimate of Moving Forces ; and six 
years later appeared his General Natural History and Theory of the 
Heavens , an elaborate exposition of the nebular hypothesis of the 
origin of planetary systems, in which he anticipated by forty years 
the celebrated work of the great French Astronomer, Laplace. For 
nine years previous to the publication of this treatise in 1755 Kant 
had been obliged, through stress of circumstances, to act as domestic 
tutor in various families in the neighbourhood of Konigsberg. In 
1755 he returned, however, to the University, took his Degree as 
Doctor of Philosophy, and wrote the Latin Dissertation On the Form 
and Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible World (published in 
1770) to habilitate, as the Germans say, at the University — that i>, 
to qualify himself for teaching there. He then became a Privat- 
Docent, a private lecturer, namely, without a salary, taking classes 
in Logic, Metaphysics, Physics, and Mathematics. The eleven years 
following were years of extreme hardship and poverty; he had to 
eke out a living by such stray appointments as he could get. His 
struggle in this respect was ended in 1770, when he was forty-six 
years of age, by his being appointed to the ( hair of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University, the duties of which he continued to 
discharge until 1797, after which year he was prevented from 
lecturing through the increasing infirmities of age. It was during his 
career as a professor that his greater works were published. He died 
on February 12, 1804. 

Kant's chief philosophical works, written during the period of hi-; 
professorship at Konigsberg, are the following : Kritik of Pure Reason, 
first edition, 1781; Prolegomena to every Future Meta physic, 1785; 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, 1785; Kritik of 
Pure Reason , second edition, 1787; Kritik of Practical Reason, 17 88; 
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Kritik of Judgement, 1790; Religion within the Bounds of Pure Reason, 
1793; Metaphysic of Morals, 1797. 

It was only gradually that Kant succeeded in working his way to 
the point of view of the Critical Philosophy. As a student he had been 
brought up in the traditions of the philosophy of Leibniz, in the 
form in which that philosophy was then represented in the German 
Universities. C. F. Wolff, in trying to make Leibniz's philosophy 
consistent, had reduced it to a mere skeleton of what it was in its 
author's own hands, and had converted it into a barren system of 
logical distinctions. Wolff's whole mode of thinking may not unfairly 
be described as rationalism in its crudest and most arid aspect ; and, 
as thus developed, it fell an easy prey to the more promising method 
of empirical investigation which had its home in England, and was 
then becoming familiar to German scholars. “I honestly confess,” 
wrote Kant in the Preface to the Prolegomena, “that my recollection 
of David Hume's teaching was the very thing which many years 
ago first interrupted my dogmatic slumber, and gave my investiga- 
tions in the field of speculative philosophy a new direction.” It is, 
however, impossible in a single article to trace the stages of Kant's 
Pre-Critical period; and I proceed at once to an account of his 
philosophy in its mature form. 

His own investigation Kant was wont to describe as “critical.” 
And by the term “critical” he intended to emphasize the change in 
the point of view taken by himself from what had been adopted in 
the earlier philosophies especially of Leibniz and Wolff, but also, 
though not so explicitly, of Locke and Hume. Trained, as I have said, 
in the traditions of the first, awakened from the “dogmatic slumber” 
which that training had engendered in him by the sceptical doubts 
of the second, Kant, in his subsequent thinking, made it his aim to 
reconcile the elements of truth he discerned in each of these systems 
and to transcend them. In their own way, no doubt, Locke, Leibniz, 
and Hume had been critics too, critics of the conventional notions 
and assumptions prevalent in the science and popular thinking of 
their day. Hut, as a distinguishing mark of philosophical procedure, 
“criticism” had for Kant a specific and carefully defined meaning, 
a meaning which it had not previously borne and which it was not 
henceforward to lose. “Criticism,” in his view of it, stood opposed to 
what he called “dogmatism.” And by “dogmatism” he invariably 
understood any mode of dealing with facts purporting to be known 
facts without a previous inquiry into the significance and legitimacy 
of the notions by which such facts were interpreted. In seeking to 
determine the nature and relations of real things, metaphysical 
thinkers had freely employed conceptions such as those of ground 
and consequent, cause and effect, identity and difference, and the 
like ; and, although Hume had called in question the validity of the 
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ordinary notion of causal connectedness, yet he had availed himself, 
without compunction, of most of the other categories, and the 
problem had never been seriously faced whether so-called “things*' 
were rightly conceived by the help of these and such-like notions at 
all. The impasse before which the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century had found itself at a stand was, consequently, not sur- 
prising. If, for instance, “things" were regarded after a manner 
sufficiently familiar, as in some way “given" to the faculty of thought 
or intelligence, and if, further, these “things" were conceived as 
things-in-themselves, things, that is to say, existing in fulness of 
being independently of their being known, then it appeared to Kant 
evident that the only relation possible between the assumed “things” 
and the mind would be the relation indicated by the term “affections” 
or “modifications" of the mind, and that what was called knowledge 
of the supposed things-in-themselves could at the best be only 
knowledge of the results, the impressions, produced by them. In 
that case, not only would such knowledge in no sense be, what the 
interpreting notions made use of led to the belief it was, universal 
and necessary, but since it was in the first instance, at any rate, 
knowledge of the subjective furniture, so to speak, of the mind itself, 
the doubt must ever remain whether it adequately, or even at all, 
represented the nature and relations of real being. Indeed, one 
might push Kant's reflexions beyond the point to which he himself 
carried them in his own introductory statements, and insist that if 
what we take to be knowledge of things-in-themselves be thus in 
truth the merely subjective having of impressions, produced by 
such “things,” there would be no means of explaining how from these 
“affections of the mind" there should grow up the wholly different 
mental attitude expressed by the phrase “knowledge of things." 
An impasse of this kind seemed, then, to Kant to be inevitable so 
long as the interpreting notions which reflective thought employed, 
and perhaps unavoidably employed, were not first of all subjected 
to critical scrutiny, and the precise significance they had. other than 
the obvious one of being modes in which a thinking mind orders and 
arranges its experience, ascertained. What the nature of a “thing" 
is apprehended as being will largely depend upon the interpreting 
notions applied in the process of its apprehension, and the peculiarity 
of the critical method lay in the preliminary justification it required 
of the interpreting notions thus applied. 

Kant further described his investigation as “transcendental," and 
by this term likewise he gave expression to a characteristic feature of 
his method of research, a feature also distinctive of much of the 
speculation w'hich has followed the Kantian. A transcendental treat- 
ment of experience was explicitly defined by Kant as one in which 
there is given the ground for a priori determinations in respect to 
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objects. By a priori determinations he meant determinations which 
are universal and necessary, as contrasted with what is taken to be 
a posteriori or particular. And, since all knowledge involves universal 
and necessary factors, since universal and necessary factors are 
essential to knowledge of whatsoever kind, a transcendental inquiry 
was in truth an inquiry into the nature of knowledge as such, an 
examination of knowledge undertaken with a view to exhibiting the 
conditions implied in knowing, or in being aware of, anything. A 
transcendental inquiry thus stood opposed to a psychological 
investigation into the way in which knowing as an operation or a 
process of an individual mind happens or is brought about. Con- 
sidered as a complex of mental events or occurrences, an act of 
knowing is a particular fact in the natural world, an infinitesimal 
constituent of the great totality of existence; and, in endeavouring 
to trace its genesis and history, the psychologist is compelled to use 
the notions or categories, the a priori principles as Kant called them, 
without which the said act of knowing could not be known by him 
at all. The psychologist assumes that this fact, the occurrence, 
namely, of particular mental events, can be known ; he assumes also 
that the means by which it is known are reliable and trustworthy. 
But it was just the assumed reliability and trustworthiness of the 
notions involved in knowledge, whether in knowledge of what we 
call material or of what we call mental facts, that appeared to Kant 
to offer to philosophy the initial problem it had to solve. This 
problem concerned not at all the natural circumstances under which 
knowing takes place in an individual mind; it concerned not at all 
the actual contents of the knowledge which might be obtained either 
by one individual or by any number of individuals. It was restricted 
to what may be called the logical conditions of knowledge and to 
determining the range within which knowledge on account of its 
nature must be confined. 

To si u\v, then, how knowledge of objects is possible, to discover 
the ground on which the validity of such knowledge is based, and to 
fix the boundaries beyond which the validity of what claimed to be 
knowledge could not be sustained, such was the task which Kant set 
for himself in the Kritik of Pure Reason. The outcome of his investiga- 
tion may be said briefly to be the reverse of the familiar Platonic 
view of the relation of cognition and existence. Plato sharply dis- 
tinguished the world of ultimate reality, the world of the Ideas 
(fficat or cZStj), the eternal essences in a sphere transcending the 
sphere of time and space, from the world of phenomena, the world 
of sensuous things, subject to perpetual flux and change. Knowledge, 
in the strict acceptation of the term, imarrjfn 7, there could be, so he 
held, of the former, but of the latter we become aware only through 
the dubious, uncertain medium of belief or opinion, Sofa, Kant, too, 
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was led, as a result of more than one line of consideration, to draw 
a sharp distinction between the world of ultimate realities, or 
noumena, as he named them, and the world of phenomena, or objects 
of sense. But, unlike Plato, he reached the conclusion that only of 
phenomena could there be, in the strict sense of the term, knowledge, 
whilst of noumena, of things-in-themselves, we were unable through 
the avenue of the understanding to form any positive conception. 
Kant, then, believed himself in the Kritik , on the one hand, to have 
established the trustworthiness of ordinary experience, and the 
validity of the reasoning exemplified in mathematics and the natural 
sciences, and, on the other hand, to have disposed of the claims of 
metaphysics to rank as a Wissenschaft. 

Let us dwell for a while on some of the salient points yielded by 
the analysis of experience from which the conclusion just referred 
to was drawn. Kant’s discoveries were numerous and important, but 
perhaps no one of them was of greater significance than his singling 
out the characteristic of objectivity as that which presented the 
central problem for a theory of knowledge. Why was it that what is 
known stands over against the knowing subject as other than and 
distinct from the act of knowing? How comes it that a subjective 
activity of the mind, be it produced or not produced by the influence 
of external things, should carry with it the unique feature, reference 
to an object? Expressed quite generally Kant’s solution of the 
problem is the following. Sense data received into the a priori forms 
of intuition, space and time, are apprehended as constituents of 
objects in consequence of being wrought into the texture of experi- 
ence through means of the pure notions of the understanding, or 
categories. The object cognized is, that is to say, essentially a complex 
of heterogeneous factors; and, in and by the act or process of cog- 
nizing, a synthesis or conjunction of these factors is brought about. 
The process involved, in the first place, the multiplicity of sense- 
material, sense presentations, mere impressions, not per se so much 
as cognizable, and devoid of any power to group or arrange 1 them- 
selves. These elements are a posteriori , particular and given, Kant 
was often inclined to suppose, by the action of real things upon the 
faculty of sensibility. The process involved, in the second place, two 
forms or general modes, in which the manifold of sensations is 
received. As universal conditions of sense perception, these forms of 
space and time, although sensuous in character, do not belong to any 
sense, nor are they, although general, notions or concepts. They are 
pure a priori intuitions, ways in which any intelligence that is like 
ours sensuously affected must receive the data of sense. The process 
involved, in the third place, the rules or principles according to which 
the given elements of sense are combined and, in being combined, 
are cognized. The manifold of sensuous stuff or material is in itself 
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a mere ancipov, a merely indefinite mass of disjointed particulars; 
it can become content of knowledge only through being brought into 
relation with the unity of consciousness, the fundamental identity 
in the midst of difference. The supreme unity in conscious experience 
is the unity of the self or ego; and, as referred to the unity of the 
self or ego, the data of sense have imposed upon them systematic 
order and connectedness. The categories — such interpreting notions 
as those of quantity and quality, of substance, of cause, etc. — are the 
ways in which the Unity of Self-consciousness expresses itself in 
relation to the empirical detail, the modes in which self-consciousness 
plants itself out, so to speak, in the given material. And the gist of 
Kant's contention was that it is precisely the function of this act of 
synthesis to give to sense-presentations the centre of reference, the 
unity in difference, which is what we mean by their objectivity, that 
it is precisely the function of this act of synthesis to be productive 
of the peculiar component in the object which constitutes it, apart 
from its special concrete clothing, an object at all. 

This contention is so opposed to our ordinary conceptions, and so 
crucial for the Kantian philosophy as a whole, that it is worth while 
running the risk of being wearisome in order to throw light upon it. 
Let me now try to state as simply as I can what I conceive to have 
been Kant’s meaning. Popular reflexion habitually takes for granted 
that the dependent, given, impressed character of sense-affection is 
responsible for the reference involved in an act of perception to an 
object. Now, while it is true that in his unguarded moments Kant did 
sometimes allow himself to slip into phraseology that would seem 
to imply this popular doctrine, yet to him at any rate the credit is 
due of having unmistakably demonstrated its falsity. In his own 
way, lie pressed the consideration that sense qualities as elements in 
the content perceived do not tell the story of their own origin. Be 
they “affections,” or “impressions,” or what not, still, even so, their 
impressed, produced, dependent character constitutes no part of 
the account they give of themselves to the subject apprehending 
them, and cannot, therefore, be the determining conditions of the 
subject’s ascribing them to an external object. Kant left, indeed, 
undisturbed the common psychological view of the way in which 
sensations come about. But he did insist that as “impressions,” as 
“affections of the mind,” sensations are purely subjective modifica- 
tions, and bring with them no report whatsoever of the source from 
which they come. Consequently, he turned to the other factors, which 
analysis had revealed as present in the complex whole called an 
object, to find an explanation of the characteristic of objectivity. 
Of these other factors, all are universal and necessary, and the 
categories, although not in themselves fully formed notions or pro- 
ducts of thought, emanate from the spontaneity of the Ego, the 
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principle that thinks. How, then, can it be the function of the cate- 
gories to give objective connectedness to the particulars of sense 
intuition? Is there not an air of paradox in attributing to the spon- 
taneity of the subject precisely the characteristic in the object which 
leads us to determine the object as other than, or as standing over 
against, the subject? Kant’s answer may be expressed in the following 
manner. The assertion would be paradoxical if the term “subject” 
in the first as in the second of these references denoted the individual 
mind. The Unity of the Subject, however, which finds expression in 
the categories is not to be identified with the individuality of the 
subject that opposes itself to the object. It is possible for each one of 
us to make of his own mental life matter of contemplation, and the 
inner life will, in that case, exhibit a variously compounded unity and 
identity, the unity and identity, Kant would have said, of an object, 
an object whose components differed unquestionably from the 
components of that kind of object which we describe as material, 
but nevertheless, in Kant’s view, an object all the same. On the 
other hand, the Unity which was the source of the categories was not 
this unity, not the unity of an object, but the Unity which was 
implied as a prior condition in making even of the inner life itself 
matter of contemplation. The Unity which Kant distinguished as 
transcendental must be understood to refer to that aspect of con- 
sciousness of which we can offer no further explanation, because any 
explanatory term would be found to involve it as a precondition. 
“Consciousness in general” (Bewusstsein uberhaupt ), “original un- 
changeable consciousness,” “the permanent and abiding Ego,” “the 
correlatum of all our presentations” — these are some of the metaphors 
used by Kant in speaking of this fundamental principle of experience, 
metaphors which were intended to indicate partly its non-individual, 
partly its purely formal character. “It is,” as William Wallace put 
it, “consciousness in general which is Kant's theme, just as it is 
granite in general, and not the block in yonder field, which is the 
theme of the geologist.” Whilst then actualized, if the expression 
may be permitted, in each concrete centre of consciousness, con- 
sciousness in general yet transcends the latter in the aspect of what 
Windelband aptly described as “a super-individual function.” In 
every act of knowing, the individual mind must, therefore, conform 
to the conditions imposed by consciousness as such ; it was precisely 
in virtue of their being conditions due to the nature of consciousness 
in general that the categories were universal and necessary. Now, as 
involved in an individual’s act of knowing, the universality and 
necessity of the categories come to recognition in and through the 
independent position assigned to the object. The object is appre- 
hended by the individual as something external to and distinct from 
himself because the categories by means of which he apprehends it 
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are not his private property, but the common property of every 
self-conscious mind. Or, in other words, the characteristic feature 
of the object, its standing over against the apprehending subject, 
means that its empirical elements arc arranged in a regular, definite, 
determinate manner, according to a fixed order or prescribed rule, 
that the individual subject, in apprehending what is offered to him 
in experience, is compelled , constrained , to conform to the conditions 
imposed by consciousness as such. The laws of the game are not laid 
down by him ; he is forced to observe the terms on which it is to be 
played. And he experiences the constraint as something other than 
himself. The mode of synthesis, that is to say, is not at the mercy 
of his caprice ; it does not vary in different individuals, it does not 
vary in the same individual at different times. And so, in contrast 
with his changing states, the object appears as permanent , as the 
correlate of “the unchanging consciousness," upon which also his 
empirical individual self, as an object, is dependent. To use Kant’s 
own words, the object is that which steadies, that which gives 
stability to, the wandering manifold of sensuous intuition. And, he 
might have added, the object is likewise that which steadies, that 
which gives stability to, the transient states or phases of the 
individual mental life. For it is only in so far as the wandering 
manifold of intuition is thus steadied, through being referred to an 
object, that the individual subject becomes aware of his concrete self 
as one and identical. Were the manifold of intuition not referred to 
an object, “we should,” Kant wrote, "have a self as many coloured 
and as various as the impressions we receive” ; or, otherwise expressed 
there would neither be awareness of self nor any self to be aware of. 
The unity and identity of the self is realized in and through the 
unity and identity of the object; awareness of self and awareness of 
an object are correlative and inseparable aspects of experience. 

The view taken by Kant of the constitution of the knowable 
universe follows directly from the analysis he offered of the structure 
of an object and of the conditions which render objective knowledge 
possible. As just indicated, subject and object, according to his 
conception of them, mutually involve each other; experienced fact, 
that is to say, can only be interpreted in terms of Mind or Intelligence. 
There can be no fact of the kind we experience as objective that is 
not related to the transcendental Unity of Consciousness. The latter, 
in so far as it finds expression in the categories, Kant called speci- 
fically the understanding (Verst and ) ; and, whilst he would never 
allow that the understanding produces nature, whilst he would never 
allow that the concrete content of nature is derived from the under- 
standing, yet he explicitly asserted that the understanding makes 
nature, makes it in its intelligible aspect as a systematic, orderly 
whole of inter-related parts. Nature, in his view, is a network of 
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thought-relations into which material has been imported; and, as 
imported, the material consists of sense-presentations capable of 
being formed into constituents of objects. Obviously, therefore, as 
constructions of Mind, and as composed partly of material given to 
mind, the objects of knowledge can only be phenomena or appear- 
ances, appearances, possibly, of a reality or realities not thus depen- 
dent for their existence upon mind, but appearances which in that 
case are essentially other than and distinct from that of which they 
are appearances. Within this enveloping unity of phenomenal 
experience, resting upon the transcendental Unity of Consciousness 
every knowable object is to be found ; and science deserts its proper 
territory, and strays into regions of phantasm, when it essays to 
extend its province beyond the realm of sense experience. A science 
of nature is possible, but a science of things-in-themselves would be 
a contradiction in terms. For things-in-themselves are not, at any 
rate, sensations; they cannot, therefore, be received into the sensuous 
forms of space and time, they cannot be reduced into objects by 
being connected with the Unity of Self-consciousness through means 
of the categories. The effort to acquire scientific knowledge of ulti- 
mate reality turns out to be, in truth, only a delusive attempt to 
sensualize the Supersensible. 

Nevertheless, the thing-in-itself was for Kant no excrescence on 
the critical philosophy; and, as Robert Adamson once said, it is very 
far from playing the part of “that convenient receptacle for diffi- 
culties of thought, the unknown and unknowable.” Kant, it is true, 
restricted the range of positive scientific knowledge to the sphere 
of phenomena. But it was assumed by him as equally certain, 
throughout his treatment of experience, that the phenomenal itself 
indicates, contains a reference to, a realm of being other than the 
phenomenal. For, not only does reflexion on the nature of finite 
things leave us with a certain characteristic set of problems unsolved, 
it literally forces upon us the all-important distinction between the 
limitedness, the incompleteness, of the phenomenal world of know- 
ledge and the infinitude, the completeness, of the world of real 
existence. It is to the lines of reflexion in question that I now direct 
attention. 

In the first place, Kant laid, as we have seen, stress on the con- 
sideration that the Understanding is not productive of the world of 
objective fact. Nature is intelligible, so his contention runs, because 
it has being only as object for a thinking mind; and it must, there- 
fore, possess those relations through which alone it becomes intel- 
ligible for a thinking mind. This intelligibility is, however, but the 
form of nature. Not only when we view nature in general but in the 
more special analysis of knowledge itself there appear in constant 
conjunction the material and the formal factors. Understanding, 
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which confers upon the matter of sense intelligible form, has still to 
accept the sensuous matter. The form of nature, the variety of ways 
in which its parts are related to one another, depends upon and 
expresses the Unity of Consciousness. But nature is more than a 
system of relations; it is a system of related facts . And the concrete 
.content of these facts cannot be explained as in like manner dependent 
upon and expressive of the Unity of Consciousness. The particular 
elements in the context of experience are, so far as consciousness is 
concerned, contingent, accidental, empirical. Nature, then, is 
dependent upon intelligence in that its form as a related system 
implies intelligence; it is not dependent upon intelligence for its 
material, its sensuous detail. These foreign factors, adopted by 
intelligence, are due, Kant found himself impelled to say, although 
he was aware that it is a hazardous mode of speech, to excitation of 
the mind; and the admission of such excitation requires the postula- 
tion of a reality beyond experience as its cause. On this account, 
therefore, the object known must be regarded as merely phenomenal 
of the thing-in-itself. 

The weakest position of the Kantian philosophy comes here to 
view, and Jacobi summed up the difficulties of most students of 
the Krilik when he declared that without the supposition we have 
been considering he had found it impossible to enter into the critical 
system, whilst with it he had found it impossible to remain therein . 1 
One objection to the doctrine in question is obvious at the outset. 
Whoever avails himself of the conception of sensations as “affec- 
tions” or “excitations” of the mind is, ex hypothesi , identifying the 
mind of which he is speaking with the concrete individual existence 
of a particular conscious subject at some specific interval of time and 
under specific empirical conditions. But, as we have already seen, 
the Kantian theory in regard to the intelligible relations of natural 
phenomena is by no means synonymous with the doctrine, pro- 
pounded, for example, by Berkeley, that the objects of experience 
arc dependent upon the existence of individual conscious subjects. 
Quite the contrary. The proof offered of the necessary implications 
of conscious intelligence in nature had been perfectly general in its 
scope and had been limited by no one of its terms to the particular 
concrete existence of the individual thinking subject. Nay, Kant had 
insisted, as I have tried to make ftear, that the existence of concrete 
individual subjects itself called for and was capable of interpretation 
only in terms appropriate to a world conceived as involving, or 
dependent upon, Thought or Intelligence. The transcendental Unity 
of Consciousness was not, that is to say, an existing entity that could 
be acted upon, or influenced by, other existing entities; it was a 
general principle, a logical condition, realized in particular existents, 

* Jacobi’s Werke, i, p. 304. 
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but not itself a particular existent, occupying a position alongside 
of, or amongst other particular existents. Moreover, the relation of 
cause and effect was one of the modes in which Unity of Conscious- 
ness expressed itself in the realm of knowable objects, a relation sub- 
sisting between occurrences in nature in consequence of the depen- 
dence of nature upon Intelligence. Now, this relation must be viewed 
either in one way or the other — either as a relation arising from 
Intelligence, and in that case intelligence itself cannot be regarded 
as springing out of it, or as a relation not arising from Intelligence, 
and, in that case, instead of the critical theory of knowledge, we 
should be thrown back once more upon the ordinary, crude, uncritical 
assumption of things and minds, as existing independently of one 
another, and of experience as resulting from the operation of the 
former upon the latter. Further, Kant never succeeded in showing 
how, on this supposition, any organic synthesis of contingent par- 
ticulars and a priori relations is so much as conceivable. Were the 
material elements really given in haphazard fashion, no manipulation 
of them by the understanding would ever transform them into 
constituents of a world in which rational law and order reigned. 
On the whole, therefore, this line of reflexion must be pronounced 
irreconcilable with the main principles of the critical philosophy. 

Kant has, however, other and stronger arguments to advance in 
respect to the existence of supersensible realities. ^ V Yj !/■ 

He insisted, in the second place, upon a thought which reflexion on 
the contrast of Understanding and Sense inevitably awakens. The 
realm of determinate knowledge evinces itself as limited and as 
limited in two ways. On the one hand, the general forms of connexion 
entering into knowledge are restricted in their application to the 
elements of sense intuition, in the absence of which their significance 
vanishes. But, to draw a limit, even though within its boundaries 
there may be said to lie all that can be said to be in the strict sense 
known implies a distinction; and the ground for that distinction 
must be found somewhere in the nature of Intelligence itself. Reflec- 
tive thought frames, as it were of necessity, the idea of a reality 
freed from the limitations of the world of experience and distinguish- 
able, therefore, from the world of experience. The idea of this super- 
sensible reality is thus a Grenzbegriff a limiting notion, and it may at 
least serve to warn us that sense apprehension has no legitimate claim 
to be regarded as exhaustive of the whole realm of being. The idea in 
question may be called the idea of a noumenon, the idea of what 
would be apprehensible by an intelligence not tied down as ours is 
to finite categories and to given data of sense. 

There is yet a third trend of reflexion followed in the Kritik which, 
although not at first assigned the same prominence as the others, 
comes in the long run to be the most important of the considerations 
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that weighed with Kant in carrying his thought beyond this world 
of space and time. To the categories had been attributed in a word 
the general function of rendering possible a united connected experi- 
ence for an apprehending subject. Such connected experience, it had 
been shown, the presence of the categories did up to a certain point 
secure; objective law, regularity, possibility of passing from one 
natural fact to another — all this had been traced to an intelligible 
ground. Yet, when more closely looked at, the phenomenal world, 
so Kant urged, will be found to fall short of the unity for which we 
are in search. Eveiy part of it, when carefully scrutinized, will 
exhibit marks indicating unmistakably that something more is 
wanted in order to give satisfaction to the effort, inevitable on the 
part of a self-conscious being, to work together his experience into one 
connected whole. Knowledge of the parts presupposes unity of the 
whole, and it is still incumbent upon us to endeavour in some way to 
determine what the whole is of which they are parts. Nay more. The 
very forms of Understanding, requisite and adapted for knowledge 
of the relative and the conditioned, prove themselves to be inade- 
quate and ill adapted for knowledge of the absolute and uncon- 
ditioned totality. But, argued Kant, recognition of this inadequacy, 
recognition of the problems for the solution of which the categories 
are insufficient, is only to be accounted for on the supposition that 
reflective self-consciousness in some way contemplates a world — 
call it meanwhile a world of existence — other than and distinct from 
the world of our ordinary experience, which other world is, in truth, 
the world of things-in-themselves. It was, in fact, from the presence 
of an additional element in self-consciousness, over and above what 
has entered into the construction of ordinary experience that the 
conception of things-in-itself arises and through which it takes the 
more positive form of a complement making up with the world of 
phenomena the sum total of intelligible reality. 

Self-consciousness, then, is not, according to Kant, exhausted in 
the Understanding and its modes of expression. A self-conscious being 
exercises also the higher function called by him specifically Reason 
(Vermmft), and the great problems of the moral and spiritual life 
group themselves round that of determining the authority which may 
be legitimately accorded to the deliverances of Reason. Reason, as 
Kant viewed it, is the faculty which seeks completed explanation of 
the piecemeal experience presented in cognition; it is the faculty 
from which emanate Ideas — adopting Plato’s term — of the Uncon- 
ditioned, the Unlimited, the Absolute. Carrying back the fragmentary 
results of human experience to what seem to be their ultimate issues 
in a summed-up totality, Reason postulates the three Ideas of the 
Soul, as the simple, perdurable, immaterial substance from which the 
phenomena of consciousness are derivative manifestations, of the 
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World as a whole of external phenomena, of God as the supreme 
reality, that transcends, creates, and keeps in relation all the diver- 
sities of existence. Bringing the instrument of criticism to bear upon 
these efforts of Reason, it was Kant's purpose to show that we cannot 
theoretically demonstrate the actual existence of realities corre- 
sponding to any of the Ideas. For, in the attempt to fill in the content 
of the Ideas, Reason has no other resources at its command than the 
categories, and the categories have validity only as forms whereby 
we construe to ourselves the parts of experience and the connexion 
of the parts each with each; severed from the sense material which 
they objectify, the categories lose their meaning and significance. 
Under these circumstances, then, Reason finds itself readily enough 
confronted with absurdities and contradictions. The illegitimate and 
transcendent employment of the categories leads us inevitably to 
regard the Unconditioned as an object. But whatever realities may 
correspond to the Ideas of Reason, these realities are certainly not 
objects, entities that stand over against a finite knower upon which 
his powers of observation can be directed. Construe the soul as an 
object, and you do but confuse the pure Unity of Self-consciousness 
with the empirical ego, and there results a hybrid whose immortality 
it would not be worth while either to assert or deny; construe the 
World in its entirety as an object and you become entangled in the 
antinomies which have perplexed and baflled human thought ; con- 
strue God as an object, and you get the anthropomorphic notions 
of Deity that have estranged thoughtful minds from religion. The 
Ideas, then, are not realizable in knowable objects; they have not in 
experience a constitutive value, like the categories, and when we try 
to give that value to them they come to be constitutive of illusions 
merely. So far as science is concerned, the futile attempt to construct 
unconditioned objects serves but as an occupation of imaginative 
intellects. The empirical psychologist can pursue his course without 
the hypothesis of an invisible and immortal soul; the physicist can 
industriously carry on his researches without troubling to speculate 
about ultimate atoms or an ultimate void; and the astronomer who 
has swept the sky with his telescope and found no God need occasion 
us no alarm. 

But, whilst he conceived scientific knowledge incapable of throwing 
light on the great questions of metaphysics -God, Freedom, and 
Immortality — Kant was very far indeed from suggesting that these 
arc names of non-entities. Although it cannot be known, absolute 
reality can be -nay, must be — thought; and, however defective the 
thought may be, it is yet on a higher plane than the relative and 
discursive work of the Understanding. The faith of Reason has no 
affinity with the blind credulity of inexperience; rather is it the 
ripened fruit of the largest experience and the widest knowledge. 
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And the theses of a rational faith science is at least as little able to 
disprove as to prove. Furthermore, if the Ideas of Reason possess not 
constitutive value, they are yet in another and most significant 
respect supremely valuable. As regulative principles, they direct and 
govern the activity of the intellect; they enable us to organize our 
experience, to estimate its worth. They furnish the impulse to know- 
ledge; they prescribe, so to speak, its problems, and set, at the same 
time, its ideals. In endeavouring to trace the working of the human 
mind, we invariably assume the identity of the soul throughout all 
its changing states, for no thinking being can conceive of himself as 
more than one soul, and the very notion of a soul as not one and 
identical involves a scepticism that strikes at the very possibility of 
knowledge. Yet to work out this apparently simple presupposition, 
to connect the diverse phenomena of the empirical subject as if they 
were states of one identical soul — that is the never completely 
attained goal which psychological science has before it. It is the ideal 
towards which psychological science strives, and it is likewise the 
motive which originates the striving. So, too, men assume, in however 
dim and confused a way, from the earliest stages of culture, that the 
world of experience is one whole, for even the uncivilized man looks 
upon the world as being in one time and in one space. And yet to 
make manifest the unity of the world, to show the natural inter- 
connexion of all its parts with one another, to exhibit all its pheno- 
mena as if they were constituents of one systematic universe — that 
is the ultimate goal of physical science which in truth it never com- 
pletely attains. It is the ideal towards which physical science strives 
and it is also the motive which originates the striving. Finally, the 
intercourse of the individual mind with nature never fails to awaken 
the thought of a supreme Intelligence in and through whom mind and 
nature are related. The consciousness of a divine existence has been 
at the root of the religious experience of men in all ages, and to live 
as if that consciousness conveyed a true report has been the aspiration 
of the purest minds. And yet to free the thought of God from all 
obscurity, to reconcile with it the fate that befalls individuals and 
the history of the race — that would be to attain the goal of religious 
reflexion, no less than the last result of philosophy. It is the ideal 
towards which all philosophy and all religion strive, it is also the 
motive which originates the striving. 

Science, then, reposes ultimately upon a faith, a hope, a trust — 
the faith of Reason in its own supremacy or in the rationality of the 
world. The Ideas of Reason are not ideas of objects, but they are 
Ideas through which we go in quest of the meaning of objects. Man, 
however, doth not live by science alone, and the logic of science is not 
the sole code of his intellectual and spiritual life. The examination of 
our nature as moral agents in the Kritik of Practical Reason enabled 
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Kant to discover a significance of the Ideas richer and deeper than 
the regulative import they possess in the field of theoretical cognition. 
Already Reason had evinced itself as that in experience which is 
primordial and supreme; already the Ideas of Reason have been seen 
to be, in reference to the world of sense, Ideas of worth or value — 
Ideas of what should or ought to be — and, as such gradually, though 
never completely realizing themselves in the direction they give to 
the processes of knowing. But, whilst our theoretical experience 
exhibits no other than determined objects and occurrences, each of 
which might find a kind of explanation in a statement of the relations 
in which it stands to the other members of the system, practice or 
conduct exhibits what Kant insisted must be called a fact, yet a fact 
which from its nature can find no place in the system of reciprocally 
determining objects, but which requires as the ground of its possi- 
bility, over and above the categories of the Understanding, the notion 
of Freedom. The fact in question is the fact of Duty. In the fact of 
Duty Kant found a positive exemplification of that kind of reality 
to which the Ideas of Reason had all along been leading, a reality, 
namely, which although having a definite content, is in no sense an 
object in the context of experience. Duty, that which ought to be, 
indicates something altogether distinct from the objects of nature, 
something which does not stand over against us as other than and 
external to ourselves, yet something nevertheless whose reality is 
none the less certain. The truth with which we are here concerned 
evidently has specific reference to the nature of man. From the 
treatment of cognition itself, it had become obvious that man cannot 
be regarded as merely a natural object. The human subject, partici- 
pating in the Unity of Self-consciousness, is clearly more than the 
empirical ego that can be psychologically examined and dissected; 
the supersensible factor in his being expresses itself in the notions 
that render a sensuous world possible and in the Ideas that carry 
his thought beyond it. When, however, man is considered as a moral 
agent, his two-fold character becomes still more strikingly apparent. 
Looked at from one point of view, man undoubtedly belongs to the 
realm of nature. Ilis appetites, his impulses, his inclinations have a 
natural origin, and come about through his connexion with the things 
of sense. Did he, however, belong entirely to the realm of nature, 
his actions would be determined solely after the manner in which 
every event in nature is determined, mechanically, inevitably, accord- 
ing to the law of causation. Yet sclf-consciousman ascribes his actions 
to himself, regards himself as determining his own line of conduct, con- 
ceives of himself as the source of what he resolves or wills. And Kant's 
contention was that a man who can only act under the idea of Free- 
dom must be free ; a man who thinks himself free is ipso facto free. 
Freedom, then, the characteristic of man as a member of the spiritual 
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or supersensible realm, cannot but be accepted as a reality, even 
though we can give of it, in terms appropriate to theoretical know- 
ledge, no explanation. Now, freedom is only another name for self- 
determination; it is identical with autonomy of will, with Reason as 
practical prescribing a law for itself. That law, the moral law, comes 
to recognition in the fact or consciousness of Duty. In the conscious- 
ness of Duty we have no other than the Supremacy of Reason, as 
constituting the very core or essence of Self-consciousness. The “I 
ought” of Duty is the assertion by the rational self of its own authori- 
tative rank as contrasted with all that belongs to the empirical ego, 
the assertion of its own sovereign pre-eminence over the impulses and 
inclinations of the sensuous side of our nature. And since Reason has 
here to do, so to speak, with itself — to determine its own life, to make 
its own maxim the principle of its action — it requires nothing but 
what is capable of being fulfilled, the sollen implies konnen. Accord- 
ingly, the ideal of Reason, which in the sphere of theoretical know- 
ledge took the form of faith or trust makes itself felt in practice as 
an unconditional command, a categorical imperative. The realization 
of the good will is neither a merit that calls for praise nor a means to 
gratification as a reward ; respect or reverence for a self-imposed law 
is the one feeling that accompanies it. Hence Kant was the strong 
opponent of all 'Frinkgeld moral, which is ready and willing enough 
to perform the virtuous deed, and then holds out its hand in the hope 
that some little consideration in the shape of pleasure may fall to its 
lot, and the merciless critic no less of that Fugendeitelkeit , which 
prides itself upon having prudently chosen the better part and upon 
having won real bliss thereby. 

There should now be no difficulty in seeing why Kant assigned what 
he called the primacy to Reason in its attitude or function as practical. 
For only in respect to practice or conduct does it, in his view, become 
absolutely impossible for any reflective mind to interpret Self- 
conscioumess after the fashion of objective fact. In theoretical experi- 
ence the Ideas of Reason suggest the possibility of the orderly 
systematic laws of phenomena being ways in which a spiritual or 
noumenal reality appears to us, but in the sphere of conduct this 
possibility gains the additional evidence needed to convert it into 
assured certainty. Reason in relation to practice brings before us in 
very vivid fashion a mode of being transcending the limited sphere of 
the categories, and only from what there is given in the sphere of 
practice can anything definite be concluded as to the further deter- 
mination of the world of spiritual reality. Kant never wavered in 
regard to the supreme importance of Reason in the universe of being. 
We think, and must think, the ends prescribed by Reason to be the 
dominating factors in the realm of intelligible reality. The chief end 
prescribed by Reason in its practical aspect, the subordination, 
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namely, of the sensuous side of our nature to the requirements of 
morality, postulates as the conditions of its fulfilment the immortality 
of the soul, positive freedom of will, and the existence of an intelligent 
ground of both. What, then, the theoretical Reason in that it is weak 
through its dependence upon sense could not do becomes possible for 
the moral consciousness which is not so dependent. Instead of the 
bare idea of the permanence of a thinking substance, it offers us the 
practical and rational certainty of the unbroken continuance of the 
individual's self-conscious life as progressively realizing the moral 
law. Instead of the contradictory notion of the phenomenal world as 
complete in itself, it offers us the practical guarantee of freedom in 
self-determination, and with it of man's citizenship in the spiritual 
kingdom. Instead of the mere conception of an absolute Being whose 
existence could not be proved, it offers us the practical warrant of the 
reality of a Mind that is morally perfect and in and through whom the 
harmonizing of the spheres of sense and of Reason is secured. Thus 
the Kritik of Practical Reason expands and gives concreteness to the 
abstract conception of Reason as Self-determining which alone had 
remained from the analysis of theoretical knowledge. 

Reconciliation of the two spheres, those of necessity and freedom, 
which seemed at first so disparate, Kant came to recognize as incum- 
bent upon philosophical reflexion, owing to the circumstance that 
the ideals of Reason have to be realized in the phenomenal world. 
And in the third Kritik , the Kritik of Judgement (Urteilskraft), he 
faced and wrestled with this final question: What conception are we 
compelled to form of nature, if it is to be regarded as the field of 
action, the field of development, for conscious subjects with moral 
and spiritual ideals? It was through means of the notion of the 
adaptation of empirical fact to the ends of Reason, through the notion, 
in other words, of purpose or design in nature, that he attempted to 
span the gulf between the two worlds previously kept apart and to 
solve the problem in which his researches so far had culminated. In 
two specific departments of the natural world he found illustration 
of the adaptation for which he was in search. 

On the one hand, the analysis of aesthetic judgements, judgements 
asserting that objects are beautiful or that nature is sublime, reveals, 
he argued, the fact that the opposition of sense and thought can be 
transcended, if not in knowledge, yet in feeling. The appreciation of 
beauty arises in the case of the consciousness of an object in which 
the particulars of sense are felt, if not known, to be in conformity 
with the demands of Reason. Such judgements rest, it is true, upon 
subjective experience, and yet we unhesitatingly claim for them 
universality and objective validity. Beauty would seem to be for 
us the realization in the phenomenal world, and as if by free grace, 
of an idea that cannot be verified in knowledge, the spiritual breaking 
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through, as it were, the impedimenta of sense and giving us an 
Ahnung of what lies beyond. So, again, the sublime in nature indi- 
cates the presence of a higher greatness than the materials of nature 
can hold or express. Thus the starry heavens, which at first by their 
immeasurable magnitude appal us, come at length to suggest to us 
the majesty of the unconditional moral law within us, and hence seem 
to reveal to us something in sympathy with our essential and better 
self. Consciousness of the beautiful and of the sublime leads us, then, 
to discern in nature the work of a spirit akin to our own. 

On the other hand, still more markedly is the appearance of 
objective validity in the teleological judgements we pass on certain 
phenomena of outer nature. Our world is the home of organic life; 
and, in regard to organic beings, we seem compelled to resort to the 
category of purpose. We find in them a mode of growth wholly unlike 
the only mode of growth compatible with mechanical principles, the 
addition, namely, of part to part. We find in them, again, a mode of 
structure not in the least resembling such an aggregate of components 
as is exemplified in inorganic things, for the whole and the parts of an 
organism appear to stand in a position of mutual dependence and 
reciprocal determination. In interpreting the existence and growth of 
organic beings, we inevitably, therefore, bring to our aid the con- 
ception of causality according to ends, a conception of causality in 
which the parts do not determine the whole but the whole the parts, 
in which the idea of the whole is antecedent to the existence of the 
parts. 

We cannot, however, stop here. In our judgements in respect to 
organisms there is and must be a perfectly general principle involved. 
Otherwise the possibility of passing such judgements in this special 
case would be inexplicable. And this general principle is none other 
than the idea of the structure of nature as being adapted to Reason or 
Intelligence. The employment of the teleological principle with respect 
to organisms suggests, and indeed compels, the extension of it to the 
world as a whole, and more especially to the entire sphere of human 
life. When, however, we fashion to ourselves the idea of the intelligi- 
bility of nature in its contingent particulars, we must of necessity take 
such idea to be that of a determination of the particular by an Under- 
standing wherein the particular, for us contingent, is a necessary 
expression of its universal principles. Thus, the more concrete 
expression of the idea of the intelligibility of nature, of end in nature, 
is the idea of an intuitive Understanding , an Understanding that 
produces the particulars in and through the representation of the 
whole. So far as the sphere of theoretical knowledge is concerned, the 
idea of such an understanding is of no more avail than the regulative 
principles of Reason, of which, indeed, it may be said to be a concrete 
expression. Moreover, in the sphere of theoretical cognition it can 
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never be possible to regard any one part of what is known as itself 
constituting an absolute end. But in the sphere of practice a final end 
is presented. Man, not as a natural product, but as the bearer of the 
moral law, is a final end, a final end not merely in respect to nature 
where such a conception is, indeed, foreign, but in the whole system 
of intelligible reality. An ethical teleology, according to which the 
entire system of real fact is adapted to the attainment on the part of 
human beings of the life of goodness, may be said, therefore, to be 
the final form of the Kantian metaphysics. "The world," Kant 
averred, “must be represented as having originated from an Idea if it 
is to harmonize with that use of Reason without which we should hold 
ourselves unworthy of Reason, namely, the moral use, which rests 
entirely on the idea of the Supreme Good." 

Even from an account of the critical philosophy so meagre as 
the foregoing it is apparent that divergent principles come to 
light at different stages in the development of the system. Taken 
as a whole these divergent lines of reflexion exhibit a suspicious 
tendency to fall asunder, and not seldom the devices to which Kant 
had recourse for the purpose of holding them together present the 
aspect of being strained and artificial. Thus, it is not surprising that 
various antagonistic streams of metaphysical speculation found their 
starting-point and many of the arguments by which they were sup- 
ported in the Kantian philosophy. By following out the central 
thought of Kant's theory of knowledge and the path suggested by 
his treatment of Reason and of the idea of end or purpose, his imme- 
diate successors reached a view of existence as dependent in its 
entirety upon one ultimate ground or principle of Self-consciousness, 
the view characteristic of Post-Kantian idealism (Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel). Again, in so far as stress was laid in the Kantian philo- 
sophy upon the necessity of assuming things-in-themselves, as real 
entities which were the causes of sense-impressions, it prepared the 
way for that form of realism which was subsequently developed by 
Herbart. Once more, the primacy attributed by Kant to the practical 
Reason led by a series of easy stages to the metaphysical theory of 
Schopenhauer of the Will as the ultimate reality. 

I should like, however, in conclusion, to revert to the considera- 
tions which induced Kant to describe the world of things-in-them- 
selves as a complement making up with the world of phenomena what 
we may call the world of intelligible existence. As the Kantian 
Kritik proceeds, and stage by stage the supreme significance of 
Reason or Self-consciousness in the structure of reality as a whole is 
brought to light, it becomes clear, 1 think, that Kant had offered no 
sufficient ground for maintaining that the expression just used, a 
complement to the world of phenomena, is either accurate or justifi- 
able. In developing his conception of Self-consciousness, Kant 
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himself effectively disposed of the view that the realm of phenomena 
and the realm of things-in-themselves form two parts of the world 
of existence, the term “existence” being applied in the same sense to 
each. It would have been truer to his own mode of interpreting 
reality had he said that in the strict meaning of the term “existence” 
the world of phenomena does not exist. For he made it abundantly 
evident that phenomena cannot be regarded as separate independent 
entities, that they can be no more than the orderly connected 
ways in which reality is apprehended by a finite mind under the 
restrictions of sense-intuition. The reality of a phenomenon certainly, 
therefore, did not indicate for him existence of that phenomenon 
in the ultimate sense; it indicated rather the orderly connexion 
of one part of the experience of a thinking mind with other parts. 
This conclusion, however, having been reached, we can readily see 
how easy it was for Kant to fall into the habit of treating the world 
of experience after the fashion of a resultant, produced by the inter- 
course of two entirely unknown entitities— on the one hand, the 
unknown things-in-themselves which are other than the mind and, 
on the other hand, the equally unknown thing-in-itself which is the 
mind. And then it followed, by an inevitable inference, that ultimate 
reality eludes knowledge, that real being can be affirmed only in so 
far as a ground of explanation for the limited and finite character of 
knowledge must be sought. Yet, by the help of such a supposition, the 
finite and limited character of knowledge cannot itself be regarded as 
connected in any vital or integral fashion with the ultimate nature of 
existence, but only as in some inexplicable and mysterious way 
following from it. In short, the conception of things-in-themselves 
which thus emerges evinces its untenability in face of the following 
dilemma. If things-in-themselves are in no way connected with things 
as known and do not enter into the same system with them, the 
assumption of their existence aids us not at all in solving the problem 
of the possibility of knowledge; if they arc in any way connected with 
things as known and do enter into the same system with them, it 
cannot be legitimate to deny to them the relations, the connexions, 
which would render them possible facts of knowledge for a self- 
conscious subject. Kant's own criticism itself affords, that is to say, 
sufficient warrant for refusing to recognize the possibility of any 
realm of the Unknowable, however unhesitatingly it has to be 
admitted that vast regions are to us unknown. 
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Nobody interested in philosophy need be deterred by Kant's 
reputation for difficulty from familiarizing himself with his ethics. 
While the Critique of Pure Reason and his other non-ethical works 
are very hard to follow, the first two chapters of the Fundamental 
Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals 1 at least are clear and straight- 
forward and presuppose little previous acquaintance with philosophy. 
The third chapter is not about ethics as such but about the meta- 
physical problem of freedom and should be omitted by anyone who 
is not familiar with Kant's general philosophy, but the first two 
give a fairly complete though outline account of his main ethical 
principles and can be grasped by themselves as a whole. The diffi- 
culty the reader will feel is not so much in understanding what Kant 
says as in understanding why he says it. I wish to help him with 
this and show what case can be made out for the two main ethical 
doctrines of Kant which are most likely to strike him as repellent. 
Now, while any reader who is not prejudiced in favour of naturalism 
or hedonism will probably see that Kant has something very impor- 
tant to say at least about one side of our moral experience, it must 
be admitted that there is no great moral philosopher whom it is so 
easy to criticize as Kant. To point out obvious objections to his 
central ethical doctrines docs not seem to be beyond the capacity 
of even a third-class student. This is due, I think, partly to the 
fact that his ethics is very much out of harmony with the spirit of 
the present day, though this is not necessarily an objection to Kant, 
and partly to his very laconic way of stating the fundamental 
principles of his system. Pie does not say enough to make it clear 
how he would have answered objections, and consequently in 
considering them we have to guess what he would have said or 
think for ourselves how his words might be interpreted so as to 

1 This should be distinguished from the Metaphysic of Morals , which is 
a more detailed ethical treatise but is much less important and not often 
read. The Critique of Practical Judgment , while giving Kant’s ethical prin- 
ciples, has as its main object the connection of Kant’s ethics with the rest 
of his philosophy and presupposes the Critique of Pure Reason. Kant’s Theory 
of Ethics by Abbott consists of a translation of the Fundamental Principles 
. . . and the Critique of the Practical Reason in full besides some selections 
from other works. The best criticisms of Kant’s ethics that I know are to be 
found in chapters in Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil , vol. i, and Broad, 
Five Types of Ethical Theory. 
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escape them. For I think that it is, in dealing with a great philosopher, 
always better, if possible, to interpret his words in a way which will 
make them seem defensible rather than in a way which will make 
them seem simply foolish. Unless we have conclusive reasons for 
supposing that Kant made a fool of himself, it is surely more likely 
that he has not done so than that he has, and he should therefore, 
if possible, be interpreted accordingly. I shall go on this principle 
in the present article. 

The two most characteristic and startling doctrines of Kant are 
his view that the rightness of an action is to be determined a priori 
irrespective of its consequences and his denial of value to all actions 
that are motived by desire. I am no adherent of Kant on these 
points and incline to a very different theory of ethics from his, but 
I wish to give him a fair run for his money. As a preliminary I must 
first mention one other point briefly. People sometimes think of 
Kant as holding the view that the good will is the only thing good 
otherwise than as a mere means. But this is not true, for Kant did 
regard pleasure as good otherwise than as a means. What he refused 
to admit was that pleasure was good unconditionally, i.e. under all 
circumstances. According to him the pleasure of a bad man is bad, 
not good, but the pleasure of a good man is good irrespective of its 
consequences. It is better even according to Kant that a good man 
should enjoy himself than that he should not, even if he were 
annihilated next moment and his enjoyment produced no appre- 
ciable good effect. This makes pleasure good otherwise than as a 
means, but it does not make it unconditionally good, for it can only 
be good if the man who enjoys it is morally good. Consequently for 
Kant there are always two goods, the good will, which is uncondi- 
tionally good, and pleasure, which is good only when it accompanies 
the former, lie docs not admit any other good and expressly denies 
any differ ence in value according to quality between different 
pleasures. The doctrines that pleasure is only good if it is enjoyed 
by a morally good man (an assumption which will seem less plausible 
to many people when it is pointed out that it implies the retributive 
theory of punishment) and that there are no other goods besides 
pleasure and the good will are not proved, but then no assertions 
about what is good-in-itself can be. What is good-in-itself is a 
question to be answered ultimately by intuitive insight rather than 
by argument. 

Now, to return to the first of the two doctrines of Kant mentioned 
at the beginning of the previous paragraph, we must not exaggerate 
Kant's attitude. There is no need to suppose that he meant that 
empirical facts should never be considered at all in deciding what 
is right. He insists that empirical objects must not be “the condition" 
or “determining-ground” of a moral law, but this is not to deny that 
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empirical knowledge is required to carry out the law. It is plain in 
the first place that, if the major premiss — all lies are wrong — is 
a priori , we must, before we can act on it, have given in experience 
the minor premiss — this is (or would be) a lie. Further it is incredible 
that Kant can have failed to realize that detailed empirical know- 
ledge may be required in order to carry out the principle, e.g., to 
discover the best way of telling the truth so as to make it clear to 
the individual to whom it is our duty to tell it. With two of the 
moral laws (categorical imperatives) he gives — develop our talents 
and help those in need — it is still more obvious that if they are to 
be applied effectively much empirical knowledge is necessary. We 
must consider consequences then according to Kant, but only up 
to a point. We must consider the effect of our truthful words on 
the state of mind of the person to whom we speak them so far as 
to determine whether they really will make the truth clear to him, 
but not so far as to determine whether they will give him and others 
more pleasure than pain. What we must not do according to Kant 
is base the general principle forbidding us to tell lies on empirical 
grounds, such as the bad consequences of lying, or to make excep- 
tions to the law in particular cases on the ground that to tell a lie 
in this or that special case will produce more good than evil. It is thus 
only the general law and not its particular applications which according 
to Kant can be seen to be independent of consequences and a priori. 

Kant's attitude on this point may be traced to the following 
causes: (i) For Kant the only things which are intrinsically good are 
the good will and, in a lesser degree and subordinate position, 
pleasure, provided it is deserved by the person who enjoys it. Now 
the good will is not a consequence but something inherent in the 
act. Kant's morality, therefore, could only have been based on 
consequences if he had been prepared to be a hedonist. 

(2) Moral action cannot, according to Kant, be determined by 
empirical cases because otherwise it would not be free. But the only 
non-empirical cause is the consciousness of a law a priori , therefore 
it must be determined by that. (This ground for Kant's view cannot 
be adequately appreciated without knowledge of the Critique of Pure 
Reason .) 

(3) We seem, sometimes at least — I am afraid Kant implies 
“always," which is quite untenable — to know with certainty, and 
not merely to have a probable opinion, that an act is right; but if 
its rightness or wrongness were to be judged by its consequences 
we could, owing to our lack of ability to foretell the future, never 
be quite certain of this. 

(4) Experience can only tell us what is, but ethics deals with what 
ought to be; and this is unfortunately often very different from 
what is, therefore ethics cannot be empirical. 
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(5) We are conscious of the moral law as carrying with it an 
absolute, unconditional necessity, therefore it cannot depend on 
particular circumstances or even on features common to all men but 
not to all possible rational beings. 

From the supposed a priori nature of ethics various others of the 
fundamental doctrines of Kant would seem to follow. An a priori 
proposition, it seems, must be universal; if it is necessary a priori 
that S should be P, it is impossible that it could be sometimes 
not-P. Therefore Kant concluded that moral laws must be universal 
and must not admit of exceptions in particular cases. Just as it is 
inadmissible to say 5 + 7 usually = 12, but in this case I had better 
suppose that they = 13 because otherwise my accounts will not 
balance, Kant would insist that it is inadmissible to say — It is 
usually wrong to tell lies, but in this particular case I shall do more 
good than harm by telling a lie, therefore I had better lie. Further, 
an a priori principle must be such that its truth or falsehood is 
capable of being seen without reference to empirical circumstances, 
and therefore a moral law would seem to be in the same position 
and cannot depend for its validity on the empirical fact that its 
observance is likely to produce good consequences. Further, an 
a priori principle would seem to be one the denial of which was 
self-contradictory, 1 and to show this would seem to be the only way 
of proving it if it is not self-evident but requires proof. So Kant’s 
main test for showing the wrongness of different kinds of acts is by 
showing that they express a self-contradictory principle. Thus by 
a scries of plausible steps we seem to be led to a position like Kant’s. 
I do not think myself that we can stop there, or that the arguments 
given arc all indisputably valid, but I hope I have said sufficient to 
show that Kant’s doctrine of universal a priori moral laws is not 
merely gratuitous but has something to be said in its favour. I 
think myself that Kant was right in holding that universal a priori 
propositions are presupposed in all ethical judgment, but wrong as 
to the nature of the former. He thought they were propositions to 
the effect that a certain kind of act is right under all circumstances, 
but this has been generally rejected by other moral philosophers, 
I think rightly. The alternative is to hold that the universal a priori 
propositions are either propositions about what is good, or proposi- 
tions about prima facie obligations in Ross’s sense (e.g., that we are 
always under an obligation to keep a promise although this may be 
occasionally outweighed by a stronger obligation) or both. 

1 Kant admitted exceptions to this in the theoretical sphere with his 
synthetic a priori principles, but they can only be synthetic according to 
his philosophy because they are dependent on the forms of sensible intuition, 
space and time, and they are therefore not completely a priori in the sense 
in which the principles of ethics are. There is nothing analogous to these in 
his ethics. 
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Kant's principal means of testing whether an act is right or wrong 
is by asking if one could without inconsistency will the universal 
application of the maxim on which it is based. In the Grundlegung 
(Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals) he claims to 
show by this method that it is wrong to commit suicide when life 
has become more painful than pleasant, wrong to make promises 
which you do not intend to keep, wrong to neglect to develop your 
talents, and wrong to refuse help to those in need of it. 1 In each 
case he contends that, while we may will these wrong acts ourselves 
if we are immoral, we could not will that such a principle should be 
univeralized. The method has been much criticized, and I should 
agree with the criticisms in so far as they show that Kant did not 
succeed in demonstrating the presence of a contradiction in any of 
these wrong principles such that it would be logically impossible for 
a race to exist in which they were applied universally. This is, 
however, entirely a new point. Kant only claims to find such a 
contradiction in the first two of the four wrong principles, i.e. the 
principle of committing suicide as soon as we can see that the 
remainder of life is likely to yield a surplus of pain over pleasure 
and the principle of making promises whenever it suits our interests 
without intending to keep them. He does not even attempt to do 
so in the case of the last two, neglect to develop one's own talents 
and neglect to help other people. The reason he gives why these 
actions are wTong is not that the principles cannot be thought as 
holding universally but that they cannot be willed to hold univer- 
sally, as "such a will would contradict itself/' 2 Now I think that this 
distinction is very important and that Kant would have made out 
a much stronger case if he had confined himself to saying in all four 
instances that willing the law to hold universally would contradict 
itself and had not added in the first two that it was self-contradictory 
even to think them to hold universally. A race in which people lied 
and made false promises whenever they thought it suited their 
interests is perfectly thinkable and might well continue to exist, 
though in an unsatisfactory condition, but to will that such a 
principle should be universally practised might still be said to be 
self-contradictory in the sense of being a purpose which tended to its 
own defeat . For if everybody lied the liar would not be believed and 
therefore he could not consistently will that his principle should be 
universalized, though he may well enough will to make an exception 
in his own case. It has been objected against Kant that many right 
principles such as — help the destitute — would, if universalized, like- 
wise be self-contradictory, since there would then be no destitute 
people left to help, but this is to overlook a fundamental difference 
between the two cases. A man who helps the destitute could 
1 Abbott, Kant's Theory of Ethics , p. 39 ff. * Ibid., p. 41. 
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univeralize his principle without inconsistency because, if there 
were as a result no destitute people left to help, this would only 
mean that his purpose had been completely fulfilled; but the liar 
could not thus universalize his principle for, if as a result, there 
could be no more lies because they would not be believed, his purpose 
would be thwarted, not fulfilled. The liar is pursuing a policy which 
may or may not be successful in securing his individual ends (Kant 
leaves this point open here), but which if universalized would be 
self-defeating and therefore could not be universalized consistently. 
No doubt a particular man might hope that, even if his principle 
were universalized, he would be able to lie more plausibly than other 
people, and so still gain the advantage, but this could not apply to 
all liars, and the universalization of the principle would at least 
tend , other things being equal, to its own defeat, while the uni- 
versalization of the principle of helping the destitute would tend 
to the success of the purpose of the men who embraced this principle 
and not to its defeat. 

I cannot see that the argument which Kant chooses to show the 
wrongness of suicide is more than a sophistry. Both Rashdall 1 and 
Field 2 give a wrong account of the grounds for Kant's condemnation 
of suicide in the Grundlegung, saying that his reason is that, if every- 
body committed suicide, there would be nobody left to commit it 
and therefore the principle could not be universalized. Kant's real 
argument3 is more subtle. It is as follows: If I commit suicide in 
order to escape pain I am acting out of self-love. But the object of 
self-love is to further life. Therefore it is self-contradictory to kill 
oneself out of self-love. The argument seems to depend on an 
ambiguous use of self-love to mean the desire for pleasure and 
aversion to pain in the first premiss and the desire to preserve life 
in the second. It also covers only the case of a man who commits 
suicide on hedonistic grounds. Kant therefore fails to justify the 
prohibition of suicide as an independent principle. No doubt it 
could in most cases be brought under the principle of not refusing 
your help to a world which needs it, but this would not enable one 
to rule out euthanasia a priori , as Kant would have liked to do, 
since it would be very difficult to forbid the suicide of many hopeless 
and suffering invalids under this principle. 

I think, however, that a case can be made for Kant's treatment 
of the other two principles. Kant says that the man who refuses to 
help those in need is acting on a principle which, if universalized, 
would defeat its own end, since it would deprive him of the chance 
of being helped by others and there is no man who can be certain 
that he will not sometimes need this help. He has refused to give 

1 Theory of Good and Evil , pp. 114-115. 

» Moral Theory , p. 24. 3 Abbott, p. 39. 
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because he prefers his own comfort and pleasure, but his own comfort 
and pleasure are liable to depend on or at least to be greatly influenced 
by the uncovenanted kindness of others. We should not interpret 
Kant so narrowly as to limit his meaning to financial help, and, in 
fact, while everybody does not need "charity” in the financial sense, 
everybody, however prosperous, does .need kindness from others in 
the ordinary intercourse of life. It has been objected that this 
account bases the rule on consequences after all and even on selfish 
expediency, so that Kant contradicts his own principles; but there 
is a fundamental difference between giving something because we 
expect we shall be repaid for that particular gift ourselves and 
giving it because we realize that it is unfair not to give when we 
know that we should not wish to be ourselves debarred from the 
hope of receiving any kindness from others. A man who sends a 
cheque to a particular charity is usually not at all likely to be 
helped later on by that particular charity himself or to gain help 
from any other source because of that cheque, but it remains true 
that one of the reasons why, if he can afford it, he should give 
money for charitable purposes is because he would wish others to 
help him if he needed their help, and therefore in all consistency 
he ought also to help others who need his help. To appeal to the 
consequences of the hypothetical practice of the general rule is not 
to appeal to the consequences of the particular act itself. It would 
be a morally worthless act if I gave only because I thought I could 
get back more for myself by giving, but it is not morally worthless 
if I give because I realize that it is inconsistent to expect kindness 
from others and yet refuse to show it to others myself. Now this is 
certainly one of the reasons why it is a duty to help others, though 
Kant, I must admit, is wrong in speaking as though it were the 
only one. 

It has been objected against Kant that there are people who 
would prefer to suffer want themselves rather than to have their 
pride offended by being helped by somebody else, and that such 
people might therefore cheerfully will the universalization of the 
principle that one should give no help to others. But while there 
seem to be people who would rather starve than apply to the Poor 
Law, it is extremely doubtful whether there are any who would 
wish to be cut off from all possibility of kindness on the part of 
others, though they might say they did without really meaning it. 
And, even if there be such people, Kant could say that, though 
they willed the universalization of the wrong principle, they willed 
it inconsistently. For they would will it either for the sake of their 
own happiness or out of pride. But the universalization of the 
principle would certainly be detrimental to their chances of happi- 
ness and would hinder rather than promote the attainment of 
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anything for which they could legitimately feel pride. Therefore in 
either case the principle they willed would tend to its own defeat 
if universalized. 

The argument for the principle that we ought to develop our own 
talents is stated as though it were simply that a man's talents are 
useful to himself in general, but it is capable of the same develop- 
ment as in the case of the principle that we ought to help others. 
A man who neglects to develop his capacities does so usually in 
order to secure enjoyment and ease, but if this principle had 
been applied universally it would have meant less, not more, 
enjoyment and ease for humanity as a whole and for the man 
himself as an individual. We should have had, e.g., no labour-saving 
inventions. The policy, if universalized, would have again there- 
fore defeated the very purpose for which it was adopted by the 
individual. 

It cannot be contended that Kant has justified all his categorical 
imperatives in this way, but then he only puts these forward as 
examples of his method. But it is at least arguable that in general 
all wrong action expresses a self-defeating principle because, while 
a particular wrong act may gain its end, the principle on which it 
is based could not be made universal without conducing to the defeat 
of this very end. We must not say that the particular wrong act 
will necessarily interfere with the satisfaction of the doer and that 
therefore he ought not to do it — in that case we are advocating a 
selfish morality which is altogether opposed to the spirit of Kant — 
but we may say consistently with his spirit that the reason why we 
ought not to do it is because if universalized it would have that 
effect. The wrong act maybe conducive to the man’s own happiness, 
— apart from theological postulates such as Kant makes elsewhere 
about a future life — but it is the expression of a principle which 
could not be applied in all cases without defeating itself, and there- 
fore it is a principle which it is impossible to apply impartially 
without destroying any reason that could be given for its application. 

Kant has thus, I think, found a characteristic which belongs to 
all wrong acts and which gives one of the reasons why the acts in 
question ought not to be performed, namely, a certain inconsistency 
which reveals itself if the principle is universalized. In this he 
expresses one important aspect of ethics which has been worked out 
by writers like Paton. But it is not the only side. One of the reasons 
why I ought to help those in distress is that, if I were in distress 
myself I should need the help of others, and I am therefore not 
acting fairly in refusing to them what I should expect from them 
myself if the positions were reversed. But surely another reason is 
simply that it produces good or at least lessens their pain (an evil). 
It may indeed still be the case that the first reason is ultimately 
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reducible to the second and that the only reason why we ought to 
act fairly is because on the whole it will produce the greatest good, 
but it is clear that the second reason cannot be reduced to the first. 
There is clearly some obligation to remove evils that we can remove 
just because they are evil and for no other reason. 

In the second place Kant has not given a strict proof that any 
of the acts of which he speaks are wrong. All he has done is to 
advance considerations that would be likely to make a man who is 
not a complete ethical sceptic see better that and why these acts 
are wrong. We may add that this is in any case probably all that a 
philosopher can do. Kant himself vacillates between the view that 
ethical principles are capable of formal logical proof and the view 
that they are self-evident, and I doubt whether he intended to give 
a proof with his last two examples, though he did with his first two. 
To me it seems clear that no strict proof of Kant's kind is possible 
in either case, and this for the following reasons: 

(1) It does not follow because the universal performance of a 
certain kind of act would be inconsistent or even logically impossible 
that to do it in any case or indeed in all cases would be morally 
wrong. The notion of moral necessity (obligation) is not deducible 
from that of logical necessity, nor the notion of moral badness from 
that of logical inconsistency. They are quite different concepts, and 
Kant provides no intermediate links to bridge the gulf between them. 
Even granted that it would defeat my purpose if everybody did 
what I do, why should I not do it all the same if it suits my end, 
knowing that in fact everybody else will not do it? Indeed, why 
should it be immoral even for everybody to do it always? It would 
fail to give them what they wanted, but Kant would be the last to 
wish to derive obligation from desire. Even if it were logically 
impossible, that would not make it or any attempt at approximation 
to it immoral. 

(2) We might succeed in showing that the universalization of a 
principle would be inconsistent with the fulfilment of the desires 
which lead people to practise it, but that would not trouble anybody 
w r ho asserted the principle as a categorical and not only as a hypo- 
thetical imperative. Kant can show that the universal practice of 
lying would be inconsistent with the attainment of the ends normally 
thought to be secured by lying, but if anybody maintained that it 
was a "categorical imperative," a duty for its own sake, to tell lies, 
as Kant said it was to tell the truth, this would not trouble him. 
In fact, I suppose nobody would maintain this, but the logical 
possibility of it is sufficient to show that Kant has not succeeded 
in his proof. The principle of telling the truth for its own sake is 
consistent in a way in which the principle of telling lies to suit one's 
particular ends is not, but how can we show that the principle of 
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telling the truth for its own sake is more consistent than the 
principle of lying for its own sake would be? 

(3) While Kant intends his argument to be a priori and independent 
of human psychology, it really in each case assumes certain empirical 
facts about human nature. Universal lying would not defeat its own 
end if it were not an empirical fact that human beings tended to 
disbelieve assertions when they had already been deceived or knew 
others to have been deceived. The principle of not helping others 
would likewise not be self-defeating if it were not for the empirical 
fact that there is nobody whatever who can count on never having 
any use for the kindness of others. But, though Kant has not proved 
the rightness or wrongness of any acts, he has advanced considera- 
tions which help us to see better why they are right or wrong. 

Further, I am not prepared to agree with Kant that the laws in 
question admit of no exception, still less that we (in the strictest 
sense) know this to be the case. It is not, indeed, desirable to think 
very much about the possibility of exceptions, since the great 
majority of people are far more likely to sin through departing from 
truth when they ought not to do so than through failing to depart 
from it in the very rare cases when they ought to do so. But I cannot 
hold, as Kant does, that it would be wrong to tell a murderer a lie 
in order to save his victim, and still less can it be admitted that all 
duties are capable of being brought under the heading of fairly 
simple universal laws which allow of no exception. If we are to retain 
universality and certainty for the moral laws, we must make an 
amendment which Kant would not have countenanced and say that 
they are not absolute duties but prima facie duties in the sense in 
which the term is used by Ross. 1 It may be sometimes right to tell 
a lie, e.g., in order to save life, but we could still say that it was always 
vl prima facie duty not to lie, meaning that it was an absolute duty 
unless overridden by a more binding moral claim. Whether even the 
prima facie duties are not themselves always dependent on some 
good to be realized or some evil to be averted is a very difficult 
question. 

One difficulty about Kant's method is to decide what exactly it 
is we are to universalize in a given case. If A wishes to marry B 
he certainly could not consistently will that everybody else should 
do so, but this would hardly make the action of marrying B wrong. 
It is obvious that, if we ask Kant's question, we must ask it about 
something more general than that. On the other hand, it cannot be 
made completely general, or it would provide no clue at all as to 
what is right or wrong in a particular case. But what degree of 
generality is required? I could not consistently will that everybody 
should devote his working life to philosophizing, because in that case 
1 The Right and the Good, p. 19 B. 
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we should all starve, including myself, but it does not follow that 
it is wrong of me to do so. Yet can we say that the principle — 
philosophize all one's working life — is less general logically than the 
principles about lying and suicide? No doubt there are fewer people 
with whom the question arises, but this merely numerical point 
cannot be the point of difference which brings it about that the 
impossibility of willing the universalization of the principle is in 
one case an argument showing that the act is wrong, and in the 
other case quite compatible with its rightness. Kant might reply 
that the question of philosophizing fell under the more ultimate 
one of developing one's talents, the universalization of which is not 
self-contradictory, but he does not say how we are to tell when we 
have reached an ultimate principle. So, though Kant's criterion is 
no doubt sometimes very useful, there are certainly difficulties about 
its application. 

Let us now turn to the second question which I expressed my 
intention of discussing, the question of the value or non-value of 
actions which are motived by some desire and not by “respect for 
the moral law." It is sometimes said that Kant supposed we could 
and ought to perform moral acts without having any desire to do 
so; but this, though strictly accurate, is misleading, since Kant says 
that such acts are performed out of “respect for the moral law," 
and this “respect for the moral law,” though sharply differentiated 
from other desires, is regarded by him as being analogous to a desire 
in so far as it can serve as a motive for action. It really makes very 
little difference whether we describe the tendency to find satisfaction 
in doing one's duty as a desire, and then add, as we should have to 
do in any case, that it is different from other desires, or we deny, 
like Kant, that it is a desire and then add that it is something 
analogous to desire. But it remains a paradox that value is ascribed 
only to actions motived by respect for the moral law and not to 
actions motived by a so-called higher desire, especially love. A 
distinction ought, however, to be drawn between (i) acting because 
of such a desire, and (2) merely acting in accordance with the desire, 
and I am not sure whether Kant meant to exclude all value from 
the latter or only from the former actions. 

Now for the position that there is no value, or at least no moral 
value, in action from such a desire a good case can be made out. 
If I do something merely because I desire, say, the advance of 
knowledge or another person's welfare, this, though it would be 
generally held to be a case of a higher as opposed to a lower desire, 
cannot give my action moral value. For, if I act merely from a 
particular desire, however “high," I am wantonly taking the risk 
that my act may be wrong since I cannot be certain that the acts 
to which any particular desire prompts me will coincide with the 
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right ones. Even if they do coincide and the act is externally right, 
I cannot claim any merit for this, any more than I can when an 
act prompted by a selfish desire is thus in accord with the general 
good. For, since I am acting simply from desire without asking 
about what is right, this coincidence is a mere accident. If my 
motive is only a desire without reference to the moral law, it might 
rather seem that I was morally to blame for taking the risk that my 
act might be wrong. If I do something merely because I want to 
without considering whether it is right or wrong, am I not definitely 
guilty of immorality whether it does in fact turn out right or wrong? 

Nevertheless, despite these arguments, most people feel that 
somebody who was always thinking of the moral law and consciously 
applying it to all his everyday choices would be more likely to be 
a prig than a saint and that the action of a man who sacrifices 
himself from love without thinking of the moral law at all may 
have a great deal of value. The answer to this difficulty seems to 
be that we are sometimes justified in acting from desire and taking 
it for granted that what we do if we choose the best means to the 
end set by the desire will be morally right. Thus I have a certain 
desire to teach philosophy effectively and it is while engaged in my 
teaching work almost always morally right for me to do what will 
most further the end of that desire. I can almost always take for 
granted that if, when teaching, I act from this desire to the best of 
my ability, I shall be doing what is morally right, also I know that 
to ask further in detail about each particular step I take to that 
end — say, each sentence in a lecture — whether it is also for the 
greatest good in general and does not conflict with any other moral 
law would be useless and would prevent my doing my work effec- 
tively by wasting time and distracting my attention from the 
pursuit of the end which I can take for granted I ought to pursue 
here. The reason is simply that the act which is best fitted to promote 
this end will only in very rare cases clash with other ends of superior 
importance, and it is fortunately quite possible to take this for 
granted without thinking about it in almost all cases and yet make 
an exception in case of a real conflict, e.g., interrupt a lesson to 
save life. No doubt, if there is a conflict between the desire in question 
and another desire such as the desire to save trouble or perhaps the 
desire to make others believe that I am teaching effectively, it is 
desirable that one's moral consciousness should intervene in order 
to turn the scale in favour of the first desire. The moral man need 
not be always thinking about the moral law but may simply follow 
his desires as long as he is justified in taking it for granted that the 
acts prompted by the desire will be in accord with the moral law. 
This taking for granted is done at his peril, but the risk must be 
taken, because if he always asked explicitly about every act, whether 
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it was an exception or not he would probably make more mistakes 
and certainly get very much less work done. Kant himself reprimands 
the person who is always asking whether his acts correspond to the 
moral law in trivial cases; yet, of course, in proportion as a man is 
morally good he will be less likely to overlook real exceptions. 

It would not necessarily follow from this that actions done simply 
from, e.g., love had any intrinsic value. Most people would, however, 
say that they had, and I should agree with them. But, granted that 
they have value, have they moral value? Perhaps it may be objected 
that this is only a question of terminology, but there may be and, 
I should say, clearly are different species of intrinsic value, and it 
might be contended that Kant had given a perfectly correct account 
of moral value and merely erred in forgetting that there were other 
kinds of non-hedonistic value and so identifying this very important 
species of value with all values (excepting the case of a good man's 
pleasure, which Kant holds also to be good in a non-instrumental 
sense). There certainly seems to me to be something quite specific 
about the nature of moral value as described by Kant sufficient to 
justify us in making it a separate species distinct from other kinds. 
It is also true that if a person possesses this kind of value he is in 
a fair way to attain himself and produce for other people the 
remaining kinds also, as far as physical obstacles permit, a circum- 
stance which gives it a special importance. Also besides being 
instrumentally the most important, it is intrinsically the highest in 
some important sense of the term. 

Further, while we may perhaps refuse to ascribe “moral value" 
to any action which is not due to the moral motive, we need not 
suppose that the latter must necessarily take the form of respect 
for an abstract universal law. It may take this form, as it did in 
Kant, but it may also take the form of a desire to produce good, 
not any particular sort of good but all goods in proportion to their 
relative values, or it may take the form of what McDougall calls 
the self-regarding sentiment, the desire to be the sort of man f 
could respect; or, again, in a religious man it may take the form of 
love of a righteous God. To limit the moral motive to respect for 
the moral law as described by Kant would be to say that a person 
who thinks in terms of a moral theory conflicting with Kant's, or 
has not the same kind of psychology as Kant, cannot be moral. 
Even if thinking of morality in one of the ways I have just men- 
tioned should turn out on analysis to presuppose a wrong theory of 
ethics, we must not therefore conclude that people who thought in 
that way were not moral, and I do not suppose Kant really meant 
to draw this conclusion himself. I am only warning the reader 
against a possible inference from his words. No doubt to each of 
the motives I have mentioned in their genuine and desirable form 
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there corresponds one or more spurious forms, e.g., the desire not 
to be the sort of man that could be respected but rather actually 
to be respected by myself and others (egotism 1 ), or the desire to do 
God’s will for fear of being punished if I do not. Neither do I commit 
myself to the view that all these motives, or rather all these different 
forms taken by the moral motive, are of equal value. 

There remains the question of the value of an action which accords 
with the agent’s strongest desire at the time but is not done wholly 
from that desire but partly at least out of respect for the moral law. 
By “strongest desire” I do not mean the desire which prevails but 
the desire which is felt most strongly at the time. In this sense of 
“strongest” it is certainly not an a priori necessary proposition that 
I must always act from the strongest desire. People have confused 
the tautology that I can only act from the desire which prevails 
with the synthetic and not in the least necessary proposition that 
I can only act from the desire which I feel most keenly, and have 
consequently raised quite unnecessary difficulties. There is no more 
difficulty in denying that there is a causal law according to which 
my actions are invariably determined by or correspond to the felt 
keenness of desire than in denying any other causal proposition the 
denial of which is warranted by experience. Now, suppose the moral 
motive happens to be accompanied by another desire which will 
also be fulfilled by acting morally, and suppose this other desire is 
felt more strongly at the time than any conflicting desire. Does the 
action possess no moral value in that case, or is its value diminished? 
It is not quite clear what answer Kant would give to this question. 
It is generally assumed by critics that he would hold the moral 
value of the action to be at least diminished, but I am not quite 
sure that this is so. He certainly commits himself to the view that 
we cannot in such cases tell whether the action has moral value or 
not , 3 either when it is another’s or even when it is our own action 
that we are judging; but this might be simply because we could 
never know in these cases whether the moral motive would have 
been sufficient to lead to the act without the other desire, and it 
need not preclude some such actions in accordance with desire from 
really having moral value, though we could not tell of any particular 
actual one whether it had it or not. Nor need it necessarily preclude 
them even from having the same degree of moral value as they 
would have had if the desire had not been present, provided only 
the moral motive was sufficiently strong for it to be the case that 
it would have produced action even in the absence of that other 
desire. This is one possible interpretation of Kant’s words. 

But, even if we ascribe to him the extreme view that such actions 
never have any moral value at all, he might make quite a good case 
1 Leon, Ethics of Power. * E.g. Abbott, p. 13. 
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for himself on the basis of common-sense ethics by contending that 
it cannot be a mark of any special merit to do just what one wants 
most of all to do. On that view moral value would belong only to 
actions against the strongest desire — (not to actions prompted by 
no desire, for there are no such actions , 1 unless we, like Kant, refuse 
to class the moral motive as a desire). And I should certainly accept 
the more moderate view that, other things being equal, the moral 
value of an action is increased if it is done against the agent's 
strongest desire. We do admire a man more for an action in which 
he has to overcome a really strong temptation than we should if he 
had not felt the temptation, though we may in some cases think 
the worse of his previous acts because he has lived in such a way 
as to make himself liable to this temptation, and it seems to me that 
this admiration is perfectly justified. The action of a man who on 
moral grounds refused to give false witness against somebody else 
without having any motive to do the opposite would, though morally 
impeccable, have little or no positive intrinsic value; but, if he were 
threatened with the rack by a tyrant for not doing so, if he were 
implored by his parents, wife, and children to yield because the 
tyrant had threatened otherwise to wreak vengeance on them, if all 
his friends were persuaded by lies that he was really to blame him- 
self for the punishment which befell him so that he was completely 
disgraced in the eyes of the world as the result of his morality, and 
yet he persisted in doing his duty, the moral value of his action 
would surely be greatly increased. We should no doubt deplore the 
state of things as a whole most gravely, involving as it would both 
moral evil on the part of the tyrant and great suffering on the part 
of others, but, if we took the victim's action by itself and assessed 
its moral value, we should have to give it a very high rank indeed, 
while the action of a man who told the truth because he thought it 
right, when there was no temptation not to do so, would not deserve 
any special praise whatever. Indeed, it might be doubted not only 
whether it had much intrinsic value but whether it had any at all. 
To take another case, I know that I ought to pay, say, 2d. for a 
bus ticket if I use the bus, and I pay automatically without any 
conflict against a desire to evade payment. Has my action any 
intrinsic value at all? I doubt it. Yet if I were a child brought up 
with scanty pocket-money in a home where honesty was regarded 
rather lightly, and paying the 2d. meant going without a bun or 
not having enough money to go to the pictures, there might be 
considerable moral value in the act of payment just because there 
was a strong temptation not to perform it. Almost everybody 
performs countless similar actions for which they could not claim 

1 Excepting purely habitual behaviour, and I should not call cases of this 
"action/' 
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any moral value but which would have great moral value if they 
were done in spite of a strong desire for something incompatible 
with them. It might be objected that in the cases where the actions 
have no moral value they are done merely from habit and not 
because they are right. No doubt this would apply, e.g., to most 
cases in which I pay for bus tickets, but as I have chosen this example 
it is quite likely that the next time I pay for one I shall remember 
it and be consciously aware that I morally ought to pay the money, 
so that the cause of my paying in that case will be not habit but the 
awareness that it is right. But will this give my action of paying 
moral value? I doubt it. 

It would seem from these examples that an action has no moral 
value unless there is a temptation not to do it, i.e. unless there is 
some felt desire which conflicts with it, though other felt desires 
may support it. This seems perhaps extreme, but it may be defended 
if we take account of the following points. 

(a) I should not go so far as to say that for the action to have 
moral value it must necessarily be opposed to our strongest desire, 
only that there must be some felt desire which is in conflict with 
the performance of it. No doubt if the desire opposing it is actually 
stronger, i.e. felt more keenly, than the desire or desires in its favour, 
the moral value of the act will be increased, but this is not, I think, 
a necessary condition of its having any moral value whatever. 

(b) We need not, like Kant, make moral value the only value 
other than pleasure. The acts in question may be allowed some 
intrinsic value but not this specific kind of value. Love for another 
person could still be intrinsically good, but it would be a different 
species of good from moral value. In that case the assertion perhaps 
amounts to no more than this, that actions done out of the moral 
motive in face of a conflicting desire have a specifically different 
kind of value from any belonging to other acts or to anything else 
in the universe. 

(c) It is a recognized objection against Kant’s view that if a man 
acts morally for long enough the conflict with desire is apt to cease 
or at least become very much less marked. Thus we are led to the 
paradoxical result that continued moral action would destroy moral 
value. Kant would reply that, if moral perfection does imply this, 
no human being at any rate can attain moral perfection. But further 
it may be doubted whether even moral perfection would necessarily 
imply this. It would certainly imply the absence of any intrinsically 
evil desires like malice, but most derelictions of duty are due not 
to intrinsically evil but to indifferent desires, which might be felt 
even by a morally perfect being. It is not a necessary consequence 
of the notion of a morally perfect being that such a being should 
like to be roasted alive or even to suffer minor pains, yet it might 
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be his duty to expose himself to the pains. Further, it might be the 
duty of such a being sometimes to give pain to others, for their 
own or the general good, and his very goodness would make him 
dislike that. No doubt a man who has, e.g., been addicted too much 
to drink and reforms himself to such an extent that he is no longer 
even tempted by it will thereby lose his ability to show moral value 
in abstaining from drink, but he will have ample opportunity of 
showing moral value at a higher level in other actions. 

It would not even matter very much to a theist if he were forced 
to admit that, since God is perfect, the acts of God could not have 
moral value in this sense. He might still say, as Kant did, that what 
shows itself in us as moral value, shows itself in a far higher but 
different form in God (the “holy will"), though we cannot know 
what this is like. It is only reasonable to suppose that the kinds of 
value which a perfect being would possess would be different from 
any within the range of such imperfect beings as ourselves. It is 
indeed essential to a theism capable of giving any religious satisfac- 
tion worth having that God’s actions should be good and should 
conform to the moral principles we see to be true, but, while this 
would imply that God is aware of those same moral principles which 
we really see to be true, and acts on them in so far as they can be 
relevant to his actions, his experience in being thus aware of them 
and in acting on them would not need to be very like ours and so 
might exhibit quite different kinds of values. 

(d) We must distinguish between an action being against the 
agent's desire and an action being against his interests in the sense 
of his own greatest happiness. We all want at times very much to 
do things which are clearly against our own interests. The belief 
that it will do him harm in the long run if he neglects a certain 
piece of work or if he vents his anger does not automatically stop 
a man from desiring to do these things more than he at the time 
desires the later good which he will forfeit by doing them now. Now 
Kant certainly holds that, if an action is in the agent's interests 
but yet conflicts with his desire, the action can still have moral 
value. In fact, he holds that the world is so ordered that all right 
actions will be ultimately to the interest of the agent, in a future 
life if not in this. Only he holds that they must not be done from 
this motive, if they are to have moral value. 

Kant’s views are therefore, if not above criticism, at any rate not 
so unwarranted as they appear at first sight, and I shall have achieved 
my object if the reader is led to feel that the study of Kant's ethics 
may be useful at least as an antidote and supplement to the opposite 
tendencies of the present time. 
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IS POLITICAL ACTIVITYUNDER A DIFFERENT 
LAW FROM THAT OF PERSONAL ETHICS? 

HILDA D. OAKELEY, D.Lit. 

In the course of his discussion of the work of the Disarmament 
Commission, in his book on the League of Nations, Sir Alfred Zimmem 
asks why the British people were so active in sponsoring disarma- 
ment. The question arises because, as he points out, the project 
must evoke proposals in regard to security which they were in no 
mood to consider. “The explanation,” he proceeds, “no doubt is 
that the eventuality, however obvious it may seem in retrospect, 
was overlooked in the enthusiasm for what had become for a certain 
type of British opinion a moral crusade, rather than a realistic 
political procedure." Why must the two kinds of practical movement 
thus indicated be radically distinguished and even opposed in their 
aims and outcome? Why should the “realistic political procedure” 
show nothing of the spirit which enters into “a moral crusade,” with 
the result that many have justified what would be regarded as crimes 
before the bar of ethics, because they were committed for political 
ends? 

The main purpose of this article is to consider whether philosophy 
has been able to throw much light on this problem, whether by 
showing grounds for the distinction involved between the ethical 
significance of conduct in spheres described respectively as public 
and private or by disclosing confusions of thought which lie 
behind it. 


I 

In order to make clear the exact issue on which an appeal lies 
to philosophy, some preliminary analysis seems required. The 
question which meets us at once may be stated in the following 
way — Is it a true view of the case, to say that the individual has a 
different conscience in his capacity as private individual and in 
that of statesman or of citizen judging the action of the statesman ? 
If this were granted there would arise the further question — Is this 
difference one of degree, or of the height of the moral standard 
recognized in the two cases? Or is it a difference of kind, such that 
a man may be said to pass into another moral order where political 
action is concerned, or even as the implied opposition suggests, into 
an order not moral, but outside morality? A modification of the 
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second alternative might be formulated in the following way. 
Granted that the individual must in all circumstances stand under 
the moral law, there arise in various special fields of conduct further 
principles of action relative to that field. There may be even contin- 
gencies in which the rule or form of practice required may be incapable 
of rigid subsumption under the generally recognized principles of 
ethics. There are, for instance, professional codes in which, though 
the universal characters of right and wrong do not change places, 
the balance or relation between the cardinal virtues may change. 
The subordination of the gentler or typically Christian virtues to 
the sterner qualities may reach the point of a rejection of the 
Christian requirement. Or in the code of business ethics a less rigid 
adherence to strict veracity is regarded as permissible. The case of 
the soldier's rule of conduct in war raises problems of too large and 
distinctive a character to be included in the scope of this article. 
If it be allowed that there do exist professional codes affecting 
ethics in some degree, it must further — as may be argued — be 
admitted that this holds good above all, and in a more unquestion- 
able sense, in the political sphere. On examination of the question — 
on what grounds can such distinctions be based, the following aspects 
of the political career emerge. Even without appealing to psychology, 
experience and certain common assumptions of ordinary life suggest 
that in some situations and kinds of activity the individual exhibits 
a self or personality which is not revealed in the normal procedure 
of his private life. The political life would show the more extreme 
form of this modification which at times is almost transformation 
of the self in a particular environment or set of claims. For instance, 
the individual who is timid in private life, may show cool courage 
in a responsible position. The basis for the putting on of this new 
self would be of much greater weight than in the professional type 
of case already referred to. In this light the individual is, qua moral 
agent, a person of another kind in his political function. In the 
capacity of statesman, to take the standard case, he stands for his 
people or nation, and a new moral situation comes into existence 
for him. There are two great aspects of his sphere of duties in this 
position, that of his official relations with the people as community, 
and that of the interrelations between the community or society 
with other such societies. For the purposes of the illustration, whilst 
recognizing that the representative of the state may be either an 
individual or a number of individuals associated as a government, to 
simplify the problem we may here assume as typical the statesman 
as individual or the political life in an individual. As we fix our 
attention on the significance of the first aspect of his functions a 
truth becomes clear which is by no means always recognized in 
regard to the public character of any individual who assumes duties 
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on behalf of and affecting the interests of the community in general. 
The law he is under in his public capacity, far from being lower in 
its standard than that of private life, is intrinsically higher in that 
it demands a still greater moral energy, in a field for the most part 
beset with greater difficulties and where vaster human ends are 
posited. It appears then that in the court of ethics, it must in the 
nature of the case be required of political action as the action of 
the individual or individuals entrusted above others with care for 
the interests and well-being of the community, that it is guided by 
the highest principles. This which may seem paradoxical on account 
of the low esteem, at least in some countries and periods in which 
the political office is held, yet follows logically from the meaning of 
the political function. The paradox in fact lies not in the ideal view, 
but in the degradation of the meaning. When Aristotle declared 
that if the perfectly wise and beneficent individual were found we 
could not refuse to make him king, he was referring to despotic 
rule. But his idea gives symbolic expression to the ideal character 
and justification of the political office. Without reflecting on the 
subject in this way the modern community in its normal condition, 
may be seen to imply such a view in its attitude towards the legisla- 
tion of its representative assembly, the work of administrative 
departments, etc. The individuals qua acting for the public institu- 
tions aie assumed to be disinterestedly aiming at the best. Criticism 
and attack proceed on the assumption that anything else would 
show them to be false to their office. The true and accepted idea 
then of the activity of the state within the nation is that it should 
express the highest value in public action. The organization exists 
in Aristotle's phrase for the sake of good life. The politician is not 
excused for falling below this standard, because the temptations of 
the love of power have for the most part much greater force here 
than in private life. It is not taken as an excuse for decay of friend- 
ship, if as Mr. Lloyd George 1 observes, the political life and rivalries 
are particularly liable to estrange friends. Nor are those conditions 
of party politics which are so often deplored intrinsically essential 
to the exercise of the political function. These facts may be so, but 
they do not establish the view that the political life requires a 
different ethical code, or again to quote Aristotle, that “it is perhaps 
not the same thing to be a good man and to be a good citizen.” 
It is when we turn to the other main division of the political activity, 
viz. its direction to the relations of the society as “state” with other 
such societies, that the situation is evident which is inherently 
responsible for the belief that political ethics, if it is not a contradic- 
tion in terms, demands different standards from those of private 
ethics. It is of course clear that this sphere of action cannot be 

i In his Memoirs. 
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completely separated from political activities within the state, and 
that the outlook in “foreign affairs" may have a deleterious influence 
on that of the home department. But the lowering of standards 
which at times comes about in the field of party-politics and else- 
where, whilst excuses for it may be forthcoming, is generally 
recognized as an infringement of moral principles, or a clouding of 
the moral atmosphere. The ideal remains, and is honoured even in 
the breach. It is otherwise in the case of the principles guiding the 
statesman in international procedure. Here there is not only failure 
to behave in accordance with the principles of inter-personal ethics, 
but that this is the appropriate and inevitable state of affairs in 
respect to the relations between states is defended by a weighty 
body of argument. These relations, it is asserted, cannot be under 
the moral law for individuals as such. The questions that here 
arise lead directly to considerations of a definitely philosophical 
character. There confronts us at once that of the being of the state. 
If there is such a genuine entity, by what ethical principles should 
its behaviour be guided? What is the moral position of the statesman 
who acts for his country? And what is the relation of the individuals 
constituting the community, who must under democratic constitu- 
tions at least, be held also to be concerned in its policy to that 
organization of the state which is their face and form towards the 
outside world? It must in passing be noticed that non-democratic 
nations cannot truly be excluded from the implications of this 
question since however difficult the situation of their peoples, they 
must in the end be held responsible for the constitution under which 
they live. I think that there are two very distinct views one or other 
of which may be seen to be implied in the usual standpoints in 
regard to this question. Either the relations between states are not 
yet or only very imperfectly conditioned by moral principles, there 
is no recognized morality in this province. States lag ethically far 
behind individuals. Only the rudiments of international ethics exist. 
Or political morality has a different basis from private morals. The 
standards are different and the motives of the agents. It is other 
in quality rather than lower in degree. Any moral duty of the state 
towards other states in so far as such exists is wholly subordinate 
to its duty to its own people. Thus arises the view usually known 
by the name of its greatest modern exponent, though in Thucydides' 
account of the debate of the Athenians with the conquered Melians, 
Machiavellianism already raised its head. F. S. Oliver amongst 
recent writers considers the statesman's duty from a Machiavellian 
standpoint . 1 The love of power and patriotism are declared by him 
to be the dominating motives of the statesman. The same type 
of conduct which is vice in private life, may be duty on the public 
1 A Political Testament. 
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stage. Oliver quotes with evident approval Montaigne's observation: 
“In every government there are necessary offices which are not only 
base but wicked. Wickedness finds a place there and is employed 
in sewing us together, as poison is used for the preservation of our 
health.” Private interest is not worth a great strain upon our con- 
science, but public interest certainly. Oliver himself writes with 
contempt of men who are so faint-hearted that they will not sin 
for their country. Bismarck is his outstanding example of the great- 
hearted in this respect. In regard to his responsibility for the war 
of 1870, the treachery which made it appear that France was the 
real aggressor: “Would not any statesman have rejoiced to do so 
signal a service to his country by whatever injustice and wrong?” 
We may here reflect that the mills of history grind exceeding slow, 
but have they not ground out for Germany a fatal harvest of Bis- 
marck's wrong? “The laws of the hive,” proceeds Oliver, “differ 
from those that regulate the conduct of human beings one to another, 
not so much in being less under the rule of conscience as in owing 
their fealty to a different kind of conscience.” This kind he seems 
to regard as higher. Here there is some confusion in the adoption 
of the principle that the interests of the whole are superior to those 
of any member, since the whole is greater and of higher value. 
Where this principle is accepted by pure ethics, as in Stoicism, the 
service of the whole nearest to us logically leads on to the service 
of greater wholes, all humanity, the cosmos. The principle has no 
limits. But the standard of hive morality which seems to find some 
favour to-day, applies to a narrowly limited whole and is a degrada- 
tion of human ideals. It appeals to the lowest instead of the highest 
idea of the living whole. 


II 

From the beginning of political philosophy the question whether 
the state is an ethical institution lias been, whether openly or by 
implication, a critical issue. Plato whose Republic has been regarded 
by a long succession of students as a fountain-head of moral idealism 
does not, when we make the effort to think free from the philosophic 
tradition, speak to us with so certain a voice as we had imagined 
ourselves to hear. At the outset his close analogy between state and 
individual demands scrutiny. Identical principles are to secure the 
completely well-ordered life for both. Reason has the same authority, 
courage the same strength, temperance or reverence a closely 
similar relation. Above all, justice, 1 the most essential quality in the 
relations of men and classes, is also as Plato curiously argues the 
essential virtue within the individual giving order to the baser 
« "The doing of one’s true work." 
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elements of human nature. The manifestation of the good is every- 
where for Plato the form of order. Order, the law of the universe, 
is law also in the soul, and the state in its perfect harmony is image 
of the eternal good. Yet if this state were realized, would it be more 
than a second or third best? From the outset it is founded on a 
"noble lie." The men who believed that they were composed of 
inferior metal would not be "class-conscious." The idea that perfec- 
tion is in the whole is so ruthlessly carried out that to the best men, 
the philosophers is assigned an impoverished life, without freedom, 
home, or the consolations of philosophy to any extent until age 
releases them. Aristotle will not sacrifice his best man. Let the 
latter contemplate truth, apart from the world in glorious self- 
sufficiency . 1 For this is possible, but the best state (as the major 
part of his Politics testifies) is not possible. Is Plato's political ideal 
that of a man who knows human nature too well in Athens and 
Syracuse, or even in the Academy, to suppose* that true freedom 
can be won except by the very few? His state must be always "laid 
up in heaven," and for us it is a beautiful myth, accompanied by 
bulwarks of profound philosophy and poetic genius. The greatest 
value of the myth is in its symbolism of order in the soul. This is 
ethically beautiful because it is a personal unity. The identical type 
of order is not ethically beautiful in the state because its unity is 
not of the personal type, since its different elements or classes arc 
collections of different persons. Here there can be no ethical principle 
without freedom. It is noteworthy that the question of international 
morality is hardly touched by Plato and then only in respect to the 
interrelations of the Greek city states. Modem philosophical attempts 
to conceive the state as a real being, a kind of super-person, have 
fallen into greater contradictions than that of Plato, partly no doubt 
because it is impossible to put forward a consistent philosophy of 
the state in the modern world, which ignores, or does not givr full 
value to the existence of many states. The outstanding example is 
the Hegelian state which has influenced many thinkers and directly 
or indirectly some men of action. Hegel's state, the expression of 
reason based on logic, is a paradox of extreme form. It seems logically 
incontrovertible that if we appeal to the principle of universality 
as the reason and basis of the state, the principle invoked must take 
us beyond the limits of particular societies, whether cities, nations, 
or empires to the most universal community of rational beings, 
that of all humanity. The particular state is not the creation or 
product of reason. It is the creature of history, objectively viewed, 
and since there is no a priori reason that human society should take 
this form and empirical evidence cannot prove its universality, it is 
not impossible that history will leave it behind. That the Hegelian 

x Ethics , X, vii. 
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state is not based on essentially rational principles is evident from 
the fact that any one Hegelian state must deny the value of other 
states. This is partly obscured by the method which appears to 
assume that there is only one true state — “The state," as such. 
“Hegel's views in regard to war," it has been said, “result with 
absolute logic from his doctrine of the state. If the state is truly 
the highest expression of the spirit, perfect crystallization of morality 
— the real God, it is evident that nothing ought to affect its sove- 
reignty. Now war is the highest affirmation of the sovereignty of a 
people — the moment in which it attains its ideal unity ." 1 If war is 
necessary, then other states are necessary, for Hegel does not argue 
that the opposing societies, lacking true statehood are rebels against 
the true state. But the result is that reason is at conflict with itself, 
in its different manifestations. It may be said that it is the gratuitous 
assumption that war is “the moment in which a people attains its 
ideal unity" which causes this paradox in Hegel's doctrine. But 
the chief source of the fallacy is the attempt to base the idea of the 
state on principles of logic. If the idea and institution of the state 
can receive a philosophical justification, it can only be in the sphere 
of ethics. The state is a construct of history, an institution brought 
into being by historic forces, and a category for historic knowledge. 
Now history itself, as something more than the natural history of 
the human species in its struggle for life with nature and other 
species, and the struggle of different races with each other, is an 
ideal creation of the human mind through the meaning or value- 
significance given to the process of events. This meaning is given 
by men in the course of the struggle from the first awakening of the 
sense of humanity, continually gaining in depth and elaboration, 
pervaded by fatal errors but from time to time elevated by genius. 
When history comes to be written the meaning is emphasized and 
new ideas which both classify and obscure, ennoble and degrade, 
added by interpretation of memory and record. The content of 
history, the values and disvalues concerned, are primarily ethical in 
character, though with advance of culture, written history becomes 
more and more a department of knowledge, acknowledging only the 
value of truth. In the most general sense, the state if we seek for 
it a philosophical basis, must be a construction required by the 
moral nature of men in the broadest significance, the nature of the 
practical being working under the influence of ideas of good and 
evil. Such a basis, however, cannot be found for it. It has been 
built up out of the makeshifts of historic contingency, in the devising 
of instruments for the preservation of social order, instruments 
seized by men possessed of the desire for power beyond the average. 
It has been associated with the community as city or nation, falsely 
1 Les Doctrines politiques de VAllamagne , chap, vi, Hegel. Victor Bascli. 
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assuming and claiming the historic values on which these groupings 
rest. The nation is not rightly conceived as a personality though 
the love of its members for it may approach personal love, for a 
collection of individuals cannot constitute a person. Less harmless 
and more irrational is it to personify the nation-state, since this 
burdens history and politics with the idea of a magnified person as 
theme of the historian, and master of the statesman, a person of 
lower moral type than the individual. This is the primary source of 
the divorce between ethics and politics. The ethical ideal is in the 
perfection of the relations between persons. This perfection cannot 
be approached without some insight into the nature and worth of 
other persons. In that order of practice which is signified and 
constituted by relations between states, the personality of the indi- 
viduals who are conceived to make up the states is obscured. Each 
state stands in the way. Individual members of different states 
perceive each other as it were through a haze or veil that distorts. 
This of course only refers to the general effect of the division of 
peoples into states, or the tendencies of this type of classification. 
The effect is seldom or never completely realized in fact unless in 
times of war. The state is the extreme case of what Bergson terms 
a “closed society.” That men should form themselves into groups 
belongs to the nature of humanity universally, and the group as 
community has been the basis of high values. The existence of 
diverse national cultures, and national characters has been a gain 
in the development of the many-sided genius of the human race. 
The strength of the bonds which make for union in the case of the 
group as nation need not prevent it from being an “open” society 
in Bergson's sense 1 if these bonds are not hardened into principles 
of division from all other societies in the artificial construction of 
the state. The state does not as such stand for the ideal history of 
a society. It is the supreme organization of the society in command 
of power. It has no ethical being of its own. Non-moral, or at best 
imperfectly moral in its relations with other states, it cannot present 
the loftiest moral ideal to its own citizens. Does this mean that a 
poisonous element is thus introduced into its relations to them? 
To clear up this point it seems necessary to abandon the myth of 
the state and remember that however masked in institutional 
organs, in departmental functioning, in ministerial pronouncements, 
or in that bizarre parody of a universal intelligence the myriad- 
voiced words of a single man propagated through space identically 
for all listeners, there is no mind of the state, no will, but only the 
personal will, and individual minds. The moral burden of the man 
who in sincerity acts for the community, is immensely greater than 
that of the private individual. He feels the pressure of all the diverse 
1 Les deux sources de la religion et de la morale. 
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opinions of his duty or of the national duty held by the men and 
women for whom he acts. The ideas of past generations symbolized 
in institutions have to be taken account of, but it is for the minds 
of the present to interpret them and give them their value for the 
present. Yet always as argued above, his action is, in a moral light, 
bound by the same law as that holding for him as private individual. 
There can be no political law of right inconsistent with the moral, 
though in some situations the best action may be only a choice 
between two evils. The degree of moral value which can be achieved 
may be very low on account of the wide prevalence of the state 
myth determining the breaking up of humanity into a number of 
states regarding themselves as absolute in separateness from each 
other. It becomes difficult for the agents of the state, in the secondary 
form of being which truly attaches to it as instrument of the will 
of all its members to present to the outside world their genuine 
moral purpose. The claim for the state itself as a superior entity to 
have a kind of personal being may bring about the confusion or 
suppression of this purpose. 

For these reasons it may seem impossible to apply to political 
action the principle of any absolute system of ethics, such as Kant's 
Categorical Imperative. This might perhaps be interpreted by the 
statesman as admitting of a uniquely individual application. “Act 
only in accordance with that maxim which thou canst at the same 
time will to be a universal law.” Yes — but as he might feel, the maxim 
he requires could never be rightly followed in a second case because 
the situation is once for all. History never repeats itself. If it did 
the maxim would hold I do not think, however, that Kant's rule truly 
admits of this way out for exceptions. He postulates universal 
principles making the lie, the theft, the injustice, the broken promise 
to be always and everywhere against the moral law. Can it then 
be argued that a different type of ethical doctrine is appropriate 
in the political sphere allowing of a broader method of application 
to the concrete case? The ideal as “Greatest Happiness of the 
greatest number" for instance, inadequate for personal ethics, may 
be held to have its true province in political or public ethics, where 
conscience and motive cannot be inspected as by the individual in 
his own case. To what other ideals can the statesman look, to hold 
before parliament, chamber, or congress? The truth seems to be that 
the chief forms in which the ethical end has been stated in different 
systems have some value as guides in particular situations. They are 
abstractions from the concrete forces determining individual action 
qua moral in circumstances more or less widely met with. Bentham's 
“Greatest Happiness" principle, his fundamental law of morals and 
legislation seems especially appropriate as a guide to legislation. 
Aristotle's “Energy of the Soul in accordance with Excellence" 
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gives an end higher in quality though narrower in extension. The 
legislator can aim at the happiness of all. He cannot make them a 
gift of the soul’s excellence. In Aristotle’s less exalted sounding 
conception of phronesis, practical reason, or "wisdom of life,” as I 
should translate this pregnant word, it seems that a principle is 
supplied capable of application universally to every unique call for 
action. The man who has wisdom of life, the “phronimos" brings 
the results of all his moral experience, his knowledge of life and 
history, his reverence for the greatest ideals to bear upon the par- 
ticular call for action. He has a kind of intuition or insight into the 
moral demands of the case, although he has never met one exactly 
similar, because of his consistent striving to see life ethically. 
These are not Aristotle’s words, but an interpretation of them. A 
clue seems to be provided to the statesman’s principle of action. 
No static, unchangeable principle is a sufficient guide without 
qualification, because no such law can be relevant : absolutely in 
every individual case. The moral activity is dynamic in a dynamic 
course of events. Where the absolute principle cannot be brought 
surely to bear because the crisis points to two such principles whose 
application conflicts in the concrete though in the abstract (as 
Socrates insists) all virtue is one, there remains the hope that the 
phronimos through insight will discover the highest principle of 
which the actual situation is capable. It is perhaps a dangerous 
doctrine and it may be well that all the devotees of absolute prin- 
ciples will turn at such moments upon the statesman who has striven 
to act in accordance with the wisdom of life and history, and 
overwhelm him with their scorn. For the ideal must not be forgotten, 
or trampled in the dust. 

As regards the contrast from which this article started, between 
the moral crusade and the realistic political procedure, the conclusion 
seems to be that the opposition is not inherent in the nature of 
politics, but belongs to a profound aberration from that nature, 
favoured by the many contingencies of history which have fed the 
love of power in individuals and societies. It would j>erhaps not be 
difficult to argue that it is because attempts at a realistic political 
procedure have continuously followed upon one another in European 
history that the ends at which statesmen were really aiming have 
so seldom been attained, or otherwise regarded, that if all peoples 
were concurrently to engage in moral crusades, these real ends 
would most easily and unexpectedly be achieved. The appeal to 
history would supply some evidence in support of this contention, 
even without adopting the device by which Socrates in Plato’s 
Gorgius proves that the tyrant never attains the object of his desire, 
but attains that which he supposed to be his object. The ethical 
explanation of the corrupting influence of what should be the 
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highest type of activity lies, as I believe, in the very nature of per- 
sonality whose intrinsic tendency to transcend limiting conditions, 
easily degenerates into a striving to attain power. Hence the paradox 
of the corruptio optimi pessima. This is still more far-reaching than 
Plato revealed. The corruption of the best individual becomes the 
corruption of the state. The moral evil appears in its most gigantic 
proportions in the political, since it is the tragedy of all history. 
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Professor D. T. JACK 

In a recent article in Philosophy (April, 1936) Professor Knox makes 
a plea for a philosophic treatment of economic activity by way of 
contrast to either the specialized study of economic history or of 
economic science. The conclusion which was reached was embodied 
in the statement that “the historical and scientific methods of the 
study of economic activity leave incompletely satisfied the curiosity 
of students, and reach results which need special interpretation 
before they can be useful to politicians, let alone to business men" 
(p. 159). Each of these methods is said to involve unreal abstractions 
which detract from the usefulness of the study. A philosophic 
approach, on the other hand, is required to (a) promote the in- 
vestigation itself, (b) add to its usefulness in application, and (c) com- 
plete the study of philosophy as concerned with the whole of experi- 
ence. It is possible to be in general sympathy with the broad 
conclusion reached by Professor Knox and yet to remain dissatisfied 
with his method of reaching that conclusion. Moreover, since his 
concern in the first instance was with the usefulness of economic 
study to the man of business, it would seem to be necessary to 
elaborate the manner in which such a philosophic study would 
increase that particular form of usefulness, and on that point the 
article in question has surprisingly little to say. 

The philosophic parentage of modern economics is well-known; 
and if the infant has attempted, on reaching maturity, to set up a 
separate domicile of its own, it has done no more than follow a 
precedent which had already been established. Among the early 
Greeks, any discussion of economic problems, slight at the most, 
was subordinated to considerations of the good life and the perfect 
state. In the middle ages, economic discussion was subordinated to 
considerations of ethics and theology. In the eighteenth century, 
the founders of modern economic investigation — the Physiocrats in 
France and David Hume and Adam Smith in this country — de- 
veloped their economic ideas on the basis of larger philosophical 
systems. And, in the early nineteenth century, even the British 
classical economists who endeavoured to develop a more scientific 
treatment of economic problems were directly affected by the 
assumptions of philosophical utilitarianism, while hedonism has for 
long exercised a considerable degree of authority over the devclop- 
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ment of economic theory. The very fact that the study of economics 
is concerned with an aspect of human conduct makes it impossible 
to divorce that study at least from certain assumptions of a psycho- 
logical and ethical character. It is doubtful whether any economist 
of repute would deny that economic action, being a part of conduct 
in general, had an ethical aspect at least as regards its end or object. 
Yet the study of economics has frequently been criticized for its 
excessive dependence on particular psychological and ethical 
assumptions. “No one,” says Mr. Hawtrey, “would propose to build 
economics on so shifting a foundation as the theories of moral philo- 
sophers”; 1 though the same writer recognizes that “every voluntary 
action in practical life is an essay in applied ethics.” 

The first problem which arises concerns the advantages and limi- 
tations of any attempt to build up a corpus of scientific knowledge 
with regard to economic problems. The fact that a science of 
economics must start from certain basic assumptions does not of 
itself invalidate a scientific approach since every science must proceed 
along similar lines and the usefulness of science is not therefore 
destroyed. It is in that way that uniformities or laws are established 
and the primary concern of the student is with such uniformities. 
One difficulty which Professor Knox revives is that of formulating 
uniformities of importance where the forces to be examined are based 
on human volition. The pliability of human nature as contrasted 
with the apparent rigidity of the impersonal forces which operate 
in the external world appears at first to preclude the possibility 
of arriving at general truths in the social sciences. The difficulty 
here may easily be overstated. Human nature, despite its varying 
manifestations, is not devoid of certain definite characteristics which 
become more pronounced when groups of individuals are examined, 
and these elements of permanence in the flux of experience are as 
vital to moral philosophy as they arc to any of the social sciences. 
Without a recognition of these elements of permanence any study of 
economic problems, whether approached scientifically or philoso- 
phically, would be no more than a shapeless catalogue of events. If 
the difficulty mentioned is a real one it destroys not merely the 
possibility of a systematic study of economics but also of psychology 
and of ethics itself. 

But the practical validity of any scientific conclusion is governed 
by the practical validity of the assumptions on which the investiga- 
tion is based. Formal validity also is governed by initial assumptions, 
but in this case there is no particular need to examine critically the 
assumptions which are adopted. Thus it is possible to start from 
such assumptions as the statement that all men prefer a greater to 
a lesser satisfaction and to arrive at certain conclusions as to what 

1 Cf. Hawtrey: The Economic Problem, p. viii. 
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results are likely to follow. These conclusions will be formally valid. 
Equally one might start from other assumptions such as the state- 
ment that all men, being altruists or ascetics, prefer a smaller to 
a greater satisfaction and arrive at certain conclusions as to what 
results are likely to follow, and again the conclusions will be for- 
mally valid. The character of action will be different in the two 
cases, just as the moves are different in the orthodox game of 
draughts and in the unorthodox game of “first off the board.” 
Certain schools of economic thought in their eagerness to attain 
scientific precision have doubtless exaggerated the search for 
formal validity by neglecting to examine critically the authority 
of their basic assumptions. Thus Pantaleoni wrote: “Whether and 
to what extent the hypothesis of psychological hedonism — from 
which every economic truth is deduced — is in harmony or at vari- 
ance with the motives that really determine human actions — either 
generally, or more particularly as regards the acquisition and dis- 
posal of wealth — is not a question that need be solved before we 
can decide as to the truth or accuracy of the economic theorems 
that flow from it .” 1 In recent years the positive results attained 
by the so-called mathematical school of economists have been 
meagre in comparison with the effort expended in pursuing that 
mode of approach. But this criticism is not applicable to all 
modem economists. Marshall’s remark that “there is no room 
in economics for long chains of deductive reasoning”* is a 
timely reminder that something more than formal validity is 
required in a study which has an aspect of human conduct for its 
subject-matter. 

Thus practical validity, as distinct from formal validity, requires 
that the economist must be prepared to examine and, if necessary, 
revise his initial assumptions. But he is not thereby precluded from 
prosecuting his search for formally valid conclusions. The fact that, 

1 Cf. Pantaleoni: Pure Economics , p. 9. In fairness to Pantaleoni, however, 
it should be mentioned that an attempt is made to justify the assumption 
of psychological hedonism on the ground that even if altruistic, motives 
governed human conduct the same effects would be produced as those which 
occur on the assumption of egoism; and “it would probably be convenient 
to work out the problem relating to it in terms of egoism, just as it is some- 
times convenient to invert the signs of an equation in order to solve it" 
(p. 10). The argument as to the validity of the assumption is in effect that 
universal altruism neutralizes itself. “Titus, e.g., from altruistic motives, 
asks much less than the current rate of interest for the capital he lends. In 
that case, Caius will, from similar motives, feel bound to offer much more 
than the current rate. Titus is willing to work gratis as a labourer, and Caius 
is constrained by altruism to pay him handsomely. Moreover, in order to 
realize the maximum altruistic effect, one would have to act in accordance 
with the most downright egoism." 

* Cf. Marshall: Principles of Economics, p. 
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as in Meredith's phrase, “in a high wind a dead leaf will fly like a 
bird" is no disproof of the law of gravity; nor is the general law of 
demand as formulated by scientific economists invalidated by the 
fact that during a period of crisis the amount of a particular demand 
may be unresponsive to a fall in price. In fact, it is a well-known 
economic proposition that if there is a general expectation that a 
further fall in price will occur, as during a period of deflation, the 
amount of demand may diminish with a fall in price instead of 
responding in the way suggested by the general law. But first things 
first. A complex problem must of necessity be broken up if the 
investigation is to be productive of knowledge. One of the imme- 
diate objects of the scientific analysis of forces — of whatever kind — 
is to discover the ultimate conditions which these forces tend to 
establish. And in the first instance each force is investigated by 
itself, on the assumption that its operation is not exposed to inter- 
ference. The ceteris paribus of the theoretical economist reflects 
not a propensity to evade the issue, nor a simple passion for tidy- 
mindedness, but rather an anxiety for precision and the avoidance 
of ambiguity. Professor Knox, however, has in mind an apparent 
difference between economic laws and the laws of other non-social 
sciences in so far as it is claimed that the former are alterable while 
the latter are inexorable. Strictly speaking, of course, it is the 
forces rather than the laws which appear to be alterable or otherwise. 
This is reminiscent of John Stuart Mill's suggested distinction, 
within the sphere of economics itself, between the laws of production 
which seemed to be akin to physical laws and the laws of distribution 
which were regarded as social laws and capable of change. But 
Professor Knox bases his contention as to the alterability of economic 
laws on the fact of individual freedom of choice so that a generaliza- 
tion as to past experience provides no a priori probability as to its 
future applicability. Surely there is misconception here. The day 
has long past since it was possible to say that the economist took 
demand for granted. In his discussion of the problem of value the 
modern economist has much to say about freedom of choice but he 
is not called upon to predict what particular desires will be mani- 
fested by individuals at some future date, nor to forecast their in- 
tensities. Even a philosophical economics, as contemplated by 
Professor Knox, would be unable to make such predictions, and 
to that extent presumably would be useless to the man of business. 
But it is still an appropriate inquiry to consider what implications 
are attached to a given set of economic desires and what results may 
be expected to follow from a given change in the character of these 
desires or in their intensities. It is no part of the business of econo- 
mics, however treated, to furnish a set of ready-made answers to 
particular problems which may or may not occur in fact ; but it is 
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part of its business to indicate how such answers may be obtained 
given the situations. 1 

The advantage of a scientific study of economic problems lies 
simply in the greater possibility of attaining accurate knowledge by 
the specialized analysis of a selected field of experience. In this 
respect there is no significant difference between the scientific study 
of economic problems and the scientific study of any other group of 
phenomena. ‘The physical sciences,” wrote Marshall, “made slow 
progress so long as the brilliant but impatient Greek genius insisted 
on searching after a single basis for the explanation of all physical 
phenomena; and their rapid progress in the modern age is due to a 
breaking up of broad problems into their component parts.”* 
Admittedly, such specialism involves abstraction, but abstraction 
has its advantages as well as its drawbacks. “A fact,” says Professor 
Schumpeter, “is never exclusively or purely economic; other — and 
often more important — aspects always exist. Nevertheless, we speak 
of economic facts in science just as in ordinary life, and with the 
same right; with the same right, too, with which we may write a 
history of literature even though the literature of a people is in- 
separably connected with all the other elements of its existence.”? 
The very fact of the incompleteness involved in scientific abstrac- 
tion sharpens its edge as an instrument for the attainment of 
knowledge. 

The legitimacy of a scientific study of economics presupposes the 
existence of a group of problems with a distinctive character. Such 
problems arise whenever available resources are limited in supply 
relatively to the various uses to which they may be put. Thus the 
fact of scarcity is fundamental even though the degree of scarcity 
may vary. The same type of situation introduces choice in the 
allocation of limited resources, and the exercise of choice implies 
a certain order of preferences.4 This volitional action is an essential 
element in any economic situation. The positive economist, however, 
is concerned with such activity as a means to an end rather than 
with the moral legitimacy of the ends themselves. Professor Knox 

1 It would be interesting to know how a philosophic approach to economic 
study as suggested by Professor Knox would, to take his own example, 
"help even a politician to decide whether or no to place a tariff on indigo" 
(p- 158). 

* Cf. Marshall: Principles of Economics, p. 770. 

3 Cf. Schumpeter: The Theory of Economic Development , p. 3. 

4 Modem economic theory has tended more and more to examine the prob- 
lem of value on the basis of preferences as data; preferences being less likely to 
raise difficulties connected with any particular assumptions as to the ethical 
or psychological character of desire, and thereby escaping from the earlier 
dominance of hedonism which persisted in economic terminology after its 
philosophical implications had been abandoned. 
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complains that this “involves abstracting from human conduct as 
a whole, treating it as behaviour only and not as intention as well. 
This abstraction in fact reduces action from something that men do 
to something that happens to them” (p. 155). Such criticism over- 
looks the fact that the actions of individuals have widespread 
effects, frequently reaching far beyond the scope of the initial 
intention, and these effects may have great practical significance. 
To that extent it cannot be useless to investigate the nature of these 
effects. Any study which confined itself to an examination of the 
conscious decisions of individuals would throw little light upon 
those other results of action which are created by the interactions 
of a multiplicity of individual decisions. Professor Knox's com- 
plaint contains within itself a justification for a positive economic 
inquiry. The conscious decisions of one set of individuals lead to 
actions, and these actions are among the things that happen to 
other individuals. 

Professor Knox, however, is more concerned with the frequent 
neglect of conscious purpose in ordinary discussions of the problem. 
Thus he refers to the tendency to assume that “prosperity is a 
matter not of human effort but of economic laws, the outcome of a 
system of organization or of parliamentary regulation, not some- 
thing that men create, but something that happens to them, like 
falling to a stone” (p. 162). If this is a protest against an extreme 
form of economic fatalism, the criticism may be accepted without 
demur. But does it not call for some modification or elaboration? 
For many individuals, prosperity (or adversity) is something that 
“happens to them, like falling to a stone.” The business man has 
no doubt as to the meaning of “windfall gains and losses”; and 
many wage-earners may be forgiven if they feel that 

Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind. 

Systems of organization and parliamentary regulation are not irrele- 
vant to prosperity or adversity. But they remain conditions of 
prosperity, not causes of it ; and they are themselves the results of 
human action. 

Granted the possibility of a positive scientific investigation of 
economic phenomena, what of its usefulness? This may be con- 
sidered from the point of view of public policy and from the point 
of view of business policy. 1 The knowledge of the implications of 
certain types of public policy cannot be unimportant to the legis- 

1 Incidentally, the description of economic activity as concerned with 
'buying and selling for profit” (p. 147) even if "interpreted in the widest 
sense” is surely unhappy and misleading to the untutored mind. Even 
buying and selling as ordinarily understood do not exhaust economic activity. 
Neither science nor philosophy stand to gain from so narrow a definition. 
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lator. If import duties arc to be imposed for revenue or protective 
purposes the elasticities of demand for the dutiable goods will be 
relevant in fixing the duties which are to provide the desired result. 
It is no reply to this to argue that this knowledge ma y be ignored 
by that “insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a statesman or 
politician, whose councils are directed by the momentary fluctua- 
tions of affairs.* 1 Of greater importance is the fact, also recognized 
by Adam Smith, that economic policy may only be one aspect of 
public policy so that considerations of economic advantage may be 
overruled by considerations of another order, as in the famous dictum 
that “as defence is of much more importance than opulence, the act 
of navigation is, perhaps, the wisest of all the commercial regula- 
tions of England.** But if an economic advantage and a political 
advantage appear to conflict, it cannot be unimportant to understand 
the magnitude and nature of the economic loss which is involved if 
the former advantage is sacrificed in an attempt to realize the latter. 

Similar considerations are relevant with regard to business policy. 
The impatience of the business man with the postulates and findings 
of the theoretical economist proceeds primarily from the fact that 
the business man is a pragmatist, whereas the chief concern of the 
scientist and the philosopher is with the truth of the conclusions 
which are reached. The common idea that there is an unbridgeable 
gulf between theory and practice completely misses the point. 
The scientist cannot theorize about nothing; and the business man in 
executing his policy implies some theory at each and every stage 
of his conduct. When he alters his methods, he assumes both the 
possibility and the desirability of a lower cost combination of avail- 
able resources. When he alters his price policy, he assumes a certain 
type of response on the part of his customers to that particular 
change. But it is sufficient for his purpose if his theory “ ‘works'* in 
the particular case where it is applied. The apparently irrational 
element in the business decisions of entrepreneurs of outstanding 
success — to which Professor Knox draws attention (p. 160)- -refers 
to no more than the place of intuitive judgment in the sphere of 
economic activity, although why such judgments should be described 
as illogical is hardly clear except in so far as they do not proceed 
from conscious syllogisms. Judgments of this type raise no problem 
for economics that is not raised by intuition in other departments of 
knowledge and conduct. Certainly theoretical economists have not 
failed to recognize the importance in fact of special gifts of insight 
for purposes of business administration, and no one is likely to 
quarrel with the statement that specialized forms of business train- 
ing are unlikely to produce more leaders with such natural gifts. 1 

1 Cf. Professor Knox's comments on p. 161. It is not necessary here to 
produce an apology for instructional curricula for business careers, but some 
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The preceding sections of this paper have been concerned primarily 
with the defence of positive economic investigation against certain 
attacks to which it has been exposed, and in particular against the 
notion that the abstraction which is involved in economic science 
undermines its usefulness. No reason has appeared for endorsing 
the view that a philosophic as distinct from a scientific approach 
to economic analysis, as contemplated by Professor Knox, would 
provide results which would be more acceptable on grounds of useful- 
ness to the legislator or to the man of business. It now remains to 
consider how far the incompleteness of the scientific approach to 
economics requires to be supplemented by philosophy. 

It has already been indicated that any study which abstracts 
from within the field of experience must be prepared to subject its 
assumptions to the critical scrutiny of philosophy, and it is possible 
for philosophy to make some contribution which will be useful in 
the further development of the particular scientific investigation. 
An example may be cited. In the development of the economic theory 
of value during the last sixty-odd years, emphasis has been laid 
on the importance of demand; and demand, among other things, 
appears to express a desire for satisfaction. Moreover, the general 
law of demand has been based upon the conception of diminishing 
utility, and in the treatment of this aspect of the problem the ten- 
dency has been to regard desires as independent entities and as ulti- 
mate data. Thus even Marshall remarks that “there is an endless 
variety of wants, but there is a limit to each separate want. This 
familiar and fundamental tendency of human nature may be stated 
in the law of satiable wants or of diminishing utility thus : The total 
utility of a thing to anyone (that is, the total pleasure or other 
benefit it yields him) increases with every increase in his stock of 
it, but not as fast as his stock increases .” 1 This assumption may be 
convenient at a certain stage of the investigation, but it raises wider 
issues which are of philosophical importance, and it is possible that 
some modification of the assumption, as suggested by philosophical 
scrutiny, may facilitate the further development of the economic 
theory of value. Clearly, the various desires of an individual are not 
independent entities: they are atomic only in abstraction. As the 
desires of an individual they constitute a unity or system, and in 
terms of personality it is the system of desires which is important. 
This conclusion possesses significance for economic theory, because 

defence is at least possible. The supply of entrepreneurs with outstanding 
ability is exceedingly scarce and is insufficient to “go round. " It may there- 
fore not be inappropriate to train men for business careers even though 
the ability thus produced is of a lesser order than that displayed by those 
who are endowed with rare natural qualities which make for outstanding 
success. 

1 Cf. Marshall: Principles of Economics, p. 93. 
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the ordinary law of diminishing utility was developed on the basis 
of the assumed atomic nature of desires, and if the assumption is 
revised the place of diminishing utility in the economic theory of 
value may also call for revision. Thus the development of a system 
of desires may involve increasing as distinct from diminishing 
utility in relation to particular desires in the system. It may not 
be the business of economics to examine the active principle in the 
development of personality, but the unity of personality may pro- 
vide economics with an assumption which is more appropriate to its 
own task of analysis. 1 

A further consideration may be advanced. Desires have been 
treated by positive economics as ultimate data and as a-moral. If 
this assumption is accepted as adequate there can be no raison 
d'etre for ethics except as economics under another name. But the 
assumption is not adequate. Desires are intrinsically subject to 
change, and cannot in the last resort be statically conceived. Activity, 
whether economic or not, is therefore not completely considered as 
concerned with the satisfaction of desires. “Life,” says Professor 
F. H. Knight, “is not fundamentally a striving for ends, for satis- 
factions, but rather for bases for further striving; desire is more 
fundamental to conduct than is achievement, or perhaps better, 
the true achievement is the refinement and elevation of the plane 
of desire, the cultivation of taste. And ... all this is true to the 
person acting , not simply to the outsider, philosophizing after the 
event.” 2 This is perhaps an overstatement. Activity may be an 
important element in happiness, but only one among others. Ilumc's 
account may be more apposite. “Human happiness, according to 
the most received notions, seems to consist in three ingredients: 
action, pleasure, and indolence. And though these ingredients ought 
to be mixed in different proportions, according to the particular 
disposition of the person; yet no one ingredient can be entirely 
wanting, without destroying, in some measure, the relish of the 
whole composition.”3 

Nothing has been said in the preceding pages which can be inter- 
preted as denying or even minimizing the dangers which arise from 
a failure to recognize the limitations of a specialized and abstract 
analysis. The greatest danger occurs where a specialist in one 
department of knowledge endeavours to construct a philosophical 

1 The possibility of increasing utility was mentioned casually by Marshall 
in a footnote. Later it was incorporated in an article by Professor Chapman 
in the Economic Journal . It was developed more fully philosophically and 
economically by Professor W. R. Scott in Is Increasing Utility Possible? 
Further reference may be made to the recent work of Mr. A. L. Macfie, An 
Essay on the Nature of Economy and Value . 

* Cf. Knight: The Ethics of Competition, p. 23. 

3 Cf. Hume: Essays, vol. i, p. 26G. 
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system on the basis of his own particular set of abstractions. There 
can be no ultimacy about science. The methods of science are such 
that any particular science is inherently disqualified from resolving 
ultimate problems by itself. Physicists, chemists, biologists, and 
astronomers are frequently convicted on the charge of failing to 
recognize the philosophical limitations of their own advances. And 
it is equally possible for the scientific economist to commit similar 
error. The frequent tendency to construct a system of metaphysics 
on the basis of the assumptions and results obtained in a physical 
science can have as its counterpart tire attempt to construct a 
theory of the final nature of society on the assumptions and results 
of a particular social science. “It is,” says Professor Stout, “a leap 
in the dark to assume that what science can for its own purpose 
ignore, does not really exist .” 1 

One aspect of this conclusion remains to be considered. Conscious 
human activity is by its very nature moral. Philosophers have had 
little difficulty in demonstrating that the question “Why should I 
be moral?” is an irrational question. A modem economist has 
emphasized in another direction this aspect of man’s effort. “It is not 
life that he strives for, but the good life, or at the ultimate minimum 
a decent life, which is a conventional, cultural concept, and for this 
he will throw away life itself ; he will have that or nothing. He has 
similar physical requirements with the animals, but has become so 
“particular” as to their mode of gratification that the form dominates 
the substance. A life in which bare existence is the end is intolerable 
to him. When his artificial, cultural values are in ultimate conflict 
with physical needs, he rather typically chooses the former, sacrificing 
quantity of life to quality, and it is hard to see how he could be 
prevented from so doing .” 2 Wordsworth's sonnet which begins, “The 
world is too much with us” does not deny the predominance of 
cultural values, but merely criticizes the particular set of cultural 
values in authority. 

Surely this means that positive economics must be harmonized 
with normative ethics, not in the sense that the two arc prevented 

1 Cf. Stout: Mind and Matter, p. 143. It may be suggested that economists 
have a better record in this respect than other scientists. This in turn may not 
be unconnected with the interesting observation that in this country at 
least most of the leading economists have been trained in philosophy — out- 
standing examples being Adam Smith, the Mills, Jevons, Sidgwick, Marshall, 
Pigou, anti Keynes; for a training in philosophy should enable the economist 
to recognize more clearly the limits to his own investigation. In this respect, 
Professor Knox’s plea for a philosophical approach to economics may be 
entirely endorsed. 

* Cf. Knight: The Ethics of Competition, pp. 27-8. As Professor Knight 
adds: “It is of interest that the conduct which men denounce by calling it 
bestial* (in the field of sex and elsewhere) is typically of a sort in which the 
'beasts* never indulge.” 
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from conflicting with one another , 1 but in the sense that they form 
aspects of the one reality? And an important step can be taken in 
that direction by regarding economy itself as a value and as an in- 
gredient in the moral life. If ethics and economics are ultimately 
distinct, a problem is raised to which no solution is possible without 
denying the existence either of the one or of the other. But positive 
economics, useful though it may be in its allotted sphere, is in- 
complete without a normative economics to supplement the investiga- 
tion. The problem here has much philosophical interest and im- 
portance. Moral philosophers in the past have frequently appeared 
to fail to come to grips with the ethical problems which arise in 
ordinary life, and if the man of affairs has been impatient with the 
scientific economist, he has been no less impatient with the moral 
philosopher. May it not be that the moral philosopher has on occa- 
sion been guilty of abstraction while failing to recognize the limita- 
tions of such a method ? 2 

It may therefore be suggested that there exists a field of investiga- 
tion which is concerned with that territory in which the economic 
problem merges into the ethical problem and where no sharp dis- 
sinction between the two is recognized apart from purposes of 
abstract analysis. The exploration of such territory may be justified 
for two reasons: (a) that all economic conduct has an ethical refer- 
ence, and ( b ) that economy has some claim to be regarded as a value 
and therefore as falling within the scope of ethical inquiry. The first of 
these is obvious enough, and calls for no further comment. The second 
is less apparent, and is frequently ignored. i Instead of regarding 
economy as an unfortunate necessity imposed upon man by the 
parsimony of nature, it may with greater significance be regarded 
as an aspect of the good life which man seeks to attain, however 
varied and wayward his attempts in that direction may appear. 

1 Thus Professor Robbins in his Nature and Significance of Economic 
Science, p. 132, speaks of economics and ethics as existing on different planes 
of discourse. This may make it possible to avoid any conflict between them, 
but only by a deliberate evasion of the issue. 

* It would perhaps not be unfair to remark that to the majority of moral 
philosophers, the modern development of the economic theory of value has 
remained a closed book. Dr. Inge, indeed, remarks: "The use of the word 
value in economics will not be any help to us, though it has been discussed 
at perhaps unnecessary length by some recent writers on the idea of value" 
(cf. God and the Astronomers, p. 179). But there is nothing in the text which 
either supports this conclusion or even indicates what the modern theory 
of value in economics is. On the basis of this view, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that ethics and economics must remain ultimately apart — a con- 
clusion which is clearly intellectually unsatisfactory. Professor Laird, in his 
Idea of Value , is an example of a philosopher who has endeavoured to take 
account of the contribution of marginal analysis in the theory of economics. 

3 The elaboration of this idea has been strikingly worked out in Mr. Macfie s 
Essay on the Nature of Economy and Value . 
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Certain aspects of this last consideration may be indicated. In 
any view of the moral life which recognizes the need to effect some 
reconciliation between particular virtues which are in apparent 
conflict, some principle of organization is required, as in the Platonic 
conceptions of justice and temperance. In real life, as ordinarily ex- 
perienced, there is no such thing as an isolated value, and in specu- 
lative thought isolated values are conceived only in abstraction. 
From this point of view, conflict is to be regarded not merely in the 
sense of active opposition— as when “good” encounters “evil” — 
but as including disharmonies within a system — as when there are 
excesses and deficiencies of particular “goods” — with active opposi- 
tion as the extreme or limiting case. Such disharmonies may in turn 
be related to the dynamic element in the activity which seeks new 
satisfaction by resolving presently experienced conflicts. Thus 
the consciousness of disharmony particularizes itself in the form of 
desires whose satisfaction appears to remove the immediate dis- 
harmony which is their occasion. 

In so far as these disharmonies within the system of personality 
imply scarcity and choice, there appears to be no fundamental differ- 
ence between the problem thus created in the sphere of ethics and 
the problem which arises in the more restricted sphere which is in- 
vestigated by positive economics. The economic principle — expressed 
by positive economics as the realization of equi-marginal satisfactions 
as the condition of maximum satisfaction from given resources — has 
its counterpart in the sphere of ethics, so that economy appears 
as an ingredient in the moral life. But for this purpose it is necessary 
to break away from the popularly conceived notion of economy as 
a negative “doing without” — the idea which is stressed during 
“economy campaigns.” Similarly, is it necessary to think of economy 
as something more than the structural or architectonic principle 
which is emphasized in positive economics, even though that is 
much in advance of the popular conception of the term. The claims 
of economy to recognition as a direct source of satisfaction have to 
be examined. Here the appeal to experience is suggestive, for there is 
no department of human activity in which a given result is not more 
pleasing when attained with “efficiency” than when attended by 
“waste.” The apparent difficulty that economy must always remain 
as an instrument rather than as an objective arises from an over- 
drawn distinction between means and end. If the moral life can be 
conceived statically with definite objective ends, the means of 
attaining these ends may perhaps be capable of clear distinction. 
But when the moral life is regarded in its dynamic aspect the dis- 
tinction becomes blurred. The realization of values at one stage is 
but the means towards the recognition of higher values which may 
s till be attained. What are regarded as “means” may be more 
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fittingly described as ends statically conceived, or as ends of a lower 
order. More important to philosophy than the distinction between 
means and ends is the notion of a developing system of personality 
within which values have their appropriate places.' ‘The values 
which we experience are members of a system, a system which we 
have to create and keep in order .” 1 

The broad conclusion of the argument may therefore be stated in 
general terms. The ethical and economic problems which are distin- 
guished in real life are essentially dynamic problems which can be 
regarded statically only for purposes of analytical convenience. 
Moreover, the distinction between the ethical and the economic 
spheres of reference is also a convenience which is both useful and 
important at a certain stage of the investigation, but it has no ulti- 
mate justification. The results of positive economics must be re- 
interpreted in the light of ethics and embodied in a normative 
economics which involves a larger synthesis. The argument of the 
present paper has endeavoured to present the view that this larger 
synthesis can best be promoted not merely by superimposing ethical 
judgments on the findings of positive economics, but by recognizing 
economy as itself an ingredient in the moral life, and as one of the 
values which have to be harmonized in the system of values which 
expresses the personality of the individual. An investigation into 
normative economics as thus conceived may claim to be “useful” 
both to the positive study of economics and to the philosophical 
study of experience as a whole, and may even be developed in a 
manner which has significance for “the man of affairs.” 


1 Cf. Macfie: op. cit., p. 102. A certain superficial resemblance may appear 
between the view here outlined and the late Dr. Bosanquct’s description of 
morality as a realm of “claims and conflicting counter-claims’’ which Pro- 
fessor Taylor has described as a “misrepresentation as grotesque as dan- 
gerous“(cf. The Faith of a Moralist , vol. 1, p. 414). Professor Taylor’s • riticism, 
however, is directed against the Bosanquettian doctrine of individual human 
personality as mere illusion, and he himself insists on what lie calls the “rela- 
tivity of all loyalties except the highest.’* The co-ordination of loyalties or 
of values is a problem of practical ethics which constantly confronts the indi- 
vidual in directing his conduct, and the co-onlination which is required is 
something that cannot be incorporated in any contractual bond. The simi- 
larity between the view here advanced and that adopted by Bosanquet is, 
however, little more than superficial. It has much more in common with the 
Aristotelian mean. 
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COLOUR: AN ALTERNATIVE STATEMENT 

I 

In an interesting article in a recent number of Philosophy (October 1937) 
Mr. H. Wallis Chapman examines Colour as one of the commonest illustrations 
of the universal; and comes to conclusions of a nominalist kind. I desire 
to propose alternative solutions for the problems he deals with. If my state- 
ments seem too dogmatic, or my quotations too brief, the motive is economy 
of space. I trust that any reader of the present paper will read the whole of 
Mr. Chapman's. 

Mr. Chapman begins by calling attention to the variability of colour. 
“The colour perceived on any particular occasion is a function of the whole 
physical situation including the object perceived, the illumination, the 
medium, and the physical condition of the percipient" (p. 444). What then, 
shall we say, is an object’s real colour? lie defines it (447-8) as “the colour 
seen when the object is viewed by vision of the greatest power of discrimination 
in circumstances permitting of the greatest discrimination. Hut this colour 
is not actually seen, or is seen only by accident. . . .In short, the colour 
of an object is not perceived, but constructed." 

At this point I propose my first, and fundamental, alternative. I take 
my stand on the fact that our various careful statements (“The object in 
this light and in these surroundings is bluish"; “As l saw it an hour ago it 
was almost grey"; etc.) are true statements, and true of the object, and of 
the object in its aspect as coloured; and that therefore it seems not unfair 
to say that all these statements (or corresponding statements with some 
agreed alteration in their wording) shall be taken as true about the object's 
colour. That is, what we call the real colour shall be, not one particular tint 
selected from those actually seen or conceivably seen, but something which 
can appear as each of them and all of them. It shall be a universal whose 
appearances vary with the situation in which it appears. 

Mr. Chapman’s real colour (the fixed particular tint) may never be seen, 
or may be seen only by accident. Mine (the universal) will be seen in every 
perception of the object, sometimes with a large measure of adequacy (with 
good eyes under good conditions), sometimes with a very small measure 
(in the night when all cows are black). No single perception, nor any finite 
number of perceptions, will allow of complete display, but a few good observa- 
tions may give us a very fair idea and enable us to forecast others. It is 
convenient to give to the real colour the same name (green, for instance) 
that we give to the tints in which under the best conditions it appears. Hut 
we must remember that in applying that name to the colour we are applying 
it to a universal, and must lie prepared to say if necessary, "This green, in 
these surroundings, does not appear as green at all." Instead of giving the 
short name, we may prefer to give a longer account, and say “The colour is 
Slu ’h that in most conditions, and in the best light, it is green, but also such 
that in the following setting it is bluish and in this other it is grey. 

My suggestion is that anything which we pause to study and find out 
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about, and designate as "real / 1 will prove itself a universal; or, more 
accurately, will be caused to exhibit itself in its aspect of being a universal; 
as an identity which shows itself in different ways with different contacts. 
"Amongst all these changing moods, which is the real man?” The proper 
answer is that every mood gives some vision of the real man, though they 
differ so much in the amount and the importance of what they show of him. 
Each of these, like each tint which the colour shows, gives some access to 
the reality. With each meeting, though with some much more than others, 
our acquaintance improves. As Mr. Chapman well says, “if the object is 
only seen once, our statement that it has a particular colour is vague and 
doubtful.” 


2. 

The next question raised in Mr. Chapman’s paper is that of the landmarks 
in our map of colours. “As the geometry of a sphere gives no means for locating 
any place on it and we must choose a meridian of Greenwich on non-geometrical 
grounds, so our ordered colour-continuum requires grounds going beyond 
colour-resemblance for choosing particular regions of it to bear special names. 
. . . The colour-sensations which group themselves round massive or impressive 
experiences, the green of the leaves, the blue of the sky, the red of blood, 
will seem to form natural classes. . . . “Redness” includes the emotional 
reaction to objects resembling certain typical and important objects; it is 
by no means a simple term as is sometimes supposed.” (450 -1). 1 willingly 
accept this in principle, and express it by saying that the identity which 
governs that colour-region is a blend of at least two universals, of which at 
least one has some emotional importance. A prosaic parallel could be found 
in the series of integers where the interest of what-ono-ean-eount-on-one's- 
fingers breaks into equal pieces a procession which might have no break 
or rhythm in a less practical world ; and gives different emotional tones 
to 7 and to 17. In the first piece of the scries pre-eminently the dual universal 
stands out. “This is what Xumber-That-We-Can-Handle can do with itself.” 
“These numbers resemble one another not only in being numbers but in 
being things we can use familiarly and play with.” 

The nature of resemblance may conveniently be dealt with here. We 
say that things are similar, 1 suggest, when (1) they show an identity in 
spite of their differences, and also (j) the identity to some extent pervades 
them. A universal which has any practical or emotional importance tends 
to become pervasive. Names ending in the same letter (unless it were an 
unusual ending) would hardly be called similar names; but those beginning 
with the same letter, especially if it is A, do look similar to one another, and 
dissimilar from names beginning with H, and much more dissimilar from 
those beginning with \V. The A-namcs are showing not only the same Ihrcc- 
line shape at their left-hand extremity, blit the universal demand, “Put 11s 
near the head of your alphabetical lists,” "Deal early with us”; and that 
universal affects the name as a whole. — Uu likeness as well as likeness rests 
on identity in difference. Mere disparates are neither like nor unlike, until 
their disparateness is overcome by our seeing them somehow as the same 
sort of thing. 

Returning to the colour of an object, and the various tints in which, accord- 
ing to the circumstances, it shows itself to us, we may ask, as Mr. Chapman 
asks in other words (454), whether it ever shows itself twice in exactly the 
same way; — whether, with the same observer or with another, ail experienced 
tint is ever repeated; or whether two different objects m;iy show on occasion 
exactly the same tint. Mr. Chapman answers that, in the special case where 
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a single observer has two cases simultaneously before him, we must take 
his word for their identity, but that otherwise we can never be sure. I have 
no reason to dispute this. "Colour,” "shape,” "the economic motive,” "the 
scientific study of this problem,” "the movement for penal reform,” — all 
such interesting universals may vary their particulars without end, with 
each variant a function of its whole situation. We may make mistakes in 
comparing them; — may discover on further inspection (through renewed 
perception or through careful remembering) that a difference exists where 
wc thought there was none; between two showings of the same object, or 
two forms of the economic motive, or two instances of the colour Red. The 
identity of the universal need not be disturbed by its varying specifications, 
since that is the way in which a universal is accustomed to exist. 


3 

1 have followed Mr. Chapman in his affirmations of fact (or hope that I 
have done so), only expressing them in different terms. Hut when he draws 
his conclusions 1 cannot follow him; I lose my footing. In the first place, 
lie feels (454) that the fact which I have described as the blending of universals 
obliges him to give a nominalist answer to the problem of universals. I cannot 
see how this follows. A scheme of colour names, as he says, "divides the 
manifold into a number of regions which are determined ... by the experi- 
ence of the imposers of the names in respect of matters other than colour.” 
This will complicate, but surely does not abolish, the identity which displays 
itself within the region of each name. — In the second place, the fact that 
colour-memories can be mistaken raises (he considers) great difficulties (455). 
"These difficulties can be avoided if it is really meaningless to speak of numer- 
ical identity or difference between the colours perceived on different occasions, 
absolute colour having no more significance than absolute position. The 
fundamental perception will then be, not "This occasion has this or that 
colour,” but "this occasion has more or less colour resemblance to these 
other occasions.” Colour-resemblance will be a specific type of resemblance 
directly perceived, but as it essentially admits of more and less our former 
difficulties vanish.” — 1 cannot sec this, (a) Error is sui generis, and every 
theory finds some difficulty in rendering into other language the fact that 
we can make mistakes; but why should mistakes about degrees of resemblance 
be so much easier to deal with than mistakes about identity ? (6) On numerical 
identity or difference, 1 may misunderstand his use of the words, but it seems 
to me that to call them meaningless in this reference (as he proposes) will 
not suit Mr. Chapman’s purpose at all. He needs to be able to say that the 
colours perceived on different occasions (the perceived tints, as I have called 
them) are numerically different, as much as I need to say that a numerically 
identical real colour must in different situations appear in these different 
forms of itself. 

I offer now a conjecture which might bridge the gap between us. Mr. Chap- 
man’s whole argument is a polemic against false simplicity. With regard to 
general colour- terms, he has shown that wc should lose much of their interest 
if we tried to squeeze out the emotional shades that are blended with the 
colours. With regard to specific experienced tints, he has shown that we follow 
a barren chase if we set store by their unaltered multiplication (454)* ' There 
is no appeal from the judgment that two colours seen by the same person 
at the same moment are the same, but the grounds on which we have come 
to this conclusion show how little meaning or value it has.” He thinks that 
the two parts of the polemic hang together: (456) "The importance of our 
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earlier discussion of colour names is now clear; if they were really simple, 
as is usually supposed, the theory I have just set forth would be very difficult 
to maintain, for such simple terms would denote entities of the sort which 
I have denied; but if ‘red,’ for example, is a term of extremely complex 
reference, grounded, not merely in simple perception, but in the whole history 
of the race, there is no reason why it should denote a simple recurring entity.” 
I cannot follow this link; I don't see why a simple term has a necessary 
right to recur in experience, nor why a complex one should not have an equal 
right. But I think that, without depending on each other, both parts of the 
main argument are sound. Let us reject therefore, as uninteresting if not 
inapplicable, the conception of an identity which excludes complication 
and forbids .diversity. 1 Absolute colour (says Mr. Chapman) has no more 
significance than absolute position; — that is, I suppose, there is nothing 
in either case which can be stated independently of its context. With 
different situations specified the same object may be described as high 
or low, dark or light, bluish or greenish; and all the descriptions, with their 
background understood, will be true. 

With the main point we arc bound to agree. The only interesting identity 
is one which can show itself in diverse aspects and behave in diverse ways. 
Absolute reality, in any sense in which we wish to keep the conception, must 
be that which we discern as appearing variously but more and more calculably 
and intelligibly .as our knowledge grows. Mr. Chapman’s observations ought 
to lead us, 1 suggest, to a sane Realism. When you study Colour (he should 
say), you will find that the reality you are dealing with is complex and appears 
in varying forms; and so it is with everything to which it is worth while to 
attend. But to lead us towards this he would have to allow the “real colour” 
of an object to be a universal, whereas he has previously tied that name to 
one particular tint out of the whole system of actual and possible par- 
ticulars; — a tint which may never be seen at all. So in the end, looking for 
something actually experienced and useful which will maintain identity 
without difference, he finds nothing except the name. But the name itself 
(I reply), as soon as we attend to it with interested study, will be found to 
betray us. It may easily never meet us twice with exactly the same sound, or 
exactly similar marks of black upon white. We cannot work with identity 
without difference, anywhere. 

Mr. Chapman proposes that we should be Nominalists. 1 propose as an 
alternative that, adopting his good observations to assist us, we should all 
be Realists of the right kind. 

Hi-; Lie n Wodkhousi-:. 


HUME'S DIALOGUES CONCERNING NATURAL RELIGION 
An Answer to Dr. Lai tig 


Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion are still much with us. 
What appears to be the definitive edition was published by Professor Norman 
Kemp Smith in 1035 with a learned introduction which, among other things, 
assembled a mass of evidence pointing to the conclusion that Philo is to ho 

* Repeated allusions to a phrase of Whitehead's about colours being “eternal objects . ■ • 
haunting time like a spirit," suggest that Mr. Chapman takes this writer to be upholding 
the blank kind of identity. The reference is not given, but the typical legends of. haunting 
spirits allow their appearance and behaviour to varv much as those of emlxidied spirits 
vary, with the circumstances and with the seer. 
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identified with Hume himself, and that Hume in the Dialogues is deliberately 
trying to undermine the religious hypothesis. Though these conclusions have 
been widely accepted, Dr. B. M. Laing, in the April issue of Philosophy , 
strenuously attacked them in an ingenious argument based in part on his 
already published thesis that Hume’s fundamental philosophy is not really 
the scepticism so long assigned him. Dr. Laing takes the opportunity in 
passing to indicate his sympathy with the recent position of a distinguished 
British poet that Voltaire, also, has been traditionally abused in the assump- 
tion that on the question of religion he wrote with his tongue in his cheek. 
The present examination is not designed to inquire into this new mode of 
making the wicked pious; nor to push the question back from the Dialogues to 
Hume’s basic philosophy; nor to press the writer’s conviction [“The Enigma 
of Hume,” Mind, XLV (July, 1936) pp. 334-349] that not only is Philo 
to be identified as Hume, but in addition, Cleanthcs as Joseph Butler, and 
Demea as Samuel Clarke. The present purpose is solely to indicate certain 
unhistorical bases of Dr. Laing's attack on the more traditional view so ably 
championed by Professor Norman Kemp Smith. 

An adequate reply to Dr. Laing might well limit itself to the refutation of 
his two arguments brought against Professor Smith's belief “that in the 
Dialogues Hume is deliberately and consciously undermining the religious 
hypothesis." 

First (replies Dr. Laing), the Dialogues are concerned purely with 
Natural Religion „ and even for a very large section of orthodox divines 
in the eighteenth century the arguments of Natural Religion were a 
sort of heretical argument; and the deliberate exposure of their weakness, 
an exposure even ending in scepticism so far as that line of reasoning was 
concerned, would have caused no dismay, in fact would have met with 
approval, for it would have left their own position untouched, if not 
strengthened. 

What outstanding figures would l)r. Laing place in that “very large section 
of orthodox divines in the eighteenth century"? Surely not any of the most 
distinguished Anglican theologians belonging to the tradition which started 
with Hooker and ran through the entire seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
all Anglican theology of those periods began with Natural Religion. The 
naturalistic trends of Hooker and the Cambridge Platonists were strengthened 
by the naturalistic and experimental trends of Boyle and Newton. The Boyle 
Lectures, founded by the great chemist to defend Revealed Religion, almost 
invariably did so by way of the New Science; and the Boyle Lecturers include 
many famous names chosen from among the Anglican theologians of the 
eighteenth century. Bishop Butler, called by Newman a century later, “the 
greatest name in the Anglican Church," devoted, as the very title indicates, 
the first half of the famous Analogy of Religion, Sutural and Revealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature (1736), to Natural Religion. Butler was 
trying to convince the Deists or Naturalists, that Natural Religion which 
they acknowledged, is open to the same objections as Revealed Religion; 
Butler’s purpose was not to invalidate both or cither thereby, but avowedly to 
indicate the absurdity of rejecting cither. Is Dr. Laing willing to maintain 
that Hooker was unorthodox? And what of the Cambridge Platonists, of the 
Latitudinarians of the seventeenth century? What of Archbishop King, of 
Bishop Butler, of Bishop William Law, of Dr. Pa ley in Hume’s own century? 
Has not Dr. Laing confused the orthodoxy of such distinguished names, an 
orthodoxy fully cognizant of contemporary movements of thought, with the 
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perhaps less philosophical orthodoxy of the average parish priest ? Hume had 
no concern, as his letters clearly reveal, with the complete dogmatist. He was 
directing his Dialogues to those divines to whom Natural Religion not only 
was not repugnant, but represented the most important philosophical 
bulwark of Revealed Religion itself. Hume’s aim was to show how the argu- 
ments of even such a distinguished work as the Analogy of Religion were 
basically sceptical in their outcome. 

Dr. Laing argues secondly that 

Professor Kemp Smith’s assertion is made in face of Hume’s express 
declaration in a letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot that “any Propensity you 
imagine I have to the other side (that is, in favour of the sceptical views 
of Philo) crept in upon me against my will,” and in face of a definite 
request for assistance in strengthening the case of Cleanthes who, he 
says, is made the hero of the Dialogues. Unless this letter is to be re- 
garded as another piece of artfulness, it is impossible to admit Professor 
Kemp Smith’s assertion. 

The challenge may be accepted on Dr. Laing’s own terms; it is perhaps even 
unnecessary to recall that in a letter to Henry Home, Hume openly admits 
being an “infidel” and sees no ill consequences to having such a reputation. 
It is sufficient to examine the implications of Hume’s statement that the 
sceptical propensity crept in upon him against his will, but that it did seize him. 
Hume explains to Elliot how in his youth he strove against scepticism with 
all of his intellectual strength, but to no ultimate avail. Hume's statement 
regarding Philo the sceptic proves nothing about the character of the finished 
Dialogues, but only gives us a fact concerning Hume’s psychology, a fact which 
no one recognized better then he himself. His request for assistance in bolster- 
ing up the argument of Cleanthes was undoubtedly made in good faith, for, 
he was anxious, he tells Elliot in the same letter, to avoid that vulgar error 
“of putting nothing but Nonsense into the Mouth of the Adversary.” 

Perhaps a word ought to be added regarding Dr. I king’s position that Philo's 
arguments are largely borrowed from previous writers and that there jure, unless 
more credit for originality is given to the position of Cleanthes, the Dtabgius 
arc reduced to “insignificance.” If the romantic notion of complete originality 
is the supreme test of philosophical “significance, ” consider how we nniM 
lower our estimates of Hobbes, I.ocke, and Newton, to name but a few 
eminent English thinkers of before Hume’s time. Surely great genim may he 
allowed to represent its age, to accept the current “climate of opinion ” True 
originality lies often in the individual synthesis of what all accept without 
question, rather than in the newness of the component fragments. Hume’s 
Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion have the stamp of greatness imprinted 
upon them, and their significance is in no way impaired by late di>covcrics of 
the origins of their various arguments. Notwithstanding, the scholar is always 
glad to know of such origins for whatever comparative information they may 
render regarding the treatment of similar ideas by different minds. Eor this 
research, rather than for his perhaps unfortunate applications, a real debt of 
gratitude is due to Dr. Laing. For certainly too much can never be known 
regarding Hume’s sources. 

Ernest C. Mossnkr. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 

One of the fundamental differences between English and German civilisation 
which leads to different philosophical problems is their attitude to the reality 
of history. The English “live” history as if it were nature. They found at 
least by the thirteenth century their own form of life, of government, con- 
stitution, and state, which have lasted ever since through all changes so 
that a rich system of traditions has developed. Germany did not find a lasting 
unity as early as that, but, being divided into many autonomous parts, 
religions, and tribes, it did not reach a strong social or moral tradition. 
Consequently the “rise of the historical consciousness” and even the wish to 
awaken the nation as a whole to it is in Germany an intellectual product. 
But what has been a disadvantage in the sphere of politics has been an 
advantage to science and philosophy. The German even believes it to be one 
of their chief contributions to the I fistory of Thought that they have developed 
a scientific history and all the sciences which analyse its field, and above 
that the "Historism,” a historical Weltanschauung or the task of interpreting 
the whole world from the point of view of history. 

Tn any case that was one of the chief tendencies of \V. Dilthey. Ilis post- 
humous works, under review to-day, bear witness to it. Dilthey’s European 
significance may perhaps be stated thus. If Hegel represents the stage of the 
self-consciousness of the European Mind, the stage at which this mind, 
conscious of its own power, remembers its whole history and constructs a 
system, Dilthey represents the next stage of the self-consciousness of this self- 
consciousness . For he tries (i) to give a philosophy of philosophy, that is to 
say, he seeks to show why and how the ditferent forms of philosophy take 
shape, why they emerge from life; (2) believing it impossible to construct a 
metaphysics of his own, he satisfies himself with a system of possible types 
of philosophy; (3) lie not only sets out to give a History of the European 
Mind, but includes a history of the historian, and one of his central problems 
is just the rise of the historical consciousness in Europe; (4) he does not, like 
Hegel, develop a philosophy of history, but he starts by analysing the moral 
sciences, the reputation of which he desires to strengthen by showing that 
they are the basis of the study of history. 

Hut between Hegel and Dilthey lie all the attacks on the Mind (the 
materialistic attack of Feuerbach and Marx, the positivistic of Comte and 
Mill, the religious of Kierkegaard); and Dilthey, who has gone through the 
school of positivistic thought and empirical history and is deeply influenced 
by both, is faced with the paradoxical situation that his task of writing the 
history of the European Mind and of producing a theory of its historical 
appearance, is going on in a period when this mind has already reached the 
stage of its dissolution. Consequently the positivistic thesis of the impossibility 
of metaphysics, the historical thesis of the unit of philosophy and history, 
and the thesis of the relativistic character of each philosophical system are 
now making their appearance. Hut more than that, even the basis of the 
European philosophy of mind, the cartesian Cogito sum, is abandoned and 
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replaced by the Vivo sum. So malgri lui a philosophy arises which since 
Scheler has been called the Philosophy of Life. But if 6. F. Bollnow, in his 
book on Dilthey, 1 represents the whole of his philosophy as a philosophy of 
life and gives useful analyses of Dilt hoy’s categories of life and theory of 
knowledge and expression, this must be kept in mind. Even if he were right 
regarding Dilthey's later period, since 1900; even if Dilthey were a "Philo- 
sopher of Life," his Philosophy of Life would not have the force of the theories 
of Nietzsche and Bergson, which derive their strength from their attacks on 
the mind; it would be but the result of the dissolution of the mind itself. 
More important is the publication 2 3 4 on the young Dilthey. It contributes much 
interesting new material for his development. [ only wonder why the diaries 
are again given in the same abridgement in which they had already once been 
published in 1915, and that no account is given of the other parts. Perhaps 
some of them would have been more interesting than some of the family 
letters. Very impressive is the clear account this book gives of Dilthey’s 
origin and early development, and of the wide range of his studies, which 
included theology, philology, history (as a pupil of Ranke), the theory of 
music, physiology. Even as professor at Kiel he took up a course in higher 
mathematics, in order to understand better the development of European 
Philosophy since Descartes. 

In the closest connection with the above-named problems, Vol. XI of the 
Collected Papers 3 contains chiefly a history of German historiography, 
characteristics of Johannes von Muller, Niebuhr, Schlosser, Dahlmann, 
von Raumer, Ranke, Treitschke, Haym, Droysen, Mommsen, J. Burckhardt. 
It includes even the historians of literary history Gervinus, Hettner, Julian 
Schmidt. His sketches, based on personal reminiscences, e.g. of Ranke, as 
the great epic historian, a second Herodotus, and of Treitschke, as the poli- 
tician, who was neither historian nor orator nor student of political science, 
but all three at once, are of the highest order. But he did not see the danger 
of men like Treitschke as M. Weber did. Vol. XI l of Dilthey’s Collected 
Papers4 contains chietly the papers on the reorganizers of the Prussian State 
and apaper on the "Preussische Landrecht." The latter is especially interesting 
as an example of Dilthey’s method, because it interprets this law as the 
expression of the State of Frederic the Great, marking the transition from the 
absolute state to the modern constitutional state, in restricting the will of 
the monarch through laws given by himself. But from a European point 
of view' it is to be regretted that this volume is restricted to articles on Prussian 
history. In reality both volumes are chiefly drawn from articles which the 
young Dilthey published in different journals (see the list at the end of Vol. 
XII). If you examine the original journals the impression you receive is some- 
how different. The material is vast and unlimited. There are articles on 
Schleiermacher, Baur, the history of Spain, Kant, Novalis, etc.; some of 
them, like those on Gibbon, J. S. Mill, Balzac, Alfieri, at least as interesting 
as those published. The majority of them are occasioned by some chance 
(e.g. appearance of books on the subject), and written on account of necessity, 
anonymously or under two or three pseudonyms, often not at all corrected. 
The number of books which he has reviewed in some of the numbers is so 
incredible that he cannot possibly have read them. (Not contained in the 
above-named list is a review of Haym's Herder in Vol. 49 of \Y cstermanri s 

1 Dilthey: Line Linfuhrung in seine Philosophic , 13 . ti. Teubner, Leipzig, ig ;6. 

* Der jungc Dilthey: Lin I^ebensbild in llricfen und Tagcbiichern, 1852-70, 13 . I*. Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1933. 

3 Vom Aufgang des geschichtlichcn Iieivusstseins, Leipzig, 1936. 

4 Zur Preussischen Geschichte , 13 . G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1936. 
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Monatshefte, which gives in a few words a better character sketch of Herder 
than many large books, describing him as a spirit who possesses dreams of 
thought in place of real thoughts, foreknowledge in place of knowledge, and 
who hardly anywhere succeeds in mastering the masses of thought.) 

Very enjoyable and instructive is a volume 1 containing papers on the 
Germanic ethos, on the medieval epos, on the great German music of the 
eighteenth century — Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven — and on 
Klopstock, Schiller, Jean Paul. It gives further evidence for the width of 
Dilthcy's conception of the history of the mind, and shows clearly the 
impossibility of its realization by a single man. 

The edition of Dilthcy’s letters to Rudolf Haym, 1861-1873,* is of interest 
only to the specialist, not to the general public. 

As a sign that Dilthcy’s school still continues in Germany may be taken 
the fact that one of his pupils, Hermann Nohl, Professor of Pedagogic at the 
University of Goettingen, has published the second edition of his interesting 
and important work 3 on the pedagogical movement in Germany. It starts with 
Dilthcy’s concept of the reality of education ( Eyz i ch it n gswi rklichkeit ) , that is 
to say, that the realm of education constitutes a peculiar province in the 
realm of mind. Nevertheless, he transcends this conception in a twofold 
direction. On the one hand, he arrives at a general theory of education, 
on the other hand, he sees the chief aim of education in the transformation 
of the objective values given by one generation into the subjectivity of a 
new youth. 

About thirty years younger than Dilthev, Max Weber, a master in the field 
of historical research (but considered from a sociological point of view), the 
most comprehensive and penetrating scholar in this field in the Germany of 
1890-1920, is Dilthcy’s complement. For his strength is the force of the 
concept, of definition and of the understanding. With his Ietters4 I had a 
peculiar experience. I was excited about the earlier letters of the schoolboy, 
which show a really remarkable dearness of observation and certainty of 
judgment, and I very strongly recommend these. But on going on, I was 
disappointed. There are so many family letters of no general interest what- 
soever, that a large proportion of the book is supcriluous. The chief point 
which this book adds to our knowledge of Weber is this: he is a person without 
real youth, without a real development. Notwithstanding his regarding 
practice as his main interest and theory merely as an interruption of practice, 
his strength is, .levertholess, intellectual, and his intellect is perfect at the 
beginning. Whai changes is the situations and occupations and objects 
of study. 

A pupil of Weber’s, Karl Jaspers, one of the most original and attractive 
thinkers of the Germany of to-day, has published two new books, one of 
them on Nietzsche, 5 the other one on Descartes. Both of them are interesting 
if mul deserve deeper consideration than we are able to give in the short space 
at our disposal. Jaspers, originally a psychologist, is a thinker of the reflective 
type and of high philosophical culture. 1 believe it is right to say that his 
thought represents a new stage in the development of the philosophy of the mind, 

1 y°[ l Deutschcr Dichtung und Musik. Aus Studien sur Gesehichte des deutsclien Geistes 
Teubner, Leipzig, 1933. 

* Uriefe Wilhelm Diltheys an Rudolf Haym , 1861-1873. Alitgeteilt von E. Weniger. Abhatul - 
001 gender Preussischen Akademie der \Y issenscluiften , Berlin, 11)36. 

3 Die pddagogiseke ttewegung in Deutschland und dire Thcoric , (I. Srhulte-Bulmkc, Frank- 
furt a. Main, 11)35. 

| Jygendbricfe, j. C. 13 . Mohr, Tubingen. 

1936 IETZSCHE: in das Verstdndnis seines Philosophierens , de Gruyter, Berlin, 
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that of its self-dissolution ( Selbstverzehrung ). Consequently he takes Nietzsche 
as a mind dissolving itself which constructs no world and leaves essentially 
nothing behind it (surely a misrepresentation, for nearly every page of 
Nietzsche contains some sort of insight, very often incoherent, but always 
elucidating either the problems of his time or his personality). This book is 
important and interesting perhaps even more through its errors than through 
its new interpretations. It sees rightly that a new beginning has to be made. 
But instead of starting with this beginning itself, it seeks an escape. H. G. 
Wells, in his excellent Anatomy of Frustration, escapes to the future, to the 
idea of a world revolution; Jaspers escapes to Nietzsche. He is right in his 
assumption that a new start has to be found, he is wrong in his supposing 
that it is only to be found in Nietzsche. It is very interesting to read Jaspers* 
account of Nietzsche's central idea of the eternal return of the same, which 
Nietzsche believed to be the new religion of religions. Jaspers pursues the 
development of the thought through its different, even contradictory shapes 
and he sees the emptiness of this idea, which is far from fulfilling the expecta- 
tions of its author. But he does not succeed in destroying this idea, he does 
not see that this idea is an expression of the same escape, a translation of the 
Christian idea of rebirth or better of the “Apokatastasis pan Ion” into the 
language of ecstatic nihilism. Whereas in the idea of the return of every 
creature to God a way of redemption is shown, in this compensation-idea the 
eternal return of the same senseless and unimportant being without any 
sort of redemption is taught. No, that is not a beginning but an end. 

Jaspers is right in establishing a new contact with Nietzsche. As Nietzsche 
took Schopenhauer in his famous essay as his educator (and 1 venture to 
suggest its rereading together with Jaspers* book), Jaspers takes Nietzsche 
in the same way. But because Nietzsche can be interpreted in more than one 
way and because Jaspers* situation is very different, he takes Nietzsche in the 
way of his own philosophy as a man who does not want to teach certain 
doctrines, but whose chief object is to bring the pupil to his own essence 
(Erwecker der Existenz). But when confronted with the fact that Nietzsche 
has many aspects Jaspers makes a very interesting effort to reconcile them 
as different stages of one single dialectic movement, or lie introduces into 
Nietzsche the same movement which is so characteristic of his own thought. 
Thus he arrives at many unknown connections. As the centre of Nietzsche’s 
personality appears a desire of truth. 

The importance of this task lies in the fact that it represents one of the 
possible interpretations of Nietzsche. It penetrates as far as mere reflection 
can penetrate. But, nevertheless, the task finds its natural limits because 
a unity of reflection does not exist in Nietzsche. It is the fate of Nietzsche to 
have different personalities in himself, or to fulfil in himself the processes of 
preservation, of dissolution, and of a new beginning as well, and to reach 
heights and depths above and below reflection. Jaspers’ book, very nch in 
material and quotations, containing a useful bibliography and index, is, 
without any doubt, one of the best books on the subject. 

In Jaspers* second book 1 the dissolution of the self-consciousness is raised 
to a dissolution of modern consciousness at its beginning. Descartes is con- 
sidered to be the doom of modern philosophy. His mistake lay in wanting 
philosophy in the form of modern science. Thus he misrepresented philosophy 
and did not reach the full meaning of science. He constructs science and 
neglects all true principles of real research (hypothetical character — but see: 
Descartes, ed. Adam ct Tannery, Vol. H, pp. 76, 6 ff. — experiment, etc.). In 
the opinion of Jaspers he lost existence, he lost nature, he lost history, he 
1 Descartes und die Philosophic, do Gruytcr, Berlin, 1937. 
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lost experience. This paper, originally written for the Descartes number of 
the Revue Philosophique , represents an attempt to criticize Descartes from 
the standpoint of the philosophy of existence. Thereby and by means of 
elucidating psychological analyses of Descartes's character it attains its 
unique position in the literature of Descartes. Even if it docs not achieve 
its critical aim (and I am afraid reflection criticizing clear mathematical 
thinking must always fail), it has a very illuminating, searching, analysing 
power which leads to much more than merely negative results. 

This picture of German research in the field of the philosophical analysis 
of history would be incomplete without the fundamentally different catholic 
point of view, represented in a remarkable manner by Theodor Haecker. 1 
Here the problems are very different. Here a tradition is given, but not in the 
sense of profane, but of soteriological history. 'Hie problem is here how to 
understand the first from the point of view of the second, how to comprehend 
their unity and diversity. Haecker develops consequently a metaphysics of 
history based on catholic principles. His first thesis is that only those beings 
have history which have a beginning and an end (neither God nor abstract 
ideas have history), and his second thesis introduces a hierarchical order of 
values as the measure of historical movements. A criticism of this book would 
demand an analysis of its presuppositions. 

It would, however, be wrong to suppose that the present stage of German 
philosophy is to be characterized as being the analysis of the historical con- 
sciousness and the dissolution of this consciousness. On the contrary. The 
wish to overcome relativism and scepticism resulting from the historical 
approach was the Leitmotif in the phenomenological movement of Husserl 
and Scheler. Therefore 1 conclude this survey with some remarks on two 
books which represent this anti-relativistic tendency. The first of them is 
Herbert Spiegelberg’s Antirclativism.- I agree entirely with Spiegelberg’s 
determination to reject relativism. 1 only doubt whether it is not too ex- 
clusively reflective. Would it not be necessary to ask: what is the real reason 
for the present relativism, and does the author really believe that the mere 
postulation of a moral absolutism (even in the restricted sense which he gives 
to the word), that a sort of ethical objectivism is sufficient to get rid of this 
relativism which we all deplore? Is not a deeper change in the subject 
demanded, without which every form of a postulated objectivism must 
remain void and powerless? Herbert Spiegelberg's second large book3 contains 
much valuable material for the analysis of the concept of law and for the 
study of the difference between practical and theoretical law. His thesis is 
that we use the word law in an equivocal manner for the two fields, that no 
common universal concept of law exists, that the practical law is the original 
one, from which the theoretical is derived. Especially valuable is the second 
part, dealing with the history of the moral law and of the problem of law 
in ethics and the philosophy of law. The chief aim in both parts is the demand 
for an ethics without law based on an autonomous moral order. That such 
an ethics is possible nobody can deny. Plato, e.g. realized it in his Republic, 
founding it on the common order of cosmos and polis. Hut where is the basis 
for such an order in Spiegelberg’s thought? I must say I am extremely 
sceptical of his ontological analysis, of his assumption that the last basis of 
moral judgment, and of moral law is the ontische Sittenordnung which he 
believes is revealed to us by a specific moral intuition. And 1 am sorry I 
cannot follow him at all, if he believes that the categorical imperative and 

* Per Christ und dtc Gesehichte, Hegncr, Leipzig, iq.VS. 

* Antirchtivismus, Max Xichaus, Zurich. 

3 Gesctz und Sittcngfsets, Max Niehaus, Zurich. 
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every concept of law are unworthy of science and ought to be removed from 
the realm of ethics. It would be wonderful if man could live without laws; 
but that could only be accomplished if they would fulfil in themselves the 
law with such perfection that it was no longer needed. This evidently would 
only be possible in a society of superhuman beings or angels, which un- 
fortunately we do not find on this dark earth. Therefore I believe it would 
be a more efficient weapon in our common struggle against the terrible moral 
relativism of our time to strengthen men's regard and reverence for the 
moral law than to undermine it by the idea of an ontological moral order 
which remains a mere postulate if not realized. Hut this fundamental difference 
of outlook does not prevent me from acknowledging the intrinsic value of the 
systematic and historical analyses of this book. 

F. H. Hkinemann. 
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Order and Life. By Joseph Needham, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
and Sir William Dunn Reader in Biochemistry, Cambridge. (London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1936. Pp. x -f 178. Price 8s. 6d. 
net.) 

This is a highly technical book, full of specialist knowledge. But it is 
principally concerned with the question whether the processes of life are 
ultimately explicable in terms of chemistry and physics. The author begins 
by criticizing and rejecting two views; one is J. S. Haldane's, that biology 
must start with the fact of life, and accept certain biological laws as equally 
ultimate with those of chemistry or physics (cf. p. 10). The other is Driesch’s 
'Theory of Entelechics. In opposition to these he accepts the judgment of 
K. Sapper, that it is “inconceivable that properties should be found in a 
material complex, which are not the result of the summation of the properties 
of the components”; and he claims that “although we are still in the earliest 
historical stages of any far-reaching organization-calculus, we can yet see 
that biological order, like (but very much more complicated than) crystal 
order, is a natural consequence of the properties of matter, and the charac- 
teristic mode of their manifestation” (p. 165). 

“Biological order” may mean several things. There is the temporal order 
of the processes that make up the life-history of any one organism. There is 
the temporal order in which species have appeared and perished during the 
millennia in which living things have existed on the earth. There is the order of 
affinity between different species, simultaneously or successively existing. And 
there is the spatial order of the components of any one organization, into 
which its form may at any moment be regarded as analysabie,though, of course, 
this order is not purely spatial, since its maintenance is compatible with much 
and continual change in the space-relations of limbs and other parts, which pre- 
serve unchanged through these changes their functions in the whole. I think 
that Dr. Needham’s claim includes all these. But I am bound to say, so far 
as a non-special ; st may presume to judge, that in my opinion his book does 
nothing to help us to see that biological order, in all or any of these senses, is 
a natural consequence of the properties of matter; though such failure, of 
course, does not prove that these properties do not account for biological 
order. 

It is true that we are told that “biology cannot now ever be in the strict 
sense mechanistic”; but it is causal, and “a causal science can, indeed, be no- 
thing if not mathematical, since the ideal axiom at the basis of all causality can 
only l>e stated in terms of the mathematical concept of function” (pp. 25-6). 
Here there seems to me to be some confusion. If there is causality between 
a and ft, where a and ft are particulars of certain kinds, and have quantitative 
features, then the frequency of ft, or the amount of some quantitative feature 
in it, will be a function of the frequency of <1, or of the amount of some qualit- 
ative feature in that. The displacements of two bodies towards each other 
may be a function of their masses and their distance. But what causes their 
approach is not hereby stated. Some have held that science is not concerned to 
ask this, and, if consistent, have gone on to say that it can dispense with the 
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notion of force. Its business then becomes that of discovering formulae ( from 
which, given certain distributions of matter, we may calculate what others 
will be found, for such and such differences of time and space. The items 
whose distribution is given or inferred may be comparatively simple, like 
atoms, or complex to any degree, like men or nebulae. A mathematical 
formula will thus connect the present numbers of the population and its 
fertility-rate with the numbers 50 years hence, or the distributions of the 
nebulae at intervals of so many million light-years one with another. But the 
latter change is at bottom resoluble into the movements of the components 
of the atoms out of which the nebulae are constituted; and the former cer- 
tainly involves the movements of the components of the atoms out of which 
human beings and their environment are constituted. Now if biological science 
is mathematical in the same sense as astronomy, we need no more look beyond 
the laws exemplified in the movements of atoms or their components, at 
various distances and velocities and complexities of juxtaposition, in the 
former case than in the latter; and biology will then indeed be in the strict 
sense mechanistic. 

The mathematical work of R. A. Fisher has given fresh support to those 
who think that a random supply of variations without directional trend may 
suffice for the modification of species by descent. And the Mcndclian theory 
of heredity offers scope to mathematics in explaining how crossing and in- 
breeding from offspring of crosses give rise to new and pure strains, and 
so forth. But we cannot argue freely from phylogeny to autogeny. In the 
development of one individual arc involved neither the "variation and 
selection” whose effect in the one case, nor the crossing and breeding from 
the hybrids whose effects in the other case can be submitted to mathematical 
treatment. 

Dr. Needham, indeed, quotes from D’Arcy Thompson's Growth and Form 
the application of mathematical analysis to the differences between certain 
related animal forms. Conceive an animal to be embedded in a close rectan- 
gular three-dimensional network; or, though the network is of lines that have 
only length, perhaps we should say that the network is embedded in the 
animal. Now this geometrical system may be subjected to deformation. If 
the same parts of the animal are centred at the same points of intersection 
after deformation as before, we shall have a new but corresponding specific 
form (pp. 35-8). Here the mathematical treatment is admirable for descrip- 
tion, but it docs not help to explain. We are left asking why, when one part 
of the animal is modified, all the rest are modified correspondingly, so that 
the identity of form which mathematical analysis reveals is preserved. Dr. 
Needham seems to think that Thomsonian co-ordinates have done something 
to explain this. They have not. 

Again, he considers (pp. 49-63) the fact, experimentally ascertained, that 
in the development of an embryo the "possible fates” of some part may Ik* 
more numerous than its "presumptive fate.” By the presumptive fate of a 
part is meant what it would grow into in normal conditions; but if the embryo 
is injured elsewhere, or if the part is transplanted into another embryo, the 
part may grow into something different; anything into which it may thus 
alternatively grow is a possible fatfe. A part of an embryo, when the rest is 
destroyed, may even grow into a complete organism, so that this is one of the 
possible fates of the part. But the possible fates of a part become less numerous 
as the development of the embryo proceeds, and after a certain date, what- 
ever happens to the rest, or into whatever it is transplanted, the part, if it 
develops further at all, will develop only into its presumptive fate. Now, 
Dr. Needham describes the part for which divers fates arc still possible as 
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in a position of unstable equilibrium; after it has lost this “pluri-potency," 
it is in a position of stable equilibrium. He finds geometrical expressions, 
in graphs or in models with uneven surfaces, for such facts. Conceive, for 
example (the example is an application of certain of his figures: seep. 58, and 
plate facing p. 60), a drop of quicksilver falling along the sloped surface of 
part of a miniature mountain-massif on to a pass; from the pass it may go 
right or left, so that this is a position of unstable equilibrium ; whichever way 
it goes, it may come to a lower pass; but finally it reaches a cup or lake, and 
is in stable equilibrium; it has now no pluri-potency. There is certainly an 
analogy between this case, and the gradual restriction of the possible fates of 
the parts of an embryo during the period of its development. But the analogy 
offers no explanation, because the conditions which explain what is possible 
to the drop of quicksilver arc not present in the embryo. 

I take another illustration of the concept of restriction of potentiality by 
“multiple bifurcation. 1 1 In Fig. 45, placed before the Index as an addendum, 
wc have a view of a marshalling-yard on the L.N.E.R. “The photograph is 
taken from above the 'hump.* Up to this the freight wagons are pushed, and 
from it they run down individually over electric retarders to a number of 
alternative sidings, where they are ready to lx) despatched to a fresh destina- 
tion. The top of the 'hump* corresponds to the totipotent or maximally 
unstable condition of the egg." Perhaps; but could the railway company 
marshal its wagons without a hump, without rails, without electric retarders? 
Are there any of these in an egg? Or would there be more destinations 
possible to a way on at one point than at another, without some one who 
is no part of the marshalling yard to vary the switches? And if not, what 
light does this illustration throw on our problem? 

Or consider another analogy offered later in the book (pp. 156-64). It is 
said that the melting of a solid does not occur suddenly at one temperature, 
but that the particles acquire freedom of movement successively in each of 
the three dimensions of the solid at successive temperatures. Xow, in 
amphibia, a limb-bud may be transplanted into another individual, and if 
inserted front foremost at the place of a left fore-limb, will grow into the limb 
projjer to the place of insertion, whether it was a left or a right bud; not, 
however, if inserted back foremost. The bud acquires rigidity of development 
successively in different dimensions, as the solid loses its rigidity successively. 
Here, too, there is something analogous between the two sets of facts. But I 
do not see that the considerations which might explain the stages of melting 
having any application in the biological case. 

Dr. Needham introduces in his third lecture the notion of a spatial 
“hierarchical continuity" within an organism. “A protein molecule in a 
colloidal particle in a nucleolus in a live cell in a liver in a mammal” is a member 
of a hierarchy of collections. With this is compared the mathematical con- 
ception of sets of points, among which a hierarchical order of so many levels 
of shells or envelopes is conceived to exist. We may suppose the membership 
of these levels to be constant, but the values of the co-ordinates of the points 
in any level to vary on certain principles, with consequent topological changes, 
but without any of the points in one shell crossing the continuous bounding 
surface between them and those of another next it. The consequences of any 
principles of variation can he worked out mathematically.* Similarly — if it 
is similar — we may suppose the constituents of the protein molecule to be 
determined not only by one another, each by the rest at its own level, but by 
the successive wholes, or the members of the successive wholes, which form 

1 I believe tli is is not .111 adequate arrount of tin* problrins of topology, but 1 think 
u sufficiently imlii'atrs the argument ol the text. 
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the spatial hierarchy. But in an organism, if we are to dispense with the 
hypothesis of some ordering form or “whole” factor distinct from the parts, 
the hierarchical aggregates must be as they are in consequence of how the 
ultimate parts affect each other, and cannot influence these ultimate parts. 
In a set of points there are no influences and no results. We may choose to 
regard different points as belonging to successive envelopes, but we cannot 
really regard the points into which we analyse (or think to analyse) space as 
themselves moving in space. We can only ask how particles at those points 
must move in space, if the hierarchical arrangement of envelopes is to be 
preserved throughout their motion, and what arrangement of them would 
result. The mathematician working out this problem is not concerned with 
the question whether particles could be caused to move so as to preserve the 
hierarchy, and the hierarchy is not a factor in explanation, but something 
whose maintenance would have to be explained. Dr. Needham observes 
(p. 142) that “entities which we believe to be intrinsically different can only 
be brought into the field of scientific discourse by being analysed into their 
constituent parts/’ If so, we must go down to the ultimate constituents, and 
then our hierarchy will have been dissolved. 

Dr. Needham employs the conception a “biological field.” Of this he 
accepts (p. 108) C. H. Waddington’s as the best definition. “A field is a system 
of order such that the position taken up by unstable entities in one portion 
of the system bears a definite relation to the position taken up by unstable 
entities in other portions.” I am surprised that this definition should please 
him. Every position bears a definite relation to every other. What he wants 
to say is that what position one entity takes up affects what positions others 
do. But why ? It is useless to say that when this happens there is a field, and 
then to invoke the field as helping to explain its happening; and to say that 
a field is a system of order such that this happens amounted to nothing 
more. He is alive to this objection, for he anticipates that the “individua- 
tion-field" may seem “only yet another fig-leaf for our ignorance.” I fear it 
is really no more. 

Nor is it the only such fig-leaf decorating the book. He will have nothing 
to do with theories “which postulate some entity in the living organism in 
addition to the chemical elements C, H, N, O, P, etc., plus organizing rela- 
tions” (p. 7). But what arc “organizing relations”? All elements are in 
relations, whether they are components of an organism or not. What makes 
relations organize? We read of “an organizing entity having components 
standing in internal organizing relations to each other” (p. 74). There is much 
interesting information about parts whose presence seems necessary in the 
portion transferred from one embryo to another, if the development of an 
:rgan from that portion is to occur in its new host; and these parts aie called 
organizers because without them the organization does not proceed. But the 
reproduction of form is not explained by discovering something without 
which it fails to occur. *The particulate structure of the chromosomes has been 
found to be something helping to reveal conditions without which repro- 
duction fails. It has not explained reproduction. 

Again, hormones are said to be influences acting upon morphological form 
(pp. 79-8o); but they are bodies, and bodies act on Inxlies, not on forms. 
Dr. Needham, of course, knows this; but that he should write what he does 
seems to me to betray a tendency not to look behind fig-leaves. So elsewhere 
(P- 95). “we are left with the conception of a sterol-like substance being 
liberated at a given point in the developing system and ‘radiating’ its organ- 
izing power from that spot.” Is this any better than the “faculties” at which 
he scoffs? Again, can we rightly ascribe activity to a “field” (p. 100), and not 
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to the bodies in the field ? This is a question which perhaps should be addressed 
to others as well as to a biologist. We are told that “the ‘individuation-field* 
is a term expressing the tendency of an organizer to rearrange the regional 
structure both of itself and of any tissue lying near it in such a way as to 
make that tissue part of a complete embryo" (p. ioi). If so, I submit it is 
name for part of the problem presented by the facts of growth, not for a 
factor of explanation. “Organ-forming potency falls off from" the centres of 
certain regions into which an embryo may in thought be divided “in a definitely 
measurable way" (p. 103). Is an organ-forming potency less mysterious than 
a “form or, “supra* '-material factor" (p.i65), such as Dr. Needham rejects? 
It is not a body, nor a collection of bodies thus and thus arranged. And those 
who would invoke a “form" would admit that the development of an 
organism so as to display it depends also on certain physical conditions in 
the organism. When, lastly, we read in the same context (p. 106) that “there 
must, of course, be some underlying factor, which we could call ‘limb- 
forming intensity,' " we may wonder whether Dr. Needham is really 
finding sufficient those principles of explanation with which he professes to 
be content. 

This review has perforce failed to do justice to the interest selected and mar- 
shalled of the biological facts in Dr. Needham’s book. I f it is purely critical, that 
is not because I would deny its value, but because the conclusiveness of a 
certain line of argument which forms its main theme is the only issue I am 
competent to raise. In a note near the end (p. 166, n. 91), wc are offered a 
choice between an Emergent Evolutionism “which seems to hold that the 
specific properties of wholes are conferred on them over and above the 
specific properties of their parts by a continuous Creativity acting from out- 
side," and a Dialectical Materialism which "seems to hold that the specific 
properties of wholes result from properties of tlie parts which are invisible 
or latent in isolation." The former view is said to be suited to a religious, and 
the latter to a scientific world-outlook. “The problem of which view is correct, 
if it is a problem, appears to be extra-si ientilic and quite insoluble." That 
what is insoluble is no problem, is a doctrine of “logical positivism," and 
logical positivism appears to have attractions for Dr. Needham (cf. pp. 78-9). 
But according to it, a proposition is either a tautology, or rests on induc- 
tion from observed particulars (unless it is a record of a particular 
observation) ; and this induction cannot be justified. This is a position 
like what 11 nine adopted for the basis of science; science all rests on 
causality and causality is a matter of faith. Hume's attitude, as Dr. 
Whitehead observes, satisfied the Royal Society, but did not satisfy the 
Church. 1 1 will not discuss Emergent Evolutionism ; I am ready to say 
it will not do. But must wo therefore accept Dr. Needham’s doctrine, if that 
will not do either? 

Is the kind of process, amenable ultimately to mathematical treatment, 
for which he looks in any development that is to be intelligible, the only 
intelligible process in the universe? If so, there is no purposive activity in 
it, or purposive activity is unintelligible; and if the writing of Order and Life , 
or of this review, were not purposive activities, awkward consequences will 
follow. But if there an* purposive activities, though often failing to attain 
their purposes, then it is not absurd to suggest that growth is such an activity, 
though how this can take.' place in a body which does not appear to be con- 
nected with its own mind may not be understood. Even to speak of 
unconscious purpose would be at least no more unhelpful than to speak of 
the “latent properties’ 1 of parts from which the “manifest properties" of 
* Science and the Modern Wortd. 
t; 
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wholes are to result; for to speak of neither properties were latent like a jack 
in the box; and if not thus, then how? 

H. W. B. Joseph. 

Note. — A few slips may be noticed. P. 98, n. 74, last 1 . but two, "a laquelle" 
should be "a laquelle." P. 106, 1 . 18, Dr. Needham should not say "an excised 
piece will inhibit," but "the excision of a piece will inhibit." P. 112, 1 . 2, 
ava should be dvd. P. 116, last 1 . but one, the word "meaning" seems misused. 
P. 127, last 1 . but two, "should" ought to be transposed to stand before 
"more." P. 145, 1 . 16, "along in the direction": one preposition is redundant. 
P. 162, n. 35, 1 . 3, for "Leaths" read "Leathes." 

The Human Situation : The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of 
Glasgow , 1935-1937. By W. Macneu/e Dixon. (London: Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1937. Bp. 438. Price 18s.) 

There have been many types of Gifford Lecturer — philosophers, theologians 
anthropologists, physicists, biologists; but comparatively few have been pro- 
fessional men-about-letters, or, in other words, professors of literature. Again, 
there are not very many of them who have strayed extensively and deliber- 
ately from their official Fach. They all have to talk somewhere about natural 
theology, but most of them approach that subject gradually and very obli- 
quely, sometimes with lagging footsteps. In the third place very few of them, 
present their excursions and conclusions in a style that is cither designed or is 
able to make a popular appeal. There have been notable exceptions, such as 
William James, but the exceptions are remarked when they occur. In the main 
the lecturers remain, in the spirit, in their classrooms and very seldom get 
beyond the Great Hall of a University either in spirit or in body. They do not 
address literate but not-too-studious firesides. 

In all these respects the present set of lectures by the distinguished Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of English Literature in the University of Glasgow diverges 
notably from the common run. The subject of his chair is one from which very 
few have been asked to descend or to ascend to the Gilford rostrum. This 
man-about-letters has selected a philosophical subject, and has stuck to it, 
dialectics and high seriousness and all, with gusto and also with transparent 
honesty ("I propose," he says, "to speak my mind. I cannot believe you would 
wish me to say what I do not think, or think what I did not say. Nothing is to 
be gained by concealment or equivocation.") lfis lectures have the appeal 
of good literature and of cunning and refreshing rhetoric unempurpled but 
pungent and urbane. The book, in consequence, is quite unusual. It is vivid 
without clamour or fury, bright without glitter, brave without bitterness; and, 
as I have said, it is philosophical from the first page to the last. I do not say 
that most philosophers should emulate Mr. Dixon’s methods. The style is the 
man. What they can all do is to enjoy him. 

"I am not wholly unacquainted," the author says, "with the books of the 
famous speculators. I delight in their society. Under their subtle and eloquent 
guidance, I have made many excursions into the Empyrean of the Absolute. 
1 have some little knowledge of the various metaphysical gambits, the opening 
moves, the Platonic, the Cartesian, the Kantian." That is meiosis. Such a book 
as this could neither have been conceived nor written if the author had not 
approached literature with the training and interests both of a classical and of 
a philosophical education, and if he had not applied the training and sustained 
the interest in all his consortium with belles lettres. He must always have been 
a metaphysical litterateur. He knows quite a lot about the end-games of philo* 
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sophers as well as about their opening gambits, and he knows as much as 
most philosophers do about the end-games of speculative science. It may be a 
little more doubtful whether his middle-game in philosophy is quite so con- 
vincing. I should have preferred to see more of it in his book; but for the 
most part he has deliberately developed his theme in such a way that philo- 
sophical opening moves, and philosophical end-games receive most attention. 

The first ten lectures indeed (i.e. the first series in accordance with the 
Gifford Trust) is designed to be a set of excursions exhibiting the complexity 
of the human situation. The lecturer darts to and fro like a puzzled, glittering 
inquisitive ephemcron. What is a man’s mind, his reason, his self? Nil tam 
difficile est quin quaerendo investigari possit. But how begin? With history? 
Philosophers “would write more convincingly if they had consorted, even in 
imagination, with cave-dwellers, and lake-dwellers, and tree-dwellers, talked 
with buffoons and mountebanks, and charlatans, with sadists and pimps and 
procurers, as well as with priests, prophets and professors.” With anthropoid 
apes whose blood-groups arc the same as man’s? With the genes? With 
neutrons and positrons ? With cosmogony ? The first series of lectures is made 
up of these forays and sallies; it consists of essays in a diversitarian philosophy, 
and the essayist’s art is everywhere apparent. This includes the art of avoiding 
tediousness by running away from topics that would have to be developed 
slowly. It also includes quips, and graciousness, and reverence and happy 
phrasing everywhere. But towards the close of the first series there is a longer 
and fuller note. “If nothing be worth dying for, nothing is worth living for.” 
There is horror in the world and there is strife ; but there is life too. “The inner 
truth is that every man is himself a creator, an artist, an architect, and fashioner 
of worlds. If this be madness . . . none the less it is the lunacy in which con- 
sists the romance of life, in which lies our chief glory and our only hope.” 
"So far men are the crown of nature’s efforts.” “Whatever else you are, says 
nature to us, be a man.” 

With the eleventh lecture and the second series we enter upon a straighter 
road. When we look facts in the face the will-to-livc is dominant in the human 
situation. "Your easy chair is your great breeder of melancholia, yet luxury 
itself cannot prevail against this inward imperative, this clinging to life what- 
ever its conditions.” Bunvan’s pilgrim put his fingers in his ears and ran on 
crying, "Life, life, eternal life.” Mr. Dixon reaffirms the emphatic yea of the 
plain man. "For his simple wisdom, his untutored soul, his shy, inexpressive 
intelligence, unperplcxed by dialectic, unsubdued by failure, I confess an 
affectionate regard.” He can even bear the plain man’s plainness when it is not 
quite so engaging; but he does not like moralists and absolutists. The former 
he thinks should ask, “How is goodness to be made the object of passionate 
desire, as attractive as fame, success, or even adventure?” and he detests the 
categorical imperative. “I would say that to love life is to love the gods, and 
that in obeying the will-to-livc we are obeying divine orders. (But here he is 
hard upon the categorical imperative which only says that dootv is dooty even 
when it is drab; and since he also wants dignity and stateliness in one’s out- 
look upon both life and death,” it is not so plain that the will-to-livc is naturally 
stately, or that this stately ethics is more attractive, more adventurous or less 
burdensome than the veracity of Kant’s" humble plain man,” or even than the 
dignity of Kant's rational ends in themselves). 

A critique of absolutism follows, and, at greater length, a critique of natur- 
alism. The stream, it is argued, cannot rise about its source, anil the result 
cannot outsoar its cause; and the way is prepared for a Leibnizian monadism 
of living monads. “What is matter? it is, physics tells us. simply energy. And 
what is energy? It is the expression of will or Being. Me can go no further. 
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And whence is our idea of energy which gives rise to action derived ? From our- 
selves, who can produce it by willing. Personality is, in its final analysis, 
simply will or cause.” 

That is the general conclusion of several lectures in which the middle work 
is elaborated more sedulously than in most other parts of the book. I regret 
that I do not have the space to pursue it more closely here. But the end-game, 
for once, appears to be hurried. If the result cannot outsoar its cause, how can 
Mr. Dixon outsoar protoplasm, and how can protoplasm outsoar abiological 
energy ? Is anything gained by saying that all is life ? Do electric charges obey 
divine orders when they are called by the name of life, and languish in outer 
darkness when they are called by some other name ? Leibniz, who Dr. Dixon 
rather surprisingly describes as in the main an a posteriori thinker, made 
strenuous efforts to show with a sort of metaphysical detail conjecturally 
harmonious with experience that his monads did possess perception and 
appetition. Their spirituality, however low its degree, was therefore much more 
than nominal- -or else Leibniz was wrong. Despite my delight in Mr. Dixon’s 
work, I would not think of him, and he would not think of himself, as a second 
Leibniz. Nevertheless, I think Mr. Dixon’s solution more verbal than it need 
have been had he addressed his able and cultured mind to the differences in 
energy-patterns. 

At the end of the book the One is restored to favour. It has had its drubbing, 
but it is resplendent and eternal in art and in beauty. “In poetry and painting 
music and sculpture, the necessary and complementary character of Being and 
Becoming can be in a measure perceived and understood.” "May we not say 
that the charm of all aesthetic experience consists in this, that it, too, presents 
the storm in the golden frame of peace? That it reconciles the opposites in the 
arrest or staying of the flux? Nothing is there denied, nothing denied of the 
tyrannies and injustices, the frets and fevers, the injurious wrongs that tax the 
intelligence and freeze the heart. Nothing is denied, all is affirmed. Yet as time 
with its magic wand deals with the past, so the divine arts with the troubles 
of the world.” In the last lecture the miracle of endless personal survival is held 
to be not less astonishing than other indisputable miracles. Our lives are not 
a long fool’s errand to the grave. "Since 1 am not prepared to believe the world 
a misery-go-round, a torture-chamber, a furnace of senseless affliction; since 
I am not prepared to believe the fiery, invincible soul a by-blow, a lament- 
able accident: l prefer to put my trust in the larger vision of the poets.” 

This is a moving, a gallant, and a charming book. 1 hope Intake it down very 
often from my shelves, sometimes I admit for the joy of its phrases but often 
for the benefit of my professional occasions. It should beguile many and be- 
muse none. This I say having reviewed it, but I envy its readers who are not 
reviewers. 

John Laird. 

Belief and Action. By Viscount Samijkl. (London: Cassell & Co., 1037. 

Pp. 3OO. Price 7s. ini.) 

In this book Viscount Samuel combines his admirable judgment, his vast 
experience of affairs, his extensive acquaintance with philosophy, and his love 
for his kind into a mature, restrained, effective, and charming volume. He calls 
it "an everyday philosophy,” designing it to give a glimpse of daylight to 
Everyman, but it is not every day that sucli books appear, and if its light 
is meant to be the light of common day, that, after all, is the best illuminant. 

The author’s wish is to do something to remove "the mental mists that 
now confuse us.” They are obdurate, he thinks, without a philosophy; s () he 
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supplies one very briefly. His readers, he is sure, “are only waiting to discover 
whether, by some unusual happy chance, the author has any constructive 
ideas of his own to offer.” He therefore offers a modestly realistic world view 
leaving its partial justification to a series of appendices, and so proceeds to 
his “everyday” construction. Religion, ethics and social adjustment are his 
chief concern. The great religions, in his judgment, must learn to settle their 
differences, and must also learn to accept modern “knowledge.” A religion 
that is content to be either geographical or obscurantist cannot be true ; and 
neither mysticism nor miracle is an adequate substitute for pedestrian reason. 
He admits, however, that there is a place for “intuition,” a term which he 
wisely does not define (the term has a hundred and one philosophical meanings 
and no consistent ordinary meaning). In general, the author’s views on this 
subject show a breadth and sanity scarcely possible without a varied experi- 
ence of religion in many lands, and seldom achieved with that experience. 

After accepting the fact of evil in an evolving world (but refusing to counten- 
ance either pessimism or a cheap evolutionary optimism) the author deals with 
ethical principles in chapters upon “Right and Wrong” and upon the motives 
or sanctions to right. Here he offers what 1 might call an agathetic utili- 
tarianism (i.e. one that is not like Bentham’s exclusively hedonistic). The 
standard is welfare — as it would seem, actual, not probable welfare. “Ideas, 
principles, laws, customs, actions, are to be judged by their consequences. 
They arc to be accounted right if they will conduce to welfare, and wrong if 
they will not.” This statement seems obscure. Docs it mean that no action can 
be called right until after the event — that is to say never, since consequences 
go on for ever ? It will hardly do to say that certain classes of actions have been 
successful in the past; for to mention nothing else, conditions might change. 
Again wc learn from one of the appendices that good is subjective. Therefore 
welfare is subjective. Therefore right is subjective. And as we have seen, it is 
also prophetic. It docs seem to me that further reflection might be appropriate 
in these regions. 

From theory the author proceeds to application and passes in review mar- 
riage and the family, property and poverty, liberty, nationality, and peace. 
It would be difficult, I think, to overpraise the balance, lucidity, and breadth, 
in a word, the wisdom of these chapters. Whether V iscount Samuel is compar- 
ing the romantic felicities of sexual freedom with the solid social advantages 
of a monogamous union where divorce is rare and the children have a home, 
whether he is defending the British way of combining advantageous social 
expedients without making a fetish of a single Plan, whether he is reconciling 
freedom with discipline, or defending the possibilities of the League of Nations, 
his discussion is as full of the rarest good sense as an egg is full of protein. Any 
criticism one is disposed to make is either incidental or dialectical. I shall in- 
dulge in a few of these, but not before expressing the most genuine admiration 
for about a hundred pages of the greatest value (which value, L hope is not 
merely subjective). 

Among the incidentals l shall mention only one. It occurs at the conclusion 
of the chapter on the family, where it seems to be seriously suggested that the 
children of domesticated parents will be relatively free from a roving dis- 
position in the matter of sex. 

Among dialectical points 1 might mention the following: — Admitting (as 1 
personally believe) that a nation is only an organized group of persons, and 
is neither an additional person nor an additional entity to its component 
members so organized, it seems to me that the author assumes too easily that 
national and private moral codes cannot significantly ditier. (He says, e.g., 
that “since national morality is nothing else than collective personal morality, 
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the conduct of nations may only be guided by the same motives as the conduct 
of persons.” Here the word ‘‘motive” is vague, but I think the author is 
inclined to assume, if he does not explicitly state, identity of duties.) His 
criterion of right is conduciveness to welfare in the past assumed to hold also 
of the future. Let us take for example the payment of debts, and assume that 
it has been shown in the past that the payment of debts by private men to one 
another does increase welfare. Does it follow that nations should pay inter- 
national war-debts ? It is surely casuistical to say that the assumed benefit to 
private men necessarily applies to the benefit of nations. The proper argument 
would be that welfare had resulted from the payment of international war- 
debts— one wonders ‘‘to whom.” Since no great nations on the modern scale 
have ever fulfilled such obligations, there is no experience to show whether they 
or anyone did benefit by such a course, and it is quite possible to argue that the 
world has benefited by their repudiations, although private men have not 
benefited from private repudiations. The same kind of argument might be, 
applied (with a better chance of a certain empirical verification) to the case of 
the prevalent treaty-breaking of modern post-war States, and 1 am not trying 
to give the answer. I am suggesting, however, that in terms of Viscount 
Samuel’s criterion, the answer cannot be as simple as I think he assumes. 

In his appendices Viscount Samuel maintains (a) that a realistic philosophy 
of the external world is more satisfactory than any alternative, (6) that values 
are subjective, (c) that mincl ‘‘offers to philosophy a separate subject-matter” 
from matter, (d) that the modern indeterminists have failed in their attack on 
the principle of causality, ( e ) that causation applies universally to mind as well 
as to matter. He is lucid and careful in each of these, but has, I think, a more 
lively interest in the last two than in the others. Each of them is stated forcibly, 
fairly, and in a manner abreast with the time. Hence it is unfortunate that he 
has allowed himself some loose statements. Thus in what should have been an 
initial definition of causality we read: — "We find empirically that certain 
things do follow upon others, and we choose to call the earlier ones causes and 
the later ones effects; the fact of the sequence we call causation. ” As the 
reviewer said about Keats, “This will never do.” Again on p. 306 we find the 
amazing statement that ‘‘we know (italics mine) that nowadays, in the popula- 
tion of forty million in England and Wales, not fewer than one hundred persons 
and not more than one hundred and thirty persons will be the victims of 
murder in any given year.” The ridiculous reason for this ridiculous prophecy 
is that the number of convictions for murder has exceeded a hundred for twenty- 
two consecutive years after 1914 and has been less than a hundred and thirty 
from 1928 onwards although it invariably exceeded a hundred and thirty from 
1914 to 1927 inclusive. 

John Laird. 

Towards a Religious Philosophy. By W. CL dk Burgh. (London: Macdonald A p 
Evans. 1937. ^P- xix : 2O0. Price 10s.) 

In these days when we are being assured in certain authoritative quarters 
that all metaphysical speculation is merely sound without sense, and when 
Christian theism in particular is widely regarded as an outmoded way of 
thinking which merely survives rather than is really alive to-day, it is 
refreshing to meet with a restatement of theistic philosophy as unrepentant 
and challenging as that of Professor de Burgh. He disclaims any “attempt to 
construct a religious philosophy,” but that is just the characteristic British 
self-depreciation, for in this country thinkers are nearly always intensely 
reluctant to admit that they are venturing on constructive speculation. In this 
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book we have at any rate something more than a shrewd survey of the ground 
and a clearing away from the site of much impeding rubbish. And the reader 
is made to feel that, whether or no the argument is convincing throughout, 
it never sounds the note of apology or defensive compromise. The author is 
(as one would expect) from first to last occupied with carrying the war into 
the enemy's country. 

The fact that the book is made up of twelve essays, many of which have 
previously appeared in periodicals, inevitably impairs its unity of texture, 
though, as the author claims, the chapters are all “directed to a single pur- 
pose." But if there are repetitions and new beginnings, by way of compensation 
each chapter makes thereby the more pointed onset and effect. 

Beginning with a defence of the wider view of reason as including intuition 
and faith as well as the processes of logical inference. Professor de Burgh goes 
on to consider the relation between metaphysical and religious knowledge 
and in what sense the two may be brought together in a “religious philosophy." 
Such a philosophy would be excluded if metaphysics were committed to a 
purely immanentist theory; and accordingly he discusses next two forms of 
“immanentism" in the doctrines of Spinoza and the nco-ldealism of Gentile, 
in order to show the inadequacy of a pure doctrine of “immanence.” He then 
proceeds, “by way of selective illustration to show how a religious philosophy 
would answer certain questions of primary importance," viz. those of Time, 
the World-Order, and Cosmic Teleology. The relation of morality to religion 
is next discussed, and the latter is claimed to be essentially theuria rather 
than practice, i.e. the knowledge of God. The three concluding essays develop 
the contrast between the two forms of humanism, the theocentric and the 
anthropocentric or secular. The attempt to derive an adequate ideal in terms 
of the concept of “self-realization," which has been so prominent in the 
idealist tradition, is then examined: it is shown that this gives no sufficient 
alternative to a frankly other-worldly humanism. Finally the whole argument 
is brought to bear upon the predicament of the present generation. After a 
diagnosis of our contemporary malaise and the “menace of unreason,” which 
in one form or another is to-day of such grave import, the author urges that 
what is needed is a reconstruction in a new and living form (this is emphasized) 
of the theocentric world-view which gave medieval Christianity its sanity and 
stability, but to which in its older form there can be no return. In all this 
we have certainly more than mere “prolegomena,” as the author too modestly 
would call his work. 

Being as l am in close agreement with Professor de Burgh’s standpoint and 
general approach, I can only be grateful to him for the admirable vigour 
and clarity of his exposition and the effectiveness of his vindication. He 
would be the iir*t to admit that his argument traverses some very familiar 
ground: the defender of theism is debarred from startling novelty in the 
matter of his conclusions, though he may— as here he certainly does — requicken 
an old argument or shed new light upon familiar affirmations. 

The title of the book is, I think, an unfortunate misnomer. What Professor 
de Burgh is commending to us is clearly not a religious philosophy, nor even 
a theistic philosophy, but a Christian philosophy, and I think it would have 
been better to have put this beyond question in the title. For though he pro- 
fesses a more comprehensive aim (p. 36), one remains perplexed in spite of 
the discussion in the third chapter what precisely a “religious" philosophy “in 
general" is. Is it a philosophical system (or quest) which takes religion seriously 
as an experience which cannot be simply ignored or explained away? That 
gives a much less specific programme than we require: materialism would 
perhaps be the only type of philosophy necessarily excluded. Or is it a 
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philosophy which accepts as well-grounded certain claims to non-scientific 
knowledge about a transcendent reality (God) and seeks to correlate these in 
one interpretation with our “secular” experience? But the difficulty here is 
that so far as 1 can see there is no such agreement as Professor de Burgh 
implies between the content of such religious beliefs and claims even among 
the “higher religions.” Buddhism, for instance, has been called a religion 
lacking any doctrine of God. And has a religious philosophy which is com- 
mitted to a doctrine of Maya any really essential community with that which 
is here expounded or commended? It is fairly obvious that in Professor 
de Burgh's hands the term religion is intended to, or at least tends to, exclude 
any form of Pantheism and that it is not very hospitable to certain forms of 
Theism. Is it, for instance, true of every high religion (including, c.g. Islam) 
or even of every type of Christian belief, that it “finds no contradiction between 
(God’s) all-embracing providence and man’s relative independence” (p. hi)? 
Or that “the religions consciousness draws its life from the assurance of 
Eternal Love as the ground of all that lives and moves ? And remembering 
the many varieties of even Christian experience, can we believe (p. 121) that 
“contentment and harmony of temper” so signally distinguish “religious 
men and women”? 

Spinoza’s philosophy was a religious one in a genuine sense of the term, 
though anything but a Christian one. If on our way “towards a religious 
philosophy” we have to pass Spinoza by, it can only be because it is in the 
latter sense that we use the term. 

On Spinoza Professor de Burgh is all the more convincing because he 
responds so strongly to the elevation and greatness of the man. But he is 
surely misusing terms when he speaks of Spinoza’s “God’s love toward men 
and the mind’s intellectual love towards God are one and the same” as 
meaning that God “is able to reciprocate men’s knowledge* and love” (p. 63), 
or that sentimus experiniurque nos 1 actcrnos esse means that “Spinoza’s way 
of life culminates in personal fruition.” For a monist like Spinoza reciprocation 
and personal fruition are precisely what must be rejected. 

It is a mystery to some of us why a doctrine so extravagant as that of 
Gentile and his school has been on the whole treated with such consideration. 
But if the theory had to be criticized at such length t his could not have been 
done more effectively than it is done here. It is excellently said (p. qi) that 
“philosophies of pure immanence (subjectivism ?) have a way of relegating 
to the realm of appearance what, on their theory of reality, could never 
conceivably appear.” 

On a later page (p. 170), however, Professor de Burgh seems to come near 
to the position he quotes from Gentile (“without evil, no good”; the spirit 
needing its non-being "as the flame has need of the combustible"). “Where 
there is no conflict,’’ he says, “there is no longer a place for moral action.” 
It is doubtless true that, as Aristotle saw, where there is friendship there is 
no need for justice, no need for any system of guaranteed rights. But unless 
self-sacrifice for another is not “moral action” the opportunity for moral 
action will not cease so long as transactions between agents are possible. 
Good does not suffer “euthanasia” in its “complete victory/' as flame docs 
over fuel, for it is superordinate to evil, not co-ordinate witli or correlative 
to it, as Gentile (and Hcrakleitus before him) holds. 

I have dwelt too long on minor criticisms and will add but one inure. 
Stoicism is rather too unsympathetically dismissed. It was, after all, a religion 

1 “The plural,” notes Profi-S'.or Bun'll, “is miaiiibiniK»us.” But a monistie pantheist 
who is not a Solipist is bound to use plural pronouns even though he disbclh ves in the ulti- 
ma te pi urali ty of persons . 
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as well as a philosophical system. The Stoic faith in Cosmopolis was not an 
anthropocentric humanist conception, and it might have been given some 
credit for the breaking of the "closed society" of humanist ethics. 

But in general lack of sympathy is the last charge that can be brought 
against the author. His apparatus of learning is formidable and his survey 
panoramic. And in his last chapters he shows himself wise in his prescription 
as well as acute in his diagnosis. If these are in truth but prolegomena, it is 
to be hoped that the main logos will follow without undue delay. 

J. W. Harvey. 


Value and Ethical Objectivity', a Study in Ethical Objectivity and the Objectivity 
of Value. By Gordon S. Jury. (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1937. Pp- 258. Price 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Jury's book is an interesting study of the present position of ethics and 
of its relation to theory of value. His general object may be said to be that of 
maintaining the autonomy of ethics — its independence of metaphysics on the 
one side and of psychology and sociology on the other. He begins with a rather 
general survey of recent currents of thought about ethics and axiology, and 
settles down in his second chapter to an attempt, which is one of the most 
interesting things in the book, to classify ethical theories on a new principle, 
viz. on the ground of the relation asserted by them to exist between ethical 
and other values. He recognizes three types of theory, the inclusive, the 
restrictive, and the exclusive. "By the Inclusive Theory is meant the view that 
the field of ethical inquiry is co-extensive with that of Axiology though its 
emphasis is focused upon certain values which it investigates with special 
exactness." (p. 49). This view is subdivided into two kinds: (a) that which 
rests on purely axiological grounds without metaphysical implications, and 
(6) that which rests on axiological grounds with metaphysical implications. 
On the iirst view no difference in kinds of value is recognized, the notion of 
goodness or value being regarded as a simple one. The various groups of valu- 
able things are characterized by non-axiological characteristics; e.g. we may 
recognize excellences of character or of conduct as a separate set of valuable 
things, marked oft not by having a different kind of value but just by being 
excellences of character or of conduct — though at the same time it may be held 
that to dif ferent groups determined by non-axiological characteristics determi- 
nate places in the scale of value belong, e.g. that excellences of character or of 
conduct rank above all ot her valuable things. This view is further characterized 
by the fact that ethic.i is held to be identical with the study of value in general. 
Prof. Moore is taken as representative of this view, and Prof. Urban as repre- 
sentative of the inclusive view with metaphysical implications. 

The restrictive view is defined as the view "that moral value is restricted to 
values of a specific class because of a principle of intensional division within 
value itself” (p. 04), Prof. Hartmann being cited as representative of this view, 
with his distinction of situational values as different in kind from moral values, 
though necessary for the very existence of moral values. Finally, the exclusive 
view is defined as that which limits "the field of ethical enquiry to moral, 
values strictly interpreted as having to do with personal character and conduct 
on the 'inner' side alone" (p. 73) ; of this view Kant is cited as representative. 

The classification is, I think, an original one; and it is worth following up. 

The next chapter is, in effect, a criticism of recent views which reduce the 
meaning of ethical terms like "good" to stating the existence of certain sub- 
jective attitudes either on the part of the individual who judges something to 
be good, or on the part of the society to which he belongs. Mr. Jury makes many 
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shrewd comments on this type of view, of which one or two may be quoted as 
typical. “If what is meant by an ethical proposition is an assertion of personal 
feeling toward some object or event there need be comparatively little doubt 
as to what that attitude is ; at least psychological analysis would be the means 
of dealing with doubts of this kind. Scepticism regarding man’s ability to form 
true ethical judgments is not scepticism regarding his ability to have attitudes 
toward objects or his ability to recognize the psychological nature of those 
attitudes. It rests upon the assumption that, lying outside these, there is some 
objective fact in which the ethical character which is to be known inheres” 
(p. 87). “The tendency to subjectivism in ethical theory thus rests upon a 
general natural fallacy; that of making the psychological conditions of an 
object’s being experienced at all parts of the definition of the object as it is 
given in experience ”(p. 90) . "This, it may be suspected, is the weakness of 
naturalistic ethics where natural concomitants of ethical characteristics have 
been taken as defining those ethical characteristics, because there has been 
failure to recognize the fact that they would never have been known to be 
concomitants of ethical characteristics if ethical terms had not an import apart 
from their naturalistic definition” (p. 103). On pp. 97-9 an interesting classi- 
fication of views with respect to the objectivity or subjectivity of ethical 
judgments is offered. 

The next chapter, on the uniqueness of ethical import, is chiefly occupied 
with defending the view, which seems obviously right, that it is by the nature 
of their predicates and not of their subjects that ethical propositions arc to be 
recognized. Incidentally I note on p. 113 the interesting suggestion that Mill in 
his famous argument for hedonism was not supposing that “desirable” mentis 
the same thing as “desired,” but was tacitly assuming the synthetic proposi- 
tion that what is universally desired must be desirable. The chapter contains 
on p. 133 an interesting classification of the various kinds of proposition in 
which ethical terms occur. 

I have left myself no space to write about the later chapters, 011 “the meaning 
of ethical terms,” "the formal a priori and the a priori of content,” and “the 
ideal and the characterization of the actual” ; but I hope l have said enough to 
show that Mr. Jury's book is worthy of the serious attention of all those who 
are interested in the foundations of ethics. 

W. I). Ross. 


Reality and Value. By A. Campbell Garnett. (London: George Alien & 
Unwin, Ltd. 1937. I’p. 320. Price 12s. 6d. net) 

The main theme of this work, developed in a closely reasoned argument, 
difficult to abridge, is value; but it will conduce to an easier understanding if 
the leading term is seen to be value experience. Because of this the epistemo- 
logical discussion which occupies the preliminary chapters is something more 
than merely incidental, for it is concerned with an analysis of experience in 
its most general character and thus provides results which have an important 
bearing on the main theme. This analysis is followed by a chapter on “The Self 
and the World” of high metaphysical constructive ness, showing how the 
diverse elements revealed by analysis are concretely related, manifesting the 
influence of Professor Whitehead and modern scientific ideas, and assigning 
to Time what some may suspect to be a somewhat mythological function and — 
an historical curiosity this — the role of principium individuationis formerly 
attributed by philosophers to space. There ensues a discussion of the main 
issues that have to be faced in connection with the notion of value — objectivity, 
obligation, standards, scales of value, and so 011. The work ends with an 
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examination of the three traditionally accepted intrinsic values — truth, 
beauty, and moral value, regarding the status of which there might have been 
more criticism. 

In the preliminary general analysis of experience the author’s aim is to 
elucidate the ultimate data and to clarify the concepts necessary to make the 
world intelligible to thought in order to establish the reality of value experience 
and to show that the means are provided for interpreting such experience. 
Not merely are the ultimate data found to be sensa, space, and value, space 
being cognized independently of but along with and not merely through 
sensa, but also the knot tied so firmly by Hume is undone by the simple 
expedient of insisting that more is given than Hume admitted, namely an 
intuition of motion or of the spatial dynamic character of the physical world, 
and a direct awareness of the self as essentially conation, activity, or aform 
of will, and thereby an intuitional basis is found for the important categories 
which provide the logical framework for an inferential knowledge, on the 
one hand, of physical structure, and, on the other, of mental structure. 
The result relevant to the main theme is that value experience is found to be 
just as real as other kinds of experience, real signifying "to be what it appears 
to be" and to be capable of maintaining its appearance upon closer and 
clearer inspection and fuller knowledge ; and value itself is objective primarily 
in the sense that it is the object of an act of awareness, object and act being 
the two poles of any experience, and, as such an object, it is an inherent 
quality of perspectives. This idea of value as a quality and this idea of per- 
spectives provide the material for further interpretation; value as a quality 
alfects the will in such a way as to become a validity, an obligation ; the idea 
of value as a quality of perspectives--' an idea expressive of an analogy, much 
emphasized by the author, between sensa and value-data — serves to explain 
the variability and seeming subjectivity of values and raises a question con- 
cerning the general conditions affecting the values of perspectives and the 
specific conditions af fecting the perspectives concerned. The thesis formulated 
and elaborated in reference to this question is that "value experience arises 
as the mutual effect of the operation of a primary and a subsidiary will." 
This is a solut ion in terms closely akin to idealism, and will seem to some at 
least a very inadequate and logically unncccssitatcd conclusion to the recog- 
nition of the position that the values of perspectives are conditioned and 
that values are not maintained or attained unless their conditions are 
fulfilled. 

The difficulties and complications peculiarly associated with the term value 
require the author to make use of his own terminology : he distinguishes between 
value and valueqx>tentiality, between "are values" and "have value," between 
"are intrinsic values" and "have intrinsic value," between value as quality 
and value as validity. But these distinctions do not remove the difficulties and 
obscurities from his theory. The contention that value has a status as an 
independently real feature of the objective world, unaiiccted by the fact that 
we do not perceive it or feel it, there being such a thing as psychic blindness 
to value as to other data is not easy— to express the matter cautiously because 
the connection may be very elusive — to reconcile with the rejection of Professor 
G. 1 i. Moore’s view that value exists independently of anyone’s awareness 
of it or with the declaration that there is no value unless a person is conscious 
of it. The proposition that value is concretely realized only in actual experience 
or that consciousness alone has value as content, all other things having value 
only as a potentiality, as a capacity for affecting value experience, is capable 
of diverse interpretations; and if such a proposition is considered along with 
the notion of "obligation to the realization of values" and the notion of value 
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as “what ought to be,” one interpretation to which they all point is that 
what is valuable is experiencing or being conscious. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these difficulties and, it may be noted, a few 
awkward grammatical constructions, such as “there could be no positive 
value experience arise from making the pursuit, etc.” (p. 216) -and “there is 
another value makes its appearance** (p. 306), the book is worthily written 
on an important subject; and, on the other hand, a philosophical argument 
that is largely realist, especially in its epistemology, that explicitly rejects 
a central tenet of idealism and yet ends with an ontology akin to idealism 
and with an ethical proposition that coincides with one enunciated by Bradley, 
whatever strange offspring of the brain it may seem to those who cling to 
rigid lines of demarcation between philosophies, cannot fail to be interesting 
to-day because of the growing tendency it reveals in contemporary philosophy 
and to be stimulating because of the high effort at synthesis which it mani- 
fests. Those who, noting that specific propositions can claim to be established 
by different, even opposing, philosophical arguments, find questions rising 
in their minds about the relevance of such arguments at all to the propositions 
reached may obtain some answer to their doubts in the concluding words 
of the author in which he stresses the important bearing of a philosophical 
argument upon the significance, concreteness, aiul definiteness of a proposition 

B. M. Laino. 

The Political Aspect of Religious Development. By the Rev. K. K. Thomas, 
M.A., D.Litt. (London: John Heritage, The Unicorn Press, Ltd. uj$y. 

Pp. xxv + 274. Price 10s. Od.) 

This is in some ways an able and interesting book, in others a disappointing 
and even irritating one; and it would be difficult to determine whether its 
merits outweigh its defects, or vice versa. The title* would lead one to expect 
an impartial historical account of the intluence of politics on religion; but it 
is rather a polemic argument for a religion which will draw its contents 
from, and give value to, life as the man of to-day experiences and appreciates 
it. The term politics seems to be used in the wider sense of social shut tine, 
and the word religion is for the most part confined to the Christian, as the 
writer has only vague allusions to others. As he is described as the Bettor of 
Marchwiel, one would expect that his treatment would be from the Christian 
standpoint: but, while he indulges in very severe condemnation of the 
Christian Church, he does not make clear how far he does accept the common 
creed of Christendom; and he writes as if in religion there weie only human 
discovery and not divine disclosure. The word revelation does not occur in 
the index. He denies the autonomous character of religion, and makes it 
dependent on secular changes; "It was the political changes that came first; 
religious changes came afterwards" (p. 17). The impression which the Intro- 
duction gave me was that religion should be the produet of the ''Ian vital. 
The last paragraph confirms this impression. "We have now come to the end 
of our task. What we have tried to show is that religion is life, and life is 
religion. There is no gulf fixed between heaven and earth, between Hod and 
man, between the spiritual and the material. Kach is formative of the other. 
Furthermore, the formative processes through which reality shapes itself 
under the hands of God and man are historical through and through. When, 
therefore, we look back upon the history of man and trace his endeavours to 
arrive at fulness of life through political and social striving, we are at the 
same time tracing his religious development. In and through his political 
ideals man's religious ideals take form, become clear, and move towards their 
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realization. As we look at the present and forward into the future we see 
how the vast changes taking place to-day, and the intense striving to create 
political and social principles which shall be adequate to control the greater 
fulness of life to which the present is giving birth, are having a profound 
influence upon religion. Religion and the world are being brought into intimate 
relationship with each other, and religion is being called upon to renew itself 
at the fire of life and to arise like the phoenix from its ashes” (pp. 266-7). 
It is no injustice to the author to say that historical Christianity, as the 
Christian Church conceives it, cannot be fitted into this framework without 
loss of what is distinctive of it, Revelation, Incarnation, Redemption; and 
that his doctrine of God tends towards, if it is not identical with, the divine 
nisus of Alexander’s philosophy, or pantheism. The conceptions of trans- 
cendence, supernatural, miracle are foreign to his thought. In thinking of 
God as Creator “man is seeking to give to all that happens within the universe 
an inward bond of unity the same in kind, though infinitely greater in extent, 
as that which enables him to bind together all the events taking place within 
his own life and for which he himself is responsible” (p. 157). 

1 am not in these pages writing as a Christian apologist, and am neither 
praising nor blaming the author for offering an alternative, however vague 
he leaves it, for historical Christianity. I could have read with interest and 
appreciation an unprejudiced and persuasive argument; but what has tried 
my patience is that the author indulges in generalities which have just 
enough truth in them to be misleading, and in quite obvious misstatements. 
A political source is assigned to Christianity. “In the matter of llis moral 
teaching, and in the matter of 1 1 is religious claims, and in the matter of His 
miracles, Christ did not stand out high above the finer minds of His times. 
Where He did stand out infinitely above any thinkers either Jewish or 
heathen or Roman or Greek was in His political thought” (p. 15). What 
then was His political thought? ‘Not only did Christ express His hatred of 
the rich; lie detested and expressed His detestation of the whole political 
and social scheme whereby riches and poverty came into existence. . . . He 
also waged a bitter warfare against the money kings of those days” (p. 21). 
Any competent New Testament scholar, however modern, would simply be 
amused at so inadequate a statement. On pages 56 and 57 Christ’s divinity, 
resurrection, and exaltation seem to be uneqnivocably stated; but the phrase 
in the Index, “llis assumption of Divinity,” opens the door to doubt whether 
the author is stating facts which he himself believes, or is expounding the 
beliefs of the K.irlv Church. 11 the former, the account of Christ’s superiority 
must appear still more inadequate; if the latter, he would be more consistent 
with the account of religion than the Introduction would lead one to expect, 
and the last paragraph of the book indicates. This is the crucial test. 

The account of Luther gives undue prominence to his political thought, 
and ignores what was destructive of him. He is excused for denouncing the 
IVasants’ War. The statement that “princes ought to rule in the temporal 
sphere and ecclesiastics in the spiritual” is grotesque in view of his reliance 
on “godly princes” to set the churches in order (pp. 70, 71). Calvin’s depen- 
dence on Zw ingle and Luther is ignored. The charge that Calvin “was not 
slow to take advantage of . . . a unique opportunity for a man of strength 
to make himself dictator” is in flagrant contradiction to his reluctance to 
take the position of leadership, for which Larvel recognized his fitness. The 
statement about his "religious creed’’ as living on only “in remote parts of 
Scotland and Wales” but not in Switzerland will be read with interest in all 
these countries, which are witnessing a revival of Calvinism (pp. 74-5). As 
a Nonconformist who may claim to be at the very centre of its progressive 
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interests and activities, I read with surprise this estimate. "Nonconformity 
stands bewildered and helpless and despairing in a world it cannot understand 
in the least” (p. 123). The recent conferences of the Christian Churches are 
a refutation of the libels on all the Christian Churches in which the author 
indulges. 

The second part is on the whole very much better than the first, and 
contains some valuable discussions of science, history, and religion, although 
the last three chapters fall below the level of the preceding six. The author's 
epistemology seems to be a combination of sensationalism and pragmatism; 
and it shows a lack of discrimination to include Kant with Hegel and Fichte 
in one condemnation. In seeking to verify my references I have discovered 
how defective the Index is. I have not directed my criticisms against the 
author's own positive conclusions; but against the serious defects of his 
method of argument, of which I have given only a few instances. The author 
has certainly not observed the golden rule of doing unto others as he would 
be done unto. I accept his contention that religious development is and must 
be affected by the environment; but he exaggerates the primary importance 
of what he calls "the political aspect." 

A. E. Gar vie. 


Thought and Reality: Hegelianism and Advaita. By P. T. Kaju, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Calcutta), Sastri (Government Sanskrit College, Benares), Lecturer in 
Philosophy, Andhra University. Foreword by J. IL Mitikhkad, LL.D., 
F.B.A. (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1037. Pp- 285. Price 
10s. 6d.) 

In one of his class-lectures Hegel expressed his opinion of Indian idealism 
in the following not very complimentary way: "Individuality, indeed, is not 
elevated to personality, but the power unfolds wildly enough as inconsistency 
of the passing over to the opposite; zee are in a realm of unbridled madness 
(wir befinden uns auf einem Boden ziigelloser Verriicktheit) where the com- 
monest presence is directly raised to (the status of) something divine and the 
substance is imagined as existing in finite form, and no less immediately what 
has form is sublimated into the formless.” « 

The sources on which this judgement is based must be the same translations 
and essays on Indian philosophy which were then available in Europe and at 
the same time or little later evoked the enthusiasm of Hegel’s contemporary 
and antagonist Schelling, as of \V. von Humboldt. They were few but included 
already both the Bhagavadglta (London, 1 785 ; Bonn, 1823) and the 1 'pnrdshads 
(Strassburg, 1801-2, Latin translation from a Persian translation). This shows 
how utterly unable Hegel was to find in Indian thought anything roni'cniul to 
him. But then, next to nothing can have been known to him of the systematic 
Indian philosophy, and it is hardly possible to believe that he would have up- 
held his sweeping condemnation, had he become acquainted, e.g. with the 
Sankhya-karika (1837) or with Sankara's famous commentary on the Brah- 
masutras (1851 first incomplete, 1887 first complete translation). 

For Hegel philosophy is the science of the Absolute, and it is the very same 
thing, viz. brahma-vidyd, for Sankara. And Hegel is, or at least was until recently, 
paramount in English philosophy. Sufficient inducement, then, for Indians 
to try a comparison of the two. This is, of course, possible only within narrow 
limits, and the task is no easy one. It has, however, been carried through in a 
really scientific manner by the author of the book before 11s. lie has the double 
qualification required for it: a sound knowledge of both Indian and Western 
1 Gesammelte Werke, 19.32, vol. xii, jj. 440. Translation ours, al>o italics. 
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methods, and, though acquainted with Hegel from translations only and works 
on his system, may be said to have made himself thoroughly familiar with him. 
An interesting feature of the book has thus become the combined use made 
therein, against Hegel and the Hegelians, of the critical apparatus of Western 
philosophy and the instruments, as supplied by Sriharsha and others, of 
Indian dialectics. 

The book is inscribed “To my teacher Professor Sir S. Radhakrishnan," and 
the author's aim in writing it has been “the clarification of Sankara’s philo- 
sophy in the light of Western systems, so that it may be made the basis of 
logic” (p. 253), i.e. “of the logic of supra-rational Absolutism” (p. 1 1) . It has five 
parts (with up to twelve chapters each) entitled respectively. “The Absolute as 
a Coherent System,” “The Problem of Negation,” “The Problem of Truth,” 
“The Self and the Mind,” and “The Philosophical Method,” and in each of 
these we are being led from Hegel through Bradley to Sankara. Bradley has 
been chosen not so much as the greatest British Hegelian but because “of all 
the great Hegelians or Neo-Kantians Bradley comes nearest to Sankara” 
(p. 254), viz. through his “fundamental view that thought is inadequate to 
reality” (p. 254). 

The following very incomplete survey must suffice for giving an idea of the 
comprehensiveness of this important work: Part I (eight chapters) is engaged 
in explaining that the Absolute cannot be the Infinite as understood by Hegel; 
can be no organism nor a system of individual selves; cannot be conceptual or 
logical; can have no manifestation of something new; and cannot be dynamic. 
Part II (five chapters) discusses Hegel's application, to the Absolute, of his 
principle of negation, further the meaning of negation and of difference, etc., 
and denies (with the Advaita) that negation has any ontological validity. 
Part III (twelve chapters)* Identity of the nature of truth and reality. Cri- 
tcrium of thing to be based on its nature. Defectiveness of the coherence and 
the correspondence view. Status of the object of illusion; error wrongly 
believed by Hegelians to be absorbed by reality. Necessity to admit the 
principle of inexplicability [mdyd, avidya) advocated by Sankara. Non-contra- 
diction wrongly identified with coherence. Truth as its own critcrium. Uni- 
versal not ontologicallv real. No distinction to be drawn between existence and 
reality. The objects of our knowledge are not ultimately real, but they are not 
mere ideas (Sankara’s realistic idealism). Part IV (five chapters): Hegel’s 
conceptual thinking explained and criticized; thought lifted to real Absolute 
Knowledge must disappear. Mind is not the Self, and intellect not the only 
form of experience; at the bottom of thought there is intuition through which 
alone the supra-rational and supra-relational Absolute can be experienced (in 
Self-consciousness): not, of course, as identity, but as non-difference; for 
“intuition is that consciousness in which distinctions are not found.” “Intel- 
lect cannot exist without intuition” and may serve as a corrective of intuition, 
hut “existence is known only through intuition.” Part U (three chapters) : the 
moving principle of the transcendental ( -philosophical) method is the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction, not that of coherence. Limits of syllogistic reasoning. 
Defence, against G. W. Cunningham, of the argument a contingnitia nntnJi. 
Defects of Hegel's method: his thesis and antithesis are not contradictories, 
not even contraries, but different s; the lower categories cannot be deduced 
from the higher; the Absolute, as also the individual, is not coherence but inte- 
grality.— After this there is still a “Conclusion” (pp. 245-274) which is really 
an Appendix consisting of supplementary notes (as on the defectiveness of 
the dialectic as a process of life, on Sankara anil Plotinus, etc.) hurriedly 
arranged in nine chapters without title and not bearing throughout the stamp 
°f mature consideration which distinguishes the body of the work. 
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Turning logic into metaphysics is not wholly unknown in Indian philosophy t 
yet not more than a tendency to it can be pointed out, as e.g. in the incon- 
sistent pluralistic realism of the Nyaya-Vaiseshika system. On the other hand, 
the idea of the Absolute as a system or an organic whole, though absolutely 
rejected by Sankara, who allows no distinction whatever in it, not even that of 
substance and attribute, is familiar enough to Indian philosophy. Ramanuja, 
e.g., holds that souls and matter 1 arc the "body” of God stretched forth, as it 
were, out of him and withdrawn again to its "subtle” condition in an endless 
series of cosmic "days” and "nights.” But God being perfect, here as in every 
Indian system that has room for him, manifestation is but the ever repeated 
divina comedia (llld "play”) without the production of anything really new,* — - 
which shows the contrast to Hegel’s Infinite always remaining in a process of 
accomplishment. A conscious Self is not, as might appear from our book, 
universally assumed in India. It is most emphatically denied already in a 
late Upanishad where (Mandukya-Up. 7) the Absolute is defined as "neither 
inwardly conscious nor outwardly conscious nor bothwise conscious; not a 
mass of consciousness;? neither conscious nor unconscious (torpid)”; and in 
both the Nyaya and the Mimamsa systems consciousness is a mere accidental 
attribute of the soul which disappears completely in Liberation. Let us re- 
member also that the most ardent admirer of Sankara in the West, viz. the 
late Professor Dcussen of Kiel University, felt compelled to state with regret? 
that Sankara has been unable to resist the widely spread anthropocentric belief 
that the "innermost being of man and of the world, the Brahman, the Principle, 
the Deity could have some similarity or analogy or identity with what we find 
to abide 'behind man’s silly forehead’ as consciousness, as thought, as spirit.” 
It is in this way, indeed, viz. as some higher kind of consciousness, that the 
Absolute is understood by the large majority of Indian thinkers, including 
Sankara (and even the commentators of the Upanishad quoted above), and 
also by Hegel. But while for the latter it is even rational, it is supra-rational 
for Sankara and for our author. For, says Dr. Raju, we have intuition which 
alone gives us the idea of existence opposing thought (p. 212), and the highest 
form of intuition is Self-consciousncss -experience of the Absolute (p. 218). 
Now, this is certainly a correct interpretation of Sankara’s standpoint, and we 
agree with Dr. Raju that our idea of persistent, identical things is not a mere 
fiction of the intellect for the purposes of life, as held by Bergson (and the 
German Yitalists), but rests on an intuition that precedes reason ami points 
to a reality which is just the opposite of Time. But we do not see the force 
of the argument (p. 200) that this reality cannot be unconscious and then fore 
must be supra-rational for, is not supra-consdousness one more possibility ? 
— and, on the other hand, find it difficult to believe that those who pretend 
to have had direct experience of it (as, e.g. Plotinus) have actually succeeded 
in descending to the deepest depth of our being. We do not mean to say that 
the idea of such experience is absurd. It is not so, because, even admitting 
duality in intuition, the Absolute, being necessarily present in both the subject 
and the object of our ordinary experience (as there can be nothing outside 
the Absolute), may as well at any time also, and occasionally only, be in •an 
analogous way conscious of itself without the accompanying empirical con- 
sciousness. Wc cannot know what is possible or impossible for a supra-rational 

1 Not the; former alone, as stat' d (bv an «iv»-r-.ight, no doubt) nn p. of our lx>ok. 

* The exit of tin* liberated soul from the 1 v» h: of birth* bring mrrriv thr realization of its 
own true nature. 

* "Mass (or Lump) of ( oust iuMMirv*” (prajfiariu-ghatiu) is, in the older Fpanishails, a 
description of the Absolute iindriit'jod as purr * r msrioiisnrss in whirh subject and objrrt are 
"unified." 

4 Allgemeine Geschickte der Philosophic, vol. i, part 2, p. 1 j 1 ; if. .system ties Veda nta, pp 
I45-M&- 
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entity and should rather say that for the Absolute as the Perfect nothing 
should be impossible. But the experience of “cosmic consciousness/** or rather 
several kinds of it, is familiar even to atheistic Buddhism, and we must be 
allowed to ask whether such experience, so far as it is not purely subjective (as 
is, admittedly, that, e.g. of “Infinite Space" as distinguished from the “real** 
experiences mentioned below) is not merely the experience of some higher 
yet ultramundane, consciousness which is at the back of our own, or of the 
highest personal god (Brahma, not the neutral BrahmS) of Sankara’s cos- 
mology, the ruler of our “Brahman-Egg” (which is, in developed Vedanta, only 
one of an infinite number of galactic systems). * Buddhism teaches eight 
dhyanas (meditations) leading to ever higher cosmic realms, e.g. the third 
gr^de of the first to the realm of Brahma, the sixth to the realm of “Infinite 
Consciousness,” etc., but none that leads to a supra-rational Absolute or any 
Absolute at all. The Buddha, while teaching an escape from the world of 
phenomena, is, on principle, silent on the noumenon, because “where all 
ideas are expunged, all paths of speech are also expunged” (Suttanipata 
1076). Sankara, on the contrary, emphasizes our conviction of the permanent 
self (atmapratyaya) as the only thing we are sure of and is not even afraid of 
speaking on the relation of the world and the Absolute. Having established 
"non-distinction” in the Absolute and herewith the phenomenal nature of the 
individual as of any plurality, he can, without getting involved into Hegel’s 
contradiction (of the one in the many with the latter as an essential part of the 
former) bridge over the gulf by means of his theory of may a (illusion) —avidya, 
ajiidna (ignorance) or, as our author calls it, the principle of inexplicability. 
This is perhaps most conveniently introduced to the West from the Greek 
habit of conceiving the world, when contrasted with Being or Ideas, as com- 
pounded, as it were, of Being and Non-Being. As there can be nothing out- 
side the Absolute, the world, must be also the Absolute, but with a sort of veil 
over it which both hides it and makes it appear as many and changing. This 
double function of may a is, in later Vedanta, styled its “hiding power” and 
"projecting (or: dispersing) power,” (Trammi-and vikshepa-sakii. Sankara 
combats subjective idealism: things and ideas are equally real for him; but 
both of these are, in regard to t lie Absolute, may a “illusion,” which, however, 
does not mean that they are “ideas” of and in the Absolute (as with Hegel) — 
for the Absolute is without distinctions or divisions — but that they are un- 
imaginable both as existing in as outside the Absolute. Maya is, therefore, 
declared by Sankara to be “undefmable both as truth and what is different 
from it.” It i r, <Q^s Dr. Baju, “an inexplicable entity” by which we, i.e. “as 
intellect,” “arc permeated” (p. 155). But Intellect is may a, and the Absolute is 
also inexplicable; we should therefore prefer to reverse the statement and 
say, somewhat in the way of Karl Jaspers: existence is the ground that carries 
consciousness by shining through the latter with a glimmer of it ; it is not 
entirely outside consciousness but is obstructed in it by the inexplicable entity 
called mdyd. Bergson and the Bergsonians are, of course, right in saying that 
our ego projects its own identity into the stream of becoming, but they are 
wrong both in calling this identity a mere fiction of the intellect and in con- 
demning the projecting as illegitimate. For, our conviction of identity is based 
on something more elemental than reasoning, viz. intuition; and the object 
must be metaphysically of the same nature as the subject, i.e. it must be an 

1 On tlu- br.ihmanic view of which there is an excellent little hook inspired by James's 
l ariettes of Religious Experience. \ iz. Cosmic Consciousness, or the VcJanttc Idea 0} Realise- 
Ct 0n or (in the light of Modern Psychology) bv M. C. Nanjumla Row (a physician), 

Madras, iyoy. 

* Cf. the “enraptic" view of I*rofessor Karl (iroos of Tiibingen, in his work Die L nstcr- 
oltchkeitsfrage , Berlin, 1936; also Cioethe’s monadisin. 
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integrality the breaking up of which into the form of subject and predicate 
("the rose is red") can be only due to the process of maya (p. 70). This process 
by which the Absolute assumes the forms has been styled vivarta, which term, 
meaning also "illusion/' is used in contradistinction to parindma "trans- 
mutation," viz. of God into the world in the pantheistic systems, as to any 
system trying to explain by causation the relation of the Absolute to the world. 
It therefore does not mean any imaginable process at all, but points to the 
Absolute as that which transcends rest and movement as any relation we can 
think of. All of the many objections raised to the theory by Indian philo- 
sophers and constantly renewed until to-day are therefore futile. They "carry 
the contradictions of the lower level to the higher" (p. 85) by ignoring the 
absurdity of an explainable Absolute. There exists, as seems to me, something 
akin to vivarta in Western thought, viz. the "creation from nothing" of 
Christian theology and its philosophical echo in Scotus Erigena and the 
German mystics. 

Our author concludes his work with two small paragraphs on the idea of 
freedom in the Advaita. He might have been more explicit here as to the 
problem of free-will which he merely hints at with the words "Because of this 
freedom," viz. of the Absolute, "there is inexplicability in the world." Sankara 
seems to have nowhere dealt with it (except from his "lower" ----theological 
point of view, viz. in his comment on Brahmasutra IT, 3, 41-42), but would 
probably agree with the following: We are, as the transrelationul Absolute, 
free from willing, and, as will, subject to causality, but by projecting our 
feeling of absoluteness (atma-pratyaya) to the will (which as part of the antah- 
karana or psychical apparatus is mdyd , not Self, dtman) produce the impossible 
thing called liberum arbitrium. 

The book is practically free from misprints, but the transliteration of the 
Sanskrit in the foot-notes leaves much to be desired and must in a future 
edition be made to accord with the practice followed by orientalists. On p. 15O 
(bottom) twldvidyd should be sthuldvidyd, and "snake" (ibid.) is a lapsus for 
"rope"; and on p. 274 the "play of God" is erroneously attributed to tlu; 
Upanishads. 

F. Otto Schrader. 


The Focus of Belief. By A. U. Whately, M.A., I). I). (Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 1937. 1 ’p- x ? iyi. Price 8s. Oil. net.) 

This is an interesting and valuable contribution to Christian theology, but it 
is often difficult to read as the author does not allow himself room for an 
adequate exposition of his original ideas, and the reader often remains uncer- 
tain whether these ideas are true as well as new. It is evident that he has been 
very strongly influenced by the theology of Karl Barth. He does not attempt 
to prove Christian theism, but assumes its truth, and then seeks to show how, 
when accepted in faith, it authenticates itself. After an Introduction stating 
the subject and method, five chapters are devoted to Faith as the organ for 
receiving and responding to the reality of God as revealed in Christ ; it is related 
to Will, Reason, and Intuition (a direct apprehension of truth), and to Science 
and Philosophy, Ethics and Theology. All human thought remains incon- 
clusive till Faith completes it. Reason may comprehend what Faith as 
Intuition apprehends. Christian theism needs to have a focus, and that focus is 
the redemptive action of God in Christ. Nine chapters are devoted to the 
exposition of this subject. 

I find unsatisfactory the author’s attempt to galvanize into apparent life 
the doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin as quite unnecessary for a doctrine 
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of Redemption, which can be more adequately stated in modern terms. His 
view of the Incarnation as an assumption of a human body only seems to me 
virtually, despite his exposition, to deny the manhood of Jesus. A few sentences 
from his last chapter Retrospect and Conclusion afford a clear summary of his 
argument. "The aim of this book has been to understand the Christian faith 
as a focused unity: to commend this presentment, not by coercive demonstra- 
tion, but by releasing an intellectual intuition that, in its turn, once truly 
realized, must take control of the natural processes that assisted its emergence. 
It is our conviction that the whole context of the Christian meaning of Re- 
demption is one inclusive and indiscerptible whole — that Redemption and 
Revelation may, from the side of either, be brought under one formula — how- 
ever little we may have succeeded in bringing this home even to sympathetic 
readers. Further, we are sure (though this could not be worked out in a small 
space) that this conception gives unity to our general philosophy of life, 
reality, and knowledge by breaking up illicit or provisional unities that Philo- 
sophy has formed within itself, and opening out from the other side its con- 
vergent blind alleys" (p. 178). Reason is thus subordinated to Revelation, 
reason to intuition, philosophy to theology, Redemption is [not only the 
focus of belief, but the clue to all reality. The argument is worth considering. 

A. E. Garvie. 

Towards the Twentieth Century: Essays in the Spiritual History of the Nine- 
teenth. By H. V. Routii, M.A., D.Lit. (Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1937. Pp. x + 302. Price 2 is.). 

The False State. By Hilda D. Oakeley, M.A., D.Lit. (London: Williams & 
Norgatc, Ltd. 1937. 1*P- xii 4-211. Price 6s.) 

These two books are both concerned with individual personality in relation 
to social structure: and though the subject of one is historical and of the other 
political, a similar predominantly moral outlook is common to both. 

Dr. Routh deals with the failure of the great Victorians to satisfy the moral 
needs of their age: he discusses the reasons for their failure, and suggests how 
t he legacy of spiritual aimlessness they left to us may be and is being overcome. 
'Hie earlier part of his book is more successful than the later. On the early 
Victorian prophets he writes with elaborate mastery. It is an old story perhaps, 
but retold freshly and with imaginative insight. His general conclusion is that 
they failctl because they "were still living on the inspiration of the romantic 
movement,” and because "they tried to adjust ethics to metaphysics" (p.134) • 
This seems to me true and important; ami the whole argument of these middle 
chapters has a strong philosophical interest. But l found the later ones less 
satisfactory. There are some strange omissions. Thus while the "philosophy" 
of George Moore is discussed at some length, such writers as William Morris, 
Bernard Shaw, and H. G. Wells are barely mentioned. Moreover there is to me 
an obvious unfairness, and artificiality, in judging writers like Hardy and 
Conrad in terms simply of their "message" ; and the contrast between Hardy's 
tragic sense and the "anti-pessimism" of the Greeks is a good deal less than 
adequate. Nor can l agree with l)r, Routh's conclusion that "after a century s 
controversy and research Physics has displaced Metaphysics in the quest for 
ultimate reality” (p. 377), nor in his selection of J. S. Haldane, Jules Remains, 
and Thomas Mann as leading prophets of the new dispensation. 

Dr. Oakeley ’s much shorter book is a philosophical attack on the conception 
of the totalitarian state, and particularly the ideals of it as set forth in the 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Webb on Soviet Communism. Few, I hope, will disagree 
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with her in her dissection of this "gigantic fallacy” which "has reduced the 
life of men and women to unreality in the present era." It is well to insist that 
the tendency to regard the events of history as "objective spirit" leads natur- 
ally to a conception of the state as a super-personal "power," and that this 
hypostatization of an abstraction supplies the ideological excuse for the 
exercise of arbitrary authority by an individual despot. Her attack on the 
concept of the "mass-man" is no less salutary; and she well points out the 
logical contradictions involved in Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s use of the word "free- 
dom." But it is a pity that Dr. Oakeley cannot express herself in clearer English ; 
for the clumsiness of her style continually blunts the edge of her argument. 
And there is surely some deeper confusion in her argument that the state is not 
"a necessary historical development." 

The special philosophical interest of these two books is that they both voice, 
in rather different terms, the strong present-day reaction from the romanticism 
and absoluteness of Hegelian metaphysics. In Victorian days Hegelianism 
stood for a necessary corrective of a rampant individualism. But the remedy 
has proved worse than the disease. We need to-day another sort of philosophy, 
less grandiose and wordy, and more respective of individual personality. There 
is the citadel of freedom, and there the source of all our values. 

Adrian Coates. 


The Philosophy of Love ( Dialoghi d' Amove). By Leonk Ehkko. Translated 

by F. Friedcberg-Sceley & Jean H. Barnes. With an introduction by 

Cecil Roth. (London: The Soncino Press. 1937. Pp. xv j-468. Price 

15s.) 

Although the work here translated from the Italian has passed, in one 
language or another, through some twenty editions since its first appearance 
in Rome in 1535, it is probably unknown to most students of the history of 
philosophy and of literature. Strange though it is — a medley, though a very 
charming one, of astrology, biology, and ethical and religious idealism it 
deserves to be more widely known. No idea runs through literature, at any 
rate poetic literature, so prominently as that of love, and anyone who would 
trace its ways and guises from the intricate rime of the troubadours to the 
passionate lyrics of the Romantics will find the Dialoghi d' Amove an outstand- 
ing landmark and a finger-post to much that came after it. Its distinction of 
love and desire, and its substitution of metaphysical form as the « ssence 
of beauty in place of the contemporary Italian insistence on propoition, 
bring the book within the purview of the historian of aesthetics, as Croce 
has recognized. In the history of philosophy Leone is an interesting transi- 
tional figure. By taking love metaphysically, as the ground of creation and the 
principle of cosmic unity, he places himself with the neo-Platonizing Floren- 
tines; but, without losing his theism, he secularized the principle much more 
than Ficino and Pico della Mirandola ever did, and thus prepared the way 
for the naturalistic study of Nature which soon ensued and which itself gave 
birth to natural science. This subtle link between Leone and, for instance, 
Vesalius, may be of less interest to some possible readers than the link with 
Spinoza. Both were Jews, both mystics, both set a visits at the heart of Nature, 
and both used and emphasized the same phrase, "the intellectual love of Cod" : 
and a copy of the Dialoghi, in Spanish, was found among Spinoza's books 
after his death. It is striking that love was given a fundamental place by 
two unfortunates, the one exiled for being a Jew, the other for not being an 
orthodox one. 
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The publishers are, therefore, to be warmly praised for making this very 
characteristic product of the Renaissance at last available in English, and, 
it may be added, for giving it a beautiful external form (the printing is by 
the Curwen Press). The translators have not had an easy task, yet the version 
is smooth and idiomatic in a really distinguished prose which it is a joy to 
read. As for its accuracy, so far as I have tested it, it inspires confidence. 
I only regret that the text from which the translation has been made has not 
been indicated : it would be a help to know whether it is, for example, Santino 
Caramclla’s recent recension (1929, Bari) or Gebhardt’s handsome facsimile of 
the first edition in the Bibliotheca Spinozana (Tom. iii, 1929). 

The introduction is regrettably brief, being restricted to an outline of Leone's 
life. Some sketch of the various interest of the book, even if only as bare as 
the one given above, should have been added, seeing that there is no account 
in English (so far as I know) to which readers could be referred. The readers 
who are thus left to search for themselves for any further information about 
Leo the Jew might at least have been told, for guidance through catalogues 
and indexes, that his family name is variously spelt — Abarbanel, Abrabanel, 
and Abravanel. 

T. E. Jessop. 


The Self and the Ideal. An Essay in Metaphysical Construction on the basis of 
Moral Consciousness. By Rashvihari Das, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Metaphysics and Indian Philosophy in the Indian Institute of Philo- 
sophy, Amalner. Reprinted from the Journal of the Department of 
Letters, vol. xxvii (Calcutta University Press, 1935. Pp. 251.) 

Four more words should have been added to the sub-title of this work, viz. 
“and of Sankhya metaphysics." For, though this comes out only in the last 
but one chapter, it is undoubtedly the most interesting feature of the book. 
We have here a renewal of a philosophical system, the oldest probably of all in 
India, which became extinct long ago but has left its traces in almost the whole 
realm of Indian thought. The classical (atheistic) Sankhya, as will be remem- 
bered, teaches a metaphysical "dualism" of (1) Nature (prakrti — matter with 
mind) as a single principle comprising three forces (gunas) which pass alter- 
nately through huge periods of equilibrium —rest and disturbedness-- psycho- 
physical evolution; and (2) an infinite number of souls or spirits ( purusas , lit. 
"men") which, being in themselves pure (objectless) consciousness, omni- 
present, and "inactive," enable Nature to evolve by shedding their "light" on 
her, and arc liberated through getting free from the illusion of their identity 
with mind. Now, this dualism is by our author upheld but transformed. He (1) 
removes the inconsistency of a plurality of pure subjects differing from one 
another in nothing whatever by declaring pure consciousness or the pure sub- 
ject (undcfinuble, because comprehensible in itself only) to be one and the same 
in all "selves"; and (2) makes Nature the unconscious (though not lifeless) 
other half, as it were, of the Absolute: its tndyd as he also calls it with the 
\ edantic term, though not with its meaning "illusion." Not only, therefore, are 
the selves the Absolute in disguise (as in Advaita), but their double nature also 
rcllects (as against it) a real dualism in the Absolute. The self, then, is a unity 
in variety, i.e. a real unity of a permanent subject with changing elements, 
in contradistinction to both the Sankhya and the Vedanta who deny any real 
connection of pure consciousness with .anything else. Prakrti remains also 
when the world is not there, viz. in its "unmanifest" condition called mula- 
prakrti "Root-Nature" in the Sankhya. "That means that it remains identified 
with the Purusa or the ideal" (p. 229). This is, wc may add here, in accordance 
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with the most ancient Vishnuitic system, the P&ficar&tra, which teaches that 
the withdrawal of the world is, or rather results in, the 1 'over-embrace 1 * of 
VifQu and Laksmi, the highest male and the highest female principle. And love 
is, indeed, insinuated by our author as the whole purport of the world-process 
looked at as the "play” (Hid) of God. For "the play has to be there because the 
principle of love, which may be supposed to hold together Purusha and 
Prakriti, sometimes in absolute union and sometimes in partial separation, 
can express itself only through this play” (p. 231). "Ultimate reality” is what 
never needs to change itself, i.e. the pure subject only, the unchanging prin- 
ciple of knowledge. This remains the same also during the world-process which 
requires it as its permanent background. The ground does not contain the 
world, not even in a germinal state, but "the form and character of the world 
are determined by it” (p. 226). To account for the origin of the universe we 
have to assume that the identity or perfect union of the ground with its other 
is somehow disturbed . This corresponds to what in the Sankhya is termed 
ksobha (shaking, concussion) and there means only the disturbance of the 
equilibrium in primitive matter (Root-Nature) implying not alienation from 
spirit, but, on the contrary, a new entanglement of the (unliberated) spirits in 
Nature. 

This whole view appears in the book before us only as the final result of a 
long (and rather too lengthy) search after the ideal satisfying the demands of 
moral consciousness, the latter being taken as an indisputable fact. Moral 
consciousness means the duty felt to become "good" and act accordingly. 
What is the highest practicable standard of goodness ? Not the idea of the good 
in the Platonic sense (ch. v) nor the transcendent or transcendent -f immanent 
God of theism (ch. vi) nor an incomprehensible and really unknown Absolute 
(chs. vii-viii), but an ultimate reality which must be, as in the Vedanta, 
sacciddnanda , i.e. "ultimate satisfaction (ananda) with perfect knowledge 
(cit) guaranteeing absolute existence (sat)" (ch. xii). Moral consciousness 
demands a world which is both real and appearance (== changing), and a 
highest reality which, without containing the world, is its very self and the 
ideal to be increasingly realized in its history (p. 216). To understand moral 
obligation we have to suppose a "fall from the ideal," a self-differentiation of 
the ideal opposing itself to itself, and thus look at the world as "the self- 
alienated ideal,” with the ideal, however, remaining "the ground and support 
of the world and thus the very self of its alienated part" (pp. 224-227). 

The introductory chapters of the book (i-iv) deal with "Metaphysics and 
Ethics,” "The Validity of Moral Judgments,” "The Objectivity of Value," 
and "The Ideal”; the Conclusion (ch. xv) with freedom, evil, immortality, and 
the personal highest God of religion, the "world-spirit (Brahma, masc.) "whose 
visible form is the universe" and whom "metaphysics does not deny," though 
taking care "to point to what lies beyond him." 

The book shows remarkable independence, lucidity of thought, and great 
literary power, but also rather too much of the verbosity of the class-lecturer. 

F. Otto Schrader. 

Yoga Vasishtha , translated from the Sanskrit by Hari Prasad Shastri. 

(London : Favil Press, Ltd., 1937. Pp- 170* Price 3s.) 

Yoga Vasishtha comes as a valuable addition to the already extensive 
Yoga, literature of the West, and we welcome this publication especially 
since it is not an ordinary work which is made accessible to the English reader 
in this shape, but a philosophy which in the opinion of experts is "one of 
the greatest productions of the Indian mind,” to use the words of Professor 
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B. L. Atreya (Yogav&sistha and its Philosophy, lectures, ist series 1932, 
2nd series 1934). 

There is hardly anything in the whole range of Ved&ntic literature which 
can rival the depth of mystic feeling, strength of argument, and beauty of 
expression with which the universal essence of the individual soul as God- 
consciousness and master of the worlds is described as in the Yogavasishtha 
stanzas. They set forth the fundamental truths of all philosophy and any 
student at any time or place who in the deepest depths of his aspirations 
is confronted with the “Magnalia Naturae" will find perfect consolation in 
Yogavasishtha, since here the problems of reality and illusion are indeed 
solved, or — speaking a little less boldly and a little more Westemly — at 
least represented in such a way as to convince him that he can find the 
solution within himself. It is this universality of the Vedantist and its up- 
to-date significance which tempts one to look for corroboration among 
leading European philosophers — a task which Professor Atreya has success- 
fully undertaken, and it is from this aspect that we would ascribe to Professor 
Shastri’s translation more than a passing interest. His English rendering 
is clear and adequate and rises to poetical heights. We would perhaps not 
agree with the author’s opinion on the chronology and literary criticism 
of the work translated : but we forgive him for that as he is a man who is 
convinced that the force of the spirit is more important than that of the 
letter. 

The extracts from the teachings of Yogavasishtha (called by Professor 
Shastri "Holy Vasishtha") are preceded by the beautiful story of Queen 
Chudala who figures as a model of Yoga attainment. She is indeed a perfect 
embodiment of that serenity and happiness which is the fruit of true mystic 
contemplation. 

W. Stede. 


Man as Psychology Sees Him . By Edward S. Robinson. (New York and 
London: The Macmillan Co. 1932. Pp. vii -f 376. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

This is a book with a wide general appeal, popularly written but by no 
means superficial. The ground traversed is familiar, and there is nothing very 
new in the argument except in so far as the author succeeds in bringing the 
facts together in a rather striking way. The book is well worth reading even 
by the professional psychologist. 

In Part I of the book, which is entitled "Man," the author discusses heredity 
and environment, motives, learning, and reason. Most of the wider problems 
of modern psychology, more particularly those with a definite social or 
educational bearing, are touched upon in an illuminating way, and without 
ignoring the views of any of the leading schools of psychology. In the last 
chapter of Part I we are given an interesting discussion of the mind-body 
problem. 

Part II is entitled “Psychology" and begins with a consideration of the 
nature of the science, from which the author passes to a discussion of its 
development from philosophy, and then to an examination of the reasons for 
its position in the public mind to-day. The various cults characteristic 
of modem psychology are then dealt with in a suggestive and rather 
epigrammatical way. "The professor of psychology," says Robinson, "loves 
a cult." 

The book can be heartily recommended. 


J. Drever. 
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CONGRfeS INTERNATIONAL DES SCIENCES ANTHROPOLOGIQUES 
ET ETHNOLOGIQUES 

Copenhague. i er au 6 Aodt 1938 

La deuxidme reunion du Congres International des Sciences Anthropologiques 
et Ethnologiques sera place sous le Haut Patronage de S.M. le Roi de 
Danemark et d’Islande. Au Congres seront presentees toutes les recherches 
qui se rapportent aux races, aux peuples et k leurs genres de vie, c’est k dire 
ce qui conceme l’6tude scientifique de l’homme. 

II est propose de diviser les travaux du Congres en sections de la fa$on 
suivante : 

A. Anthropologie physique. 

B. Psychologie. 

C. Demography. 

D. Ethnologie. 

E. Ethnographic. 

F. Sociologie et religion. 

G. Linguistique et Venture. 

Si, comme nous l'espSrons vivement, vous avez 1'intention d’assister au 
Congres, nous serons heureux de recevoir aussitot que possible votre adhesion. 
En remplissant le bulletin ci-joint veuillez l’obligeance d’indiquer si vous 
ddsirez recevoir ulterieurement les programmes d6taill6s. 

Les bulletins d’adhfesion et les cotisations doivent fctre envoyes au Tr6sorier 
du Congres International des Sciences Anthropologiques et Ethnologiques, 
Nationalmuseet, 10 Ny Vestergade, Copenhague K, et toute autre com- 
munication doit Stre adress£e aux Secretaires Gen6raux du Congres Inter- 
national des Sciences Anthropologiques et Ethnologiques, Igalement au 
Nationalmuseum . 

Thomas Thomsen , Kjeld Roy darn, 

President du Congrds. Tresorier du Congres. 

Kaj Birket-Smith, Alan H. Brodrick, John L. Myres. 

Secretaires Generaux du Congres. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To the EbiTOR of Philosophy 
Sir, 

The main points of Professor Ushenko's letter in the October issue of Philo- 
sophy are sufficiently impersonal to call for reply. I think that if he had realized 
that my review of his book, The Philosophy of Relativity, was addressed dispassion- 
ately to the readers of Philosophy and not mockingly to himself, he would not have 
written the more extravagant passages, and I will therefore not comment on them 
beyond defending myself against a charge which, if it were just, would disqualify 
me for what I have always felt to be the serious and responsible work of book- 
reviewing. Professor Ushenko states that my review “contends that this book, 
although 'undoubtedly worth reading’ for philosophers, is not a 'valuable contribu- 
tion' to science. The reviewer might, of course, have made it clearer that I had no 
intention of contributing anything at all to science.” What I said was not that the 
book was not a valuable contribution to science, but that “we cannot regard his 
book as a valuable contribution to its professed subject.” Its professed subject I 
had already stated in these words, for which there is almost verbatim justification 
in the Preface: “This book, which is intended primarily for philosophers, may be 
described as an attempt to review the nature of physical reality in the light of the 
theory of relativity. To the physicist it is recommended as a possibly new inter- 
pretation of his equations.” When, therefore, Professor Ushenko goes on to say that, 
according to me, “to say that philosophical speculation about the concepts of rela- 
tivity does not contribute anything to the science of physics, is the same as saying 
that it is irrelevant to an understanding of the nature of physical reality,” he ascribes 
to me notions which arise entirely from his own imagination. 

But the main point is Professor Ushenko’s claim that my statement (really mine 
this time) that “The relation of any scientific theory to philosophy is simply the 
relation of science in general to philosophy, and that is not at all affected by the 
advent of relativity” is “simply not true to facts,” because “In the history of 
philosophy before 'the advent of relativity,’ the philosophies of events in spatio- 
temporal relations as contrasted with the philosophies of substances in mutual 
transactions were not, and could not be, heard of.” True: and before the advent of 
the electromagnetic theory of light the philosophies of electromagnetic ethers as 
contrasted with those of mechanical ones were not heard of ; nor were the philosophies 
of atomic as contrasted with those of continuous energy heard of before the advent 
of the quantum theory. These facts do not affect my statement, which is simply that 
the concern of philosophy is with the procedure of science and not with the particular 
products which happen to be in vogue at the moment. 

Professor Ushenko, for some reason which I do not understand, regards my last- 
quoted statement as inconsistent with my admitting “the relevancy of science to 
philosophy.” He then proceeds to argue that relativity and solipsism are incom- 
patible, in opposition to my statement that they were conformable with one another. 
This point is really important, and I venture to discuss it very briefly, since Professor 
Ushenko's understanding of relativity seems less complete than I was formerly 
willing to assume. In the language of relativity, the metric 

** gfLv dx¥> dx* t (* ) 

where the values of the g ' s are unspecified, represents any possible mechanical system 
whatever, described in terms of any system of coordinates. Now give the g 3 
a particular set of values. Then the resulting equation represents one particular 
mechanical system, described in terms of one particular system of coordinates. Next, 
make any mathematical transformation of coordinates (I am ignoring irrelevant 
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jnathematical minutiae, and writing in rough, but for this purpose accurate, terms), 
thus obtaining an equation with different values for the g’s. Then this equation 
represents the same mechanical system as before, described either (i) by the same 
observer using a different system of coordinates, or (ii) by a different observer 
using the “same** system of coordinates, The remaining forms of equation (i), in 
which the g * s have values not obtainable from the chosen ones by mathematical 
transformation of coordinates, represent other mechanical systems. 

Now relativity makes no distinction whatever between (i) and (ii). If you are a 
solipsist you choose (i); if you abhor solipsism you may choose (ii); but the choice, 
if any, is made on grounds entirely outside physics. That is why I say that relativity 
is conformable with solipsism, and hold Professor Ushenko to be in error in saying 
they are incompatible. His remarks on "space-like and zero-intervals which cannot 
be observed by a solipsist for the simple reason that they transcend observation** 
are meaningless. The ‘‘zero-interval’ * between an event on the Sun and my per- 
ception of it is about 8$ minutes and 93 million miles in the usual coordinates. It 
has been observed, and therefore cannot transcend observation, and in any case it 
has nothing whatever to do with solipsism. 

Professor Ushenko's final argument shows the falseness of his position still more 
clearly. He says, ‘‘I can change from time to time my coordinate systems, but if I 
do I am not the same percipient event after such a change . . . tantamount to a 
rejection of the thesis of solipsism.*’ Does Professor Ushenko really believe that if I 
decide to measure lengths in metres instead of in centimetres, I become another 
person ? That is what in effect he says, because it is an essential feature of relativity 
that this simple change of coordinates is identical in principle with the most complex 
change, corresponding to the most complex motion, conceivable. Moreover, if I 
can change my identity in this way, who on earth am I ? Professor Ushenko must 
surely know that according to relativity there is no one coordinate system peculiar 
to any one observer, but that all possible ones are (apart from convenience, which 
varies with the problem considered) equally legitimate. But it is unnecessary to follow 
the implications of this argument because it is clear enough that, true or false, this 
thesis concerning percipient events has nothing to do with relativity. It is held, if at 
all, on quite independent grounds and then applied to relativity. That is the charac- 
teristic of most of Professor Ushenko’s book, and that is why I said that it was not a 
valuable contribution to its professed subject. It is not a philosophy of relativity; 
it is relativity uncomprehendingly considered in the light of an independent 
philosophy. 

Yours faithfully, 

Herbert Dingle. 

Imperial College, 

London, S.W.7. 

(This correspondence is now closed. — E d.) 


To the Editor of Philosophy. 

Dear Sir, 

In his notice of Professor F. M. Comford’s important Plato* s Cosmology in 
your last issue (p. 482), Professor G. C. Field accepts Mr. Cornford’s exegesis of the 
difficult Platonic words (Timaeus 37C6) in which the odpav 6 <; is called xcov aidmv 
Osdiv yeyovdq fiyaAfia as final. He agrees that the meaning is that the heavens are a 
shrine inhabited by ‘‘everlasting gods,” who are the stars and planets. In the hope of 
possibly having an answer either from Professor Field or from Professor Comford, 
may I state briefly the difficulties which make me still hesitate to accept the inter- 
pretation? (i) At the point which Timaeus has reached in his narrative, nothing has 
teen said as yet of the existence of either stars or planets ? How then can a reader be 
expected to guess (or how were the imaginary auditors of Timaeus to guess) that the 
in +t r aS ^ n ^ S 0 ^ 8 ’ means neither of the only beings who have so far been called‘‘god** 
the dialogue (the “Demiurge** and the Universe) he makes, something hitherto 
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unnamed ? (2) If the text of vour MSS. is comet, there is clearly an intentional 
antithesis between didtcov and yeyovdg. It is meant then that the “gods” in 
question have a better right to be called everlasting than the "shrine/* which is by - 
contrast with them called a yeyovdg. But how can the stars be opposed in this ^ray to 
the "cosmos” ? (3) While it is, of course, true that those commentators who have 
assumed the dyaXfia can mean nothing but an image are wrong, is there sufficient 
warrant for giving it, in any passage of classical Greek, the sense Mr. Comford pnts 
on it, shrine ? Where dyahfia in classical authors does not mean image, it seems to 
bear the sense of (a) ornamentatum or (6) delict as. That it could mean shrine is just 
what needs to be shown. I should be very willing to accept the interpretation if these 
difficulties can be met. If they cannot, I fear I shall still impenitently think the words 
of the passage probably corrupt (in which case the mention of "gods” is pretty 
certainly part of the corruption). A. E. Taylor. 

Edinburgh, 

October 1937. 


To the Editor of Philosophy 

Sir, 

Although not a logical positivist, I, as a physicist, have come to take up a 
somewhat similar view, 1 and it was, therefore, with the greatest interest that I read 
Professor Muirhead’s criticism and Dr. Lamont's article in the October number of 
Philosophy. The more I read, however, the more I am convinced that philosophers 
will one day have to wear the hair shirt of science, i.e. they must define their terms. 
I admire Professor Muirhead's youthful attitude in refusing to give up the search for 
"the best,” but I fail utterly to see how, without defining the word "best” we can 
ever get anywhere. 

It has always seemed to me that "good” and "bad” applied to actions are learned 
when we are children and mean, roughly, "pleasing or displeasing to Papa or Mama 
or Nanny” and that, when we grow up, we drop Mama and Nanny and change Papa 
into God. But God, being a hypothetical entity, can be made to like what we please, 
and has, in the past, for instance, liked human slavery. At the present time it is not 
quite certain whether this hypothesis likes birth-control. . . . Therefore, even for 
those who believe in theism the question of what is a good act degenerates into the 
question of what is pleasing to a hypothesis, and to those who do not require this 
hypothesis it is meaningless. 

To avoid difficulties of this sort I have found it useful to add the word "for” and 
use only "good for” and "bad for.” Thus "Is cycling good?” (meaningless) becomes 
"Is cycling good for . . . ?” and then educated higher apes (such as philosophers and 
physicists) cannot resist the habit of completing the sentence and we get, say, "Is 
cycling good for the digestion?” or "Is cycling good for the bank-balances of those 
who have shares in cycle companies?” both of which have a meaning, since there is a 
large measure of general agreement as to the difference between good and bad 
digestions and shares. 

I am entirely in agreement with Dr. Lamont that the moral philosopher is not 
concerned with what ought to be done ("ought” is another word with a meaning 
only in the nursery), but to show "how your use of this standard, or your thinking 
this particular type of action good, is related to other facts about your life and 
social and material environment” (p. 441). 

This object clearly requires the establishment of true facts and relations and thus 
ethics becomes a part of science, and the inducto-deductive method of Francis Bacon 
becomes the most fundamental activity of our branch of the higher ( = more complex) 
apes, of which a humble member subscribes himself. 

Your servant, 

G. Burniston Brown 

Hampstead, 

November 1937. 

1 Cf. The Limits of Science, Science Progress, 116, p. 729. April 1935* 
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MORAL POSITIVISM AND MORAL 
AESTHETICISM 

E. F. CARRITT, M.A. 

Mr. Ayer, in Language, Truth and Logic (p. 161), says: “Sentences 
which simply express moral judgments do not say anything. They 
are pure expressions of feeling and as such do not come under the 
category of truth and falsehood. . . . Aesthetic terms are used in 
exactly the same way as ethical terms.” 

This, I think, is one instance of a tendency to confuse the facts 
of moral and aesthetic experience which has been disastrous for 
both ethics and aesthetics. Its direct parentage is confessedly to be 
found in Hume, with his famous saying that "Morality is more 
properly felt than judged of,” by which I suppose he means that 
what we call moral judgments would more properly be described 
as statements about or expressions of feeling. Butler, when con- 
troverting such views in the Preface to the Sermons, traces the 
confusion back to Shaftesbury, with the aphorism that "Beauty 
and Good (which in the context seems to mean moral goodness) 
are still the same” (The Moralists, Pt. Ill, §ii, 67). Butler says: 
“The not taking into consideration the authority [i.e. obligation] 
which is implied in the idea of reflex approbation or disapprobation 
seems a, material deficiency in Lord Shaftesbury’s Inquiry Con- 
cerning Virtue (Bk. I, Pt. Ill, §iii; Characteristics, ii, p. 69). . . . 
Take in then that authority and obligation which is a constituent 
part of this reflex approbation, and it will undeniably follow, 
though a m^n should doubt of everything else, y^t, that,.he would 
still remain under the nearest and most Certain obligation to the 
practice of virtue." I want first to consider the view, surely a 
paradox in terfns, that “moral judgments , of the sentences expressing 
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them do not say anything.” For those who hold this cannot be 
expected to listen patiently to a discussion whether moral judgments 
say something (as Hume thought) about feelings or about some 
other facts, and if the latter whether they are ever true. If it cad 
be shown that this view of Mr. Ayer is groundless and that moral 
judgments do assert something, it would be possible to go on to 
argue next that what they assert is not a state of mind of their 
maker or of anybody else, and lastly that they can be true. Indeed, 
if Mr. Ayer’s view that “moral judgments assert nothing” can be 
refuted, we should have already converted at least him to the view 
that they assert something other than the existence of feelings. For 
he tells us that he was at first attracted by the view that moral 
judgments are really statements about somebody’s state of feeling, 
and only when he saw this view to be clearly untenable, resorted 
to his own paradox as the sole remaining escape from what he calls 
“an absolutist view of ethics which would undermine the whole of 
his main argument” (ibid., pp. 156-7). And if it can be shown not 
only that moral judgments assert something, but that what they 
assert is (as Mr. Ayer agrees) no state of anybody’s mind, but rather 
a fact independent of anybody’s thought or feeling about it, we 
might finally maintain that there is no reason to doubt that such 
assertions are sometimes true. Aesthetic judgments, assertions, i.e. 
that things are beautiful, also, I think, generally mean to attribute 
to the thing a quality independent of anybody’s thoughts or feelings. 
But so far as they do assert this, there are reasons for thinking that 
perhaps none of them are true in the sense in which they are thus 
meant. But whether these reasons for denying the truth of aesthetic 
judgments, except as statements of feeling, are sound or no, they 
do not apply to moral judgments. Mr. Ayer at least would not 
pretend to show that moral judgments are false. It was just because 
his general theory would not allow him to hold any opinion about 
their truth or falsehood as regards independent facts that he was 
attracted by the view that they only asserted a state of mind, and 
when he found that untenable was driven to assert that they assert 
nothing. The steps of my argument then should be to show: 

(1) That moral judgments, as the word judgment implies, assert 
something. 

(2) That what they assert is not the existence of a feeling in 
myself or others, but, as they profess, a fact which is not a 
feeling. 

(3) That once granted moral judgments do assert such a fact, 
there .are no more valid reasons for doubting the possibility 
of their truth than that of other types of judgment, the motive 
for doing so being not any consideration of their own nature, 
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but the desire to support a peculiar view of truth. And, in 
particular, we should try to show that certain arguments 
against the truth of any judgment which asserts beauty to 
belong to things independently of any feelings about them do 
not apply to moral judgments. 

The first point, then, is that moral judgments assert something. 


I 

Mr. Ayer says (p. 158): "If I say to someone 'you acted wrongly 
in taking 1 that money’ I am not stating anything more than if I 
had simply said, ‘you took that money.’ In adding that this action 
is wrong I am not making any further statement about it. I am 
simply evincing my moral disapproval of it. It is as if I had said 
‘you took that money’ in a peculiar tone of horror, or written it 
with some special exclamation marks. The tone or the exclamation 
marks adds nothing to the literal meaning of the sentence. It merely 
serves to show that the expression of it is attended by certain 
feelings in the speaker. If now I generalize my previous statement 
and say ‘Taking money is (in certain circumstances) wrong,’ I 
produce a statement which has no factual meaning, that is, expresses 
no proposition which can be true or false. It is as if I had written 
‘Taking money!!’ with two notes of exclamation to show, by a 
suitable convention, that a special sort of moral disapproval is the 
feeling which is being expressed.” But let us take Mr. Ayer’s language 
in this passage seriously. He says that if I say "you acted wrongly 
in taking that money” instead of saying "you took that money,” 
the only difference (which he will not allow to be a difference of 
meaning) is that I evince moral disapproval, and again, he says 
that the sentence “stealing money is wrong” shows "by a suitable 
convention s that a special sort of moral disapproval is the feeling 
which is being expressed.” But the evincing a feeling, or showing 
to others that I have a feeling, may be a voluntary act. And when 
I “adopt a suitable convention” for doing so, it certainly is. I clearly 
may tell or show a man, or evince to a man, that I feel disgust at 
what he is doing, though in fact I do not feel any, and he may 
believe me and alter hi$ conduct in consequence. Evidently Mr. Ayer 
does not really think that to say "you ought not to take this money” 
is a mere involuntary symptom of disgust, as sweating may be of 
pain; it is a deliberate attempt to show or convince my audience 
of something by a suitable verbal expression, i.e. to tell them some- 
thing, true or false. And what Mr. Ayer really, for all his protests, 

1 He says "stealing.” I have substituted "taking" as he is clearly not 
entitled to a dyslogistic word. 1 My italics throughout. 
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has said is that it tells them that I am feeling a certain disapproval 
or, as he says, that “a special sort of disapproval is the feeling that 
is being expressed.” But unfortunately Mr. Ayer clearly recognizes 
that the two sentences, “I feel a special sort of moral disapproval 
for stealing” and “Men ought not to steal,” cannot be substituted 
for one another, since he says that Professor Moore has pointed out 
there is no contradiction in asserting that stealing is wrong and 
that I do not have any feeling of disapproval against it, or, as I 
should prefer to put it, it is a perfectly intelligible question whether 
an act for which I feel moral disapproval is in fact one I ought 
not to do. 

Just because Mr. Ayer had been convinced by Professor Moore 
on this point, he has to find some other account of what the 
statement "stealing is wrong” means. And he only sees two alter- 
natives. He must either admit that when we say “taking such 
money is wrong” we mean (however mistakenly) that a man ought 
not to take such money, or he must resort to saying that we mean 
to assert nothing whatever, but are involuntarily symptomizing 
horror. It is hard to see how he can avoid the first course. For he 
grants that people do think that they have obligations, or, m his 
own Kantian language, “Moral precepts present themselves to some 
people as categorical commands” (p. 169), and "they have for some 
people the force of inexorable commands,” where he cannot be using 
the word “command” literally, since moral judgments may apply 
to myself or to a third person or to past time. So when such people 
say they have a duty they in fact mean (however mistakenly) just 
what they say; yet Mr. Ayer argues that nevertheless the sentence 
they pronounce cannot mean what he allows they want it to mean. 
In the same way he says (p. 20) that a scientific sentence may be 
a pseudo-proposition (i.e. unmeaning) to one person, but not to 
another, since on him it may have the effect of making him believe 
its truth (p. 84) or at least assume its truth. But in that case what 
is "it” ? We cannot either assume or believe the truth of a sentence 
which means nothing. For instance, Mr. Ayer says the sentence 
“ p is a law of nature” may give rise to “a belief in a certain 
orderliness of nature.” Yet he apparently holds that such beliefs, 
like moral beliefs, owing to a mysterious “rule which determines 
the literal significance of language,” are incapable of being signifi- 
cantly expressed or stated to exist. I am at a loss about the nature 
of this rule or who issued it, or why it is called a rule rather than 
a fact. It can hardly be of the type “Ought in English means much 
the same as Sollen in German” or "Ought means the opposite of 
ought not." So I am driven to fear that it was issued by Mr. Ayer, 
and that it is precisely the type of “rule” whose validity he is 
claiming to vindicate, such as "Ought means nothing,” "Law of 
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nature means nothing.” If then “there are laws of nature (or 
obligations)” and “there are no laws of nature (or obligations)” are 
both unmeaning, they are not contradictory. 

We are led to the curious conclusion that there are a large number 
of beliefs commonly held but incapable of being formulated in any 
sentence, and, by a strange coincidence, also a large number of 
sentences commonly supposed to formulate just those beliefs, but 
really incapable of meaning or asserting anything. It is a cruel law 
which debars these potential employers and potential employees 
from mutual accommodation. Again, if such sentences as “There 
are laws of nature” or "One ought to keep a promise” cannot mean 
what those who use them mean them to mean, namely, what Mr. 
Ayer admits they in fact believe, how did he come to know, or 
convey to us, what these beliefs are? He tells us men believe there 
are laws of nature and obligations, but "there are laws of nature 
(and obligations)” is an unmeaning sentence. Perhaps he remembers 
that he once held these beliefs and that, when he held them, he 
“evinced” the fact by certain unmeaning sentences which he then 
thought asserted what he believed. So he now conjectures that those 
who utter similar unmeaning sentences hold similar beliefs; and he 
hopes that when he tells us that “some men believe they have 
obligations,” although “they have obligations” means nothing, we, 
too, shall recognize the meaningless sentence as a symptom of a 
belief which cannot be expressed. 

But, as I said before, though we cannot sweat in order to prove 
that we are in pain, we can always utter these symptomatic noises 
and so “by a suitable linguistic convention " induce others to believe 
something, either, for instance, that we have obligations or that we 
think we have. Of course, the fact is that when Mr. Ayer says such 
sentences as “stealing is wrong” have no meaning, he does not 
mean by his statement what other people would mean by it, or 
understand him to mean by it. Indeed, he tells us that he means 
by it that the sentence "stealing is wrong” "cannot be translated 
into sentences which refer to sense-contents,” or, in his other words, 
“it cannot be indicated how the proposition expressed by the 
sentence could be empirically verified.” So that all he means when 
he says "stealing is wrong means nothing" is that it does not mean 
that the obligation has any sensible qualities such as colour, smell, 
taste, sound, or shape. And this would be true of some sentences 
which, I suppose, he would admit to express genuine propositions, if 
only about the speaker’s state of mind, such as “I never understood 
that before” or “unverifiable sentences are meaningless.” The view 
really implies, though Mr. Ayer would not admit it, that what a 
sentence means to assert is the possibility of obtaining sense-data 
which might verify or refute “it.” But what then is "it”? Not 
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surely, unmeaning sounds, for they cannot be verified or refuted. 
"It” must be the belief which the sentence means to assert and 
which another sentence may assert is verifiable in a certain way. 
If a belief, and therefore the sentence which expresses it, are about 
sensible things, then the sense-perception of those things might tend 
to refute or to verify that belief and sentence. But a belief cannot 
be that it is itself verifiable, and the same simple sentence cannot 
both assert what is believed and also how the belief can be verified. 
Yet surely the belief itself must be capable of being expressed and 
the sentence which expresses it must have a meaning. If a conjuror 
says, "There is a mouse in that box, but by the time you open it 
it will have disappeared without traces,” he may be lying, but he 
is not making unmeaning sounds or even evincing feelings, and 
some people may believe him. That the sentences usually called 
moral judgments are not mere ejaculations which would be incapable 
of truth or of contradiction and are not even merely statements 
about the speaker's own feelings, is, I think, satisfactorily shown 
by Hume (Enquiry, IX, i). “When a man denominates another, 
his enemy, his rival, his antagonist, his adversary, he is understood 
to speak the language of self-love, and to express sentiments, 
peculiar to himself, and arising from his particular circumstances 
and situation. But when he bestows on any man the epithets of 
vicious or odious or depraved, he then speaks another language, and 
expresses sentiments, in which he expects all his audience are to 
concur with him. He must here, therefore, depart from his private 
and particular situation, and must choose a point of view, common 
to him with others; he must move some universal principle of the 
human frame, and touch a string to which all mankind have an 
accord and symphony. If he means, therefore, to express that this 
man possesses qualities, whose tendency is pernicious to society, he 
has chosen this common point of view, and has touched the principle 
of humanity, in which every man, in some degree, concurs.” Hume 
plainly thinks that if I say X ought not to have taken that money 
from Z, I can be contradicted, and that not merely by saying "I 
doubt if you really feel the disgust which such noises usually 
express,” or even by saying "Hurrah for X," but rather by saying, 
"In taking that money from Z, X behaved in a beneficent way, and 
therefore in a way universally or generally agreeable to human 
contemplation.” Indeed, the suggestion that so-called moral judg- 
ments assert nothing is so palpably false that I wonder Mr. Ayer 
did not try rather to bring them under his theory as what he calls 
tautologies. At least one type of moral judgment, “I ought to keep 
my promise,” seems to be of the kind to which he should on his 
own theory give that name. It is indisputable that men use the 
expression "I promise,” and I do not see how, when they do so, 
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it could be maintained that they are either lying or deceived. For, 
of course, to say "you don’t intend to keep your promise” is not 
to say "you don’t promise.” And other people understand what we 
mean when we promise and often alter their behaviour in conse- 
quence. Yet it is hard to see what a promise is if it is not, as Hume 
said, "binding oneself to the performance of an action.” A man 
could not without self-contradiction make a promise while explaining 
that he was under no obligation to keep it. Possibly this is what 
Kant really meant when he said that to will universal promise- 
breaking involved a contradiction. If he did, we should have to 
suppose that by his phrase “willing universal promise-breaking is 
contradictory” (a phrase I have never understood) he meant 
“denying the obligation to keep a promise which you have made 
is contradictory.” Curiously enough, Hobbes seems to have held 
this view (Leviathan, XIV): "When a man hath abandoned, or 
granted away his Right, then is he said to be obliged, or bound, 
not to hinder those, to whom such Right is granted, or abandoned, 
from the benefit of it: and that he Ought, and it is his duty, not 
to make voyd that voluntary act of his own: and that such hin- 
drance is injustice, and injury, as being sine jure ; the Right 
being before renounced, or transferred. So that Injury, or Injustice, 
in the controversies of the world, is somewhat like to that, which 
in the disputations of Scholers is called Absurdity. For as it is there 
called an Absurdity to contradict what one maintained in the 
Beginning; so in the world, it is called Injustice and Injury, volun- 
tarily to undo that, which from the Beginning he hath voluntarily 
done.” 


II 

To come now to my second point. If we agree with Hume that 
Mr. Ayer is wrong in saying that moral judgments assert nothing, 
we must agree with Mr. Ayer that Hume is wrong in saying that 
what they assert is the prevalence among mankind of a certain 
pleasure or distaste, arising from sympathy, in the contemplation 
of human dispositions and of the acts in which they issue. Just as 
I think Hume satisfactorily refutes Mr. Ayer’s view, so I think 
Mr. Ayer satisfactorily refutes this of Hume. Mr. Ayer says: 

“We reject the subjectivist view that to call an action right, or 
a thing good, is to say that it is generally approved of, because it 
is not self-contradictory to assert [he might have added it is quite 
natural and usual to assert] that some actions which are generally 
approved of are not right, or that some things which are generally 
approved of are not good. And we reject the alternative subjectivist 
view that a man who asserts that a certain action is right, or that 
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a certain thing is good, is saying that he himself approves of it, 
on the ground that a man who confessed that he sometimes approved 
of what was bad or wrong would not be contradicting himself 0 
(p. 153). In other words, it is as absurd to translate “I ought not 
to steal 0 into “Most men (or I) disapprove of stealing” as it would 
be to translate “There are canals in Mars” into “I (or most men) 
think there are." Mr. Ayer then satisfactorily refutes Hume. And 
what is perhaps almost as interesting is that Hume himself is unable 
consistently and comfortably to maintain this position. His general 
view, no doubt, is that there is no such fact as obligation, but only 
general feelings of pleasure or uneasiness in the contemplation of 
felicific or pernicious dispositions and acts. He equates good and 
evil with pleasure and pain ( Treatise , II, iii, 9). He denies that 
acts are really right or wrong (III, i, 1). “The distinction of moral 
good and evil is founded in the pleasure or pain which results from 
the view of any sentiment or character" (III, ii, 8). “It is the 
nature and indeed the definition of virtue, that it is a quality of 
the mind agreeable to or approved by every one who considers or con- 
templates it” (Enquiry , VIII). The only difference between parricide 
and the choking by a sapling of its parent tree, lies in the different 
feelings with which we regard the two (Treatise, III, i, 1). Such, 
I say, is Hume's general view, but he is too candid to stick to it. 
He continually, however inconsistently, insists that all who do not 
condemn acts done in the belief that they are pernicious and approve 
those done in the belief that they are beneficent are not only excep- 
tional, but in fact wrong. Since benevolent acts and dispositions 
have in fact a tendency to promote felicity, they always deserve 
the approval of human beings, which they obtain from all those 
who have any “rectitude of disposition" ( Enquiry , App. I). The rules 
of justice arise from the aversion to doing a hardship to another 
(as distinct from merely harming him) (Enquiry, App. III). A 
promise is described as a form of words by which “a man binds 
himself to the performance of any action" and thereby “subjects 
himself to the penalty of never being trusted again in case of 
failure." At last, in the Enquiry (IX, 2), Hume is constrained to 
face the question of what is meant by saying we “ought" to be 
honest if we think it not the best policy. He “confesses that if a 
man think this much requires an answer it would be a little difficult 
to find any which will to him appear satisfactory." He discredits 
the holders of such “pernicious" views by suggesting that their 
“practice will be answerable to their speculation." “ Ingenuous 
natures” have “an antipathy to treachery and roguery." “Conscious- 
ness of integrity . . . will be cultivated by every honest man who 
feels the importance of it." Here Hume is trying to defend what he 
calls our “interested obligation to virtue," and finds he can only 
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do it by maintaining, against Hobbes, that we all have a disin- 
terested (moral) liking to contemplate acts tending to* the welfare 
of others, just as we have a disinterested (aesthetic) liking to con- 
template things useful to them. Yet he can only make this a plausible 
account of obligation by substituting for “liking” "approval," and 
by insisting that those in whom it does not prevail are not merely 
abnormal, but base, villainous, depraved, rogues — language which 
would be silly if applied to a taste for sherbet or Edgar Wallace. 
To say that honesty will be cultivated by every honest man who 
feels the importance of it is either to say that if you like being 
honest you like it, or that you ought to be honest. The whole argu- 
ment is only one of those, in Hume’s own words, "sufficient for dis- 
course, and serving all our purposes in company, in the pulpit, on 
the theatre, and in the schools” ( Treatise , III, iii, 3). Arguing 
against the view that moral distinctions are artificial or arbitrary, 
he says: “Had nature made no such distinction, founded in the 
original constitution of the mind, the words honourable and shameful, 
lovely and odious, noble and despicable, had never had place in any 
language; nor could politicians, had they invented these terms, ever 
have been able to render them intelligible, or make them convey 
any idea to the audience.” He should have asked himself whether 
philosophers would have been more successful had they invented 
the term obligation. 

Holding, as he does, that what we call obligation is merely the 
liking for those acts whose felicific nature gives us a sympathetic 
pleasure, he finds strange the fact that “ a convenient house and a 
virtuous character cause not the same feeling of approbation, even 
though the source of our approbation be the same and flows from 
sympathy and an idea of their utility. There is something very 
inexplicable in this variation of our feelings.” I suggest the explana- 
tion that the sources are in fact, as Hume would say, "pretty 
different.” 

Adam Smith, in his Theory of the Moral Sentiments (1759), seems 
to be troubled at this inconsistency by which Hume, while asserting 
that a moral judgment is merely the statement that men have a 
feeling of a certain kind, also tries to justify that feeling by asserting 
that we are stating it to be a feeling aroused by the intended utility 
of the action, i.e. that we are stating some fact about the action 
or the agent. Accordingly Smith abandons the reference to utility. 
"The idea of the utility of all qualities of this kind is plainly an 
afterthought, and not what first recommends them to our appro- 
bation” (I, i, 4). What then is it that so recommends them? He 
answers: “To approve of the passion of another, as suitable to their 
objects, is the same thing as to observe that we entirely sympathize 
with them. . . . His own sentiments are the standards and measures 
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by which he judges of mine. ... In the suitableness or unsuitable- 
ness, in the proportion or disproportion which the affection seems 
to bear to the cause or object which excites it, consists the propriety 
or impropriety, the decency or ungracefulness of the consequent 
action” (I, i, 3). That is to say, an action is really improper if it 
springs from a feeling which seems to me improper. This is Hume 
reduced to consistency. It is clearly intended to put moral approval 
into the same category with aesthetic approval. For it has been 
often and not unplausibly held that we approve works of art and 
scenes of nature when they express a feeling with which we sympa- 
thize or with which they succeed in making us sympathize. But no 
more than Hume can Smith be quite content with such moral 
subjectivity. To this account of “the decency or ungracefulness of 
an action” he inconsequently appends a quite different account of 
its “merits.” “In the beneficial or hurtful nature of the effects 
which the affection aims at, or tends to produce, consists the merit 
or demerit of the action, the quality by which it is entitled to reward 
or deserving of punishment.” 

So far, then, I have tried to maintain (1) that judgments about 
obligation arc judgments; that is, they assert a fact and can be 
intelligibly contradicted. This, I think, Hume shows. And (2) that 
they do not assert anything about our own feelings or those of 
others, but a fact, namely an obligation, which though it may depend 
upon somebody having or being capable of some feeling, is not itself 
a feeling. And this, I think, Mr. Ayer shows. 

Ill 

It now remains to ask whether there is reason to think that all 
judgments thus asserting obligations must be false because on 
reflection we see that what we took for obligation is in fact a 
feeling. The answer seems to be that there is no such reason apart 
from the dogma that no judgments are true, or that there is no 
reason to think them so, unless they either could be sensibly verified 
or merely “state our intention to use language in a certain way.” 

The chief argument that moral judgments must be untrue is 
derived from a false analogy drawn between them and aesthetic 
judgments, which are assumed to be untrue if intended to assert 
an objective beauty. But just as I think the view that so-called 
moral judgments are meant to state the feelings of those who make 
them or of others is false, so I think the view that on reflection we 
see that consequently they are untrue, and that we must substitute 
for them judgments which do state the feelings of ourselves or others 
about actions is also false. And this latter false view, I believe, is 
closely connected with the venerable failure to distinguish moral 
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a nd aesthetic experience. Plato used the epithet koXos without 
misgiving of vofwi (meaning just and beneficent laws, which we 
ought to enact), of tfiv-^al and imTifitv/iura (meaning just, brave, 
and temperate conduct and character, not those which are dramatic 
or arresting), and also of pottery and animal bodies. And he 
explicitly maintained that beauty, if not identical with moral good- 
ness, is what conduces to it. No doubt he thought both beauty and 
goodness were real qualities independent of human feelings about 
them, but his confusion of the two was probably connected in Greek 
as in modem thought with the accompanying failure to distinguish 
clearly the fact of obligation from feelings of attraction or repug- 
nance. At the renaissance of moral and aesthetic reflection in this 
country in the eighteenth century, the identification of beauty either 
with moral goodness or with moral edification became a common- 
place: aestheticians perhaps thinking thereby to recommend their 
subject to the puritan, and moralists theirs to the world. The arts 
were often criticized merely by a didactic standard, and obligation 
was reduced to mere sensibility. Since most people find a certain 
satisfaction in contemplating a so-called moral action and a so-called 
virtuous character, it was overlooked both that they also get aesthetic 
satisfaction in contemplating the very opposite, and also that the 
very nature of a moral act is to be done from a belief that we are 
obliged to it. The question is whether that belief can be true. 

A moral judgment (e.g. that I ought to pay this money) means 
something and can be significantly contradicted. But it is not 
contradicted by denying that I or the majority of people take any 
pleasure in contemplating the payment. The creditor’s claim cannot 
vary with sympathies, or debts could be cancelled by propaganda. 
The judgment “he acted morally” no doubt generally implies a 
feeling of approbation, but it states that he did what he did because 
he believed it his duty ; and this belief was not about feelings but 
about obligation. 

It is by no means so clear that judgments like “The Alps are 
beautiful” or "Pope's Odyssey is less beautiful than that of Voss” 
truly assert any real quality of things other than their relation to 
human feelings. It is not clear that the Alps always had a quality 
of beauty though everybody had so far loathed the horrid sight, 
nor that the second statement could be consistent with asserting 
that everybody who knew both preferred Pope. And whatever our 
decision on the point may be, it is a significant fact that what by 
reflection becomes clearer about the moral judgments becomes less 
clear about the aesthetic. 

It has been long recognized that an object beautiful to the naked 
e ye may seem ugly under the microscope, and that the colours, 
shadows, sounds, and scents, which play so large a part in aesthetic 
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experience, must be very different to beings with different organs, 
and can hardly be said to exist as such when they are not being 
experienced. More recently we have come to believe that even the 
configuration and movement of what we call physical bodies are 
very different from anything that we ever perceive. It may be 
replied that, though people are mistaken in attributing beauty, as 
they do, to physical things, yet it can be truthfully attributed to 
sensible appearances , 1 which may be beautiful though nobody 
observes it. But there still remains to notice a much more inter- 
esting characteristic of beauty, suggested already by the Alps and 
Homer. The beauty of sights and sounds depends, at least very 
largely, on their “meaning” for us, and this meaning is different for 
different persons; in fact, “it is not they but we who mean/* So 
“what I hear” may not only be different from “what you said,” 
but may affect me differently according as I more or less know the 
language and your personal idiom and according to the associations 
I myself have with the words used and the things mentioned, or 
according to my mood. And if I should hear exactly similar sounds 
twice, but, owing to such differences, think them beautiful once 
but not again, it is hard to say at which time, if either, I should 
be wrong. 

This is pretty obvious in literature ; hardly less so in painting and 
sculpture, since the artist seldom denies himself all reference to 
natural objects, which affect us differently according to our sex, 
colour, climate, training, and religion ; and it is not really doubtful 
about a great part of music and architecture. Sir Donald Tovey, on 
Beethoven's Mass in D, says that in the Dona Nobis Paccm 
“trumpets and drums are heard with martial rhythm.” This can 
hardly help affecting one way or another the beauty which a hearer 
ascribes to the music; yet it must depend on what he happens to 
know and feel about warfare. At any rate, different systems of 
harmony are conventional. 

Something of the same sort must be true of much natural beauty, 
and not that only of human face or form. The reason of the almost 
universal distaste for mountains in the seventeenth century and the 
almost universal admiration for them in the nineteenth must have 
been that men had different associations with them or went to them 
in a different spirit. Ruskin* has described with eloquent candour 
the change in his aesthetic experience of the same visible scene when 
he discovered that it was not a mist-wreathed Alp but a glass roof 
behind blue smoke. 

Not only may the same sound or vision be beautiful to a man 

1 Or to “some more complex whole." It is hard to discuss this suggestion 
till it is made more explicit. It may mean just what I do. 

* Mod. Painters , IV, x, § 8. 
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and not to another, or to himself in a different mood, but it may 
also have entirely different beauties, depending upon his mental 
habit or condition. 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonny bird, 

That sings upon the bough; 

Thou minds me of the happy days 
When my fause Love was true. 

Not only must this have much more beauty to a reader whose own 
sorrow has been set to bird-song, but the song itself must have had 
a very different beauty to Burns, or to the girl he speaks for, when 
love was false and when it was true. 

No doubt our attitudes to nature and to works of art, especially 
to recent ones by known artists, are different. To admire mountains 
is equally legitimate whether they are thought of as awful solitudes 
or as happy playgrounds, though the "beauties” so seen must be 
different. But an artist meant to express something, and we have a 
historical interest in knowing what it was, as well as a well-founded 
suspicion that so we shall get the best aesthetic experience out of 
his work. Yet we do not trouble whether the "beauties” we find in 
a ruined cloister or a primitive ballad were intended, or were found 
there by their first admirers. 

Kant 1 tried to exclude all such elements in beauty, which depend 
upon some conception or meaning or association, from pure or free 
beauty, and called them dependent beauty. Pure beauty is exem- 
plified only in arabesques, figures, and inorganic objects whose 
contemplation pleases us by their mere form, such as ripples and 
perhaps clouds and flowers abstracted from all the sensuous charm 
of colour and from any thought of adaptation to purpose or of 
resemblance to other things. It has been questioned, by the Empathy 
school and by Croce, whether even such things as these do not get 
their beauty from our natural or acquired tendency to read into 
them some significance, some correspondence with our own activities 
and affections. But, however that may be, Kant, though rejecting 
any such hypothesis, cannot allow that beauty is an objective 
quality of external phenomena or their relations. It is merely the 
pleasant feeling aroused in us by the consciousness of a harmonious 
free play of our perceptive faculties in apprehending the object: 
'The judgment of taste is not scientific but aesthetic, by which I 
mean that it is a judgment for which the ground can only be 
subjective. . . . All our ideas can refer to objects, except those 
only which refer to the feelings of pleasure and pain. Here nothing 
is indicated in the object, but we have a feeling of ourselves as we 
are affected by the idea” (§ i). 

* A\ d. IL, § 1 6 . 
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I quote Kant as one who, having tried to eliminate from beauty 
proper all its more obviously subjective elements, all secondary 
qualities, and all associations or conceptions of use or resemblance, 
was naturally averse from any expressionist theory. Yet, though he 
believed that we claim agreement from all men in our judgments 
about this pure beauty, he was convinced that “Beauty apart from 
relation to our feeling is itself nothing* * (§ 9). 

Even if the simple perception of form apart from any significance 
were the sufficient stimulus for a genuine aesthetic experience, I 
should still agree with Richard Price: 1 “It seems impossible to 
conceive objects themselves to be endowed with more than a 
particular order of parts, and with powers, or an affinity to our 
perceptive faculties, thence arising; and if we call this beauty, then 
it is an absolute, inherent quality of certain objects; and equally 
existent whether any mind discerns it or not. But, surely, order 
and regularity are, more properly, the causes of beauty than beauty 
itself. ,, 

It must be allowed, as the Provost of Oriel 2 points out, that we 
commonly mean by “beauty” (as we do by “pleasant” though not 
by “strange”) a quality belonging to an object apart from relation 
to minds; but I agree with him that, on reflection, we see that the 
things called beautiful or pleasant may not have any common 
character (as “surprising” things have not) except the power to 
produce in some persons a particular kind of experience. “The actual 
occurrence of the enjoyment depends on conditions in the experient 
as well as conditions in the object.” So if one man calls the object 
beautiful and another ugly, both are wrong if they are asserting it 
has either independent quality; both may be right if they only mean 
that it is capable of exciting genuine aesthetic enjoyment and 
repulsion in different persons. 

This view is not inconsistent with Kant’s claim that we demand , 
though we do not find, universal agreement with our aesthetic 
judgments — if only the object could, as it never can, hove precisely 
the same emotional significance to all men. Nor is it inconsistent 
with the distinction of good and bad taste. Bad taste is the incapacity 
or narrowly limited capacity for pure aesthetic experiences. A man 
who enjoys contemplating nothing which does not soothe or profit 
or edify him, or gratify his pride or malice or appetites and affec- 
tions, has bad taste. He may use the word beautiful, but he has 
few or no aesthetic experiences. The more capacity a man has for 
pure aesthetic experiences the better his taste, whatever the objects 
which arouse them. 

Similarly a man is more moral (as distinct from being naturally 

1 Review of the Principal Questions in Morals. 

1 Ross, The Right and the Good , p. 128 n. 
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virtuous on the one hand and correctly behaved on the other) the 
more moral experiences he has; that is to say, the more acts he 
does because he believes them to be his duty. The character of 
what he does in no way affects his morality. There are no acts 
moral or immoral in themselves apart from the agent's beliefs about 
his obligations. It is perhaps this analogy between morality and 
good taste which has contributed to the confusion of moral and 
aesthetic judgments. But the vital difference for which I have been 
contending remains. Moral judgments are of two kinds: "That act 
was done because the agent thought it his duty," and "A given 
situation involves an obligation on rational beings to act in a certain 
way.” Both types of judgment seem to be true or false whatever 
people may think or feel about the acts in question. At least none 
of the arguments which we have been considering, as tending to 
show that what is called beauty is a subjective state, seem to apply 
to obligations. Obligations are not secondary qualities, nor indeed 
qualities of things at all. They arise out of the relations of persons, 
and there is nothing of whose reality we are more certain than 
persons. Kant, indeed, held that obligations or, as he oddly called 
them, the moral law, are the one kind of facts about which, and 
on the ground of which, we could make synthetic judgments a priori 
that could be true not only of what he calls phenomenal reality but 
of things in themselves. Nor is Price less emphatic in his condemna- 
tion of the "moral sense school." 

One may have the pure moral experience in robbing the rich 
Peter to feed the starving Paul, and another in like situation might 
have it in resisting the temptation. And this difference may be due, 
like tastes in scenery, to their environment or upbringing. But once 
convince them that they have no duties to their neighbours and 
they could have no moral experience at all. On the other hand, 
Coleridge does not seem from his Ode to Dejection to have valued 
aesthetic experience less for being convinced that beauty lives in 
seeming. 

Hitherto, for brevity and clearness, I have used the words 
obligation and duty in a general and popular sense. But certain 
objections, which might be suggested by the last paragraph, require 
to be met, and I believe can be met, by a more careful distinction. 
I do not feel these objections to be serious for my main point, but 
no doubt they have contributed to make plausible the view that 
obligation is a misnomer for peculiar feelings of pleasure in con- 
templating certain acts and characters. To begin with, obligations 
are in one sense mind-dependent in that they would not exist if 
there were no minds. They are not physical things, nor the relations 
of physical things or of animals to one another, if our idea of 
animal consciousness is correct. They arise out of the relations of 
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persons to one another or to other sentient beings. Secondly, there 
is also a sense in which they depend upon feelings, or rather pre- 
suppose that the beings in question have feelings and desires. As 
Hume pointed out, if all sentient creatures were secure of satis- 
faction for all their desires, or if they had no desires at all, at least 
most of our more obvious duties would disappear. I do not see, 
for instance, how it would be possible to owe anybody anything. 
At any rate, what we ought to do for people must largely depend 
upon their feelings and wants, and these will to some extent depend 
upon their beliefs. But since in fact there are sentient beings, some 
of whom are rational persons, in various relations to one another, 
the obligations which arise out of these relations are facts whatever 
anybody may feel or think about them. Thirdly, there is a more 
subtle sense in which our obligations might be said to depend upon 
our beliefs. It seems that a man cannot be morally bound to do 
what is impossible for him. It cannot be a surgeon's duty to give 
anaesthetics if none are procurable or to fly to the patient’s aid if 
there is no aircraft. But what makes it impossible to do something 
may be our ignorance. Nothing else prevented our ancestors from 
supplying surgeons with morphia and planes. It seems more natural 
to say that it is our duty to give a man the dose which, after the 
best inquiry, we think most likely to cure him than that it is our 
duty to cure him. Perhaps we may say that the duties to which 
situations give rise are always duties to try to alter or maintain 
those situations. There is nothing subjective about this. A little 
more puzzling is the fact that our duties depend upon our beliefs 
about the situation. If I believe a man is ill, it may be my duty 
to try to cure him though in fact he is shamming. So, strictly, our 
duties would be to try to maintain or alter situations which wc 
believe to exist; and one element in all situations which we should 
try to alter would be our conscious ignorance of other elements in 
our situation the knowledge of which might give rise to obligations. 
And here, too, there seems nothing subjective about the obligation. 
It is true that when I remind a man of a debt I am more apt to 
say “You owe me” or “You ought to pay me" than “I can tell 
you something which will make you owe me." But I should not 
say, “You ought to have paid me though you did not know of the 
debt"; rather perhaps, “You ought to have been more careful to 
remember." We should certainly be prepared to say that I never 
ceased to have a right to be paid, and it has been suggested that 
it would be convenient to speak of “responsibilities" or “claims 
upon me," of which I may be ignorant and which, when I become 
aware of them (in the absence of any stronger conflicting claims), 
give rise to duties. In none of the situations described does my 
duty depend upon my belief that it is my duty (which would be 
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absurd) or upon my feeling about the situation or the change in 
question. There is nothing here analogous to the doubt if beauty 
does not depend on thoughts and feelings. None of these considera- 
tions seem to me to make it at all plausible that, when we speak 
of an obligation to do something, all that is true is that we or 
others have a particular feeling about acts of the kind. Nor can I 
think of any other arguments directed to that end. 

My conclusion is that our moral and aesthetic judgments differ 
fundamentally in this: It is at least very questionable if, on reflec- 
tion, we can believe that things have what we call beauty whether 
anybody is affected aesthetically by them or not. All that may be 
true is that some or all things are capable, under certain conditions, 
of affecting persons in that way, as they may also be capable of 
affecting them with surprise or pleasure. And if this were true we 
should have no less reason to enjoy our aesthetic experiences or to 
distinguish them from other experiences or to value them in pro- 
portion to their purity. On the other hand, reflection on our moral 
judgments more and more convinces me that the relations in which 
we stand to our fellows are in objective fact grounds of real obliga- 
tion. And if we could really cease to believe this, and be persuaded 
that when something is called our duty all that is true is that some 
people have certain feelings about it, the moral experience would 
become impossible for us. If we really sometimes are under obliga- 
tions, there is goodness in acting from the belief that we are so on 
a given occasion; if not, not. And it seems to me undeniable that 
there is. But the goodness of aesthetic experience does not depend 
upon beauty being a quality of objects. 
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ELEMENTS IN PHYSICS 1 

Professor H. DINGLE, A.R.C.S., D.Sc. 

It is a platitude that thought implies a subject and an object: the 
subject is the thinker, or the thinking mind, and the object is that 
which is thought about. This is probably the most elementary fact 
of consciousness, comprehensible alike to the child, the unreflecting 
man of affairs, and the philosopher, and it forms the natural starting- 
point for philosophy. And indeed, one of the great divisions between 
philosophical systems is that which separates subjectivism on one 
hand from objectivism (more often called by the indefinite and over- 
burdened name, realism) on the other. Subjectivism professes to 
interpret the object in terms of the subject, and objectivism professes 
to interpret the subject in terms of the object. 

It is perhaps ultra vires for one who is not a philosopher to make 
a comprehensive statement about philosophical systems, and I do 
so with full consciousness that my knowledge of the history of 
philosophy is lacking in both extension and depth. Nevertheless, 
even a superficial survey is sufficient to show that, as a general rale, 
the difference between so-called subjective and objective systems 
does not correspond to the difference between the subject and object 
which are the necessary elements of thought, but relates to alter- 
native methods of dealing with what is entirely objective. l ; or 
example, the duality of mind and matter— thinking things and 
extended things — introduced by Descartes is generally considered 
to have originated two opposite schools of thought, idealism and 
realism. The idealists sought to explain matter in terms of mind, and 
the realists sought to explain mind in terms of matter. But both 
mind and matter here are, with respect to the process of thought, 
objective. They both belong to the complex of things about which 
the philosopher thinks. They are together set objectively before him, 
and if he elects to give mind the more fundamental status in his 
philosophy, and thereupon calls himself a subjectivist, he no more 
brings the objective field of his mental operations into his own 
subjective self than does his brother, the materialist, who makes the 
opposite classification. 

The reason for this anomaly is not difficult to see. By "mind” we 

• Lecture delivered to the British Institute of Philosophy at University 
College, on January 18, 1938. 
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do not, when speaking of the Cartesian duality, mean the mind of 
the thinker, but something which is manifested in many individual 
examples, and is distinguished from matter mainly by the fact that 
the thinker apprehends it by other faculties than those (which we 
call "the senses”) which reveal matter to him. Even to Berkeley 
there were A’s mind, B’s mind, . . . and the mind of God, which 
served, equally with his own mind which thought of them, to guar- 
antee the existence of extended things. But mind, regarded as the 
subject of thought, is simply the mind of the thinker. All other 
so-called minds are objective to him, and therefore should not, for 
the purposes of philosophy, be regarded as precisely equivalent to 
his own mind. It is only the thinker’s mind that is the subject of 
thought: it is the aggregate of all minds that is set against the 
aggregate of all matter in the Cartesian system. 

The first step towards unconfused thinking, then, is to distinguish 
the mind of the thinker from the objective aggregate of minds about 
which he thinks. It is not, however, the final step, because the 
think er can think of his own mind, and in that act he must therefore 
be both subject and object. This confusion can be removed only by 
analysing the mind of the thinker into subjective and objective 
elements. The objective elements can then go into the general 
objective world, where they must stand on a par with the minds of 
other people, and the subjective elements alone must form the 
subject of thought. 

This analysis is made automatically by Time, which makes possible 
all consciousness, including self-consciousness. When "1” am think- 
ing of "myself,” the subject, "I,” is always at the present moment, 
whereas the object, "myself,” about which I think, is in the past; 
“myself” is simply the past states of "I” (or what we call the 
"future” states if I care to speculate). Time makes an inevitable 
separation of the subjective "I” from the objective "myself”; that 
part of my mind which (to use a familiar metaphor) travels with 
time is the subject, "I”; that part of my mind which remains behind 
in the past, and which "I” remembers, is the object, "myself.” As 
such, myself belongs to the same class of objects as other persons. 
They also are separated from "I” in time, for since they are neces- 
sarily at different places, my knowledge of them, like my memory 
of myself, must refer to a previous instant of time, when the messen- 
ger-light, sound, or whatever it is — which brings me that knowledge 
issued from them. 

Ihis division, of what is usually regarded as the unity of my mind, 
into an eternally present subject, “I," and an objective "myself” 
consisting of its past states, enables us to regard the process of 
philosophizing in definite relation to the subject-object duality. 
In philosophizing, the relevant part of the subject, "I,” is the logical 
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faculty, the reason, and the objective world about which "I" thinks 
consists of his past experience and whatever he can, as we say, 
“infer" from it by rational processes. This corresponds to the fact 
that the principles of logic, like the subject, "I,”' are timeless; they 
are eternally present. We do not say that 1 + 1 = 2 at some 
particular time, and we do not regard a man as even possibly a 
prophet who says that next Christmas 1 + 1 will be equal to 3. 
The principles of logic are true now , and “now" is the eternal 
characteristic of the subjective “I." On the other hand, everything 
about which “I" thinks, on which he exercises logical thought, has 
a location in time. Each of the experiences which I include in 
“myself" occurred to me at some moment or finite duration of time. 
A man who tells me that next Christmas the objective "myself" will 
be in Egypt is not obviously talking nonsense. All my experience, 
as soon as it becomes the object of thought, is elsewhere in time: “I,” 
with the rules of logic, am always now. 

This subject-object distinction must be preserved consistently 
in our thinking if we are to avoid contradictions. We cannot think 
without implying this distinction, and we must therefore be careful 
not to confuse the subject with the object in the system of thought 
we create. What I am suggesting is that, when we philosophize, 
logic (or reason) is the subjective element; and experience, out of 
which we form our notions of ourselves and other people and things, 
is the objective element; and that the two elements are automatically 
distinguished by their relation to time, which is a necessary condition 
of consciousness. On one hand we have subjective reason, with 
principles which it is obviously nonsense to regard as located in 
time; and, on the other, objective experience, which happened at 
more or less definite times, and which the rational subject, in the 
process of forming a philosophy, tries to bring into a rational system. 

I want you, then, in order to make the ideas as definite as possible, 
to form a mental picture of these two elements in philosophy as 
distinct entities. Subjective reason, with its timeless rules of thought, 
is the active agent, bringing rational order into the passive chaos 
of experience. Experience is passive because, however vivid it may 
be as spontaneous experience, it is dead memory of experience when 
reason begins to operate on it ; it has had its day, its location in time. 
Other experiences may occur like it, but the experience which is the 
object of thought is essentially past. Out of that chaos of past 
experience reason constructs myself, you, tables, chairs, stars, and 
the rest of the world, and tries to set them all in order. The various 
bits of experience are like the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. The solver, 
reason, fits them into position, starting at many different points 
and obtaining many isolated groups of connected pieces, which he 
calls the various sciences, theology, aesthetics, and so on. The state 
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of the pattern at any moment is the state of his philosophy. The 
complete pattern is the final philosophy at which he aims. 



“Look here upon this picture, and on this.” The first is the picture 
wc have just seen. The second picture, so far as it can be clearly 
delineated, represents the unsatisfactory philosophical framework 
into which we ordinarily try to tit the achievements of science. 
There is again a duality: On one hand we have mind, and on the 
other the external world divided into two parts by an opaque curtain. 
Mind tries to apprehend the external world. The part of that world 
in front of the curtain it has already apprehended; the part behind 
is the unknown, and the operations of mind consist in pushing the 
curtain back so as to bring more and more of the external world 
into the foreground of the known. We must suppose the curtain 
permeable by the objects which make up the external world, because 
mind cannot move them or alter their essential nature in any way; 
it can only “know” them — that is, push the curtain through them. 
Some objects may not be able to pass through the curtain. They 
remain permanently on the far side, and are called “unknowable." 
They may, nevertheless, be there just as truly as the objects which 
are known. The position of the thinker and his fellows is ambiguous 
in this picture. They are included in mind, because it is they who seek 
to know the world, but also they arc a part of the world, because 
they seek to know themselves and each other. This was a source of 
perplexity to Professor Macmurray in the last lecture of this series; 
it is the confusion already noted, that must occur when the subject- 
object duality is associated with the incompatible duality consisting 
of mind and the external world. Further, the distinction between the 
thinker and other persons is not, and cannot be, represented; he is 
included with them in the pusher, and his distinctive subjective 
quality is lost. 
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The contrast between reason and experience, which is fundamental 
to the first picture, is not inexpressible in terms of the second, but, 
when delineated, it is inconspicuous. Reason and experience are 
there simply alternative instruments by means of which knowledge 
may be obtained; they are the two hands with which mind can push 
the curtain back. In other words, we may get to know the external 
world either by observation — experiencing it — or by logic — reasoning 
about it. There has been much discussion concerning which is the 
more trustworthy instrument, and the battle between empiricism 
and rationalism has been waged with an intensity rather out of 
proportion to the importance of a question about a mere choice of 
methods. It seems as though the combatants were subconsciously 
aware that they were concerned with something much more funda- 
mental than the “mind-matter” view of the philosophic problem 
would imply. 

The thesis I want to uphold in this lecture is that the intellectual 
activities which we call science and philosophy can be properly 
described only in terms of the first picture, and that what scientists 
and philosophers have actually been doing has been generally 
misrepresented by the attempt to describe it in terms of the second. 
We are so accustomed to regarding ourselves as minds learning as 
much as we can of a pre-established, independently existing world 
of mind and matter, and our language has shaped itself so completely 
to meet the needs of this view, that it is pedantic, except in funda- 
mental philosophical or scientific discussions, to speak otherwise 
than in conformity therewith. Nevertheless, if we are to solve our 
present problems we must do so. If we examine the scientific situation, 
for example, we find that the difficulty is not in going ahead or in 
knowing what to do — there never was a time when progress was so 
rapid — but in understanding what it is that is being done. What I 
want to show is that this is a difficulty only because we try to under- 
stand it in terms of the second picture instead of the first. 

Psychology is perhaps the branch of science in which this is most 
readily seen. In terms of the mind-matter picture, psychology seems 
almost impossible. It is defined as the study of the mind, but mind 
is that which studies, and we are at once in confusion. This con- 
sideration has prevented even the beginnings of a science of 
psychology until our own day, and even now, when such a science 
is actually in existence, its incompatibility with the second picture 
leads able philosophers, such as Professor Macmurray, to maintain, 
like the sceptical spectator of the hippopotamus, that there is no 
such animal. But in terms of the first picture the situation is simple. 
The psychologist employs his reason to examine his experience. He 
does not examine reason ; it is no part of the psychological problem 
to criticize the law of contradiction. He forms himself, as well as 
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other people, out of experience, and does not hesitate even to form 
several “himselves" if the concept of multiple personality helps to 
make his experience rational. All this is quite unintelligible in terms 
of the mind-body duality. 

But I am concerned this evening, not with psychology, but with 
physics. Here also it is the first picture that is most simply and 
naturally adapted to the history of the subject, but until quite 
recent times it has been possible to express the progress of physics 
in terms of the second ; and physicists, I think without exception, 
have done so. The subjective agent, the physicist, pushes back the 
curtain to reveal as much as he can of the physical world. The growth 
of the scheme of physics is the bringing of more and more of that 
world into the known foreground, and the objects which successively 
appear there are all alike in being parts of the same independently 
existing structure. Two hundred years ago the planet Uranus and 
the atom were behind the curtain. The physicist pushed with the 
right hand of experience, and Uranus came into view; he pushed 
with the left hand of reason, and the atom appeared. But he saw no 
essential difference between Uranus and the atom, corresponding to 
the fact that they had been revealed by different means. They were 
of the same nature -the nature of the physical world, as Sir Arthur 
Eddington calls it in a description in which he treats them as having 
precisely the same status in the physical scheme. 

As I have said, this view of the matter involved no insuperable 
difficulties until recent times. So lightly, in fact, had we come to 
regard the distinction between experience and reason, that if a 
physicist, chosen at random, had been asked by which instrument 
the electron was discovered, the chances are heavily in favour of his 
answering, “By experience,” because its discovery was associated 
with a physical experiment. The fact that what the experiment 
showed was not electrons, but such things as green luminosity on 
glass tubes, would have been held to be trivial, and anyone bold 
enough to hint at it would have been dismissed as a tiresome quibbler. 
But now the whirligig of time has brought in his revenges. This 
electron, this bit of the physical world cognate with the immortal 
stars, is a wave on Mondays and a particle on Tuesdays; it is too 
small to sec with one eye, while to the other it oscillates throughout 
the whole of space. There is only one thing to be done if the second 
picture is to be saved. These appearances must be explained away 
as mere protuberances on the surface of a mainly inscrutable “reaT 
electron. They are able to pierce the curtain, but it is impervious to 
the rest of the structure, and further embarrassment is avoided by 
denying the possibility of knowledge of what the electron is in itself. 
Why we should think it worth while to push when “reality" is 
inaccessible is a question that is still in the category of quibbles. 
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But this is merely a particular example of the incongruity of the 
second picture. There is a much more general difficulty, arising 
from what has been called "the principle of uncertainty/' according 
to which not electrons only, but the whole of the physical world is 
unknowable because the act of knowing necessarily changes it in an 
unknowable way. Eat of the tree of knowledge, and Paradise is no 
longer Paradise. The protuberant superficial particle, as well as the 
hidden real electron, escapes us, for we cannot know where it is 
until it is elsewhere. When an object passes from behind the curtain 
to the front, it becomes something else, and knowledge is no longer 
knowledge but transmutation. To such a pass have we been reduced 
by the attempt to express the progress of physics in terms of a 
gradual discovery of an independent world by means of reason and 
experience. And all the time we are learning more and more, and 
bringing more and more of our observations into a rational system. 

In order to understand these anomalies we must describe the first 
picture in rather more detail. We have the active agent, reason, 
fitting together into a regular pattern the passive bits of experience 
which form its raw material. Let us first of all identify these bits 
of experience, which are unalterable in themselves, the function of 
reason being restricted to the establishment of relations between 
them. We often say that what we experience— what we "observe” 
— in physics are objects such as stones and metals and stars, but that 
is not so. The physicist takes no interest in a material object as such ; 
he is concerned primarily with the sense data which go to compose 
the material object, and he deals with them separately, quite ignoring 
their common-sense association into stones and such things. Consider, 
for example, two pieces of matter, such as a drop of ink and a piece 
of chalk. For simplicity we can ignore most of their qualities, and 
regard one simply as a black fluid and the other as a white solid. 
But physics does not so treat them. It does not take a black fluid 
and a white solid as two unit pieces of the puzzle and try to fit them 
into position. It takes instead the blackness of the ink and the 
whiteness of the chalk, and fits them into a partly completed portion 
of the puzzle which it calls "the science of optics"; and, similarly, 
it takes the fluidity of the ink and the solidity of the chalk, and 
works them into another partly completed portion of the puzzle 
which it calls "kinetic theory." It constructs laws of optics which 
show a rational relation between the blackness and the whiteness in 
terms of the optical properties of some external source of illumination 
and such things; but it forms no laws of ink which show a rational 
relation between the blackness and the fluidity of that substance. 
The common-sense unity of the ink and that of the chalk arc ignored, 
and the component sense data which go to form those objects are 
separated out and re-associated in quite a different way. We must 
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regard the individual pieces of the puzzle, then, as sense data — sights, 
sounds, motions, tastes, and the rest — and not as the familiar 
material objects of the world of common sense. 

We now come to an important detail in which our analogy of the 
jig-saw puzzle must be slightly modified. In those subtle devices 
for wasting the philosopher's time, the pieces fit directly into one 
another, with no connecting medium at all. That is not the way in 
which the physicist correlates sense data. He does not join the 
blackness of the ink directly with the whiteness of the chalk. He 
forms an auxiliary concept called “light," which he defines in such 
a way that it gives rise to the sensation of blackness in one set of 
circumstances and to the sensation of whiteness in another. Similarly, 
he forms concepts of “molecular forces" which are responsible for 
fluidity and solidity. These concepts must be clearly distinguished 
from the sense data themselves. Light is not a sense datum; the 
sensation of sight is the sense datum, and light is the agency which 
wc postulate in order to “account for" it. The postulation of light 
is an act of reason, but sense data are given to us in experience. 

We must regard our puzzle-solver, then, as having at his disposal 
two kinds of things. There are, first, the unit pieces of the puzzle 
-sense data— which he must accept as they are. He cannot alter 
them in any way, and his object is to connect them together into a 
rational unity. And, secondly, there are other pieces — clips, if you 
like— which he can use for joining the sense data together in rational 
relationship. These he creates for himself, and he can alter them in 
any way he wishes so long as he does so consistently; that is to say, 
if he alters the character, the definition, of the clip called "light," 
for example, to facilitate the connection of blackness with whiteness, 
he must make that same alteration in all the clips called light in the 
partly completed section of the puzzle called "optics." It may happen 
that this is embarrassing — that, for instance, he may find that one 
definition of light will connect half the sensations of colour together, 
and another definition will connect the other half. He must then 
separate the two groups, go on adding sense data to each as far as 
he can, and wait for further progress to show’ how the clips may be 
modified so as to unite the groups again. 

These two types of entity — the pieces and the clips — are respec- 
tively the empirical and the rational elements in the objective world 
of physics. The pieces are the individual sense data of the physicist 
—unchanging, unalterable, "impotent pieces of the game he plays." 
The clips are concepts; they include light, space, physical time, 
electrons, mass, and many other familiar elements of the physical 
scheme, and they are created and modified and destroyed at the 
will of the physicist acting as subjective reason. 

The fundamental difficulty of understanding modem physics 
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comes from the fact that, because we have grown so accustomed to 
the second picture, these two elements have become hopelessly 
confused. In terms of that picture there is only one kind of element 
— the ordinary material object, which may be revealed by either 
reason or experience or both, the labour being suitably divided. 
Individual sense data, as such, are ignored, and the material object 
as a whole is taken as the type of all that is physically significant. 
An electron and a star and mass and space and all the rest are alike 
things existing independently in the objective world, and we strive 
to understand their nature, although we have proved that it is 
incomprehensible. The suggestion that an electron and a star are 
not of the same nature — that one is a pure creation of reason and the 
other an association of a few sense data clipped together by concepts 
such as space and physical time — is rejected because, although 
obviously true, it does not conform to the picture. 

And yet, if we could only become simple-minded enough, there is 
nothing that is easier than to distinguish the elements of experience 
from those of reason. The former are simple sense data which we 
cannot change because the passage of time immediately removes 
them from our control, and the latter are ideas which we form and 
transform at our discretion. A particular sensation of green or of 
sourness is just what it is; we cannot alter it — we can only try to 
"explain” it, i.e. connect it rationally with other sensations. Con- 
cepts, on the other hand, we alter with absolute freedom within the 
bounds of reason. Light is a wave or a particle or whatever we want 
it to be in order to correlate our experiences. Space is Euclidean, or 
Riemannian, or Lobatchewskyan, or what not, according to the 
same necessity. Physical time is one thing to one "observer” and 
another thing to another. Electrons are goodness knows what, and 
I have no time to enumerate all the things they have been. And mass 
— according to the second picture the one fundamental, inviolable 
property of the material object — is first made a dependant on 
velocity, and then, in general relativity, abolished altogether. All 
this is history; it is not a hypothesis about what may happen; it has 
happened. And it has happened by rational action on the part of the 
physicist. He did not look at mass— get experience of it — in order 
to change it ; he changed it spontaneously by his own rational act, 
in order to connect experiences together. 

We can now see quite simply, I think, what the modern physical 
paradoxes mean. Take the difficulty that the electron must be both 
a wave and a particle. This is only a difficulty so long as we regard 
an electron as an independently existing physical object whose 
pre-established nature we try to discover. If that were true there 
would, of course, be a real difficulty, because the properties of waves 
and those of particles are incompatible. But the electron is not an 
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independently existing physical object. History tells us that we have 
invented it; it is a clip, and not one of the pieces of the puzzle. 
When we say that it is a wave, we mean that the concept of a wave 
is a suitable clip for connecting together a large number of pieces 
of the puzzle; and when we say that it is a particle, we mean that 
the concept of a particle is a suitable clip for connecting together a 
large number of the other pieces of the puzzle. But that is quite 
normal; we have never expected the same concept to connect all 
experiences together. That is perhaps an ideal to be aimed at as the 
completion of physics, but in working towards it we are content with 
light for optics, with space and time for kinematics, and so on. The 
whole difficulty, then, with the wave and the particle is simply that 
we have given them the same name : call them by different names, 
and the difficulty disappears. 

The conclusion that the famous paradox of modem physics exists 
only because we have called different things by the same name may 
seem too simple to be true; yet I do not think it can be avoided. 
In saying that the experiences rationalized by the two concepts are 
different experiences, I am not inventing an explanation; I am 
simply stating facts which are generally acknowledged by physicists. 
Here, for example, is a quotation from Professor C. G. Darwin 1 : 
"If we devise an experiment which shows the wave properties, that 
experiment debars us from observing the particle properties at the 
same time, and vice versa.” Or, in our own terms, the experiences 
which are connected together by the concept of a wave cannot be 
connected together by the concept of a particle, and vice versa. 1 And 
again: “An electron is a particle ‘and/or’ a wave. We must be 
ready all the time to think of it as either or both, but we must not 
mix the ideas.” Nothing could be clearer. But when Professor 
Darwin goes on to say: “There is nothing of the same kind anywhere 
else in scientific thought” (p. 83), 1 cannot agree with him, because 
I think there is nothing of any other kind in scientific thought. We 
can think of “light” as the ethcrial wave which makes possible sight, 
or as the aerial wave which makes possible hearing, but we must not 
mix the ideas. We do not, of course, mix these particular ideas 
because we call the second kind of "light,” “sound”; but that is the 
only difference between the two cases. Light is used to rationalize 
certain sense experiences, and sound to rationalize others. Similarly, 
the wave electron is used to rationalize certain sense experiences, 
and the particle electron to rationalize others. Give them different 
names, and the correspondence with light and sound is complete. 

Of course, there is a reason why we gave light and sound different 
names, and the wave electron and particle electron the same name: it 
ls simple imbecility. The reason is that the sense data rationalized 
I he New Conceptions of Matter (1931), p. 80. 8 Ibid., p. 82. 
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by light and by sound are obviously of different kinds, whereas those 
rationalized by the concept of electrons appear at first to be of the 
same kind. Consequently (speaking in terms of our jig-saw picture) 
we started from the beginning to build sights into* one pattern and 
noises into a quite different one, and the clips suitable for these two 
isolated portions of the complete design were not expected to be 
the same. The history of the electron, however, is somewhat different. 
We began to correlate certain sense data by means of the particle 
electron, and quite a respectable pattern soon grew up. A time came, 
however, when other sense data, apparently of the same kind, could 
be joined on only by clips with different properties — those of waves. 
The proper thing to do, of course, would have been to start a new 
group, disregarding the superficial similarity between the sense 
data, and keeping the pattern made possible by the particle clips 
separate from that made possible by the wave clips. But physicists 
could not do that because they were obsessed by the second of our 
pictures, according to which the electron was a definite, independent, 
unique thing. Rather than take the traditional scientific course, 
therefore, they elected to regard it as a contradiction, and, making 
a virtue of necessity, many of them congratulated themselves on 
having discovered scientifically that the universe was essentially 
mysterious. 

I wish it were possible to trace out the history of the electron, to 
show how it is that sense data, apparently of the same kind, could 
require to be separated into different groups needing different 
concept clips to hold them together. The process is far too compli- 
cated, however, for brief treatment, but fortunately it can be illus- 
trated by a simpler example in which precisely the same thing hos 
happened, except that physicists have not in this case fallen into 
error, but have actually formed the separate groups required. I refer 
to the case of motion of free bodies. We observe movements, and 
these constitute our sense data, the unit pieces of our puzzle. We 
then form certain concepts — space, time, mass — by means of which 
we can bring them into a system : the arrangement of the connecting 
clips for this purpose is known as the “laws of mechanical motion,” 
and the pattern includes the movements of the planets, of falling 
bodies, of projectiles, and many other things. 

But now, there are some movements that do not fit into the scheme: 
to take an example, there are the movements of magnets in a 
magnetic field. I describe them in these terms so that you shall 
understand at once what I am talking about, but, simply as move- 
ments, they are indistinguishable from the movements of falling 
apples; and, apart from the laws which we have had to arrive at by 
exercising our reason on the sense data, we should not know one 
kind of movement from the other. Now these magnetic movements 
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will not join on to the group of mechanical ones. You can take a 
magnet, measure its mass in the approved fashion, give it a definite, 
known velocity at a known place and time, and calculate the move- 
ment which the laws of mechanics require; and you will find that it 
will not exhibit that movement. 

Physicists have therefore kept these magnetic movements apart 
from the purely mechanical ones: they have created additional 
concepts of “magnetism” and “magnetic field,” and started to form 
a new pattern in which these new concepts are used as connecting 
clips. And the essential point in all this is that there is no justifi- 
cation whatever for this separate treatment of similar sense data 
except that it works. Magnetic movements bear no label to distin- 
guish them from mechanical ones. We cannot look at a magnet and 
observe its magnetism, or at the surrounding space and observe a 
magnetic field. There is no evidence whatever for the reality of these 
things except that they enable us to bring order into certain move- 
ments which disobey the laws followed by others. We are, in fact, 
busy now trying to abolish magnetism. For many years Einstein 
and others have been trying to formulate a "unified field theory" 
which will include magnetic and electrical movements in the laws 
of mechanics, and if they succeed, "magnetism" and "magnetic 
field” will pass into nothingness. 

All this is meaningless in terms of the second picture. According 
to that picture we are engaged in learning all we can about magnet- 
ism, which is some entity existing in its own right, and which is 
now partly behind and partly in front of the curtain. The fact that 
we have never had any experience of it, and that all that we can say 
about it is derived from our attempts to make our experience of 
movements rational, is regarded as unimportant; it merely means 
that we are discovering it by pushing the left hand instead of the 
right. The fact that when we have brought more of it to the front 
it may all disappear, as mass did when general relativity came into 
view, can only, in terms of the second picture, be regarded as another 
example of the essential mysteriousness of the universe. 

Now let us compare this example of magnetism with the case of 
the electron. In the former we have movements, originally indistin- 
guishable, which we can fit together if we divide them into two 
groups, one connected by the clips, mass, space, time (or space-time 
alone in the latest arrangement), and the other by these same clips 
with the addition of others. We have condescended to make this 
division, and have made much progress in consequence. In the other 
case (that of the electron) we again have experiences, too complex 
jo describe briefly, but again of a single kind. Here, however, we 
ave not divided in order to conquer. Although one group can be 
correlated by means of the concept of a particle, and the remainder 
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by means of the concept of a wave, we persist in keeping them all 
together, even at the expense of making the common connecting 
dip a monstrosity: we say the electron is both a particle and a wave. 
If we had treated movements in the same way, we* should have said 
that matter was both magnetic and non-magnetic, instead of that 
some matter was magnetic and some non-magnetic. 

I do not want to stray too far beyond the boundaries of my 
subject, but at this point it seems fitting to refer to one of the great 
problems of philosophy which owes one of its commonest forms to 
the progress of physics. I refer to what has been called the nineteenth- 
century nightmare of universal determinism. The influence of 
physics on our attitude to this problem is well enough known; 
Professor Whitehead's condensed statement will serve for the 
purpose of setting it before us. Speaking of Tennyson's In Memoriam , 
he says: “Tennyson goes to the heart of the difficulty. It is the 
problem of mechanism which appals him. 

‘The stars, ’ she whispers, ‘blindly run.’ 

This line states starkly the whole philosophic problem implicit in 
the poem. Each molecule blindly runs. The human body is a collec- 
tion of molecules. Therefore, the human body blindly runs, and 
therefore there can be no individual responsibility for the actions of 
the body.” 

I think it is one of the most remarkable examples of the human 
power of self-deception that this argument should ever appear 
other than absurd, for the whole practice of physicists, even in the 
nineteenth century, gave it the lie direct. They had found laws 
which correlated certain movements — mechanical laws. Other 
movements violated those laws, so they w'ere released therefrom and 
different laws were formed for them — magnetic laws. Still other 
movements obeyed neither mechanical nor magnetic laws; they 
were excused both and given a fresh set— electrical laws. A fourth 
set of movements — animal movements— obeyed none of these laws, 
and in this case no one succeeded in finding any laws which they did 
obey. And what happened? Instead of saying, “There may be no 
such laws, and these movements may be free,” physicists and 
philosophers and everyone else refused to grant them even the 
freedom given to magnetic and electrical movements. Instead, they 
said mournfully, “There is no escape from the conclusion that these 
movements, which obviously defy the laws of mechanics, are in 
complete subjection thereto.” 

The true answer to the determinist riddle is that there is no 
riddle to answer. The whole difference between mechanical move- 
ments and others is that the former obey certain laws and the latter 
do not; there is no other difference. If, then, mechanical movements 
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are called blind because they can be predicted, movements which 
cannot be predicted must not be called blind. Molecules have nothing 
to do with the matter; they are conceptions introduced to correlate 
phenomena other than movements. What we are concerned with 
are the movements of pieces of matter like human bodies and stars, 
and we find that we can predict the movements of dead human 
bodies and stars, but not those of living human bodies. A child 
could have silenced Tennyson's Maid of Sorrow by reminding her 
that she was no star. Perhaps in those days children were too genteel 
for that; if so, Victorian gentility has no greater crime laid to its 
charge. 

The reason for this ghastly illusion is again the domination which 
the false second picture held over the minds of everyone. In terms 
of the first picture, where the actual experiences, the observed 
movements, are taken as given, and laws are created by reason to 
bring the movements together into a rational system, it cannot even 
be expressed. Laws are valid just so far as they fulfil their purpose 
of rationalizing experiences, and no further. But in the second picture, 
laws are objective existences which we bring to light by pushing 
back the curtain; and matter, which they control, must be all alike 
in its subjection to them because it forms, dead and living alike, the 
objective element of the fundamental duality. Hence, if some 
matter appears lawless, that is only because we have not yet pushed 
the curtain back far enough to reveal its laws completely. This was 
a pure assumption, of course, but there had to be something corre- 
sponding to our hope that all experience is rational. The tragedy of 
the second picture is that that hope can be realized only by making 
us the slaves of alien forces, for w’e ourselves, the pusher of the 
curtain, are also matter in the objective world. But in the first picture 
the forces which control our objective selves are not alien, but of 
our own creation, and we, as subjective rational agents, stand outside 
them. We can escape the submission of our objective selves to them 
when we wish — by becoming irrational. For my own part I have 
no desire to do so. 


The extent to which the second picture still perverts our thinking 
is nowhere more evident than in the recent attempts to solve the 
dilemma by an appeal to the principle of uncertainty. It is said that 
because we cannot predict the mechanical movements of matter 
with absolute precision, our wills may be free. But the principle of 


uncertainty is essentially a restriction on what we can knoic, not on 
what actually is, so that it really has nothing to do with the matter. 
Ahis ostrich method of escape from an imaginary problem is one of 
the most curious features of modern mental activity. 

I want to refer in conclusion to another very important question 
concerning the rational and the empirical, which can be elucidated 
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immediately when considered in relation to our first picture. There 
is a tendency among some modern physicists to regard the business 
of science as the discovery of laws of nature by pure reason, apart 
from experience. Readers of Nature may remember that about six 
months ago this question was discussed in that journal, and it was, 
in fact, in the throes of the resulting controversy that I chose the 
subject before us for my lecture this evening. Perhaps that may be 
accepted as my excuse for referring briefly to my own part therein. 

The point which it seemed to me important to maintain was that 
the practice of formulating arbitrary principles unrelated to experi- 
ence, and proceeding to make purely rational deductions therefrom, 
was not a process which could properly be called science; and that 
to make use of existing facilities for scientific publication and 
research in order to promote such practices, was illegitimate. I could 
have stated my case most simply and clearly in terms of our first 
picture, but since that is as yet unfamiliar, and almost all scientists 
think in terms of the second — and since, further, space forbade a 
preliminary description of the appropriate picture — I could only 
translate my contention into terms compatible with the second 
picture — i.e. with the idea that science is an attempt to discover the 
character of an independent objective world assumed to be governed 
by independent objective laws. In the ensuing discussion, certain 
points were raised which could not be properly answered in such 
terms because they were really concerned with the inadequacy of 
the second picture itself. I want, therefore, in the more advantageous 
position in which I am now situated, very briefly to reconsider the 
question in both sets of terms. 

If we choose the second picture, the point does not seem of 
fundamental importance. Whether we push back the curtain with 
the right hand of experience, or with the left hand of reason, is 
rather trivial so long as it is pushed back and the nature of the 
physical world is revealed. The chief reason which is then available 
for insisting on the claims of experience is a historical one. The 
beginnings of modem science were characterized by a very successful 
effort by the extreme right, that which was brought into view by 
the left party being shown to be illusion and not knowledge. For 
example, reason formulated principles such as that the heavens were 
incorruptible and unalterable, while the earth was corruptible and 
variable; that a circle was the most perfect figure; and so on. From 
this it followed that the Sun must be spotless, and the orbits of the 
planets circular. That was what was brought into view by pushing 
back the curtain on the left. Pushing on the right, however, showed 
that the Sun was not spotless and the orbits of the planets were not 
circular. It is the second revelation, and not the first, that we now 
universally call knowledge. 
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It is precisely this same controversy that is now revived. To take 
a particular example. Professor Milne, of Oxford, has formulated a 
principle which may be expressed briefly as requiring that observers 
everywhere in the universe observe, on the large scale, the same 
course of events, so that it would be impossible for anyone to know 
where he was. There is no evidence for this principle, for we do not 
know even that there are any observers other than terrestrial ones. 
The principle is therefore precisely equivalent to the principle that 
the heavens are incorruptible, and derives the same a priori plausi- 
bility from the present terms of physical theories that the other 
principle derived from the climate of mediaeval thought. Professor 
Milne than proceeds to argue that we may arrive at truth by rational 
deduction from this principle, or similar ones, without recourse to 
experience. We are forced to conclude, therefore, that if an observer 
should be discovered empirically who had a different view of the 
universe from ours, his existence would have to be denied. The 
objection which the second picture allows us to make to this conten- 
tion is that, as a matter of history, Science is the name given to the 
view which, in such a conflict, accepts the revelations of experience 
and not those of reason. 

But it is in terms of the first picture that the matter is seen in 
the clearest light. Science is there seen as the arranging of experience 
into a rational system. Reason can create connecting clips as it 
wishes, and the particular set of clips which is able to unite a certain 
group of experiences into a system forms the law of nature appro- 
priate to that group. To say that the system could be formed without 
the experiences would obviously be nonsense: experiences are the 
data of the problem, and the clips are created to conform to them. 
Reason could, of course, form clips (i.e. concepts) without considering 
the experiences — in pure mathematics, as well as in the act of 
inventing arbitrary principles, it does so — but in so doing it is 
engaged in quite another activity, which should bear its own name. 
To call the blind creation of clips a means of finding out how experi- 
ences can be ordered, when the experiences themselves are ignored, 
is absurd. Professor Milne’s cosmological principle is an arbitrary 
creation of reason, and the forms which its own nature enables it to 
take may inspire a pleasant logical exercise, but that is something 
essentially different from science. In terms of the first picture, we 
have no longer a conflict between different methods for achieving 
the same end; the question is whether we shall seek to rationalize 
experiences, or amuse ourselves with fancies. I am not going to 
“isenss the relative merits of the two occupations, but I should like 
to insist strongly that existing scientific societies were established 
and endowed for the encouragement of the former. 

Sir Arthur Eddington's position in this matter is most interesting. 
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He maintains that “there is nothing in the whole system of laws of 
physics that cannot be deduced unambiguously from epistemological 
considerations.” Like Professor Milne, therefore, he is concerned with 
reason alone, and not with experience, but, unlike Professor Milne, 
he does not create arbitrary principles on which reason can operate; 
he thinks rather that reason, by its own nature, can appear as 
physical laws — that those laws are not so much created by as shaped 
out of reason. In terms of the second picture, in which he professedly 
thinks, we must imagine the left hand, reason, as engaged, not in 
pushing the curtain back, but in reaching behind it and creating the 
physical world. The physicist, if he were intelligent enough, could 
without sight understand, from the movements of his left hand, what 
the structure of the world was, and when the right hand of experi- 
ence pushed back the curtain to reveal it, only the superficial 
colouring would be novel : in the essentials of substance and structure, 
the mind of the physicist would merely have regained from nature 
what it had previously put in. 

It is not surprising that this conception appears to many as 
utterly fantastic, and Eddington as the victim of illusions. I am 
inclined to think, however, that it is evidence of the highest genius. 
For let us consider how the conception appears in relation to our 
first picture. Here we see the laws of nature, just as Eddington 
conceives them, as the work of reason: they arc the contribution, 
not of an external world, but of the physicist, the agent, and are 
essentially different from experiences, which have to be accepted 
as they are. This is an elementary feature of the first picture, but 
Eddington has deduced it from the second. In spite of the limitations 
and essential defects of that picture — which, so far as I know, no 
other scientific philosopher who adopts it has succeeded in trans- 
cending — he has seen into the heart of the matter, and has dared 
to become a fool that he may be wise. He has even, according to his 
latest pronouncements, realized that not only laws of nature, but 
also such things as protons and electrons, arc creations of reason, 
and, as he puts it, are not parts of an objective universe. How he 
has seen through the intricate and obscure convolutions of the 
second picture that so consistently obstructs his vision, and observed 
this essential fact, I do not know; I can only, with genuine admiration, 
applaud the achievement. 

It seems to me very probable that the detailed elucidation of the 
paradoxes of modem quantum theory awaits Eddington’s abandon- 
ment of the second picture for the first. When his genius finds a field 
of operations made to its measure, we may expect enlightenment. 
At present its activities are not only hindered, but perverted. His 
realization of the truth that laws of nature are constructed by reason 
leads him to the error that reason might have constructed them 
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without experience. "An intelligence/ 1 he says, "unacquainted with 
our universe . . . should be able to attain all the knowledge of physics 
that we have attained by experiment." A glance at the first picture 
is sufficient to show the fallacy here. Such an intelligence could 
certainly construct the whole of physical theory, but it could also 
construct a thousand alternative physical theories. It could form 
the laws of the universe of experience, and also the laws of Professor 
Milne’s universe and of any other universe it was able to imagine; 
and, without experience, it would have no criterion for preferring 
one set of laws to another. Eddington's statement is not wrong; it 
is simply valueless. The possessor of a dictionary should be able to 
write all the philosophical truths that can be expressed in the 
English language ; but what is the use of that if he cannot distinguish 
them from errors? 

There is much to say on this subject, in which physics and 
philosophy meet. I would recommend the first of my two pictures to 
the consideration of philosophers for two reasons; first, because it 
shows a distinction between the subjective and the objective which 
corresponds directly to the distinction between subject and object 
which is necessary to thought ; and secondly, because it provides the 
only philosophical form in which modem physics can be expressed 
without inconsistency. 



WOULD PLATO HAVE APPROVED OF THE 
NATIONAL-SOCIALIST STATE ? 1 

Professor R. F. ALFRED HOERNLfi. 

Like all my generation at Oxford, in the far-away years of the turn 
of the century, I received my first introduction to the Philosophical 
Theory of the State through the reading of Plato’s Republic. There 
followed Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Hegel, Bosanquet— 
with a disapproving glance at Mill and Spencer. Alongside this 
survey of widely varying theories there ran a lively interest in the 
politics of the day under a "democratic,” i.e. parliamentary, system 
of government, with much experience of "democratic” methods in 
the running of various college and university societies, the officials 
of which were elected by the members, and the actions of which 
were determined, after discussion, by majority vote. 

If there was any connecting link, on the one hand between the 
diverse theories themselves, and on the other hand between these 
theories and our actual democratic practice, it was perhaps this: 
We accepted the Aristotelian premise that the State exists to make 
the "good life” possible for its members; we were led on thence to 
the problem of "knowing” just what the good life in detail is; we 
found Rousseau saying that the people always wills the good, but 
does not always know what it is. Looking back from this point at 
Plato’s Republic, we found him proposing to secure this knowledge 
in the persons of his finely bred and highly trained philosopher- 
kings, who coupled with their knowledge the power to give effect 
to it in the ruling of the State by having the support of an armed 
body of "auxiliaries” or "helpers.” Looking forward to Hegel and 
Bosanquet, we found ourselves told that this knowledge is concretely 
embodied in the established institutions and laws of the State, 
expressing that "general will” which is, by definition, the will for 
the good of the community as a whole. Turning our backs, then, on 
Plato’s philosophic dictators, we made a contact between this 
"general will” doctrine and the current “democratic” theory and 
practice, by looking upon the machinery of parliamentary govern- 
ment as the institutional organ for continuous adjustment, i.e. for 
maintaining, or modifying where necessary, the whole institutional 

> The substance of this paper was delivered, as a Presidential Address, 
before the Philosophical Society of the University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, South Africa, in April, 1937. 
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framework so as to keep on realizing the "good life" in a changing 
world. 

In other words, we idealized democracy in its parliamentary form, 
and in this mood excused Plato’s severe strictures on democracy on 
the ground that they applied only to democracy as he had known it, 
i.e. to government by primary assemblies of all citizens. And from 
his advocacy of an enlightened dictatorship we carried away only 
the ideals of trained efficiency, devotion to duty, and public spirit 
overriding the acquisitive motive, which ideals we took to be 
adequately realized in a healthy Civil Service. 

What a dictatorship, even a Platonic one, in practice would be 
like, and how it would impact on our democratic habits of thought 
and action, we hardly tried to imagine. Historical examples of 
dictatorship or autocratic rule looked to us more like what Plato 
had called "tyranny,” in contrast with the rule of philosopher-kings. 
The last thing we then expected was that we should live to see 
great modem states governed by dictators, or that once more 
dictatorship should be deliberately put forward as the salvation of 
humanity from the evils of democracy. Just here lies the sting: our 
modem dictators claim in effect to be, not "tyrants,” but philosopher- 
kings; men with a Weltanschauung, with a scheme for the spiritual 
salvation of their peoples, with a formulated theory of what is good 
for their peoples, or even for humanity as a whole; men who justify 
their unscrupulous use of force, their ruthlessness in moulding their 
subjects to the pattern of their ideals and in stamping out all 
opposition, precisely by the good that they seek to realize, not for 
themselves personally, but for the peoples over whom they rule. 

This present-day historic experience brings Plato’s theory from 
heaven down to earth, and invites us to a comparison which may 
illuminate his theory by modem practice, and vice versa. Hence, the 
real topic which I wish to discuss under the cover of the title of this 
address is the theory and practice of dictatorship, making Plato’s 
theory and modem practice mutually throw light on each other. 

I shall draw my illustrations of contemporary dictatorship from 
National-Socialist Germany, because I happen to have some first- 
hand knowledge of the working of dictatorship there. Had I equal 
knowledge of the Italian, or again the Russian, systems, I might 
have used either of them just as effectively for the purpose of this 
study. 

***** 

We may conveniently enter upon our study by meeting, at the 
very outset, a possible but irrelevant objection. I am sure to be 
asked: "Do you seriously mean to suggest that Plato’s philosopher- 
ksisgs would have been men like Mussolini and Hitler, like Lenin or 
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Stalin, or that they would have held the theories of any one of 
these? And, if you do not mean this, is not the bottom knocked 
out of your comparison?" 

My reply to this objection is twofold. In the first place, I am 
interested in a comparison of systems, methods, techniques of 
government; of the devices of organization and education by which 
dictators, inspired by a Weltanschauung (be it that of Plato or any 
other), impose that Weltanschauung on the community over which 
they rule and secure its acceptance — if not in the sense of conviction 
of its truth, then at least in the sense of conformity to it in practice. 

And, secondly, we have to note that our modern dictators stand 
to their loyal followers, to those who "believe" in them, in exactly 
the same position in which Plato's philosopher-kings would have 
stood to the lower orders in Plato's Ideal State. Plato postulates for 
the stability and cohesion of his State through the rank and file of 
his citizen-body the virtue of "sophrosyne," i.e. that "healthy- 
mindedness" one of the aspects of which is the "agreement" of the 
citizens that the philosopher-kings are fittest to rule, and that it is 
the citizens' duty to obey unquestioningly what in their "wisdom” 
(which is knowledge of what is for the good of the city as a whole) 
the philosopher-kings ordain. Plato's rank-and-file citizen is, for 
lack of "reason” and "wisdom," unable to judge for himself the 
decisions and actions of the philosopher-kings, and he would certainly 
not have been allowed to do so. This is exactly that same attitude 
of unquestioning loyalty to a "leader," of absolute faith in his 
wisdom, which the modern dictators ask and seek to inculcate. We 
may be sure — though Plato is not explicit on the point — that his 
philosopher-kings would have disciplined a recalcitrant citizen 
exactly as he proposes that they should deal with an artist who 
should refuse to conform to their standards of wholesome poetry 
and music. Obviously, Plato's philosopher-kings would have regarded 
such nonconformists as "enemies of the people," Volkssch icdlingc in 
the German phrase; and whether they would have been killed or 
exiled or put in concentration camps is a mere detail of technique, 
governed by expediency. What is the purpose of the armed helpers 
in Plato's Ideal State, in their relation to the "internal enemies of 
the city," except to execute, at the behest of the philosopher-kings, 
such moral and social surgery on infection-spots of spiritual disease? 

Thus, it is beside the point to demand a comparison between the 
actual Weltanschauung and policy of Plato's philosopher-kings and 
those of our modem dictators. We know nothing of these things for 
the philosopher-kings, except what little Plato tells us; and that 
little few, if any, of us would be prepared to apply even if we had 
the power to do so. And it is equally beside the point to reject the 
comparison on the ground that we personally happen to disagree 
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with the philosophy of Fascism, or National-Socialism, or Com- 
munism, as the case may be, and therefore refuse to compare any 
leader who holds one of these philosophies with a Platonic philo- 
sopher-king. What we are concerned with is the fact of dictators with 
philosophies striving to realize these in the lives of their peoples by 
appropriate organization of their states. It matters not in the least 
whether we agree with these philosophies and think them true, or 
not: what matters is that we are confronted by Weltanschauungen 
(“ideologies") in action , with all the ruthless driving force and energy 
of fanatic dictators behind them — ruthless fanatics, just because 
they conceive themselves to be vessels of absolute truth and through 
that truth saviours of the souls of their peoples. 

The same point may be made, from another angle, by invoking 
Plato's distinction between the true philosopher-king and the tyrant. 
Both are dictators, in the sense that they wield absolute power 
supported by military force. But this is the only point they have in 
common. For the tyrant is obeyed only because he can enforce 
obedience by physical force: the philosopher-king, as we have 
already noticed, is a “leader" who can rely on the loyal obedience 
of his people. The tyrant has no philosophy, no vision of the good; 
he uses his power for personal aggrandisement and the indulgence 
of his private lusts: the philosopher-king knows what the welfare of 
his State requires and makes himself the selfless instrument of this 
high service. The tyrant is morally utterly depraved, the slave of 
his own undisciplined desires: the philosopher-king is master of 
himself, and therefore fit to be the master of others. The modern 
dictators may seem to be “tyrants" to those who do not share their 
philosophies and whom they persecute. But this is not to be a 
“tyrant" in Plato's sense of the word; for, if persecuting dissenters 
is being a “tyrant," then the philosopher-kings on occasion have to 
be tyrants too. Taking the word “tyrant" in the strict Platonic 
sense, it is obvious that the modern dictators, as apostles of a 
philosophy of life, are much more nearly akin to his philosopher- 
kings than to his “tyrants.” And so we come back to the point: 
the philosopher-king of the Republic is best understood by analogy 
with the modern dictator who is, or claims to be, a “leader" and is 
obeyed by his genuine followers because of their faith in him and 
the good for which he stands, and which for them, and with their 
help, he strives to realize. 

***** 

Turning, then, after these preliminaries, to the technique of 
dictatorship, what points of similarity between the Platonic and the 
National-Social systems can we discover? 

There is, first, the authoritarian principle in the name of the good 
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of the people, which has for its negative side the rejection of 
government by majority vote as a system which enables the sectional 
interests of selfish persons or groups to be achieved under the guise 
of the "will of the people,” still supposed to be the will for the 
good of the whole. In short, according to the authoritarian principle, 
the good which the people wills is to be interpreted and realized, 
not by the majority vote at some election or in the lobbies of 
Parliament, but by the decision and command of a public-spirited 
dictator who leads the people to their own good. 

Look at the Platonic picture in the Republic. The philosopher- 
kings rule with absolute authority. They do not consult the people; 
they are not elected by the people ; they cannot be removed by the 
people; they are not, in parliamentary language, “responsible” to 
the people. They are a self-perpetuating body, recruiting themselves 
by co-option from among the younger men and women whose 
training through something like thirty years they have supervised ; 
whom they have moulded and tested, harder than iron is tested in 
the fire, as the Platonic phrase has it. Their rule justifies itself by 
its supreme efficiency. In detail they rule and are obeyed, because 
(a) they are "wise,” i.e. they “know” what is good for the State as 
a whole, and their lives are so organized that they have no other 
interest than to serve the State in this spirit; ( b ) they have an armed 
body of trained fighters at their command to enforce their decisions 
by force, if need be; and (c) they are willingly obeyed by the rest 
of the community in that spirit of “sophrosyne” of which loyalty 
to a leader seems the modem equivalent. It is the function of the 
philosopher-kings in the Ideal State to declare what the welfare of 
the people requires and to give effect to their judgment by legis- 
lation and command. It is the function of the people to obey and 
to follow. Their consent to particular measures is not asked. For 
them to think about politics would be to meddle in things beyond 
their competence. Least of all are they allowed to pursue sectional 
interests by political pressure through their votes. The philosopher- 
kings and the helpers (the two highest classes in Plato’s State) are 
roughly the analogon of the modern dictator and the dose-knit, 
disciplined Partei (be it the Communist Party in Russia, the Fascist 
Party in Italy, or the N.-S. Party in Germany) through which the 
dictator rules. 

In this light look at the National-Socialist picture: The supreme 
leader, assisted by a group of sub-leaders, rules the Partei, and 
through the Partei the State. The cabinet (the leader and the most 
important sub-leaders) makes laws by proclamation. There is, apart 
from the army proper, the armed S.S. ( Schutzstaffcl ) force to deal 
with recalcitrant and “subversive" elements. It is linked with the 
Geheime Staatspolizei (Secret Police) which noses out and suppresses 
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all a-social and anti-social movements, i.e. all movements whatever 
which, like even Freemasonry, are regarded as hostile to the N.-S. 
Weltanschauung . It isolates all enemies of the people in concentration 
camps, unless they have incurred the death penalty. The rest of the 
Partei functions as a leaven for moulding the attitude of the mass 
of the people. Each individual member has the function of being a 
leader in his own small circle: a living point of faith, communicating 
itself from him to those around him. He has to guide, to watch, to 
exhort, to warn, to denounce, as the case may be. He is responsible 
for the spiritual health (according to N.-S. prescription) of his social 
environment, at once a pattern and a stimulus and a censor. If we 
think of National-Socialism as a religion, of the Party as a church, 
of the leaders in various grades as the clcrus, all this will begin to 
wear a familiar look, and we shall realize that we have once more 
before us the experiment, already so often tried in history, and 
especially in religious history, to propagate a faith among a people, 
and whilst doing so to maintain at once its burning fervour and its 
orthodoxy. Every such faith, whatever outsiders may think of it, is 
accepted by its adherents with the conviction of its absolute truth. 

It is to them the one thing that gives meaning to life ; the one thing 
that “saves” them; the one thing that will save others too, if they 
will but accept it. That is why its adherents persecute dissenters 
with a good conscience as enemies of the truth and the light. That 
is why they make themselves contented servants of the authoritarian 
principle. 

Would it have been otherwise in Plato's Ideal State, if that could 
have been realized on earth ? 

It is, of course, true that occasional “elections," really popular 
referenda , have been, and will no doubt continue to be, held in 
Germany, to which there is no parallel in the Platonic State. At 
these elections the people are supposed to have an opportunity of 
expressing whether they are satisfied with the present system and 
its policy, or not. But in fact the questions put, which have to be 
answered “Yes" or “No," have always been such that an affirmative 
answer was a forgone conclusion; and, anyhow, intensive propa- 
ganda and other forms of pressure have been employed to secure 
an almost ioo per cent affirmative poll. It is said that when the 
time comes for a successor to Hitler to take over, the new leader 
will similarly submit himself to popular approval. No doubt on that 
occasion again skilful propaganda will do its work ; and it should be 
obvious that these carefully prepared and staged referenda are merely 
an additional device in the service of the authoritarian principle. 

* * * * * 

In respect of the details of the organization of Flato's State, the 
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parallel with the National-Socialist State is, on the face of it, not 
very close. Nor is this to be expected when we bear in mind the 
great differences between the Athens of Plato's time and a modern 
nation-state of over sixty million inhabitants. There is nothing 
exactly like Plato’s three classes of citizens, each with its own 
function and "virtue." Even the comparison made above between 
the Partei and the two highest classes in Plato's Ideal State, which 
do in fact the work of government and administration, is only true 
in a loose sense, in that there are countless officials of all kinds in 
Germany who do not belong to the Partei , though they have to 
carry out their duties according to its principles, and under the 
control of superiors who are members of the Partei. 

But, in one respect, the parallel is close, viz. in that Plato’s 
governing classes are conceived as a selected elite, and this is exactly 
what the Partei , too, is one day to be. It is not that now , unless we 
choose to say that anyone who is heart-and-soul convinced of the 
N.-S. faith thereby shows his superiority to the rest of his Volks- 
genossen. But actually, as Hitler himself has repeatedly admitted, 
the membership of the Partei , even at the moment of Machlueber - 
nahmc , contained a majority of individuals who, however sound and 
zealous in the faith they might be, did not possess the technical 
qualifications for responsible positions in the government service. 
This, as well as fear of the dilution of the Partei by the accession of 
numbers of insincere time-servers and careerists, are the reasons 
why admission to the Partei by way of application for membership 
has for some time now been discontinued, and the Partei of the 
future is to be built up by selected recruitment from among the 
young people who in the various youth organizations have shown 
themselves to be of the right physical, mental, and moral calibre. 
It will take a generation to effect the transformation of the present 
Partei into the desired elite , but ultimately it is to consist of men — 
and presumably women, too 1 — who have shown under rigorous tests 
that their faith in the principles of the Partei is like a rock; that 
their devotion to the leader is beyond doubt; and that their 
Leistungcn (the quality of their work), physically and mentally, are 
first-class. Then, and only then, will the Partei fulfil the ideal of 
being a perfect instrument of government in the service of the ideals 
of National-Socialism. And then it will correspond very closely 
indeed, in its quality and function, to Plato’s governing classes, 
especially if we include among the functions of its members, not 


1 Though there is a Reichsfrauenfuehrerin , and though the Partei has 
women members and uses them for its work, still the supreme body of leaders 
is intended to consist of men only, and the N.-S. ideal for women is the 
Haus/rau, the wife and mother. 
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merely specific administrative and legislative duties, but also the 
task of being at once guardians and propagators of N.-S. faith. 

* * * * * 

And this brings us to a third point. Whatever else Plato's Ideal 
State may be, it is a school . Its major function is to educate its 
citizens, i.e. to train the successive generations of growing boys and 
girls in those preferences and aversions, those moral and aesthetic 
principles of conduct, which, once acquired like an “indelible dye" — 
surely a memorable and revealing metaphor, this! — will thereafter 
govern their lives and make them model citizens, according to the 
pattern of human perfection envisaged by Plato. It is a common- 
place for students of Plato’s Republic that the aim of his elementary 
education is to inculcate “character,” defined as “holding fast to 
the beliefs” by which, as citizens, men and women are to live. In 
other words, Plato proposes to mould the souls of his citizens to a 
scheme of values to which ever after they shall be true. He proposes 
to give them what every great religion has sought to give its 
adherents, viz. a Weltanschauung which shall be not merely a theory 
about the universe, but also, and even more urgently, a working 
faith to live by. 

Now this is exactly what every modem dictatorship is also trying 
to do. Hence, every one of them— Communist, Fascist, National- 
Socialist — is first and foremost a vast educational enterprise, seeking 
to dominate and mould to its pattern the minds of growing youth, 
and fighting with all its power any rival claimant for this all- 
important office. The middle-aged, who have grown up in a different 
Weltanschauung and are no longer open to conviction, are generally 
left alone by these dictatorships so long as there is passive acquies- 
cence and no open opposition. Death w ill in due course remove the 
present generation of inward dissenters, of those who are half-hearted 
and half convinced, of doubters and critics. All our modern dictator- 
ships look to the future and seek to conquer that future by rooting 
themselves securely in the minds of the growing generation. 

It was exactly in this spirit that Plato proposed to envelop the 
minds of the young in a “health-giving” atmosphere; and to that 
end to censor all art and literature and, in short, the whole cultural 
life of the people, in order that the young might be taught to believe 
in, value, work for, fight for, die for, the things which he held to be 
'‘good” and “beautiful,” and to avoid, abhor, reject, destrov, all 
things “ugly” and "vicious.” Is not all this repeated precisely in 
the educational efforts of our modern dictatorships, except that the 

good” and the "beautiful” receive varying interpretations, according 
38 the context is Communist or Fascist or National-Socialist? 

At any rate, in National-Socialist Germany we find the greatest 
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emphasis on character -* ducation as far more important than the 
training of the intellect. We find the Platonic conception of “charac- 
ter” as unshakable firmness of belief, or faith, in the right, i.e. the 
N.-S., principles — a firmness which shows itself not least in unques- 
tioning readiness to act on these principles, be the cost what it may. 
We find the Platonic emphasis on systematic physical education, 
both for its physical and its moral effects — for the building of healthy 
constitutions and for the development of a spirit of hardness and 
grit in the face of pain, danger, and obstacles that tax the last 
resources of strength and determination. It is, in fact, character in 
the sense which in the Great War we learned to call “morale,” 
which is the aim of Plato’s education, no less than of that of N.-S. 
Germany. 

In the same spirit the campaign for the "purification” of literature 
and art in N.-S. Germany runs on Platonic lines, with just this 
difference of nuance that, whereas Plato distinguishes only between 
what is, from his point of view, morally good and morally bad, 
N.-S. censorship applies a second standard of judgment, often in 
practice coinciding, but not logically identical, with the first, viz. 
the standard of what is “racially” germane to the German soul as 
against what is volksfremd and artfremd (alien to the essential nature 
of German kultur and to the soul of the German people). Inevitably 
the range of application of such a policy of moral censorship is far 
greater than it was in Plato’s time. There are not only books, 
periodicals, the daily press to be kept free from morally infectious 
matter; or music of a non-German, or even non-Nordic or non-Aryan, 
type to be eliminated from concert platforms and opera houses. 
There are also museums to be expurgated, films to be censored, and 
the content of broadcasting programmes to be kept in line. Nor is it 
enough to be negative, merely to prevent evil from slipping in. The 
good is to be positively propagated, by educational films, educational 
broadcasts, doctored news services, special exhibitions to warn the 
public against the horrors of Communism or the dangers of the 
falsification of German literature, music and art, by Jewish influences. 
Whatever literature is issued by the Parlei, whether for its own 
members, or for use in the organizations, like the Hitler jngend, 
through which it strives to spread its spirit, is full of this moral 
propaganda. Texts out of Hitler’s Mein Kamfif are regularly made 
the basis of moral instruction among the members of the S.S. 
Indeed, quite literally that book takes the place which the Bible 
holds in a Christian scheme of education. One of the most curious 
and most insidious forms of this educational propaganda consists in 
its inculcation of the modem German race theories, seeking not 
only to instil aversion and hostility to Jews and other non-Aryans, 
but positively to encourage an admiration for the “Nordic” type 
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and a desire to multiply Nordic features by selective breeding 
(aufnorden, Aufnordung). Anti-Semitic papers, like the notorious 
Streicher's Stuermer, with its repulsive representations of Jewish 
types, belong here just as much as many other papers with pictures 
of fair-haired Nordic men and women, to serve as models of the 
qualities which young men and women should look for in their 
partners for marriage. The German people are being taught to be 
race-conscious to an ever-increasing degree. More and more are 
coming to look, in themselves and in others, for the physical marks 
of one or more of the four to six "races” (the experts differ somewhat 
in their enumeration) which are included under the general concept 
of "Nordic” or "Aryan” race. It is no uncommon experience to be 
told by some race enthusiast that one belongs, e.g., to the "faelische” 
race with a slight "dinarische” Einschlag (admixture), or whatever 
else the combination of race marks may be! 

To return, however, to the topic of education: whether we call 
the effort to communicate or spread a faith or a Weltanschauung 
"education” or "propaganda” is a question of words. In any case, 
the Partci is — as Plato's governing classes would have been, too — an 
organization, not merely for translating a certain Weltanschauung 
into practice, but also and even more for backing this practical 
achievement by the corresponding set of beliefs in the minds of 
those who have to live by its pattern of values. Hence, the air in 
Germany is full of the word Schulung (schooling). The Partci schools 
its own members, every one of whom has to attend, at least once a 
year, a Schulungstag , at which speakers, officially trained and 
authorized by Goebbels' Propaganda Department, address the 
members on topics of internal and external policy from the point of 
view of Partci principles. In a sense, these meetings may be said to 
serve the purposes of "revival”: devotion to Partci principles is 
confirmed anew and freshly stimulated in an atmosphere which 
seeks to vivify esprit dc corps , and thus strengthen the cohesion of 
the members among themselves and their loyalty to the leader. 
Plato mentions nothing similar, but we can hardly doubt that, among 
the many details which he proposed to leave to his philosopher- 
kings for determination, they would have found it necessary to 
devise an analogous technique for keeping the flame of faith burning 
brightly. There are Schulungslagcr for Civil Servants, for employers 
and employees, for school teachers — in short, for all and sundry 
who, though not members necessarily of the Partci , are none the 
less through their work in a position to advance, or counteract, the 
practical application or theoretical inculcation of National-Socialist 
principles. And as for the future leaders themselves, the proposed 
arrangements for their rigorous selection and elaborate training in 
a succession of Burgen ("castles,” or rather castle-schools) are too 
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complicated to be briefly summarized here. This scheme does not 
repeat Plato’s proposals for a sound training in the sciences to be 
followed by a training in philosophy. But it does agree with his 
scheme in the two fundamental features of the strictest possible 
selection of the human material to be trained, and a course of 
training which will make them fit champions of the Weltanschauung 
by which they have to live, which they have to propagate, and in 
the light of which they have to administer the affairs of the German 
people. 

***** 

In one very important respect, the emphasis of modem National- 
Socialism is very different from that of Plato. It can hardly be 
denied that Plato wished his two governing classes (collectively 
called "the guardians”) to be definitely segregated and set apart 
from the great bulk of the citizen body — the economic classes, the 
farmers, artisans, traders, etc. The lives of the guardians were to be 
lived on lines even more completely different from the lives of the 
common people than are the lives of the Roman Catholic clergy 
different from the lives of the laity. Dwelling apart from the rest of 
the citizens in barracks; joining in common meals; sustained by 
maintenance grants sufficient for their needs, but eliminating the 
acquisitive motive from their lives; deprived of family life and 
called upon to mate, regardless of personal preferences, so as to 
beget well-bred offspring to inherit the desired guardian qualities — 
the guardians are clearly conceived as a caste apart from, and above, 
the other citizens. Not so in National-Socialist Germany. It is, 
perhaps, because the leaders of National-Socialist Germany ate 
keenly aware of the latent hostility, suspicion, even fear, with which 
large numbers of Germans of the older generations regard the Partei 
and all its activities, that they appreciate the danger of the Partei 
developing into a caste apart, a secret society the members of which 
are bound to each other by exclusive loyalties and enjoy exceptional 
privileges. At any rate, efforts are being made to prevent the 
distinction of Parteigcnosse and Volksgcnosse growing into a complete 
split. No doubt the Partei is to be an elite in order to be fit to carry 
on its work for Germany. But its members are not to lose touch 
with the non-Party rank and file. Family life is maintained. Most 
of the members have to earn their livings by the exercise of some 
profession. They are to continue to feel one with the people and 
the people one with them. There is to be Kamcradschaft. They arc 
to form an integral part of the Leidensgcmeinschaft of the German 
people — of one blood with them, of one soul with them, suffering 
together with them the historic fate of a people encircled by enemies. 
In every possible way the Partei seeks to keep itself before the 
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people and to get the people, if only as spectators and flag-waggers, 
to share in its parades and processions, its ceremonials and rituals. 
The Partei is ever explaining itself to the people, in a way which 
one can hardly imagine that Plato’s guardians would have found 
necessary. The whole Bewegung is almost frantically anxious to 
assert its character as a popular movement, a German movement, 
a movement by Germans for Germany. There is something demagogic 
about its propaganda methods in this respect which it is incon- 
ceivable that Plato’s guardians should have adopted. And yet, 
though the technique of solution might have been different, Plato's 
guardians, too, would have had to face the problem of gaining, and 
retaining, the “agreement” of the people to their rule. For a dis- 
gruntled people rendering unwilling obedience does not make a 
stable State. 

***** 

Lastly, in respect of economic policy, one point of similarity at 
least may be noticed in that the leaders of National-Socialism are, 
like Plato, alive to the threat to the internal unity of a State which 
lies in extreme differences of wealth in the population. A city some 
members of which are very rich, whilst others are very poor, is, 
says Plato, a city divided against itself; is really "two cities” under 
the outward form of one. National-Socialists reject, as is well known, 
the Communist theory of class-war. But they are keenly alive to 
the fact of class-war itself, and have, in their particular type of 
Socialism, their own recipe for overcoming it. This is not the place 
to go into the details of N.-S. policy by which they justify their 
title to the name "Socialism,” i.e. into the measures by which they 
seek to secure a greater measure of social and economic justice for 
the working classes and thus to strike at the roots of the “class-war,” 
by removing, or at least alleviating, its causes. Let us note merely 
that part of their moral propaganda is an effort to appeal to the 
fellow-feeling of Germans for each other as a solvent of the antagon- 
ist between employer and employee; that their slogan, Gcmcinnulz 
vor Eigcnnutz (common good before private good), and their constant 
calls on the Opferwille (will to make sacrifices) of all sections of the 
people, do touch responsive chords in many hearts, even in circles 
which are otherwise reluctant to surrender to the N.-S. gospel. No 
doubt, reality, here as under other systems, falls far short of the 
ideal professed. But it would be a grievous mistake to overlook the 
countless organized social welfare activities, which are largely run 
y the voluntary labour of men and women whose public spirit and 
k* ^ 1C * r 0Wn k n< * an< * have been freshly aroused, and 
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(each for all and all for each). At any rate, whilst we do not know 
just how Plato’s philosopher-kings would have discharged the task 
laid upon them of guarding the city against great wealth and great 
poverty for the sake of greater internal stability and cohesion, we 
must note that National-Socialist Germany is trying to develop its 
own technique for dealing with this very problem, and that in its 
appeal to national feeling it has a resource at its disposal which, so 
far as we can judge, would not have been available to Plato’s 
philosopher-kings. 

* * * * * 

In conclusion, it may not be irrelevant to draw attention to the 
fact that three N.-S. thinkers of very different type have tried to 
relate their N.-S. thinking to Platonic motifs . 

The first is Theodor von der Pfordten, who would seem to have 
been easily the most highly educated and able of the sixteen 
“martyrs" who lost their lives outside the Fcldherrnhalle in Muenchen, 
on that fateful Ninth of November, 1923, when Hitler's attempt to 
seize power by a coup d'etat was defeated by the machine-guns of 
the police and garrison of Muenchen. Together with his fellows he 
now lies in a bronze sarcophagus in one of the two open-air temples 
on the Kocnigsplatz in Muenchen. In his lifetime he appears from 
his writings to have been the best type of German Civil Servant, 
pflichtbewusst , i.e. profoundly convinced that he owed to his work 
for the State and, through the State, for the German people, the 
very best that he had it in him to give; and lienee a hater of all 
incompetence, charlatanism, and the unscrupulous wangling of 
ambitious climbers. One of the few articles which he has left behind 
him is entitled (in translation) “Plato’s Ideal of the Civil Servant 
( Beamte ) and its significance for the present time." In it he reviews 
the proposals of the Republic and estimates, with the shrewd 
common sense of the experienced administrator, the practicability or 
impracticability of their application in modern Germany. Character- 
istically, he comes to the conclusion that there is no remedy for the 
many post-war ills of Germany other than to be ruled by men who 
should have a definite conception of the measures and policies by 
which Germany’s recovery from the wounds of the War and the 
Peace might be secured, and who should dedicate their lives to her 
service with the same selfless devotion and efficiency which Plato 
had pictured in his philosopher-kings. Such was at least one German s 
path into the ranks of the followers of Hitler. 

The next is Hans F. K. Guenther, well known as the most 
prominent of German race-theorists. He has devoted a special 
booklet, Platon als Hueter des Lebcns , to an interpretation of certain 
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features of Plato’s theories, especially in the Republic, in terms of 
his own emphasis on the importance of blood purity, race purity, 
and the dependence of high intellectual and moral qualities on 
superior blood or race. The sub-title is sufficient indication of the 
orientation of the argument: "Plato’s thoughts about breeding and 
education and their significance for the present time.” He begins by 
emphasizing the analogy between Plato’s philosopher-kings and the 
modern “leaders,” and hence the importance of the problem of 
securing leaders of the right innate, or inherited, quality and then 
giving them the right training. But from this point onwards he 
gives to Plato’s suggestions for breeding for quality, and to Plato’s 
warnings against mixing superior and inferior stocks, a definite twist 
in the direction of his own race theories; and at the same time he 
enlarges the scope of the principle beyond the relatively small leader 
group, so as to apply them to the whole population, as a racial 
group out of which the leaders have to be bom and selected. He 
justifies this twist very ingeniously by the suggestion that, though 
Plato did not talk in the language of race differences, this is none 
the less what, in fact, he must have had in mind, in the light of the 
deterioration of the population of Greece which Plato must have 
himself observed. What had happened in Greece, according to 
Guenther, was that a superior race of Nordic invaders, the Hellenes, 
had established themselves as lords over an inferior aboriginal 
population, and that this superior race then partly destroyed itself 
in war, especially in the Peloponnesian war, and partly corrupted 
its quality by intermarriage with members of the inferior aboriginal 
race. It is this phenomenon against which he takes Plato’s theory 
of the inherited differences in the natural endowments of men and 
his scheme for the selective breeding of future leaders to be directed. 
In short, Plato is really for Guenther an advocate of Aufnordung, 
who would have selected for his guardian class the purest Nordics 
in the population, compelled them to breed among themselves, and 
segregated them as completely as possible from the mass of the 
citizens of inferior racial type and endowment. It would be extremely 
interesting for some competent scholar, who both knows his Plato 
and has studied the problem of race, to examine Guenther’s argument 
in detail, in order to determine how much, if anything, there is in 
his suggestion. I have neither the space, nor do I feel competent, 
to do so here. Hence, I will content myself with the abstractly logical 
point that, even in a racially homogeneous population, there will be 
a sufficiently wide spread of innate ability to allow of the classifica- 
tion of this group, cx hypothesi pure in blood, into classes differing 
1? quality, and thus of the application even to such a group of the 
latonic sorting-out of citizens according to ability and function, 
and the Platonic proposals for mating the superior individuals with 
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each other. In other words, Plato's scheme can be read in a purely 
biological and psychological context, without bringing in any 
"racial” interpretation at all. I do not say that such an, interpretation 
would be logically inconsistent with Plato’s scheme': but it certainly 
seems to be logically independent of it. 

Thirdly, there is H. A. Grunsky’s Seele und Staat, which in its 
very title announces that it borrows its main motif from Plato. But 
Grunsky, whilst adopting the Platonic principle that the structure 
of the soul reflects the structure of the State and vice versa, gives 
to this principle an entirely novel application. Instead of Plato’s 
three “elements” or “forms” in the soul, Grunsky has four “poles" 
or dynamic tension-points; and instead of Plato’s three classes in 
the State, he acclaims, as the correlates of the relations between 
these four poles, various political and social relations taken from 
contemporary life, such as the relations of "leader” to "followers,” 
of artist to his public, of man to woman, of child to father and to 
mother, etc. It would take too long here, and be moreover hardly 
relevant to the main argument, to describe these poles in detail; 
and without detail the analysis might well appear so artificial and 
even fantastic that no justice would be done to the good points in it. 
Suffice it to put the main point — the moral, as it were — of the whole 
enterprise: the four poles give Dr. Grunsky ample scope for postu- 
lating various degrees of harmony and disharmony, of tension and 
dominance, between them, to each of which degrees some actual 
type of “soul,” Weltanschauung, and culture is then made to corre- 
spond. The range of variation of which the scheme allows is such 
that it has room for the differences between the “souls” of different 
peoples or nations and of different races (like the Aryan and the 
Mongolian race, instanced by the author) ; even of different Wcltan- 
schauungcn, such as that of the National-Socialist, the "bourgeois 
liberal” and humanitarian, and the Communist, leading to the 
conclusion that the National-Socialist type of soul is the only truly 
healthy and well-balanced soul, and that the Communist soul is of 
all souls the most unhealthy and corrupt. The external parallel to 
Plato’s ladder of descent from the soul of the philosopher-king to 
the soul of the tyrant will readily be recalled. In both cases, the 
degeneration is said to be from order in the soul to disorder, from 
mental and moral health to moral sickness. 

These references to the writings of National-Socialist thinkers 
may at least show how curiously the leaven of Platonic thoughts is 
working in the medium of experience and reflection coloured by the 
National-Socialist outlook. Even Grunsky’s argument, though it 
may seem at first like a mere persiflage and caricature of Plato, is 
offered seriously as a modem reapplication of Plato’s profound truth 
of the parallelism of Soul and State ; and not without reason has 
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the author been entrusted with a Professorship for the presentation 
of N.-S. Weltanschauung at the University of Muenchen. 

* * * * * 

Returning from this digression in conclusion to our starting-point, 
let us repeat the question: What would Plato have thought of the 
National-Socialist State, or of any other modem dictatorship, were 
he able to return and witness it? Would he have approved of the 
authoritarian principle; the destruction of democratic institutions; 
the denial of freedom of thought and belief (at least in all matters 
touching the prescribed Weltanschauung) -, the transformation of 
education into an instrument of propaganda and indoctrination; the 
control of all literature, art, press, even universities, in the service 
of an official orthodoxy; the suppression of all criticism and opposi- 
tion? Would he, perhaps, have said that his philosopher-kings would 
have much to learn, as regards the technique of moulding minds, 
from the National-Socialist system, but that, of course, they would 
apply it in the service of a widely different Weltanschauung ? 

My own view is that Plato, regarding his philosopher-kings as 
possessing, cx hypothesi, the absolute truth, would hold that the 
absolute truth justifies dictatorial methods of maintaining and 
propagating it, and that nothing else does so. I would hope, however, 
that his absolute truth would be free from the excessively mtionalistic 
temper of Fascism and National-Socialism, and free too from the 
racial temper of the latter. Whether Plato, in addition, would have 
held, reviewing the present state of Europe and comparing it with 
that of Athens broken by the Peloponnesian war, that there are 
crises in the lives of states when any faith is better than none; 
when any order is better than chaos ; when any rule which restores 
unity, and the strength which comes with unity, is better than 
drifting and being at sixes and sevens ; when any cause which offers 
to men the chance of escaping from selfishness and self-indulgence 
into the service of a supra-personal ideal is better than further 
demoralization — this is a question which I need not here attempt 
to answer. 

But, all of us who still retain our faith in the value of individual 
freedom, and the corresponding "democratic” organization of society, 
will do well to learn the lessons of the challenge thrown out to us 
by the new dictatorships and their "ideologies.” These lessons seem 
to me to be at least three. First, our own faith in democracy must 
be militant, not only in words, but in deeds. We must guard against 
the acknowledged defects with which human nature afflicts the 
practice of democratic principles. We must make democracy work 
®°re successfully than it has often worked in the past. And this 
re< l®res more public spirit in all of us; more readiness to subordinate 
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private to public good, than easygoing democratic ways usually 
exact from us. Secondly, we must realize that a democracy which 
cannot, through free institutions, control the economic order of 
society in the cause of justice between classes and races, at least as 
well as this or that dictatorship attempts to do it, or professes to 
be doing it, has no claim to survive. And, thirdly, we must bear in 
mind that we have undertaken the most difficult enterprise which 
men living together in complex modem society can attempt, viz. to 
elicit unity of will and firmness of decision out of the varying and 
often conflicting interests and opinions of a large body of people. 
To do this by authoritarian methods, backed by organized force, is 
relatively easy : to do it by discussion and vote makes the greatest 
demands on men's resources of good sense and good will. If dictator- 
ships come to prevail and democracy passes from the world, it will 
be, not because it is in principle an inferior method of government, 
but because human nature proved unequal to its demands 
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SOME MERITS AND DEFECTS 
OF CONTEMPORARY GERMAN ETHICS 

( Materiale Wertethik in Scheler, Spranger, Nicolai Hartmann) 

DR. PHIL. DAVID BAUMGARDT 
(Formerly Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin) 

To preach morals is easy, to ground them difficult. I think this 
saying of Schopenhauer is quite true. In the writings of the moral 
theorists we meet with ample enthusiasm for the beauty and the 
loftiness of moral principles. But even the best moral sermons are 
certainly no substitute for philosophical reasoning. To-day more 
than ever before we need the soundest foundation for a truly fixed 
ethics. For, to-day there is not a single affirmation in morals, which 
is not contradicted by its opposite. Eduard von Hartmann, for 
instance, could in the beginning of the twentieth century still 
maintain that the differences of opinion in ethics are concerned 
with questions of general principle, rather than with the concrete 
application of these principles. But Edw r ard Westermarck in the 
strictest contrast holds that the concrete moral customs differ 
radically amongst different nations, especially among the primitive 
peoples, and that agreement of opinion is found only as regards 
general principles . 1 Moreover, the whole of Christian ethics is to-day 
opposed as a slave morality, because its highest values are humility 
and love. And in extreme opposition to this a consistent Christianity 
is never compatible with the thoroughgoing master-morality, whose 
supreme value is sheer power. 

1 See K. von Hartmann: System der Philosophic im Grundriss , Bd. VI, 
Grundriss der cthischen Prinzipienlchrc , 1909, p. v: "Die verschiedenen 
Systeme der Moral . . . zeigen ... in ihren konkreten Detailausfuhrungen 
mchr Ahnliclikcit initeinandcr . . . als die Vcrschiedenheit und Gegens&tz- 
lichkeit in ihren Prinzipien vermuten liLsst." K. WV storm arc k: The Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas, 1924, vol. ii, p. 7 42: "The moral ideas 
of mankind . . . present radical differences. A mode of conduct which among 
one people is condemned as wrong is among other people viewed with 
indifference or regarded ... as a duty . . . But at the same time . . . the 
general uniformity of human nature accounts for . . . similarities." Or see 
G. E. Moore: Ethics , 1912, p. 94: "If we look at the extraordinary differences 
that there have been and arc between different races of mankind and in 
different stages of society in respect of the classes of actions" and "particular 
actions" "which have been regarded as right and wrong it is . . . scarcely 
possible to doubt that in some societies actions have l>cen regarded with 
actual feelings of positive moral approval towards which many of us would 
feel the strongest disapproval." 
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Therefore I think it is to be welcomed that now new efforts are 
being made in English and German ethics to give moral philosophy 
a more fundamental basis. And the latest extensive movement in 
German thought which has this particular purpose in view is styled 
“materiale Wertethik,” that is, concrete, material ethics of values. 
One of the leaders of that group of philosophers proclaimed that 
only this kind of ethics can solve the most difficult problems we 
meet in Kant and Nietzsche as well as all the profoundest ethical 
questions of ancient and modem times. 1 Can this ethics indeed 
make good such ambitions? 

I propose to examine these contentions in at least a few points. 

I. Max Scheler, promulgated this new ethical doctrine in 1913 and 
1916 in the Jahrbuch fur Philosophic uni ph&nomenologische For- 
schung, in a treatise of considerable length entitled “Der Formalismus 
in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik.” But it would lead too 
far aiield to analyse the more subtle distinctions between the 
strict phenomenology of Husserl, the master of Scheler, and Scheler’s 
own thought. For the analysis and critique of the ethics of Scheler 
it is indeed more necessary to consider first the very revealing 
contrast between this new moral philosophy and that of Kant. 
For Scheler himself has explained his doctrine in its widest aspects 
as in opposition to Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason. The sub- 
title of the first and most important part of his essay reads: "With 
special reference to Kant’s ethics,” and again the term "Formalism” 
in the very title of his essay designates just the "colossus” of "Kant’s 
moral philosophy.” 

It is interesting to observe that the first reaction against positivism 
and against all forms of hedonism in ethics was both in England 
and in Germany in the nineteenth century a return to Kant. Thomas 
Hill Green in England and precisely at the same time Hermann 
Cohen in Germany, found salvation from positivistic ethics primarily 
in the direction of Kantian philosophy. For ethical positivism or 
utilitarianism put in place of universal imperatives of ethics empirical 
observation, namely that all rnen strive for shifting forms of pleasure, 
whilst the deepest and the most important tendency of Kant is 
to show that there is one absolutely universal ethical law, valid 
without any reference to empirical, changing feelings. The utili- 
tarians hold that ethical values are a posteriori only: that is, that 
ethical values differ entirely with the different inclinations of 
persons and at different epochs. But Kant in the sharpest opposition 
to such a view wanted to stabilize ethical right as strictly a priori. 
Here lies — in its most general historical connection — the point of 
contact between Scheler and Kant. Scheler agrees with Kant that 
the ethically valuable can only be given for us a priori, not 0 
1 N. Hartmann: Ethics (translated by Stanton Coit), 1932, vol. i, P- J 7- 
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posteriori by empirical altering occurrences. And Scheler further 
agrees with Kant and with Neo-Kantianism that knowledge a 
priori is not an inborn, innate knowledge, to be found in us earlier 
than all other experiences. The a priori is not prior in time, but 
precedent in logical significance. For instance, if we contemplate 
the famous syllogism: because all men are mortal, therefore also 
the man Socrates is mortal, we have not at first an event that 
all men die and then the event that Socrates dies; but that all men 
are mortal is only a reason which logically precedes the death 
of Socrates. And it is only in this logical sense that Scheler and 
Neo-Kantianism use the word a priori. A value a priori is therefore 
not a value we know already at our birth before we know other 
things ; but a value a priori is a value which can never be depreciated, 
which can never become valueless by any new experience. Thus, 
both Scheler and Kant seek after absolutely firm ethical principles 
of this kind, for ethical principles a priori, which show a self-evident 
value, comprehensible in themselves. And such an ethical law Kant 
found only in one quite abstract, formal principle, namely in his 
categorical imperative in contrast to all hypothetical laws. 

Now, Scheler considers that Kant erred therein. We are not 
compelled to accept such a purely formal and abstract law as the 
only fixed rule in morals. We are also able to find concrete material 
values a priori. Kant was only justified in rejecting concrete goods 
or concrete ends in a priori ethics. However, in contrast to these 
concrete empirical goods or ends, there are still concrete values 
a priori which Kant failed to recognize as such. For example: A 
good lunch is surely a good. And it is certainly a moral end to 
offer such goods to others. But not always. To a sick person such 
a good might be a serious evil : for him a bitter-tasting medicine 
would be a good. Goods, accordingly, can never have an unchanging 
value in our moral actions. But also concrete ends without concrete 
goods can never reach the level of an absolutely invariable principle. 
To give some goods to others — although it must remain uncertain 


as to which goods in particular — even this end is not always a 
moral one ; for, it is sometimes better not to give anything to a friend 


neither a lunch nor medicine nor any other goods, but to let him 
fast. Thus neither concrete goods nor concrete ends can be referred 
to strictly universal ethical principles. An entirely different con- 
ception is here called for, namely the conception of concrete values. 
The goods we had to give to our neighbour may vary; and even 
the whole end, the whole purpose to give anything may be wrong 
rom the moral point of view. Only one conception has been ever 
present, and only this conception has rightly guided us in these 
6 ementary reflections, namely the idea of the well-being of our 
nend, the value of the life of our fellow-man. This vital value 
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remained the same. The different goods may some day lose their 
moral meaning, and may even become evil; and also all the different 
ends and concrete aims; there remains unchanged and unchanging 
a distinct number of concrete values. 

These values retain an absolutely eternal moral significance, 
and they fall into four groups: (i) the values of the agreeable and 
useful; (2) the values of vitality; (3) intellectual values, by which 
are meant the values of truth, beauty and justice; (4) the religious 
values, the values of the holy. Nobody can deny — as Scheler 
explains — that the useful, for instance, is necessarily of moral 
value for all people and at all times. The goods which are useful 
are often very different for different men and in different ages. 
And also the ways and means and goals, by which we want to 
bring the useful into existence. But the value of the agreeable 
itself remains throughout the same; it can never be changed to a 
non-value. 

And Scheler has also given some explanations of why the impor- 
tance of these concrete values has always hitherto been overlooked. 
Thus he has explained that a man who is really helpful does not 
help because he wants to realize some vital value in the life of 
his friend. On the contrary, his intention is to do some concrete 
work for his friend. If a man only does good works, not because 
he wants to help, but because he wants to be moral, then his work 
is in truth not purely moral. On the contrary, it would be Phari- 
saism in the bad sense, in which this phrase is in general used, if 
we never helped for the sake of helping, but only did it to realize 
moral values. Thus in the specifically ethical acts we do not directly 
have moral values in view; and these values do not appear in the 
ends at which the acts aim. The moral values appear, as Scheler 
says, only "on the back" of our acts. 1 Therefore we can understand 
why the philosophers have never analysed these concealed values, 
which are in general never the express ends of our acts. But these 
values are never to be identified with any ordinary end or any 
real good or any real thing of value. 

These values are pure essences, Wesenheiten , ess entiae. They 
have a purely ideal existence. But none the less this ideal existence 
is for us at least as important as the existence of real things or 
events. And we have an immediate insight a priori , into what is 
the meaning of such ideal essences as vital or intellectual value. 
There is in us an ordre du cceur or logique du occur, as Pascal has 
called it.* In this emotional order we have an immediate "sensing 

* M. Scheler: Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die matcriale Wertethih, 
II, Aufl. 1921, p. 22; compare N. Hartmann, Ethics , 1932, vol. ii, p- 3 1 - 

* Ibid., 1921, p. 59 ; compare N. Hartmann, Ethics , i93 2 » vo1, lf 

p. 177. 
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of value," 1 a quite evident inner vision, a clear “beholding” 1 of 
what these pure ideas mean. These ideas of values are not given 
us in the form of rational conceptions; but nevertheless we have 
of them a concrete, not formal perception a priori. 

Moreover Scheler is even convinced, that we are able to 
recognize a priori a definitely strict gradation in the scale of 
these values. We discern always at once that the value of the holy 
is higher than all aesthetical, all intellectual values and much 
higher than the vital values or the values of the agreeable. And so 
we find finally in Scheler’s Ethics — perhaps as the most important 
result — the following scale of values: the lowest value is the value 
of the agreeable. The type of person who is only realizing this value, 
the artists of pleasure, never reach such a high moral level as the 
heroes, the men who build up the best form of vital value. And the 
vital value of the noble in its contrast to the common, the quality 
of this heroism, has always a higher moral importance than the 
merely agreeable and useful. The third place in this scale is occupied 
by the intellectual values of truth, beauty, and justice. The type 
of person who realizes these values, the genius, stands again morally 
higher than the hero and than the artist of pleasure and usefulness. 
And a community of culture and law is higher than a community 
solely of "life” or than a society of business men. But at the top 
of the scale of values remains the value of the sacred. All that 
which is connected with this religious value stands also in Ethics 
in the supreme place: the religious “reaction of response” as belief 
or adoration always stands higher than esteem or respect in the 
intellectual field or than the feeling of courage in the vital sphere. 
The religious state of blessedness always weighs ethically heavier 
than intellectual delight or vital gladness or agreeableness in the 
sphere of the useful. Scheler emphasizes continually the tact that 
people very often take extremely unholy things for holy and very 
unintellcctual thoughts for intellectual. But nevertheless, the value 
of the holy in itself remains absolutely constant as does also the 
superior rank of the holy in comparison with the intellectual, the 
vital, and the useful objects. 

In this way Scheler hoped to solve the oldest difficulties of Ethics; 
and therefore it is not astonishing that these and similar funda- 
mental ideas of his have exercised a very large influence in Germany 
not only in Ethics, but also in Sociology, Pedagogy, and even in 
Psychology; and also in Spain on Ortega y Gasset, in Japan, or in 
South Africa on H. G. Stocker, a pupil of Scheler. 

II. More especially Eduard Spranger in one chapter of his 
eoensfomen (1921), has given to several theses of Scheler some 


'? ee these terms especially in N. Hartmann: Ethics, 193.2, for instance, 
1. p. 185 
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development and some corrections of very wide-reaching effect. 
Spranger distinguishes six different types of carriers of values: 
the economic man, the theoretical man, the aesthetic man, the 
social man, the man of power, and the religious' man. Thus the 
sphere of intellectual value mentioned by Scheler is here quite rightly 
divided into the very different forms of theoretical and aesthetic 
values. And what is much more important, it is here also well brought 
out, that in the vital sphere and in the whole social order there is 
a deep difference between the manifestations of power and the 
manifestations of love. In this whole vital sphere of public life we 
find very often represented under the same name two distinctly 
contrasted ideals: the ideal of a life and of a community of social 
love and on the other hand of a community of specific political 
power. But besides that, for both Spranger and Scheler the highest 
value is the religious and the lowest in general the useful, here 
called the economic value. Only in regard to the scale of the other 
values Spranger is — I think again quite rightly — much more careful 
than Scheler. He attempts to eliminate the difficulty which he 
sees in so strict and simple a graduation of all values, namely that 
one of his six values has to be always the highest. He urges, therefore, 
in the problem of the rank of values that we are obliged to consider 
not only distinctions of higher and lower, but also distinctions of 
stronger and weaker values. Values are not only at a different 
height, but also often of different intensity, different force. For 
instance, according to an example of Spranger: the understand- 
ing of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason can be for us a much higher 
value than the earning of money, but none the less we have 
often to prefer — even as ethical persons — a lower value, if this 
value can claim in the circumstances a much stronger intensity. 1 
And therefore we have also to think in every moral decision 
not only of the height but also of the present strength of 
values. 

III. Finally, we find quite a similar critical supplement of Scheler’s 
teaching in the most extensive and latest German work about 
material ethics of values, in Nicolai Hartmann’s Ethics (in the 
second German edition published 1935). Hartmann was in the 
first stage of his development a keen adherent of Hermann Cohen 
and Neo-Kantianism. It was only later on that he approached 
Phenomenology. And thus also Hartmann started by building up 
his whole theory expressly on the phenomenological foundations 
of Scheler. Hartmann rejects — as Scheler does — all Ethics of goods 
and ends; and like Scheler he begins by asserting that there are 
different ethical values as pure essences and that they possess an 
ideal existence — according to Hartmann even an absolute “self- 
' E. Spranger: Lebensformen, 1930, p. 315. 
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existence,” 1 a definitely ontological independence. And only if we 
bring these ideal essences a priori with us to the observed objects 
are we able to speak of valuable facts a posteriori * Further Hartmann 
agrees in general with Scheler's phrase, the values appear “on the 
back of the deed,” not in the goal it aims at. But he then adds the 
correction: there are some moral actions in which we are able to 
strive directly for a moral value, for example in the case of moral 
education of oneself or another. 3 And it is clear that not everyone, 
who does something with the direct wish to realize a moral value, 
is therefore a pharisee in the bad sense in which Scheler uses the 
term. 

Finally, however, in the most important and in the most difficult 
problem of Ethics, namely in the question of the number and of 
the gradation of values, there are in Hartmann as in Spranger 
some departures from Scheler, which are more serious. Hartmann 
here thinks it necessary to distinguish and to give broad descriptions 
of many more values even than those which Spranger describes. 
He therefore begins by giving an analysis of a group of fundamental 
values, which in his words “condition contents” (inhaltlich bedingende 
Grundwerte); they are life: consciousness, activity, but also suffering, 
which can often become a value, strength, foresight, and happiness. 
And there is a second realm, of fundamental moral values, which 
in contrast to the first are in a special relation to freedom: here we 
find the good in general, the noble in contrast to the common, 
the richness of experience and, in some contrast to this richness, 
purity. Hartmann then distinguishes three further classes of special 
higher concrete values. The first group comprises the four Platonic 
virtues, justice, wisdom, courage, self-control, supplemented by 
Aristotelian virtues of the golden mean such as magnificence, 
magnanimity, the sense of shame. The doctrine of Aristotle is 
here used in a very interesting although a rather disputable inter- 
pretation. The second group of special values presents the more 
Jewish and Christian virtues, such as brotherly love, trust and faith, 
modesty, humility, aloofness, and truthfulness, with the problem 
of the necessary lie. Finally the third realm of special values brings 
such more modern Nietzschean values as the love of the remotest 
(die Fernstenliebe) in contrast to brotherly love, "radiant virtue,” 
that is in Nietzsche, schenkcnde Tugend, and, as highest special 
value, personal love. 

But still more instructive than these detailed pictures of virtues 
ls Hartmann's attitude towards the problem of the gradation of 
values. He does not assume that there is only one dimension of 
values from lower to higher, but he speaks explicitly of a multiple 

1 N. Hartmann: Ethics, 1932, vol. i, p. 225 ct seij. 

Ibid., vol. ii, p. 365 ct seq. 


1 Ibid., p. 35. 
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dimensionality 1 of the whole valuational space,* and even of more 
than three dimensions. 3 Thus, for instance, Hartmann expressly 
develops the view that perpendicularly to the scale of grades or 
levels of values there exists in addition a relation of co-ordination 
among different values upon the same level. This means that the 
order of gradation is shown to be at the same time also differentiated 
“laterally. ”4 Thus, for example, the value of richness of experience 
would according to this theory not be higher than humility but 
approximately co-ordinated. 5 With it we find also in Hartmann as 
in Spranger the values ordered not only according to their grade 
but also according to their intensity, or as it is here called according 
to their strength. Thus, for instance, the love of the remotest — 
that is the love for a higher type of man in the future — this “ethos 
of progress" 6 is the higher value and brotherly love is the lower 
one. 7 But nevertheless love for our fellow-man — near us in our 
life — remains always the more urgent, the stronger value. And 
besides all this, Hartmann frequently emphasizes the fact that in 
all ages man has been able to see only a small part of the whole 
of this “firmament of values." And even in this small section of the 
whole “heaven of values," which we know, we are, according to 
Hartmann, not able to recognize in every case which value is to be 
preferred in certain complicated moral conflicts. We have to be 
content for the present, that we can decide quite clearly that brotherly 
love is, a priori , evidently higher than justice, bravery higher than 
self-control, faith and fidelity higher than bravery and “radiant 
virtue," or personality again higher than fidelity. 8 But obviously 
in all these decisive questions of ethics we find here again in Hartmann 
much more caution and resignation than in his predecessor Scheler. 

IV. These are some main motives of this concrete Ethics of 
values. And certainly we must do justice to the very careful and 
extensive descriptions of moral phenomena we find in these three 
authors. Not only in such analyses as thuse I have glanced at, but 
also in many discussions of Scheler and Hartmann about the con- 
ception of personality, in many analyses of the structure of ethical 
acts and intentions in Spranger's ideas of a geisteswissenschafthche 
Psychologic and its significance for Ethics or in Hartmann's long 
analysis of freedom obvious merits are displayed. But I think that 
in many other points these theories still remain unsatisfactory. 

Thus in the first place this material a priori does not , as Scheler 
hoped, succeed in avoiding the defects of the formal a priori of Kant. 
It is true that the pure formal a priori of Kant is applicable only 
to a very small realm of ethical problems, whilst the new material 

1 N. Hartmann: Ethics , 1932, vol. ii, pp. 50, 51. a Ibid., p. 7 8 * 

3 Ibid., p. 408. 4 Ibid., pp. 50, 51. 5 Ibid., p. 3 8 7* 

6 Ibid., p. 319. 7 Ibid., p. 387. 1 Ibid., p. 3 8 7- 
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a priori of the latest German ethics concerns a much wider field. 
But nevertheless — as we could observe already in the results of 
Spranger and Hartmann — this new material a priori has no longer 
the same universal validity as the Kantian formal a priori. It can 
never be legitimate to call the concrete values in the same sense 
a priori as a purely formal ethical law. 1 Hartmann even confesses 
that all theoretical and moral a priori has something “puzzling”*; 
yet such an a priori has surely nothing any longer in common with 
Kant’s theoretical a priori. 

But further — and that leads to points of much more importance — 
evidently it has to be one of the most serious ambitions of all ethics, 
and it was also the aspiration of Kantian ethics not to move within 
the circle of purely analytical judgments, that is to say, in the 
circle of empty tautologies or pure definitions independent of all 
real facts. Kant placed in the centre of his whole system the rule 
that the cardinal questions of philosophy have to be expressed in 
synthetic judgments, that is in judgments in some way concerning 
reality; and that these synthetic cognitions should be kept from 
any confusion with purely analytic deductions. Also in his ethics 
Kant tried at least to face everywhere the synthetic significance 
of the cardinal problems of morality and to answer them by synthetic 
judgments, although here he did not succeed. But Nicolai Hartmann 
renounces deliberately any attempt at dealing with such most 
important synthetic difficulties inasmuch as he points out that 
"we must entirely leave out of consideration what has been under- 
stood by the ‘doctrine of virtue’; to such a doctrine belongs not 
only a description of the virtues, but even instruction as to their 
actualisation. Instruction of this kind . . . everyone of morally 
fine discrimination has always dismissed ... as a trifling with what 
is highest and most serious, as that which degraded even the words 
’moral’ and ’virtue’ into something tiresome and half ridiculous. . . . 
The moral values themselves permit of being simply pointed out 
within the limits of the current valuational vision without reference 
to their practical tendencies.”? But here obviously two different 
questions are to be distinguished. Of course, the question of how 
to become a good man through instruction and practical exercise 
is not a problem of any scientific and theoretical ethics. But this 
question of moral exercise is not to be confounded with quite another 
one, namely the purely theoretical question, why have certain 
moral synthetic valuations a priori validity for empirical actions? 
N. Hartmann has here, as it seems, tacitly identified the first with 

1 See D. Baumgardt: Der Kampf urn den Lcbcttssinn unter den Vorl&ufcm 

er m °dernen Ethik, 1933, p. 59 el seq., where I have tried to clear up these 
questions in as full detail as possible. 

* N. Hartmann: Ethics, 1932, vol. ii, p. 276. J Ibid., p. 226. 
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the second problem; and because the first one is to be excluded 
from a purely theoretical science of ethics, he and Scheler under- 
estimated also the significance of the latter problem for theoretical 
ethics. 

If we wish to illustrate the meaning of these ethical inquiries by 
comparing them with some corresponding questions in the theory 
of nature, we could do so for instance in the following general form: 
it is a purely theoretical question to ask, why have some laws of 
nature (for instance the law of causality, but also more special 
laws) validity in empirical processes of nature? This problem is 
strictly to be discriminated from all practical questions of so-called 
technics: how to use causal natural processes to satisfy the various 
desires of human civilization. By eliminating the questions of 
technics evidently no philosopher or physicist can be allowed to 
neglect the first main problem, the inquiries concerning the validity 
of laws of nature for empirical natural phenomena. 

But finally these first major problems are still very often con- 
fused with questions of a third kind. This third form of research 
is specifically concerned with the "description” and definition of 
laws and of conceptions a priori. And these investigations were 
primarily cultivated in a priori metaphysics before Kant and Hume. 
Here we find frequently the quite conscious identification of such 
analytic definitions and descriptions a priori with our first synthetic 
problems. For instance, here in this metaphysics a priori we find 
the following basic conviction: by the purely analytic definition, 
by the pure essence of the conception of "cause” the synthetic 
conception also of causality, it is maintained, is already proved as^ 
valid for the reality. Kant and Hume fought against this confusuy 
very convincingly. But in modern concrete ethics of values J i 
corresponding confusion is even to-day not sufficiently face/ or 
it is wrongly denied that there is any confusion, as that was / aied 
in the metaphysics a priori of the seventeenth century. 

Hartmann, of course, concedes expressly that in theoretical 
knowledge "the proof of 'objective validity' for categories a priori 
(in their relation to a posteriori objects) is of most fundamental 
importance." 1 But concerning the corresponding problem in ethics 
he prefers to content himself occasionally with the statement: 
the proof of the objective validity of values "is not to be found 
in any agreement with the real.”* "Non-agreement with the empiri- 
cally given” (or the "actual”) is no criterion which could be cited 
against the validity of valuations. ”3 But here again, as before, the 
term "the actual” covers quite different problems. It is naturally 
to be admitted, that we do not need in moral questions an agreement 

1 N. Hartmann: Ethics, 1932, vol. i, p. 190. 

* Ibid., p. 191. 3 Ibid., p. 192. 
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between values and empirical conduct which is already actualized, 
because ethics deals to a large extent with actions which have 
perhaps never been realized but could be realized in future. Yet 
this definitely does not mean that in the description of any concrete 
value we could be allowed to renounce all agreement with realizable 
possible empirical conduct. If thus much is to be renounced, then 
we shall not be able to avoid at least the following dilemma: either 
we then have no guarantee that our values are not fantastic ideals 
which are even perhaps contradictory in themselves; 1 or we remain 
in the description of our concrete values a priori in the sphere of 
purely analytic judgments and we find then in these conceptions 
a priori only what we have slipped into them already in our defini- 
tions. But then neither the basis of our valuations nor the empirical 
conduct of man remains morally understood. 2 

Or: the insufficiencies we have to notice in these ethics of concrete 
values could be elucidated in connection with some other historical 
and systematic motives. This system of ethics itself has designated 
its conceptions of values as Platonic ideas ;3 but Plato himself always 
insisted upon the necessity of clearing up the problems of the 
He0e£is of ideas a priori in the empirical facts and the necessity 
of demonstrating their validity for those facts. Therefore it is 
certainly unsatisfactory, when for instance N. Hartmann wants 
here essentially to restrict himself to the pure descriptions of the 
values a priori "without reference ... to their actualization," 
without any "agreement with the real." 

Of course no ethics has the task of dealing with every detail of 
casuistry. Similarly the natural sciences are not able to discuss 
in their theories every individual natural phenomenon. But they 
give us at least a much clearer insight into the inter-relations of 
reality and ideal laws than any modem ethics hitherto. All the 
questions of most interest here carry beyond the researches of 
Scheler and Hartmann. 

We may agree with these theories that the love of the remotest 
is higher than brotherly love. And certainly, as Hartmann declared, 
honour is morally more valuable than advantage and duty more 
than pleasure,* according to the definitions of these values. But 
all these are analytic judgments; and the characteristic marks 

1 And such fantastic ideals, moreover all that "contradicts . . . conditions 
°f actualization,” every “ethically fabulous world” are quite rightly rejected 
hy Hartmann (see Ethics, vol. ii, p. 324). 

2 See some further systematic researches on these problems of connection 

etweon ethical a priori and ethical a posteriori in my essay, “Cbereinige 

auptmethodenfragen der modernen Ethik,” Logos, 1030, and especially in a 

^rger book prepared (as the last systematic volume of my history of modern 
e l cs) under the title Theory of the Meaning of Life or Ethics. 

3 * • Hartmann: Ethics, 1032, vol. i, p. 1S5. * Ibiti., \o\. ii, pp. 18$ f- 
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developed in these descriptions a priori are absolutely insufficient 
to distinguish in reality even between a life of honour and a life 
for advantage. There are too many people and nations who are 
convinced that they fight for honour and who a t6 able to persuade 
other people to the same belief. But their adversaries are on quite 
the same point convinced that the others fight for pure advantage 
masking itself as honour, or that they pursue pleasures masking them- 
selves as duties, or that they avoid duties masking themselves as 
phantasms or as superfluities or even as crimes; and vice versa. 
And there are other people who confess honestly that they feel 
obliged to think in such a case of their advantage and who go 
perhaps in spite of this confession more the way of honour than the 
others with their much prouder declamations. 

But obviously, then, the conclusion is here always necessary 
that we do not find in all these descriptions of values a priori any 
true distinguishing mark which separates the moral conduct from 
the immoral, honour from advantage, pleasure from duty and so 
on. And such definitions not containing any distinguishing mark 
are certainly scientifically not satisfactory definitions. Thus it is 
very characteristic that the most consistent idealism, namely that 
of Hegel, and the most consistent empiricist ethics, namely that 
of Bentham, agree entirely in this point of insisting that not the 
description of virtues but the cardinal problems of moral casuistry 
are the most serious moral problems . 1 * The modern concrete ethics 
of values on the other hand as well as Kant only evade these questions 
in affirming that the mere striving for honour, for duty, for justice, 
or for other high values is valuable, even if there is no striving 
for true honour or true justice . 3 But evidently also this form of a 
pure ethics of intention cannot show here any way out. For I think 
especially to-day nobody can deny that with the best intentions, 
in the name of duty and justice and of many other value's, the most 
immoral actions are done in the present time and have been done 
in the past. And it would be quite impossible to call such extremely 


1 See Hegel: Werke, 1838, Bd. I, p. 245: "Differenz dcs l-Thtesehen und 
Schellingschen Systems”; and see Bentham: Introduction to the Principle s 
of Morals and Legislation , chap, x, $ 30: “Would you do a real service to 
mankind, show them the cases in which sexual desire merits the name of 
lust; displeasure, that of cruelty; and pecuniary interest, that of avarice. 
But “those rhapsodies of commonplace morality, which consist in the taking 
of such names as lust, cruelty, and avarice, and branding them with marks 
of reprobation” are "empty.” "Applied to the thing they are false; applied 
to the name , they are true indeed, but nugatory.” 

a N. Hartmann: Ethics , 1932, vol. ii, p. 233: "The will to justice is right 
even, when intention is objectively wrong, when the . . . law (in German, 

"Der Sachverhaltswcrt dcs Gesetzes”) has l>een misunderstood— exactly as 
it is right independently of the consequence.” 
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horrible deeds ethical, simply because the intention in them was a 
good one. 

Therefore it is only too comprehensible that this concrete ethics 
of values tried to find yet other ways to escape such embarrassments. 
Thus, for instance, N. Hartmann wanted to give to this ethics of pure 
intention still another basis by the following time-worn reflection: 
if in certain phenomena, as for instance in resentment, “a gainsaying” 
of the character of values takes place, then there is here a “doing of 
violence” to the sense of value in question, an “habitual untruthful- 
ness, manifested as a falsification in the evil conscience of the resent- 
ful man.” 1 If our conscience could decide in so simple a manner about 
the moral value or the immorality of every action, we should in 
fact not need any further discussions about the synthetic actualiza- 
tion of values a priori and the question of consequences of actions 
in ethics. But obviously there have been in all times even very 
great men of great resentfulness with an astonishingly good con- 
science (as Nietzsche had already pointed out) ; and there are morally 
excellent men without resentment with a very bad conscience. 
Therefore all this ethics of pure intention and infallible conscience 
is in urgent need of correction by much deeper researches as well 
about deafness of conscience and “value-blindness” as about the 
consequences of ethical or immoral actions. 

As a matter of fact also the concrete ethics of values speaks 
sometimes of the phenomena of value-blindness ( W ertblindheit ).* 
Here again, however, we may observe some shortcomings of this 
whole ethical theory in a specially concentrated form. Namely the 
phenomenon of value-blindness is here quite rightly compared with 
colour-blindness. But then it is only assumed that the problems of 
distinction between abnormal and normal vision of values is not 
more difficult than the problem of distinctions between normal 
sense of colour and colour-blindness. Yet here again just as in the 
comparison with some problems of natural science we are able to 
indicate the weaker side of this ethics. For, it is quite obvious, 
that we have objective physical criteria of the distinction of different 
colours, independently of the subjective normal or abnormal 
perceptions of them. But in the case of concrete values we have 
still to find such objective criteria. There certainly are such; yet 
the criteria found hitherto are far from being exact enough to 
decide in any concrete case. And this becomes evident in every 
application of these criteria in complicated questions. But even in 
the most simple cases the same difficulties are only hidden, not 
solved. 

1 N. Hartmann: Ethics , 1032, vol. ii, p. 60. 

2 N. Hartmann speaks even of "blindness to the rank of a value" (see 
kthics, vol. ii, p. 189). 
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ARNOLD H. KAMI AT 

I 

Throughout the history of philosophy the concept of unity has 
presented a problem. What does it mean to say that the cosmos is 
one, that a thing is one, that an organism is one, that a nation is 
one, that mind and body are one, that knower and known are one? 
Exactly what is it that is denoted when unity is postulated of any- 
thing? And when two or more entities are conceived as subsisting 
in unity, exactly what is the relation between that unity on the one 
hand, and its correlative duality or plurality on the other? 

At first glance, it would seem as if the difficulties associated with 
the concept of unity lay in its apparently undefinable character. 
But if the concept of unity has hitherto defied definition, if the 
unity of anything has seemed to be such a tenuous, gaseous, mystic 
affair, the fault may lie with the mode of approach. And those who 
have approached anything in the spirit of monism have traditionally 
held to a substantival notion of unity. Unity has been conceived as 
a substance, an essence, a spirit, a soul, an entelcchy, an elan vital, 
a mind. It has been a mystic something that contained many 
things within itself and united them in a whole. On the inacrocosmic 
level, the “unity” of the cosmos has been conceived as its spirit, 
mind, elan vital, or substance. Or the "unity” of the cosmos has 
been envisaged as a divine something called the One, perched on 
top of the universe, with everything in the universe an emanation 
from the One. Unity has thus been abstracted, substantialized, and 
hypostasized. And being so treated, it has been removed from out 
of the realm of the knowable. It thus shares the fate of all substance. 
In acquiring a stuff or an "inside,” it acquires incomprehensibility, 
at least as far as reason and perception are concerned. The human 
knower occupies a point external to the noumenal substance; he 
cannot intellectually or perceptually penetrate to its “inside.” This 
is the case even when he is himself an emanation or expression or 
mode or creation of the ultimate One; he stands at too great a 
remove from the One’s innermost essence. Recourse is then had to 
faith, intuition, or mystic experience. This, however, is not too 
satisfactory an arrangement. Neither faith nor intuition nor the 
mystic experience yield anything that can be termed intrinsically 
valid. They are not self-validating. Faith cannot exercise a check 
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upon itself; neither can intuition, and neither can the mystic experi- 
ence. All three are too naive to be of much use as unaided instruments 
of cognition. Nor is the case much better from the side of extrinsic 
validation. The mystic experience is incommunicable. So is the 
intuition as such. The latter becomes articulate when it gets to be 
restated in terms of a proposition or a set of propositions. It can 
then be subjected to rational criticism. Similarly with the object 
of one's faith. When it becomes the subject of a proposition or a set 
of propositions, it can be placed under rational scrutiny. But then 
reason, being external to the noumenal substance, is judged to be 
helpless before it. Faith, moreover, is not really an instrument of 
cognition. It is an attitude of receptivity toward the content of a 
proposition. Faith reveals nothing concerning the proposition, or 
the existents, real or alleged, to which it refers. It reveals nothing 
more than a state of mind. 

Some notion of the havoc produced by the substantival notion of 
unity is furnished by the history of theology. Theologians have 
been wont to conceive the deity as a simple, undifferentiated, 
immaterial principle or substance, without parts or attributes. But 
theologians have been equally insistent upon imputing to this same 
deity such attributes as omnipotence, eternity, omniscience, benevo- 
lence, creative activity, love, mercifulness, and so on. Recourse has 
therefore been had to some fancy juggling to reconcile absolute 
simplicity with a high degree of complexity. The same sort of juggling 
has been resorted to by the theologians who have striven to reconcile 
the idea of a divine absolute with that of a deity limited by his 
attributes. Matters would come to a head when the divine unity 
would be given such comprehensive dimensions as to include all 
existents of whatever character, including those of the most contra- 
dictory variety. Recourse would then be had to the formula of a 
divine being in whom all contradictions are somewhat reconciled; 
with this would go the "assurance" that human minds could appre- 
hend the manner of this reconciliation if only they were equipped 
with the necessary powers. 

Things have not gone much better with the philosophers. Meta- 
physics has been dominated by the substantival concept. Now every 
attempt at a substantival interpretation of the cosmos seems 
destined to find its way barred by insurmountable obstacles. The 
spiritual substance protagonists — those who posit an absolute, a 
transcendent mind, a cosmic soul, spirit, will, nisus, entelechy, or 
dan vital — have been unable to furnish an empirical warrant for 
their beliefs. Analysis of reality does not reveal the presence of any 
°f these, nor, as will be seen, does a synthetic view of things require 
^ n y of them. Their acceptance requires a large measure of faith; 

u t faith, as has been seen, is not an instrument of cognition. And 
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if the spiritual cosmic substance be conceived as real, it must also 
be conceived as unknowable. No way exists for grasping or entering 
into it, perceptually or intellectually. Its “inside” lies outside of 
us. Nor are matters greatly improved when the insides of our minds 
are held to be expressions and likenesses of the cosmic spirit. No way 
exists of validating this view. 

The materialist metaphysicians, in their turn, fare no better. The 
explanation of the universe in terms of matter being of the reduction- 
to-nothing-but type, materialism has experienced the utmost 
difficulty in accounting for the presence in the cosmos of life, mind, 
and value. The failure of materialism in this regard moves those who 
subscribe to the substantival tradition to reintroduce the spiritual 
substances into philosophical discourse: vital substance, elan vital, 
entelechy, soul, and so on. Materialism thus places thought in a 
dilemma where the choice seems to lie between inadequacy and 
mysticism. 

Not the least of the evils wrought by the substantialist meta- 
physics has been the disrepute into which metaphysics itself has 
fallen. If the universe can be talked about only in terms of some 
ultimate, noumenal, transcendent substance, mind, spirit, or will, 
the nature or “inside” of which is itself inexplicable, then meta- 
physics is a self-defeating enterprise. And on at least three significant 
occasions, modern philosophy stood on the brink of a more compre- 
hensive scepticism— and for each of these crises the substantialist 
viewpoint was responsible. The three occasions are represented by 
the names, Hume, Kant, and Vaihinger. Each of these philosophers 
was a child of the substantialist tradition. All three were impressed 
by the idea that the mind cannot penetrate into the substance, the 
“inside” of the perceived object. For Hume the mind cannot go 
beyond its impressions. For Kant phenomena are the boundaries 
of perception. Beyond them lie the noumena. These being substances, 
and the human mind occupying a locus external to them, they are 
unknowable. For Vaihinger concepts are fictions, they being unable 
to communicate the natures of the objects conceived. They cannot 
reproduce and communicate substance or process. 

Now neither theology nor substantival metaphysics have been 
entirely in error. Guilty they have been of abstraction and a conse- 
quent one-sidedness. Substance and energy and mind have been 
abstracted from their correlative and never-absent patterns and 
organizations. Unity has been treated as if it were a pervasive and 
etherlike substance in which all things “lived and moved and had 
their being,” or of which they were all emanations. But this is the 
awkward way in which the thought of the past has sought to lay 
hold of the fact of that which all reality exhibits — order. The thought 
of the past has not failed to apprehend the fact that this universe 
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exhibits cosmos in all its forms — order, structure, system, integration, 
pattern, organicity, coherence, regularity, law. It even termed its 
substantial deity order, law, principle, and so on. It almost stumbled 
on what appears to be a more adequate conception of unity. But it 
did not quite stumble, thanks to the substantialist tradition. The 
latter required that order be substantialized; further, the religious 
tradition required that it also be personified. Order had to be a 
substance and a person. 

II 

A philosophy that would come as near as possible to an adequate 
account of the character of reality must take note of the fact that 
reality is an order, or a congeries of orders. Existences of every kind 
seem to exhibit one kind of order or another. Nothing can be 
explained in terms of substance alone, or energy alone, or quality 
alone, or consciousness alone, or value alone. And nothing is explic- 
able in terms of order alone. But energies, substances, qualities, 
conscious processes, and values are always disposed in certain 
definite ways. They always enter into certain sets of relations — into 
systems, structures, organizations, integrations. 

Order may be set down as a category, a generic trait of existence. 
The known universe exhibits order throughout, though whether all 
that exists constitutes a single order is a moot question. But this 
much seems clear, the known universe is at least a congeries of 
orders of many kinds. Of monism and pluralism it may be said that 
each of them is in one sense useful, and in another misleading. 
Pluralism is useful in calling attention to the reality of particulars. 
It misleads when it treats them apart from the structures by which 
they are comprehended. 

Monism, as has been seen, misleads when it posits a single, imman- 
ent, pervasive substance. It is useful in emphasizing the reality of 
unity. It misleads when it substantializes and hypostasizes unity. 
Unity is apparently neither a substance nor a fundamental subsisting 
under things. Any existent unity is a very concrete sort of affair, 
being a pattern or organization of energies, substances, qualities, 
conscious processes, and/or values. 

An order philosophy makes possible a synthesis of monism and 
pluralism. In an order, unity and plurality are reconciled. The order 
is one, but its ordered elements are many. If all existences in all 
time and all space could be demonstrated to constitute a single 
system, cosmic monism and cosmic pluralism would become recon- 
ciled. But there is no sufficient evidence to prove that the congeries 
°f systems of all kinds that enter into human experiences constitute 
a systematic whole. 

Is order eternal? If not, and if it had a beginning, whence did it 
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come and how was it begotten? Has the universe an order-giver, 
and if it has, what is his purpose ? Place these questions under the 
head of the apparently unanswerable interrogations of philosophy. 

Suffice it to say that order seems to be ubiquitous and enduring. 
No spot in the sea of being seems to be without order. This is not to 
say that all being is one system; but the universe is at least a con- 
geries of orders of many kinds. There is no evidence that being ever 
failed to exhibit order, and there is no sign that it ever will fail so 
to do. 

To the question, how order was first imposed upon the primordial 
energies of the universe, a two-fold reply can be made. Firstly, if 
such an event did take place, the question of the how of it is probably 
an unanswerable one. Secondly, the question separates energies and 
their structural patterns, and is therefore not in the spirit of the 
order philosophy, which refuses to separate the inseparable. In 
terms of the order philosophy, reality consists of ordered existents 
of many kinds, and existents — energies, qualities, the elements of 
consciousness, relations, ideal elements — are never to be found 
without order. There appears to be no warrant for the assumption 
of a primordial dichotomy into a formless, chaotic matter on the 
one hand, and an ordering principle on the other. Nor, for that 
matter, is it clear that there is any warrant for the assumption of 
a realm of essences mediating between human minds and a chaotic 
material flux. 

Evolution, however, seems to be a process of continuous contem- 
porary creation. Evolution is a synthesis of innovation and persis- 
tence. The tendency that Spinoza noted in every entity to preserve 
itself is probably the tendency of every stable organization to 
become fixed and habitual. Every stable organization of elements 
of any kind tends to become an institution. An organization that 
owes its origin to properties intrinsic to its constitutive elements 
will tend to persist as long as these properties do. If organization 
imposes a division of labour upon the constituent elements a sustain- 
ing factor is found in the shape of their mutual dependence. Here 
organization itself becomes a stabilizing factor. 

Evolution is also a reformation or dissolution of old, and a coining 
to birth of new organizations. The alteration or dissolution of an 
organization is a result, either of internal instability, or of an external 
pressure of some sort, or of the elimination or death of one or more 
of its constituent parts. New organizations are generated in response 
to properties intrinsic to the organizing elements. These elements 
need not, of course, be primary. They may themselves be systems 
or hierarchies of systems. 

What accounts for new types of elements? How account for the 
appearance, at a certain stage of evolution, of the elements of 
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consciousness? How account for the appearance of material and 
vital elements ? These questions, too, may very well be unanswerable. 
But there are elements of other kinds, the origin of which can be 
made the subject of investigation. Social, cultural, and value elements 
belong to this class. 

Ill 


An order philosophy makes possible a sensible conception of 
basicality. There are no words more badly abused than the terms 
basic, ultimate, and fundamental. The meaning of these terms usually 
suffers a perversion imposed by a segmental outlook. The result is 
a fallacy that may be termed the fallacy of abstraction and inte- 
gration. Given the integration of mutually dependent entities, the 
fallacy operates by the selection of one of them as basic. Stress is 


placed upon the dependence of all the other related entities upon 
the selected segment; its dependence upon these same entities is 
either ignored or treated as of secondary significance. The favoured 
segment is regarded as integrated with all the other segments when 
it is a matter of delineating its influence upon them; it is treated as 
if it had an existence apart from its integrations when it is a question 
of the influence exerted upon it by the other entities. In other 
words, the lines of influence between the selected segment and all 
the other segments are given a one-way orientation. 

The isms of philosophy, science, religion, and politics are con- 
structed in just this fashion. The conflict between isms is usually 
a straggle between abstracted segments, each of which puts forward 
a claim to a preponderant position in the economy of the whole 
of which it is a part. Personal elements enter into the conflict when 
the champions of the several segments feel their social status to be 
bound up with the fate of their respective segments. In every conflict 
of isms the thought of the contestants suffers from a psychological 


as well as a logical handicap. Personal bias unites with the fallacy 
of abstraction and integration to lower the quality of thought. 

What would constitute a true concept of the basicality of an 
entity ? Any thing is basic with reference to whatever is dependent 
upon it. Any part of an entity is basic to the extent that it, the part, 
functions as fundament to any other part, or to the entity as a 
whole. This is an inclusive, as opposed to an exclusive conception 
of the basic. It precludes the dramatic discovery of some one of 
toe many integrated parts of a complex entity as the basis thereof. 
This means less drama, but more science and philosophy. 

If anything be constituted of ordered elements, then either these 
* or ^ c ’ r order can be said to be basic relatively to that 

w jeh they constitute. This is simple and obvious, but the partisans 
0 ,aMS w dl have none of it. Yet it must be apparent that an interpre- 
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tation in terms of an integration and interplay of constituent 
elements is juster than one that conceals the dependence of some 
favoured element upon co-ordinate factors, while it over-emphasizes 
their dependence upon the element in question. * 

That which is interpreted in terms of its constituent elements and 
their order may itself be an element, set in a larger order. Its adequate 
explanation would then require a recognition of the basic function 
of that more comprehensive system. 

There thus issues a conception of an organizational basicality. 
The structure of an entity becomes as basic to that entity as any or 
all of its constituent elements. And one of the fundaments on which 
anything that is itself a member of a more comprehensive system 
rests is that system itself. 

This discussion of basicality brings to view one of the merits of 
an order philosophy, and that is this, that it makes for the total, as 
against the segmental or isolated view. The apprehension of an 
order requires that it be grasped as a unit. And the locus of an order 
is the total field in which the order is exhibited. Thought in terms 
of order is therefore fatal to the kind of abstraction that involves 
the explanation of an existent or a process without refen nee to the 
system of which it is a part. Organization comes to exercise a heuristic 
function. Understanding the part in terms of the whole* comes to 
mean the comprehension of an existent or a process in terms of its 
comprehending system. 

IV 

The body-mind problem has constituted an exercise in substantival 
futility. Two substances, mind and matter, have been thought to 
be in juxtaposition, if not indeed in a more intimate unity of some 
sort. In some way quite inconceivable they interact. But how a 
solid, weighty substance like matter could act upon, or be acted 
upon, by an imponderable, “unsubstantial” substance like mind, 
no one can tell. Or their unity has been conceived as external to 
them both — their actions are parallel. But this only adds to the 
mystery. If parallelism is not interaction, then it is miracle. Leibnitz, 
Malebranche, and Geulincx come forward with doctrines such as 
occasionalism and pre-established harmony, thus increasing the 
number of substances to three, God being the third. This latter is 
invoked as the source of a magic potency that assures parallel 
action, and therefore individual history. 

If one does not wish to burden oneself with three, or even with 
two substances in an attempt to solve the body-mind problem, 
one can turn monist. According to one's predilection, one chooses 
spirit or matter. If the choice falls on spirit, the body becomes an 
illusion; if it falls on matter, the mind becomes an epiphenomenon. 
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In either case, the monism is a counterfeit, and the irrepressible 
dualism breaks through. The body may be an illusion, but it is an 
illusion that no one can get rid of. One just has to accept the illusory 
body, to live as if it were a real thing. Nothing is done, and nothing 
is changed by terming it illusory. 

If mind is an epiphenomenon, it is none the less real. Terming it 
epiphenomenal does not lessen its reality; it merely makes it seem 
less important. The materialist really evades the body-mind problem 

mind is contemptuously classed as merely a by-product of an 

aura around material facts. Epiphenomenalism is an evaluation, 
not an explanation. It does not dispose of the dualist problem. 

An order philosophy might offer, as a contribution to the body- 
mind problem, the hypothesis of the personality as an organization 
of elements subsisting on more than one level of being. A personality 
is a systemic totality, a structured being, exhibiting a certain degree 
of coherence, and sometimes a striving for a more thoroughgoing 
unity. The constituent elements themselves are familiar— cells, 
organs, thoughts, feelings, sentiments, emotions, impulsions, 
memories, images, percepts. These are united in lesser systems, 
called habits, complexes, behaviour patterns, cultural patterns — 
so that the personality presents an aspect of organizations within 
a containing organization — a system of systems. 

It is not at all essential to conceive of the constituent elements of 
a personality as qualitatively alike. They need not all be material, 
and they need not all be mental. It is one of the characteristics of 
organization that it often unites entities that are qualitatively 
distinct. An organization is often a synthesis of quantitative monism 
and qualitative pluralism. A human society is a synthesis of material, 
mental, social, and cultural elements. An artistic product unites 
ideational, affective, and material elements. Union does not require 
a joining of like to like. And so, it is quite unnecessary to conceive 
the human personality as all material, or all mental, or all social. 
The personality is not organized matter, nor a mind with an illusion 
of body, nor a point in space at which social influences converge 
to create, an individual out of nothing but themselves. But the 
personality is an organization of sub-organizations of material, 
mental, and cultural elements. This organization, the personality's 
general framework or pattern, is the enduring self that Hume so 
vainly sought to find. It is that which constitutes the character of 
a person. It is that which acts, and it is that in terms of which a 
person assimilates whatever he does assimilate — and what he can 
assimilate his organization will determine. The maintenance of this 
integrity is health. Disease is disintegration, partial or entire. Healing 
ls re-integration. But health and healing require also that the 
personal organization shall enter as a constitutive element into 
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social relations and organizations of a character conducive to the 
integrated function of the personality. 

What the organism seems to point to is the fact that the physical, 
the living, and the mental can subsist and function together in 
organization. How organization can bring this to pass is a question 
that is perhaps insoluble. But there is no doubt that it does. 

V 

How can an order philosophy resolve the epistemological problem ? 
This problem has concerned itself with the dualism of knower and 
known — how can this dualism be overcome ? How can knower and 
known enter into the intimate unity of knowledge ? 

What does the knower know ? What is it that is known ? 

What is known is a structured, patterned reality. And knowledge 
is itself a type of structured reality. The knowledge-content, how- 
ever, involves two kinds of order. There is an internal order, this 
being the organization and the coherence of the knowledge-content 
itself. This is the type of coherence that receives its most perfect 
expression in a ystem of philosophy. But it is not only the philo- 
sopher's knowledge that is organized. Everyone's knowledge 
exhibits a certain framework with reference to which every item of 
knowledge is oriented, and into which every new cognition is 
assimilated. 

It is the reality of this internal organization of knowledge that 
the coherence theory of truth has succeeded in grasping. Now 
whatever other distinguishing marks a body of true ideas may have, 
coherence will have to be one of them. Coherence is one of the tests 
of truth. 

Knowledge exhibits another type of order. This time it is one of 
an external sort. It is the order that unites the knower to the known. 
Knowledge apprehends and symbolizes the order exhibited by the 
universe and the things within it. The process is mediated on the 
psychological side by percepts, mnemonic images, concepts, and 
systems of concepts. Perception appears to be a process by which 
the pattern and structure of things and processes is more or less 
literally apprehended. This may lie beyond demonstration, but it 
is at least highly probable. In practice, everyone proceeds on the 
assumption that perception does just this. And if perception is 
accompanied by action, which is the rearrangement and creation 
of patterns, and the action results in the emergence of desired 
configurations, perception is held to have been accurate and adequate. 
Here both the correspondence and the consequence tests of truth 
receive their confirmation. 

The concept is a universal. It comprehends all the particulars 
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that belong to a class by virtue of their possession of a common 
pattern. The concept symbolizes that pattern. The concept is a 
result, not of the summation of all the percepts of the members of 
a given class, but of the abstraction from all the members of a class 
of a recurrent pattern. While the pattern of any member of a class 
is itself a particular, the pattern common to all the members of a 
class is, thanks to its generality, a universal. 

The definition of knowledge as the apprehension of structure and 
configuration renders unnecessary and superfluous the conception 
of truth as useful fiction. As long as reality is conceived as either 
a substance with a mysterious and impenetrable “inside,” or a 
restless, chaotic, elusive flux — so changeable that the mind cannot 
dip twice into the same universe — some sort of a plausible argument 
can be made out for the Active doctrine. Truth can then be defined 
as a system of myths that make the world appear as if it possessed 
a knowable and manipulative order, and which thereby render 
possible the acquisition of a degree of control over that world. I do 
not know whether any champion of the fictive doctrine has ever 
explained how a mythical representation of a chaos as order can 
ever operate to render it controllable. A controllable chaos must 
possess regular and constant features, in which case it is not chaos 
any longer, but structure. Nor do I know whether any defender of 
the doctrine under consideration has explained how one portion of 
the crazy flux can impose any degree of control over any other 
portion, as man is said to impose a control over nature. 

Be that as it may, an order philosophy renders superfluous the 
magic doctrine of fiction-truth. The order philosophy conceives 
reality as neither an impenetrable substance, an irrational surd, or 
a hopelessly wild maelstrom. Reality is a congeries of patterns and 
systems. Patterns and systems are cognizable. They can be perceived, 
envisaged, traced, manipulated. Where the strength of men is 
adequate to the task, patterns and systems can be reproduced, 
controlled, created. The commerce between man and the rest of 
reality is therefore intimate and direct, requiring no magic inter- 
vention of a middle realm of myths, essences, or fictions. 

VI 

What can an order philosophy say about values? The realm of 
value is the realm of ideal order. This is the same as saying that the 
world of values is the world of conation, for to purpose is to entertain 
* n ideal scheme, and to attempt to execute a purpose is to endeavour 
0 impose an ideal order upon a situation that is in some way 
unsatisfactory or incomplete. Hence that is valuable which creates, 
sustains, or exhibits an order desirable to some one. Value is therefore 
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a function of the relation between a person and an ideal order, 
sought for or attained. This is not a hedonistic conception of value. 
It does not locate value in the mere satisfaction of wants, however 
refined. In order that there be an experience of value, it is required 
that there shall be an ideal order in process of creation, material- 
ization, or appreciation. Hence value is neither in the object — ideal 
order — solely, nor solely in the subject. It is a function of a relation 
between both. It requires both, and in a certain relation to each other. 

Logical, aesthetic, and ethical values respectively make for or 
exhibit truth, beauty, and goodness. These three always involve a 
reference to certain types of ideal order. The ideal order connoted 
by truth has to do with the relation between ideas, and between 
ideas and the objects they have reference to. A proposition or system 
of propositions is true when it apprehends and symbolizes the 
structure and pattern of that to which it refers. A system of 
propositions that succeeds in doing this will also reveal an internal 
consistency. A system of propositions is also true if its grasp of a 
configuration of things is such as to facilitate its reshaping to suit 
the demands of an ideal order. The truth of a system of propositions 
thus involves an internal and an external order: the order of terms 
and propositions within the system, and the orderly relation to the 
set of external objects to which the system has reference. 

In every work of art, some experience that possesses significance 
for the artist receives formal expression. The latter is essential if 
the experience in question is to acquire communicability and 
permanence. If the form is not achieved, the experience, however 
intense, remains nothing more than a formless and fleeting bit itch 
in the history of the experiencer. Form is implicated in the n ry 
notion of expression, for to be expressed is to receive definiteness in 
some degree. The expression is artistic if it is able in some degree 
to reproduce in others the artist’s experience. This reproduction will 
require the imposition of appropriate patterns upon material media. 
If the pattern functions not only to communicate the artist’s experi- 
ence, but also to satisfy the appreciator’s sense for form, it is termed 
beautiful. Beauty is not completely definable; but the kind of 
patterning denominated by such terms as rhythm, symmetry, 
balance, harmony, seems to be a necessary condition of beauty. 
Beauty seems to be a function of the relation between a form so 
qualified and its appreciator. 

What can an order philosophy say about goodness? An order 
philosophy views human beings and societies as structured entities. 
Every personality and every society is an organization of elements 
of many kinds. Every person and every society shares the tendency 
of all things to maintain its integrity. The good for the individual 
consists in the maturation of the several elements of the personality. 
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the acquisition and maintenance of an integration of these elements, 
the activity of the whole ordered self, and the enjoyment of this 
activity. The good for society consists in the growth, the free activity, 
and the integration into one comprehensive order of the varied 
elements that enter into its composition. 

Thus the good is dependent upon the sustained existence of certain 
kinds of order. There must be ordered personalities, ordered societies, 
ordered physical environments. Those types of order are useful 
which aid in the achievement of what has just been defined as 
individual and social good. It is not, however, necessary to debate 
any such question as whether it is the individual or social good which 
is prior. The two arc inseparable. The question, does the individual 
exist for society, or vice versa, is contrary to the spirit of the order 
philosophy. There do not exist two separate entities called society 
and individual, such that the good of the one requires the absence 
or the diminution of good in the other. A society is its individuals 
organized in a certain way, and the goodness of the one is continuous 
with the goodness of the other. A society is good if its individuals 
are. A society exhibits order to the extent that its individuals 
possess integrated personalities, personalities integrated internally 
and well-adjusted externally. 

The history of all persons and that of all societies exhibit, never- 
theless, only a partial integration. Conflict — the internal conflict of 
a personality, the external conflict of person with person, the conflict 
among societies and between groups within a society — is a universal 
phenomenon. Its correlative phenomenon is exploitation of human 
by human— a kind of anthropophagy, since it involves an effort 
to achieve the maturation of an individual or group at the expense 
of the maturity, and perhaps the life, of another individual or 
group. In the history of humanity, conflict and exploitation have 
made possible the growth of some societies and some individuals. 
Conflict and exploitation have thus been the necessary condition 
for the growth of these individuals and societies. But conflict and 
exploitation are never able to effect a pure integration. They are 
very much more effectual as disorganizing factors. And it is not only 
the defeated and the exploited whose integration is thwarted, and 
who experience disintegration. The victor and the exploiter, in 
their turn, suffer from thwarted maturation, a limitation of the 
degree of personal and social integration, and eventual personal 
and social disintegration, partial or entire. Conflict is katathymic in 
character. The fears, hatreds, and anxieties that it generates are 
Physiologically, psychologically, and socially disintegrative, in the 
victorious as well as in the defeated society or individual. Exploita- 

1Q n is, of course, destructive of the exploited, but it turns back 

es n,c ^ v ely upon the exploiter in at least three ways. First, energy 
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that might have been expended on the integrative ordering of the 
self is diverted to the subjection of the exploited. Second, exploi- 
tation is katathymic for exploiter as well as exploited. In both, 
fear and hatred give birth to a paranoid mentality. Third, in subject- 
ing human beings to exploitation, the exploiter deprives himself 
of a necessary condition of his own completer growth and maturation : 
intercourse with matured and well-integrated personalities. 

The problem of modern life is that of the displacement of kata- 
thymic conflict and exploitation by instrumentalities capable of 
effecting a purer and more widely distributed integration, personal 
and social. It is impossible entirely to avoid destructive conflicts, 
those internal to society as well as those internal to the individual. 
But conflicts can to some extent be eliminated and assuaged by the 
reorganization of life among democratic lines, democracy being 
defined as an order in which human groups and individuals arc 
related in such fashion that the maturation, integrity, and abundant 
function of each depends upon, and contributes to, the maturation, 
integrity, and abundant function of the others. 
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In 1920 Bignone published an Italian translation of the writings and frag- 
ments of Epicurus in Laterza’s library of Ancient and Mediaeval Philosophers 
which in many respects added to and improved upon Usener’s classic collection 
of Epicurea. He has since then zealously prosecuted these studies, and arrived 
at some very interesting conclusions which he has given out in two volumes 
published lately.* His starting-point is the observation that the writings of 
Epicurus often have a polemical tone, and not only rebut the accusations of 
adversaries who misinterpret the new doctrine, but are often directed also 
against those preceding philosophers who denied to pleasure a stable and 
certain nature on which a system of ethics could be based. Bignone has set 
himself the task of particularizing these anonymous predecessors, and thereby 
bringing the Epicurean polemic into more striking relief. It was easy and safe 
to start from the standpoint that Epicurus in his rehabilitation of pleasure 
had to opjxise Plato and the Platon ists, but at what Platonists in particular 
did he take aim? In answering this question Bignone has been able to make 
use of recent Aristotelian studies, especially those of Jaeger, which have 
thrown much light on the first phase of the Stagirite’s philosophy, of a purely 
Platonic inspiration. As is well known, some exoteric dialogues belong to this 
phase, such as the liudemos , the Prohrpticon, and On Philosophy, which have 
to a large extent disappeared, though it has been found possible to reconstruct 
a few scattered fragments of them. The great scholastic works which reveal 
the full independence and maturity of Aristotle's genius have eclipsed them 
in the memory of posterity. But originally there were only those dialogues, 
the only ones published, to make Aristotle’s thought known to the public 
outside the peripatetic school. The scholastic writings on the other hand 
remained unknown until tilt' time of Sulla. What wonder, then, if Epicurus, 
in combating Platonism, had in mind these dialogues, which give out the 
fundamental conceptions of Platonism in a more decisive and dogmatic form 
than that of the Platonic dialogues? 

I his was the starting-point for Bigiume’s researches. In the carrying out of 
his plan lie has discovered or rediscovered an enormous mass of evidential 


material, and he has been able to use it ingeniously in a two-fold fashion, 
making use of the references of Epicurus and the Epicureans to add to our 
knowledge of the lost writings of Aristotle, and utilizing this knowledge in 
order to bring into sharper focus the fragments and testimonies relating to 
-picurus. lhus his studies end by bringing to light a greater knowledge of 
both Aristotle and Epicurus. 

It is clearly impossible to summarize in a few lines the contents of* more 
d thousand pages of lalxirious and learned investigations. This notice is 
intended to be a recommendation to the reading of the work itself, which, 
i>hd\ <l . ma l P^ n t of view, is an excellent example of accurate and patient 
vis cr *t* c ' sm , and, from the point of view of results, allows us to 

uaizu with greater amplitude and colour a historical era of transition 

^Hlia K : perduto t U /ominous jVosofcj d\ Kpicuro (La Ntiova 

,U,< 1 , 1 <n<\ 2 vok.. pp. xvii. 4 io, o U ) . 
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between classicism and hellenism. In addition, it affords us the minor advan- 
tages of seeing many passages which formerly seemed obscure in commentators 
and critics cleared up in the light of the conflict of ideas between the philo- 
sophical schools as revealed by Bignone. It is opportune to add, however, 
that in so great a harvest of rediscoveries and reinterpretations not everything 
is pure gold. It happens sometimes to Bignone, as to every discoverer, to 
explain too many things in the light of his discovery, forcing the sense of some 
text, and in particular making the lost Aristotle the perpetual target of all 
the arrows of the Epicurean polemic, while in some cases it would be simpler 
and more natural to admit that they were directed against the Platonic 
Academy in general or even against some Academic philosopher nearer to 
Epicurus whose works have equally been lost. 

The relationship between Bacon and Machiavelli, evidenced by frequent 
quotations from the latter in the works of the former, has not escaped the 
attention of historians, even in the past. But now for the first time it has 
formed the subject of a separate study by N. Orsini, 1 who, besides carefully 
scrutinizing the Baconian citations, seeks also to trace an ideal derivation of 
Bacon's practical philosophy from that of the Florentine secretary. Orsini’s 
work is therefore of less interest to students as an investigation into origins 
than as an attempt at a genetic reconstruction of the Baconian ethics — that is, 
of that part of the system which is generally neglected by historians. 

There is a famous passage in the Advancement of Learning in which Bacon 
affirms “that we are much beholden to Machiavel and others, that write 
what men do and not what they ought to do. For it is not possible to join 
serpentine wisdom with the columbine innocency, except men know exactly 
all the conditions of the serpent.” This passage reveals clearly enough in 
what sense and within what limits Bacon is disposed to accept the realism 
of the Italian politician — not as the total expression of human nature, but as 
a shrewd characterization of an elementary and fundamental aspect of it, 
from which it is not possible to separate the other aspect (the columbine 
innocence) in which morality properly consists. 

However, it often falls to Bacon, as a politician, to lay excessive emphasis 
on the former aspect in comparison with the latter, and consequently to 
concede to Machiavelli more than he would be disposed to grant him in the 
matter of principle. Thus the Faber Fortunae and the Essays are all com- 
pounded of pure Machiavellism, and Machiavellian also is the advice that 
Bacon, in his ministerial capacity, gave to (Jueen Elizabeth with regard to the 
policy to be followed towards the Catholics. He suggested to the Oucen that 
if she wished to leave them powerful she should make them more satisfied, 
and if she wished to leave them discontented she should make them weaker, 
while the worst course to follow would be to make them powerful and dis- 
satisfied. But apart from all this Machiavellism in detail, Bacon’s whole 
conception of politics is of purely Machiavellian inspiration, comprising as it 
does the military view of the state and of virtue, the policy of expansion ami 
naturalization, the idea of bringing governments back to first principles in 
order to strengthen and maintain them, and other similar maxims. 

There is, however, in Bacon the other aspect of the practical problem. 
The individual is not only himself, hence he ought not to seek only bonum 
suitatis ; but he is also part of a, whole to which he is subordinated. Conse- 
quently bonum comuni on is is superior to bonum suitatis. But how arc egoism 
jand morality to be reconciled in a single view of life ? Orsini devotes t c 
whole of the second part of his essay to this problem, and perhaps shows 
himself disposed to attribute to Bacon a much clearer awareness of tie 

• Napoleonic Orsini: Dacone e Machiavelli (i£. clugli Orhcri, Genova, PP* 20 ^’ 
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distinction and agreement between the two sides than he had in reality. 
It does not seem to me that the passages he quotes go beyond an empiric 
eclecticism, still unaware of the conflicts latent between the two forces, which 
may be concealed under an apparent reconciliation. Bacon’s view is certainly 
interesting that the referring all to a man's self is more tolerable in a sovereign 
prince, because themselves are not only themselves, but their good and evil 
is at the peril of their public fortune.” But here Bacon is reasoning as a 
politician, and the common good he has in mind has no moral value, although 
it has an utilitarian value. On the other hand, when he reasons as a philosopher 
and not as a politician, the formula at which he arrives is neither more nor 
better than a compromise: “Divide with reason between self-love and society, 
and be so true to thyself as thou be non false to others, specially to the king 
and country.” 

On these and other similar fragments it is not possible to base a distinction 
and a speculative agreement between egoism and morality. And it is not to 
be wondered at that it is not possible; it is enough to consider that all the 
rich llowering of English “moralisin'* of the eighteenth century, from Shaftes- 
bury to the elalxirators of the ideas of their predecessors, has not in this 
respect gone beyond the Baconian compromise. The fact is that the deeper 
problem which lay concealed under the facile agreement was still very 
immature and premature. 

Gi;iix> »K Kcggieko. 

(Translated from the Italian by Constance M. AlUn.) 
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Examination of McTaggart* s Philosophy, Vol. II. By C. D. Broad, Litt.D., 
F.B.A. (London: Cambridge at the University Press. 1938. Part I, 
Pp. Ixxv -f- 513. Part II, Pp. 281. Price 45s. net.) 

A reviewer's principal business is to tell his readers what to expect, and 
here I find myself in a certain difficulty. I find it hard to conjecture what 
expectations most readers are likely to entertain, although I can be pretty 
sure that their attitude, in most instances, is rather different from mine. I, 
along with Mr. Broad, was a pupil of McTaggart’s when he made the first 
adumbration of his new philosophical system — then called “The Dialectic of 
Existence" — in a series of college lectures supernumerary to the official pro- 
gramme. Like puppies, we exercised our teeth upon his arguments, but we 
probably did less damage than puppies commonly do. Nevertheless, I have a 
rather special interest both in the later forms of McTaggart’s great meta- 
physical adventure, and in the opinions about it that Mr. Broad has formulated 
in his distinguished maturity. 

Let me then say certain things in general. McTaggart 's Nature of Existence 
and Mr. Broad’s Examination of it together comprise about a million words 
in the proportion of rather more than three of Broad to two of McTaggart. 
That is a lot of metaphysics. Indeed, when Mr. Broad, in the preface to the 
present (concluding) instalments of his work, congratulates himself upon being 
able to turn to other matters after the completion of his Five Years' Plan, 
and says that “enough is as good as a feast," one is tempted to suspect that 
he has rather Gargantuan notions of sufficiency. But of course there is a place 
for feasts, and the fear of over-nutrition may be baseless. Mr. Broad is very 
thorough but seldom, if ever, prolix; and thoroughness is a welcome quality. 

The situation as a whole is full of interest. Mr. Broad is the most eminent 
of contemporary middle-aged British philosophers and he is examining one 
of the three or four outstanding British philosophers during the first quarter 
of the present century. Elaborate commentaries by eminent philosophers 
upon contemporary or near-contemporary philosophers ol comparable 
eminence are rather rare although they are not unknown. One thinks, for 
instance, of Leibniz’s Nouveaux Essais or, on a lower but si. II upon a high 
plane, Mill’s Examination of Hamilton. For the most part, however, elaborate 
commentaries deal with the great who have been dead a long time, but whose 
works continue to live. Most commentaries upon contemporaries or near- 
contemporaries are written by lesser men and are either polemical or pro- 
visional or both. Here we have precisely the opposite case. Mr. Broad aims, 
if not at finality, at something as near to finality as any detached, industrious 
and able commentator has ever aimed at, and his book, although severely 
critical, is not a polemic. The conditions of its origin favour piety and not 
polemics. Polemics are roused by books of wide influence that (in the enemy s 
view) are dangerous if not positively pernicious. That is not what happens 
here. McTaggart, according to Mr. Broad, was remarkable for his dialectical 
skill and virtuosity even when compared with men of Leibniz's stature or of 
Hegel's; he had certain other marks of philosophical greatness in a high 
degree; but his influence has not been and is not likely to be very great even 
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among the Hite, to say nothing of the rabble. Consequently he could not be 
very dangerous or very pernicious even if he had been mistaken in ways 
rather hard to detect. 

The point invites pursuit. Why should McTaggart’s philosophy be examined 
so sedulously by such a remarkably efficient commentator? Mr. Broad's fuller 
answer would seem to be, in effect, that the eminent clarity of McTaggart's 
dialectical skill gives other philosophers an unusual metaphysical opportunity. 
Very little time has to be wasted in discussing what the author may con- 
ceivably have meant. The argument’s the thing, and it is nearly always quite 
plain what the argument is. Again, McTaggart was almost unique among the 
more ambitious dialecticians in exposing the cards that his system required 
him to play. Where Hegel or Bradley were content to suggest that certain 
paradoxical conclusions (such as the timelessncss of reality or the spiritual 
transparency of apparently clouded sensory fact) must be, McTaggart tried 
to show in something like detail, what the thing that must be also would be. 
Hence a close examination of his philosophy has the signal merit of telling 
the world what a man lets himself in for if he accepts a metaphysical view 
that is apt to attract because it seems to be mystical and inspiring. Further, 
even if McTaggart's philosophy is top-heavy with dialectic, and thinnish about 
the keel because of its author's ignorance of natural science and contempt for 
history, it is still one of the best examples of an attempt to elicit consequences 
of great speculative and practical pith from a priori premisses that so far as 
may be are self-evident. Mr. Broad suggests unkindly that “speculative” 
philosophy is always a barren virgin unless she has clandestine intercourse 
with science or history; but many have thought the contrary. 

The first two of these claims have a great deal of weight. The third seems 
slighter. In the first place its conclusion would be freely and generally accepted 
at the present time — perhaps too freely and too generally. There docs not seem 
to be any urgent need for pointing this moral so very sedulously. Still, nails 
should be driven home, even when they seem pretty firm. It may therefore 
be expedient, although it may look a little officious, to fortify a principle that 
is very widely held ; and that may be the case even when it is remembered that 
McTaggart’s system was based very largely upon principles for which he did 
not claim self-evidence although he invariably claimed that they were ultimate. 
The distinction does not greatly affect his conception of the method and the 
possible power of metaphysical weapons. In the second place, however, it 
has to be remarked that McTaggart’s failure as a philosophical architect (if 
such failure could be shown) would not prove that his conception of meta- 
physics was mistaken. It would only show that yet another grandiose meta- 
physics of this type had fallen by the way, despite the astonishing virtuosity” 
of its designer. That would be a depressing result to certain hopeful people, 
but it need not have a very” catholic significance. 

At this point (I think) I may r give the reader a little more information (and 
I admit that, up to the present, I haven’t given him very' much). One of the 
inevitable disadvantages in most philosophical systems that are at all elaborate 
is that the designers have to take so much pains about the internal technology 
of the system without any” apparent net gain of a more general kind. Since 
nothing else is possible, nobody is entitled to complain. It is difficult, however, 
to retain a perfervid interest in such problems if the whole system sags, and, 
roore particularly”, if it cannot be restored by a technical reconstruction along 
similar lines. Unfortunately” this difficulty is quite strikingly' apparent in the 
present instance. McTaggart professed to be able to prove a great deal that 
was very important without the aid of his Principle of Determining Cor- 
respondence, but if that principle has to be abandoned the highest towers 
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of his imposing system become radically insecure, and Mr. Broad demolished 
the principle so thoroughly in the first volume of his Examination that I at 
least have no wish to attempt to restore it in any way at all. Consequently a 
great part of the eight hundred pages of this second volume is engaged in 
shadow-boxing, and in exercises of an anatomical kind that are subject to 
the objection that they are dealing with a chimerical organism that never was 
and never could have been viable. Mr. Broad (as he says) may have found 
much intellectual profit (and he has certainly displayed immense intellectual 
ability) in examining a broken lock that he knew to be broken and how. 
Where he has gained so much his readers, in a smaller way, may also gain. 
Indeed, anyone who follows his arguments closely has by that very circum- 
stance attained a high-grade logical level. The benefit may therefore be con- 
siderable, but it is largely indirect, and there might be other and less oblique 
ways of learning to keep one’s head. 

I shall now try to answer a natural if a rather naughty question. Readers 
of Mill’s Examination of Hamilton (let us say) might reasonably expect to 
learn a good deal from that work even if their knowledge of Hamilton himself 
did not appreciably exceed what the book said about him. Readers of Suarez 
upon St. Thomas might similarly learn a good deal without severe concurrent 
study of that doctor. Such an attitude on the reader’s part is, one admits, 
regrettable in certain ways and is manifestly unfair to Hamilton or to St. 
Thomas as the case may be. Nevertheless, an adequate study both of McTaggart 
and of this commentary is a pretty big job. It is therefore of some moment to 
ask whether a reader of this Examination (and more specifically of the second 
volume of the Examination now under review) could expect a fat dividend if 
he had only a general knowledge of McTaggart’s attitude, and read this 
book for its separate individual delectability. 

On that I should report somewhat as follows: McTaggart was thoroughly 
dissatisfied with most of the attempts to prove ontological idealism (i.e. 
the spiritual constitution of reality), but he believed that he had found a 
better way to demonstrate that conclusion. This new way w'as arduous and 
involved a highly complicated metaphysical argument. The foundations were 
supplied in the first volume of The Suture of Existence, to which the first 
volume of this Examination corresponds. McTaggart’s second volume (to 
which Mr. Broad’s second volume corresponds) reaped the fruits of the first 
volume, and saw to it that the fruits were mature before the harvest. This 
harvest, as Mr. Broad says, may fairly be described as both exciting and com- 
plex. It involves a drastic re-analysis of the current psychological conceptions 
of conscious and of subconscious experience, a closer investigation than is 
common of the nature of selves, the rejection of time and its supplanting by 
eternity, a detailed review' of human error, its genera, its cause and its cure, 
a prolonged examination of the pre- and post-existence of the human selves 
that now appear to exist, of the nature of value, of eternal love, and of 
optimism. These are all exciting topics, as metaphysicians count excitement, 
and those who are not metaphysicians should leave McTaggart and his 
examiner quite sternly alone. 

Thus McTaggart's second volume contains the play to which the first was 
an extensive prologue, and the examiner taxes his remarkable powers to their 
fullest extent in consulting the reader’s legitimate wants. He excels in exposi- 
tion. For the most part he explains McTaggart’s views in a lucid and compact 
independent statement ; and he docs not hinder the reader’s itinerary by more 
than the necessary minimum of references and of quotations. He docs not refer 
retrospectively to his own or to McTaggart’s first volume except upon very 
rare occasions when he has no choice in the matter. McTaggart’s second volume 
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may be read with profit and interest without more than a general (if accurate) 
recollection of the first. The same is true of the second volume of the 
Examination. In abundant stretches this volume is exciting and valuable for 
any philosopher. On the other hand, there are also long stretches necessarily 
concerned with McTaggart’s technology. Mr. Broad has invented a much 
simpler notation than McTaggart’s, but still a notation that requires close 
attention and is always ready to eat up the pages. Therefore most readers 
who are looking for honey would find plenty of it but would also find a lot 
of scentless vegetation. I am therefore rather sorry for such a reader. If he 
neglects the technological discussion he will miss more than he can afford to 
miss. If he gives his mind to it he may doubt whether the reward is propor- 
tionate. So his case is hard. However, there is at least a very full and a very 
accurate synopsis as well as clear general directions and properly labelled 
paragraphs. Readers of this type are treated as well as they could be treated, 
and can have no ground for complaining. The book was not written for them 
but it does not shut them out. 

To say these things is to say that the book is in substance what it professes 
to be, viz. a commentary. It is also (as I have said) an untendentious com- 
mentary without an ulterior purpose. Therefore it has the limitations of its 
genre. So long as a commentator speaks to his brief he is, so to say, a tied 
philosopher. His author calls the tune. He pipes and dances to it, perhaps 
improving it vastly; but he is still its obedient servant. This state of affairs, 
when the commentator is the author’s equal, tempers the reader’s satisfaction. 
The commentator stops when the reader would like him to proceed. If the 
commentator is thorough (and Mr. Broad is devastatingly so) he elaborates 
each point of substance as and when it turns up. The justification for so full 
a treatment must often be only that the author treated it very fully. When 
Mr. Broad finds what he calls a "rookery of mares’ nests” he has to fire 
separately upon every mare’s nest in the rookery. The efficiency of the marks- 
manship does not always tempt a spectator to linger. It is not very thrilling. 
When we have found, for example, that McTaggart was fond of talking about 
quantity and measurement without having much more than a dangerous half- 
knowledge of that subject, we may be excused for having a certain impatience 
with the detailed exhibition of his defects in this particular, even if we our- 
selves share his taste and also his weakness. The policy of "Thorough” has 
certain drawbacks. 

Speaking generally, however, it appears to me that Mr. Broad's second 
volume is more skilfully constructed than his first. The first volume seemed 
to stick rather too closely to MacTaggart’s words and ways. When Mr. Broad 
made definitely independent contributions he marked them with a star. 
These constellations seemed sometimes to have a rather arbitrary origin, and 
some of their members were more dwarfish than the others. To our joy Mr. 
Broad has abandoned all that in the present volume, and has chosen instead 
to give us a steadier view of his own opinions. Sometimes he says, "I shall 
discuss this subject in my own way and apply the result to McTaggart’s theory. 
Sometimes he says, "I shall put McTaggart’s views in my own way and then 
say what I think about them.” Both methods are somewhat unusual in a 
commentator, but they sensibly diminish (although they cannot overcome) 
the restraints to which a faithful commentary is necessarily subject. Hence 
the reader’s interest is proportionately stimulated, and Mr. Broad has all the 
qualities that are necessary for his very diversified task, usually in an ex- 
ceptionally high degree. There are few, if any, in the country who can match 

is skill in presenting a phenomenology of perception and of temporal process. 

is grasp of what used to be called psychology is firm and arresting. He has 
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a mastery of abstract logic and of the foundations of the quantitative sciences 
greatly superior to that of most contemporary philosophical writers. He is 
quite well versed in the thicket of puzzles in which what is called "value- 
theory” lurks to-day. Hence his arguments and conclusions have frequently 
a vivid interest largely additional to anything that McTaggart may have said. 

If these remarks convey the impression that it would have been desirable 
to have had still more of Broad and far less of McTaggart, I hasten to supply 
the necessary corrective. There are parts of the subject in which Mr. Broad’s 
views are more valuable than McTaggart ’s, and Mr. Broad is often crippled 
by being what he sets out to be, a commentator. Also (as I have said) 
McTaggart ’s ship was wrecked and, concerning parts of it, there is not an 
absorbing source of interest in the question whether it is broken up by a 
skilled workman, or is left to disintegrate in more casual ways. A failure in 
demonstration need not point the way to a better demonstration or, in the 
alternative, show that no healthy proof is possible. It may be, in substance, 
a dead loss. But McTaggart set himself a great task that few would conceive 
and fewer wxmld execute. Hence his commentator is led into many discussions 
that he might not have raised had he developed an independent philosophy, 
and we, the readers, may gain in consequence. Something of the kind, I think, 
has happened in the present instance. The examination has forced the ex- 
aminer to discuss much that, sibi permissus, he might reasonably have avoided. 
Again, to mention a point of considerable importance, it is illuminating to 
have these problems discussed by a pair of philosophers, both of whom write 
admirably, although in vastly different styles. I shall not try to compare their 
merits in this respect. 1 have always thought McTaggart one of the best 
writers on technical philosophical subjects in the entire history of the English 
language, but the complementary excellences of Mr. Broad's very character- 
istic style are a constant source of pleasure and of profit. 

Having said so much I may further be asked whether 1 expect the reader 
to show what, to parody one of Mr. Broad's phrases, might be called “full 
expository acceptance” of this commentary. On that question I have already 
indicated my general opinions. It would be almost impossible for anyone to 
take more trouble over another man’s ideas than Mr. Broad has done here. 
Had McTaggart been alive I have little doubt that he would have accepted 
the accuracy of Mr. Broad's account of his philosophy both in larger and in 
smaller matters and would have gladly admitted the legitimacy and value of 
his criticisms. That is not to say that he might not have replied very effectively 
to many of the criticisms; but lacking McTaggart ’s powers, I am afraid I am 
unequal to the task of venturing upon a counter-examination. 

For myself, however (to mention no other matters), I confess that I should 
very much like to have some inkling of the views of McTaggart 's post-exislent 
spirit upon Mr. Broad’s account of the Specious Present, and upon the dis- 
tinction between continuants and occurrences in its relation to absolute 
becoming. On the former point I am substantially on Mr. Broad’s side. The 
way in which McTaggart and many of his contemporaries and successors spoke 
of the Specious Present seems to me to have been an open scandal, and I 
greatly admire Mr. Broad’s attempt to remove the scandal (together with his 
similar remarks upon the perception of spatial boundaries). Nevertheless, I 
doubt whether a presented temporal stretch docs appear “to tail off uniformly 
from a maximum at its later boundary.” I think we have to distinguish 
between w'hat is ostensibly “going” and what is ostensibly “gone.” The former 
is presented (although in part strictly past), but it seems to me that the 
appearance of “going” does not occur until the presented entity is very nearly 
gone, and so that a part of the presented stretch (although strictly past) docs 
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not even seem to be “going/ 1 As to continuants and occurrents, I admire 
Mr. Broad's confidence in the ultimate metaphysical validity of this dis- 
tinction, but have to confess that I do not share it. Indeed, I believe that 
McTaggart was in the right and his examiner in the wrong. What is the 
“absolute becoming" of a continuant except an occurrence? What is a con- 
tinuant except its history ? What ultimately is the distinction between what 
Mr. Broad calls “quasi-continuants" and genuine ones? I am also very doubt- 
ful about what Mr. Broad repeatedly says about "dispositions." I allow that 
in talking, e.g., about a self we include hypothetical propositions about what 
it would do or might have done. That is a legitimate way of speaking, but it 
does not prove that a self at any given time is more than its history up to 
that time (unless the “history" is a set of propositions about it) or that it is 
a (developing?) “continuant" that in some mysterious way takes to itself a 
“history." 

But I must stop. I cannot, without arbitrariness, select such smaller 
questions for separate discussion, and sub specie temporis must acquiesce in 
the frustration of my desire to do so. I would only say that if any reader 
detects traces of what Mr. Broad would call “fulfilled aversion" in reading 
this review, I beg him to neglect my halting efforts and go to the book itself. 
He will have no fulfilled aversion if he reads as much of it as appeals to him, 
and then the rest (if any). 

1 have noticed very few misprints, or other instances of what I take to be 
slips. On page 19 (last line), (i) should be (ii). On page 148, I.17, "discretely" 
should be “discreetly." It seems to me that on page 309, lines 30 and 32, 
“last" should be “first" and “first" should be “last.” In the neighbourhood 
of (and including) page 334 there is an eruption of the word “presently” 
that, although a Scot, I find puzzling. On page 783, “include” should be 
“includes." John Laird. 


A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz. By Bf.rtrand Russell, 
New impression with a new preface (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. 1937. Pp- xx iii “i- 311. Brice 12s. 6d.) 

This book originally published in 1900 by the Cambridge University Press 
has been out of print for some time. It is now reissued by Allen & Unwin 
without ary modification either of type or of paging, but with a new preface. 
The only thing that is changed is the paper and the binding. 

The reissue is to bo welcomed. Mr. Russell’s discussions are always sug- 
gestive, however much one may disagree with his interpretation; and as the 
hook has taken its place among the small number of influential expositions 
of Leibniz, it is very desirable that it should be generally accessible. 

The main thesis of the book can be stated somewhat as follows. Any 
philosophy which is based on the notion of substance must be either a monistic 
pantheism, such as that of Spinoza, or a monadistic atheism (pp. 172, 185). A 
philosophy of substance cannot be t heist ic. Now Leibniz expounds a philosophy 
°f substance which is both monadistic and t heist ic. The whole of the theolo- 
gical part is, however, not merely inconsistent with his philosophy, but 
extraneous to it, and can therefore be cut out from the main exposition of 
us philosophy. When this is done, the purely monadistic part can be shown 
° follow from five premisses, three of which are mutually inconsistent, 
^ihnizs philosophy is then inconsistent with itself, but his greatness as a 
P losopher is due to the fact that his work brings out clearly the incon- 
fctency of his premisses. 
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I can only touch on a few important points. The first of Mr. Russell's 
premisses is, that every proposition has a subject and a predicate, and he 
thinks that this premiss is responsible for what he considers Leibniz’s mis- 
takes in the treatment of relations, aggregates, space,, and time (pp. 12-15), 
He interprets Leibniz as holding that relations between terms are accidents 
of the mind contemplating the terms, that propositions about number are 
mental, that abstraction is falsification, and that space and time are sub- 
jective. For none of these entities can enter into strict subject-predicate 
propositions. Hence Mr. Russell regards the epithets which frequently occur 
in Leibniz, “a purely ideal being," "a being of reason," "a mental entity" (or 
more frequently, "a semi-mental entity") as "abusive epithets" (p. 129). 

In all this, I think, Mr. Russell fails to do justice to Leibniz’s treatment of 
ideal entities, and he fails because his first premiss really includes two distinct 
principles, which ought to be stated separately. The first of these can be 
called purely logical. It is that every proposition can be treated as a com- 
plex entity containing a number of notions, and asserting that one set of 
notions is contained in another set. This Leibniz holds of every proposition, 
however complex. In this sense he would agree that every proposition can 
be treated as having a subject and a predicate. Rut from this principle nothing 
of an ontological character would follow. For that we need a different principle, 
which is ontological. It is that nothing can be strictly said to be real which 
is not a substance. All entities not substances are ideal, and have when con- 
sidered in themselves no existence, but are derived by some process, of 
abstraction, comparison, aggregation, etc., from substances. Though not real, 
they are, however, not nothing, and their consideration is important for the 
understanding of substances. They are akin in nature to eternal truths. 

By including both these principles under the single principle that every 
proposition has a subject and a predicate, Mr. Russell can easily show that 
Leibniz’s metaphysics follows from his logic. It would be equally easy to show 
that Leibniz’s logic follows from his metaphysics. 1 believe that the whole 
dispute is futile, and that the two sides always went together in the thought 
of Leibniz. 

Mr. Russell’s third premiss is that "true propositions not asserting existence 
at particular times are necessary and analytic, but such as assert existence at 
particular times are contingent and synthetic." He admits that Leibniz does 
not use the terms analytic and synthetic, but he introduces them in order to 
make distinctions not clearly made by Leibniz, and argues that the use of 
the single pair, necessary and contingent, prejudices the issue in Leibniz's 
favour. 

The reply to this is that the use of the new pair involves a misinterpretation 
of Leibniz. According to Mr. Russell, Leibniz holds that every true proposition 
referring to mere possibles is analytic and necessary. Contingency conies in 
only in regard (a) to propositions asserting that something exists, and (b) to 
propositions asserting a connection between various actual predicates of a 
particular substance. Mr. Russell puts it (p. 28) : "All the predicates are 
necessarily connected with the subject, but no concrete predicates arc neces- 
sarily connected with each other." The first part of this statement is incorrect. 
It misses the distinction Leibniz makes between metaphysical necessity and 
hypothetical necessity. Again, if by a synthetic proposition is meant what it 
meant for Kant, viz. one which asserts of a subject a predicate not contained 
in the notion of the subject, and if all contingent propositions are synthetic, 
then all Leibniz’s discussions regarding contingency become nonsensical. 
For precisely what Leibniz asserts in those discussions is that there are two 
distinct ways in which a predicate can be contained in the notion of a subjee 
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— two distinct kinds of inesse — one of which makes the proposition asserting 
the connexion necessary, the other makes it contingent. This second kind of 
inesse is found in the realm of possibles, as well as the first kind, and the 
proof of the connection— even within the realm of possibles — involves an 
unending process which is as different from that by which metaphysically 
necessary propositions are proved as the number 1-414 is from V2. It is 
just this difference which is the mark of contingency. There are thus two 
points in which Leibniz’s account of contingency is in conflict with Mr. 
Russell's premiss: (i) it applies within the realm of possibles, (ii) contingent 
propositions are not synthetic. 

Again, there are some statements in Leibniz which would give colour to 
Mr. Russell's view that propositions asserting actual existence are synthetic, 
but this view is nevertheless quite out of keeping with the main tendency of 
Leibniz's philosophy, and there are far more passages asserting the contrary. 

A synthetic proposition would, in fact, be a proposition which asserted a con- 
nection between S and P without any ground in the nature of S. And it is 
just this which I«eibniz always denies, on the basis of his principle of sufficient 
reason. There are, of course, many difficulties involved in Leibniz’s treatment 
of actual existence, of which the critical one is seen when it is asked in what 
way the notion of a substance considered as possible differs from the notion 
of the same substance actually existing. If there is no difference, then existence 
is not a predicate. If there is a difference, then existence is a predicate not 
contained in the notion of the substance considered as possible. Mr. Russell 
thinks Leibniz accepts the second alternative, and considers that he ought to 
have accepted the first. Thus Mr. Russell uses the second as the basis of his 
account of contingent propositions as synthetic, while pressing the first 
against Leibniz’s ontological proof of God’s existence. Leibniz was himself 
aware of the difficulty, and tried to meet it by defining existence as a predi- 
cate, but as a predicate different in character from ordinary predicates, and 
as having a different meaning as applied to God from the meaning it has as 
applied to created substances. A discussion of this would involve an article 
in itself; but one illustration will serve to show the trend of Leibniz’s 
thought, and at the same time bring out a feature which occurs several times 
in Mr. Russell’s treatment of Leibniz. 

T11 his new preface (p. vi) Mr. Russell quotes a sentence from a paper of 
1686 printed by Couturat in his Opuscules et Fragments lnidits de Leibniz , 
which he translates as follows: “I say therefore that the existent is the being 
which is compatible with most things, or the most possible being, so that all 
coexistent things are equally possible." Mr. Russell then proceeds to show the 
strange consequences which follow from this if it is taken as a definition of 
existence in the strict sense: no act of creation would lie needed, no divine 
decree, and so on ; and he concludes: "Here, as elsewhere, Leibniz fell into 
Spinozism whenever he allowed himself to be logical; in his published works, 
accordingly, he took care to be illogical.’’ 

Now the reader who turns up the passage in Couturat (p. 376) will find a 
curious fact. The sentence quoted is immediately succeeded by, “Or, what 
comes to the same thing, the existent is what pleases an intelligent and 
powerful being”; and then Leibniz goes on to note that this presupposes such 
a being to exist, so that the attempted definition will not do as it stands, and 
he goes on to modify it. 1 

Mr. Russell’s treatment is a good example of what 1 may call the malicious 
school of historical interpretation, which consists in the neglect of contexts 

Ret i^°S a ufsion of some other passages, see Couturat, “Sur la Metaphvsique do Leibniz,” 

Re °ue de Mitaphysiquc et de Aforottf, Jan. 190a, p. 13. 
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and backgrounds. In its context, Leibniz's suggested definition is an attempt 
to meet the difficulty already mentioned about the relation between possibility 
and existence. § 71 of this paper (p. 375) came to the conclusion that when 
we say A exists we mean that existence is contained in the notion of A . But 
then (§ 73) the question arises, what existence can mean beyond possibility, 
i.e. beyond essence. And Mr. Russell's quotation is the first provisional answer. 
By taking it out of its context, Mr. Russell gives it an interpretation it 
cannot bear in its context. For in its context it is restricted to created or 
dependent existence; by taking it out of its context Mr. Russell gives it the 
air of a definition of existence without any restriction. 

Mr. Russell has made no alterations in his 1900 text, so that on page 124, 
note 1, the error is still repeated that the term monad was used by Leibniz 
for the first time in 1696, and on page 188, note 1, the conclusion drawn by 
Stein from this erroneous date, viz. that Leibniz probably derived the term 
from van Helmont, is still accepted. Leibniz used the term monad in 
a letter to dc l’Hospital dated 12/22 July 1695 (G.M. II 294). The only modern 
writer of a book on Leibniz who is aware of this, so far as I know, is Iwanicki, 
in his Leibniz et les demonstrations mathdmatiques de V existence de Dieu (1933). 
(I pointed it out myself in the Proc. Arist. Soc. 1922-23.) 

The shadow of Spinoza lies over Mr. Russell's Leibniz. This is partly due 
to Mr. Russell’s belief that if Leibniz wanted a God he had no logical right 
to any but Spinoza’s; but there is also a general suggestion that Leibniz 
borrowed a great deal from Spinoza without acknowledging the debt. Mr. 
Russell is here, I think, too much influenced by Stein's Leibniz und Spinoza, 
a book which is in my opinion a very bad one, though very cleverly written. 
The only safe way of dealing with Stein is to look up the contexts of all his 
references, and to refuse to draw positive conclusions from negative evidence. 
Mr. Edwyn Bevan, in his Stoics and Sceptics (1913), mentions Stein’s Die 
Psychologic dev Stoa as "the worst book upon Stoicism which 1 know,” and 
warns those beginning the study of the subject against it (preface, p. 6). I 
have the same feeling about his Leibniz und Spinoza. It is still needed, how- 
ever, for some of the letters by and to Leibniz printed in the appendix. The 
Berlin edition of Leibniz is, c.g., misleading in regard to the correspondence 
of Schuller with Leibniz concerning the distribution of the copies of Spinoza’s 
Opera , not printing the letter of February 6, 1678, in which Schuller definitely 
says he has dispatched a copy to Leibniz. It was on the basis of the Berlin 
edition of Leibniz’s philosophical correspondence (forgetful of the letters 
printed in Stein) that I allowed myself to play with the idea that Leibniz 
might have received his copy in November 1 <>77, in an essay which 1 con- 
tributed to the recent volume of Seventeenth Century Studies, presented to 
Sir Herbert Grierson. The point was not of any importance for my purpose; 
but it illustrates the unfortunate position of the student of Leibniz in regard 
to his sources. He must not permit himself to depend on any single collection 
of Leibniz's works. From a somewhat similar point of view the collection of 
passages printed in Mr. Russell’s appendix should not be regarded as anything 
more than a set of signposts to the fuller passages from which they have been 
excerpted. For Leibniz, of all people, contexts and backgrounds are important. 

In his new preface Mr. Russell cites Couturat’s La Logique de Leibniz and 
his collection of the Fragments Inddits of Leibniz, as fully confirming his own 
views. Couturat's view of the metaphysics of Leibniz is to be found in the 
article in the Revue de Mdtaphysiquc cl de Morale for January 1902, to which 
I have already referred. Like everything Couturat wrote, it is of very groat 
value; but an examination of it would be out of place in this review. 

L. J. Russell. 
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philosophy and the Physicists. By L. S. Stebbing. (London: Methuen & Co. 

1937- Pp- xvi -f 295. Price 7s. 6d.) 

Professor Stebbing’s book is intended to assess the philosophical value, if 
any, of the numerous works in which certain eminent scientists have ex- 
pounded to the general public what they consider to be the implications of 
recent developments in mathematical physics. The writers whom she mainly 
discusses are Sir James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington. She complains, with 
some justice, that they both “approach their task through an emotional 
fog,” and both “present their views with an amount of personification and 
metaphor that reduces them to the level of revivalist preachers." This is a 
severe judgment, but it appears to me to be amply borne out by my own 
experience in reading their works, and by the quotations which Miss Stebbing 
gives. I find myself in complete agreement with her remark on p. 18, that 
"the fundamental objection to the modes of expression so dear to Eddington 
and Jeans ... is that such writing obfuscates the common reader whilst 
pretending to enlighten him." 

The two writers under discussion arc, as Miss Stebbing recognizes, of very 
different calibre when considered as contributors to philosophy. There is no 
evidence that Jeans has any serious contribution to make, and Miss Stebbing 
disposes of his puerilities in a couple of chapters. This massacre is too much 
like knocking down a sitting bird to be of mucli interest, and Miss Stebbing 
devotes the rest of her book to the more sportsmanlike exercise of peppering 
Eddington as he flits from one metaphor to another. No one who has read 
Eddington’s works can doubt that he has a genuine interest in philosophical 
questions, and one suspects that he may have something of importance to 
say about, them. But any philosophically trained reader is troubled by two 
defects. The first is stated by Miss Stebbing on p. 55. “He has nowhere ex- 
pounded his philosophical ideas in non-popular language." It is therefore very 
difficult to know whether his ideas are as confused as his language often is. 
# Thc second defect, which Miss Stebbing does not explicitly mention, is this. 
Most of the problems which Eddington discusses lead at the first or the second 
move into territory with which professional philosophers have long been 
familiar. This is full of linguistic and other pitfalls, many of which have 
been discovered, mapped out, and fenced round by philosophers in the course 
of ages. Anyone who enters these regions without having studied the most 
recent maos, and without knowing and using the technical apparatus which 
philosophers have devised in order to reduce the risks of exploration, is almost 
certain to fall into fallacies himself, or to lead his followers into them. Now 
there is no evidence in Eddington's writings that he has made the least attempt 
to prepare himself for philosophical investigation by studying the work of 
experts in the subject. (His naive use of the mouldy old metaphor of the 
telephone-exchange," e.g., is a case in point.) Of course no one can blame a 
man for not studying a foreign subject when he has been engaged in making 
the most profound and original contributions to his own science, which has 
been changing and advancing with unprecedented rapidity. And no one wants 
aldington to stick entirely to his last and renounce his interest in philsosphy. 
Still, the fact remains that his lack of technical philosophical training, how- 
ever excusable it may be, is a most serious handicap to him in his excursions 
mto philosophy. 

fhe result of all this is that Eddington does lay himself open to very 
serious criticisms from a competent and clear-headed thinker with a thorough 
nov, edge of contemporary analytical philosophy, such as Miss Stebbing. 
1 11 ** * s ver y difficult to believe that all the verbal confusions which she 
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undoubtedly detects and points out are merely verbal. In order, that the 
reader may judge of this for himself, I will n6w go rapidly through 
Miss Stebbing 's book, mentioning briefly the more important of her 
criticisms. , ‘ /. 

The book is divided into four parts. In Part I Sir James Jeans is disposed 
of, and we need not linger to dance over his corpse. Part II is entitled The 
Physicist and the World . It describes, in four chapters, Eddington's views of 
the relation of physics to the external world, and to human sense-experience. 
In the first of these, Furniture of Earth , Miss Stebbing Ideals severely with 
Eddington's talk about his “two tables," the familiar and the* scientific one; 
with the statement that the table is not "really" solid; and so on. She suggests 
that it is as meaningless to talk of a " scientific table' * as to talk of a “ familiar 
electron or quantum." And she contends that, unless tables and floors were 
"really solid," we should not understand what was being said when we were 
told that certain other things or collections, e.g. a swarm of flics or the duck- 
weed on a pond, are not really solid. 

The second of these chapters, entitled The Symbolic World of. Physics, 
contains an attempt to elucidate Eddington’s statement that the aim of 
science is to "construct a world which shall be symbolic of the world of 
commonplace experience." Miss Stebbing begins by explaining Eddington’s 
contention that there are three kinds of law — identical, statistical, and con- 
trolling. She then makes some criticisms on points of detail in Eddington’s 
attempt to construct, from the minimum of data, a mathematical scheme in 
which the metrical, gravitational, and electro-magnetic fields arc all included. 
She ends, however, by admitting that " given the provision of adequate building 
material , such an inclusive construction could be made." But she attacks 
Eddington's conclusion that such laws as the conservation of mass, energy, 
momentum, the law of gravitation, and Maxwell's equations, are mere truisms 
and not controlling laws. I think that her doctrine can be stated as follows. 
Beside the three kinds of law distinguished by Eddington, there arc certain 
observable regularities in human sense-experience. She proposes to call these 
"natural laws," as contrasted with Eddington's "laws of Nature." Eddington 
pays lip-service to the importance of these, but Miss Stebbing thinks that he 
fails to take them seriously. Actually the concepts of mathematical physics 
were constructed and the laws of Nature were formulated in view of these 
natural law's. And, even if it had been possible in theory to start from the 
other end and construct an abstract system of mathematical physics in which 
the concepts and the laws arc so interconnected that the laws are truisms, 
there is no guarantee whatever that anything would have been found in our 
sensible experience to answer to the concepts and to obey the Iaw r s. 

An important point which Miss Stebbing makes in this chapter is that there 
seems to be some kind of mystification in Eddington’s writings due to the 
metaphorical w'ord "building." There seems to be a suggestion that, because 
physical scientists "build" the system of concepts which is theoretical physics, 
therefore in some sense everyone of us "builds" the external world to which 
these concepts apply. 

In the next chapter, The Descent to the Inscrutable , Miss Stebbing tries to 
discover the senses in which Eddington uses the phrases "the familiar world, ^ 
“the external world," "the scientific world," "the physical world,” "Nature, 
"the world of physics," and "the spiritual world," and how he supposes that 
these worlds are related to each other. What she finally condenses from clouds 
of metaphor may be roughly summarized as follows. The external world is 
known only as that which is capable of "sending messages" along nerve-fibres 
to people. These fibres are themselves part of the external world, and one cn 
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of each fibre leads into the brain of some person, which is, presumably, also 
a part of the external World. Each person's mind is inside his head, and the 
inner end. of each fibre is "in consciousness." Each mind thus "receives the 
messages" whicl* are conveyed from the external world through nerve-fibres 
to its brain. It then and there, without being conscious of doing so, "trans- 
forms" and "dresses tfp” the messages in spatial, substantial, coloured, 
scented forms. And finally it becomes conscious of these products of its own 
unwitting action.,.The familiar world is the world of chairs, tables, trees, and 
the common thingg of daily life. But, in consequence of the theory about the 
external world, the messages, the transforming, and dressing-up, etc., Edding- 
ton concludes that the familiar world is a delusion, spun by the mind of each 
of us for himself under the mistaken impression that he is just translating 
messages from the external world. The two phrases, "the scientific world" 
and "the world of physics ," arc almost certainly synonymous. But it is ex- 
tremely difficult to know what is meant by "the physical world," and how it 
is related to "Nature" and to "the world of physics." Miss Stebbing quotes a 
number of passages which show the difficulty in discovering what Eddington 
means by these terms. The most plausible view of his meaning seems to be 
that the physical world is a complex of metrical symbols, that these symbols 
"shadow" the familiar world, but that experience as a whole contains more 
than can be shadowed by metrical symbols. 

Naturally Miss Stebbing has little difficulty in making hay of all this talk 
of "messages," "mind-spinning," "editors,” "shadowing,” and so on. Edding- 
ton seems never to have asked himself the question: "If the relation between 
the external world and the familiar world and myself were as I have stated, 
how could I possibly know or have any rational ground for believing it to be 
so?" He seems never to have considered seriously what is involved in the 
metaphor of "messages," "symbolizing," and "decoding." I think that it is 
in this part of his philosophy, more than in any other, that his lack of 
familiarity with the work of competent professional philosophers has let 
him down. 

These criticisms arc carried further in the next chapter, called Consequences 
of Scrutinizing the Inscrutable, which Miss Stebbing prefaces with a cryptogram 
concealing a quotation from Eddington’s writings. She begins by pointing 
out, quite correctly, that * Eddington has not attempted, and has never felt 
the need to attempt, to deduce religion from modern physics, or to base 
religion o i scientific discovery." His contention is that physics itself, as a 
science, requires a certain supplementation which the physicist as such cannot 
provide. Physics is concerned only with "pointer-readings" and their inter- 
connections. These correspond in certain ways to sensible objects in the 
familiar world, but the latter are merely products of "mind-spinning." It 
seems obvious to Eddington that the pointer-readings and their interconnec- 
tions must, as he puts it, lx? "attached to some unknown background" in the 
external world. E.g. colours, which he regards as mental products, symbolize 
electro-magnetic waves in the world of physics, and electro-magnetic waves 
111 * urn symbolize something in the external worltl whose intrinsic nature is 
unknown. 

Miss Stebbing naturally asks: "How, on Eddington’s own principles, can 

e or even susjxsct that physical entities symbolize anything what- 

ever. She carefully analyses Eddington’s examples of the antiquarians who 
^iscover a book of completed chess-games, after all knowledge of chess has 
certa/ ° St - °* dec<x * in 8 cryptograms; and of assigning certain call-signals to 
for th 1 w ^ re 3 ess "^ a ^ ons • She points out that in every such case it is essential 
c deciphering individual to have certain detailed knowledge to which 
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there could be no analogy in the case of an individual who treats a physical 
entity as a symbol of an unknown something. * 

Lastly, even if one did somehow acquire the idea of an “unknown bacte 
ground/* and did somehow come to believe that physical entities symbolize 
items in it, how could one hope to learn anything further about the items 
which they symbolize? Eddington’s answer seems to be as follows. There is 
one sensible object, viz. one's own brain, such that the pointer-readings which 
correspond to it in the world of physics symbolize something that is known 
to oneself directly as a thinking and willing subject. The suggestion is that this 
can be generalized and extended to the objects symbolized by other sets of 
pointer-readings. Miss Stebbing’s criticism is as follows. No one is aware of 
his own brain either as a sensible object or as a set of pointer-readings, though 
a person may be aware of another 1 s brain as a set of pointer-readings. Each 
person is directly aware only of himself and never of another, as a thinking 
and willing subject. Hence no one is in a position to make the identification 
which Edington postulates. * 

Part III is concerned with Causality and Human Freedom. In the first 
chapter Miss Stebbing explains how the problem presented itself to Huxley 
and to Mill. (There is a delightful misprint in the Bibliography on p. 288, 
where a synthetic “eminent Victorian'* is exhibited under the name of 
“Thomas Hill Huxley." Miss Stebbing confesses that she cannot abide 
Huxley, and I should like to believe that this is what has caused her to 
conflate him with Green.) 

In the second chapter Miss Stebbing explains what is meant by a “determin- 
istic scheme of law," with reference to the Laplacean ideal calculator. She 
explains that it has room for statistical laws, but. that it regards them as 
derivative from deterministic laws. She then gives an account, first of Hohr’s 
model of the atom, and then of Heisenberg's Uncertainty Principle; and 
shows how they are incompatible with a completely deterministic scheme of 
law. In quantum phenomena the Laplacean calculator could not begin his 
calculations, because he could not know the initial conditions precisely, and 
this lack of knowledge would not be due to any defect in his mind or his 
instruments, it would be inherent in the very nature of physical measurement. 
We have now to accept statistical laws which are not derivable from determin- 
istic laws. She ends the chapter by saying that “the discovery of the uncer- 
tainty relations does involve a considerable change in our attitude to determin- 
ism," and by expressing a doubt whether it has precisely those philosophical 
consequences which Jeans and Eddington believe it to have. 

In the next chapter Miss Stebbing considers the consequences and tries to 
justify her doubt. She reduces the inquiry to the following three questions: 
(1) Is there any sense in which it is true to say that science has been based on 
determinism? (2) What is the connection between determinism, prediction, 
and rationality? (3) Why should there bo such glee, in some quarters, and 
such gloom, in others, at the rejection of determinism? 

The discussion of the first question is lengthy, and not, I think, very well 
arranged. In the course of it Miss Stebbing says that she herself feels difficulties 
in the notion that statistical laws are fundamental; that she is not sure that 
these difficulties may not be due to prejudice; that she is open to conviction, 
and that this notion will not become clear until it has been associated with a 
satisfactory theory of probability in general and of a priori probability in 
particular. This seems to me to- be a good point. Next she observes that we 
did not need to wait for the Uncertainty Principle in' order to know that a 
prediction by means of physical laws is uncertain. Even if we could have 
kept to the deterministic scheme, our belief in any alleged law would have 
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been at best highly probable opinion and never certain knowledge. She thinks 
that Eddington has made statements which are likely to mislead his readers 
on this matter. Then she enumerates and discusses four different alternatives 
in connexion with the interpretation of Heisenberg's Uncertainty Principle. 
She thinks that Eddington accepts the third of these, and Heisenberg the 
second, which, in her opinion, excludes the third. The fourth is her own 
suggestion, and I must confess that I do not understand it. In two successive 
paragraphs on p. 202, referring to this fourth alternative, she says (a) that it 
would be generally admitted that space and time, “in any ordinary sense,” 
have no significance in the microphysical domain , and (b) that “we encounter 
only bodies that are very large compared with an electron .” It is not easy to 
reconcile the clauses which I have italicized in these two statements. Lastly, 
Miss Stebbing makes a severe, and in my opinion wholly justified, criticism 
on the extremely confused and confusing use which Eddington makes of the 
word “inference,” with special reference to his statement that “the world of 
physics is populated with inferences ,” and to his muddled remarks about “the 
shadow of the moon on Cornwall in 1999“ being “already in the world of 
inference All these discussions are interesting and important; but I am not 
left at the end of thgjn with any very clear idea of Miss Stebbing’s answer to 
her original question, viz. “Was science ever based on determinism?” 

After this long discussion of her first question, Miss Stebbing considers 
that she is justified in answering her second question in a few lines. I gather 
that she agrees with Eddington that intelligibility is not bound up witt a 
scheme of deterministic laws, and that it is quite compatible with the Uncer- 
tainty Principle and with the ultimate laws of physics being statistical. ’ 

Her third question «nay be taken along with the next chapter, entitled 
Human Freedom and Responsibility, for “the glee of some” at the recent 
setback to physical determinism is due to the fact that they think that physics 
now leaves room for freedom and responsibility, whilst formerly it did not. 

The point with which Eddington is specially concerned here is the follow- 
ing. Certain bodily movements, such as intelligent speaking and writing, 
express the conclusions of processes of reasoning. Others are actions or absten- 
tions which accord with a resolution which has been made after a considerable 
mental struggle. Now Eddington is concerned with the possibility that such 
bodily movements arc not completely determined by physical causes. He 
assumes that, if they were so determined, they could not be also determined 
in any degree by the mental processes, such as reasoning and resolving, which 
led up to the experience which these movements express. If, on the other 
hand, they zre not completely determined by physical causes, these mental 
processes may have been essential factors in their causal ancestry. This is, 
of course, the view* of common sense, and it seems to be part of what we mean 
when we hold ourselves responsible for our speaking, writing, and keeping or 
breaking of resolutions. 

Now Eddington admits that the Principle of Indeterminacy docs not leave 
nearly a wide enough loophole to make any practical difference here. He has 
to postulate^ measure of macroscopic indeterminacy in the case of human 
brains and nervous systems, which the principle will not guarantee. Miss 
Stebbing insists on this fact, and considers that Eddington is altogether on 
the wrong line. She holds, so far as I can understand, that the only hopeful 
hne of attack is to show, not that physics can be reconciled with the fact of 
responsibility, but that no reconciliation i&. needed because there is really no 
conflict. She is inclined to think that Eddington tacitly accepts the uncritical 

ualism ©f the plain man; that this leads to pseudo-problems; and that what 
ls necde< * Is a radical discussion of the notion of a psycho-physiological person 
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and of the distinction which a person draws between himself and his environ- 
ment. 

In the earlier part of Chapter X Miss Stebbing discusses the notion of 
responsibility on her own account, and mentions and criticizes recent attempts 
by Mr. Wisdom, Prof. L. J. Russell, and the present reviewer to analyse 
it and to trace its implications. Mr. Wisdom’s treatment is described as 
“curiously old-fashioned"; and a criticism on it by Miss Helen Smith, which 
may be annihilating in its full context, but is certainly not very convincing 
as quoted by Miss Stebbing, receives extremely high marks. I think we may 
summarize this part of the book by saying that Miss Stebbing here confines 
herself to “warming the teapot," but that she does this with such virtuosity 
that we are encouraged to hope for another book in which she will make 
delicious tea. 

Lastly, she is inclined to think that the Uncertainty Principle and the 
correlated changes in physics have one and only one legitimate bearing on the 
question of freedom and responsibility. They reinforce, in a particularly 
obvious way, a fact which is well known to all competent philosophers, but 
is constantly ignored in popular discussions on free-will and determinism, 
viz. the fact that “compulsion" is no part of the meaning of causal determina- 
tion. And they give the quietus to the notion of the physical world as a kind 
of machine, an image which has often been carried over to human beings, 
and has played an important and detrimental part in the free-will controversy. 
“Nothing could be a more inadequate image for a human being," says Miss 
Stebbing, “than a pot or a machine, unless it be a hazy collection of qualities 
accidentally collocated and labelled with a name." 

The fourth Part, which concludes the book, is entitled The Changed Outlook, 
and consists of two chapters. The first of these is concerned with the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics, and with Eddington’s suggestion of an “entropy- 
clock" in the human brain, which gives us our notion of the direction of 
temporal process. Miss Stebbing considers that this suggestion is a silly 
solution of a meaningless problem. She asks the pertinent question: “If 
increase of entropy is the criterion of the distinction of earlier from later, how 
was it discovered that entropy increases as time goes on ?" 

The last chapter deals in a deservedly destructive way with the attempts 
of some foolish people to extract a tonic for their religious or ethical ideals 
from the latest speculations and discoveries of physics. 

In conclusion, I would express the opinion that we owe a debt of gratitude 
to Miss Stebbing for absenting herself for a while from the felicity of her own 
proper studies in order to do a much-needed work of intellectual scavenging. 
The labour itself cannot have been particularly pleasant for her, and she 
must often have felt that she might be better occupied than in clearing up 
the messes made by amateur philosophers. But at the end of it she must 
have enjoyed something of the exhilaration of a good housewife who has at last 
completed her spring-cleaning; and, were it not for the ill-omened associations 
of the phrase, we might congratulate her and her readers on the house being 
now “swept and garnished." C. D. Broad. 


Time and its Importance in Modern Thought. By M. F. Clkugii. (London. 
Methuen & Co. 1937. I*P- x + 308. Price 12s. Od.) 

This work was written as a thesis for the degree of Ph.D. in the University 
of London. Happy is the university that can extract such learning from its 
candidates for research degrees! 
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The scope of the thesis is a general survey of contexts in which "time" 
crops up, such as psychology, physics, logic, prediction, irreversibility, and 
it includes a critical discussion of the views of Kant, Bergson, Alexander, 
McTaggart, Broad, Dunne and others, strange bedfellows as some of these 
make. Whilst there is some sitting on the fence, and some prolixity of 
illustrative examples, the whole of the work is of interest. Perhaps the 
essential telling conclusions and views are somewhat buried in the mass, but 
they are always refreshing. 

It is a pity that writers on time are not forbidden the use of the word 
“time" altogether. We should perhaps then be surer what is being talked 
about — whether instant, the temporal sequence, interval, duration, becoming, 
the moving present, memory, simultaneity, periodicity, and so on, and we 
could thus avoid what Dr. Cleugh so often calls the hypostatization of time. 
Part of the trouble of the reader in studying Dr. Cleugh is to know when she 
is subscribing to this erection of time into a thing-in-itself, and when she is 
taking the more positivist view that there is no entity "time" with which 
we have any acquaintance but simply an ordered happening of events at 
ourselves . If only Dr. Cleugh had emphasized, in her own mind and for the 
benefit of the reader's, this prime fact of experience, how many circumlocu- 
tions and daisy-picking pathways back to her starting-point she would have 
saved herself! For example, in the chapter on physics she pays at least 
lip-service to the result of relativity that the simultaneity of two distant 
events is a matter of convention; in the chapter on logic she states that 
“the theory of relativity does not affect the certainty of the observer that 
two events, to him, took place at the same time ; hence the great importance 
of drawing a particular distinction between experienced simultaneity and 
simultaneity in the sense or senses in which it is used in physics." But 
"experienced simultaneity" refers to events in the observer's consciousness, 
at the observer, a simultaneity which is assessed by an immediate judgment, 
and it is used in this sense in physics, for events at the observer; physics 
shows that it is the simultaneity or non-simultaneity of two events not at 
the observer which is conventional. Yet on p. 213 (rather late on in the book) 
she says that "objectively it must be true that they (i.e. two events) are 
simultaneous or that one did in fact happen before the other, and it is this 
'happening' which is absolute and fundamental — and which is entirely 
unaffected by any stellar traveller." What does she mean by "objectively"? 
Wc have only different observers’ different assignments of simultaneity or 
non-simultaneity to the two events. I suspect that she has not really under- 
stood the master-discovery of Einstein, or grasped the importance of the 
circumstance that judgments as to simultaneity can only be made by the 
observer for events at himself. 

Again, on p. 5 there occurs the sentence "the problem of time is one of 
the hardest with which the philosopher has to deal," but what is meant by 
"the problem of time" we have not yet been told. Even to ask this question 
is to indulge in that hypostatization of time which the author so often 
condemns, and rightly. If the problem is "What is time?" the author gives 
her answer on p. 278 by saying that "wc are bound to take time as an ultimate 
datum and to take a very simple view of it as being the name we give to 
the happenings of events." But this is a definition, not a problem. We should 
first define time, then state a problem arising out of the definition. The author 
her meaning by saying that "A happens, and then B happens, and 
h happening’ and 'and then' are to be taken as ultimate." But this misses 
precision. As above, "and then" applies only to happenings at the observer, 

8 an immediate judgment. A little later she answers her question "What is 
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time?” in a single phrase as "the alogical element in the universe,” which is a 
metaphysical judgment, in contrast to the former psychological one. There 
seems to the reviewer to be no justification for the imputation of alogicality 
to time; it seems to derive from the view that static or timeless geometry is 
the furthest extension of logic. But geometry is just* logic working in a field 
where the axioms are axioms of order, and it can be properly extended to a 
field in which the element "point” is replaced by the element "event” and 
events are ordered according to an axiom assigning a temporal sequence at 
the observer. The analysis of moving sets of points is just as logical as that 
of stationary sets. The author maintains (p. 282) that logic, in the sense of 
abstract consistency, is seriously insufficient by reason of its exclusion of 
time. But I am unable to understand what is meant by this "time” which 
logic is held to exclude, more especially as I appreciate the many wise things 
the author has to say as to the merely grammatical appearance of time. 

After these criticisms it is a pleasure to recognize the author's strong 
common sense on the subject of irreversibility. "I am inclined to think that 
the question of irreversibility is in a sense almost irrelevant to time, and that 
what we mean by the unidirectionality of time is not a matter of ‘musts' 
and 'cannots* but just a matter of fact. It just happens so” (p. 223). Again, 
"we are enabled to take the very simple and, I think, correct view that the 
happening of events is ultimate and transcends any talk of reversibility. As 
far as time-order is concerned it seems to me unmeaning to ask if it could 
be ‘reversed.* ” Apart from the hedging ‘‘in a sense,” this is admirable; if we 
mean by time-order a sequence at the observer, then the events just have 
this order — if we take them in any other, it is not the time-order. 

To go back to the "problem of time,” the reviewer concedes at once that 
there is much more to our temporal cognitions than simple awareness of a 
simultaneity or of a beforc-and-after relation for events at the observer: 
there is the immediate awareness of a distinction between two rates of change 
as viewed, and its integrated form in the immediate awareness or impression 
of one interval being greater or less than another, however the impression 
may be related to the corresponding physical measures; there is the impression 
of something more than the element ‘‘instant” in the "specious present"; 
there is the consciousness of something real in the vague notion of a "future” 
event; there is the greater blurredness (or sometimes acuteness) of more 
distant memories; and so on. Any comprehensive metaphysic or psychological 
treatment must fuse these together. But it is important to recognize that 
physics by itself can be constructed on the basis of one of ihese judgments 
alone — the before-and -after relation for events at the observer. This axiom 
of order amongst events proves ultimately to be adequate for setting up 
satisfactory schemes of time-measurement, but of course only after con- 
siderable analysis. One example of such analysis is contained in the work of 
Robb. An analysis of a more general kind can be constructed on the following 
lines. 

The crude, older view was that wc measure time (that is, the physicists 
measure time) by using a periodic phenomenon. The trouble then is that wc 
have no test by which we can assess a phenomenon as strictly periodic, 
unless we use laws of mechanics stated in terms of the very time-measure wo 
are anxious to fix, so that we have no absolute means of knowing the laws 
of mechanics to be true. Clearly no fundamental analysis can be carried ou 
along this circular route. We must attempt to erect a scheme of time- 
measurement on the sole basis of our axiom of order. Here the reviewer par s 
company with his author. "All measurement,” she says (p. 39). "°* wh ateve * 
kind, depends on the use of a standard unit.” This is to be in far too muc 
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of a hurry. Primitive systems of measurement rarely depend on the use of a 
unit; they depend on the use of ordinal numbers. For example, primitively 
visibility is measured on a scale of one to ten; winds are measured on the 
Beaufort scale; earthquakes used to be measured on the Rossi-Forel scale; 
and there is an ordinal scale of hardness described in the most used collection 
of laboratory tables. The most familiar example of an ordinal scale is the 
empirical temperature scale — Fahrenheit or Centigrade — which arbitrarily 
assigns equal steps of temperature to equal increments in the expansion of a 
column of mercury. True, equality of increment is tested by comparison 
with a standard length (say i mm.), but the resulting measure of temperature 
is essentially ordinal; the equal subdivision of the standard length, even 
when this has been satisfactorily defined, affords no guarantee of equal 
subdivision of the degree of temperature. Such thermometer readings are 
ultimately made ‘'absolute*’ by an appeal to a law of nature — the second law 
of thermodynamics. These examples suggest that for time-measurement, 
where the observer is par excellence in a position to arrange events in an order, 
an arbitrary ordinal measure of time is the logical starting-point. An arbitrary 
correlation of events at the observer with members of the well-ordered 
continuum of real numbers may be said to constitute a clock for that observer, 
arbitrarily graduated. 

Having got thus far, and defined a clock, we can propound genuine problems 
as opposed to our author’s "What is time?** The first fundamental problem 
of this kind is now this: given one observer A with his clock (arbitrarily 
graduated), can he convey information to a second observer B not coincident 
with A (and so possibly "moving’’ in any manner relative to A) so that B 
can graduate his clock (or temporal experience) in such a way that a meaning 
can be attached to saying that the two observers possess clocks identically 
graduated ? And, if so, how ? For these questions to have a meaning, it must 
be possible for the two observers to communicate with one another; for in 
the absence of intercommunication each observer could graduate his clock 
arbitrarily. Such communication amounts to the transmission of light-signals. 
Assuming no properties of light save that a light-signal dispatched from A 
and reflected back by B returns to A at a clock-reading later than the clock- 
reading of dispatch, this problem can be solved. Its solution depends on a 
study of symmetry relations, but the space of a review does not permit the 
solution to be reproduced here. 

The second problem then is: if A, having arbitrarily graduated his clock, 
convey j information to B, C, D . . .so that each graduates his clock in the 
same way' as A has done, what are the restrictions on the "motions’* of B, 
C. D . . . relative to A (i.e. what conditions are satisfied by A’s observations 
of B, C, D . . .) for B’s clock now to be identical with C’s, and so for each 
possible pair? This problem can also be solved. When all these conditions 
are satisfied, the class of observers A, B, C . . . possess a common measure 
of time. Out of this class of observers various kinematic entities can be 
constructed, analogous to " figures’ 1 in geometry*. The third problem is to 
determine the theorems which state properties of these (moving) figures — in 
other words, the dynamical laws which will be followed in the presence of 
such kinematic constructs. This is another technical problem, but it can also 

e so ^ vc d by using sufficient logical pressure, and it can be shown how to 
construct kinematic entities which actually obey the laws of dynamics inferred 

o hold good in their presence. The fourth problem is: can we find a regradua - 
of th° • * S 0riginall y arbitrarily graduated clock such that the restatement 

. ® ln ferred laws of dynamics in terms of the newly graduated time-scale 
cides with the statement of the laws of dynamics known to empirical 
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physics ? This problem, again, can be solved. We can then make an appeal 
to experience and identify the mode of time-measurement constructed by 
purely logical processes, as regraduated, with the time-measure t of ordinary 
physics. We are then able to account for the origin of this measure r of 
physical time if the universe as a whole exhibits the character of that kinematic 
entity in the presence of which the "laws of nature" in question were inferred 
to hold good. Modern astronomical research — we make our last appeal to 
experience — shows that the system of the nuclei of the extra-galactic nebulae 
may be identified with such a kinematic entity. The universe is thus funda- 
mentally its own clock; and the distribution in it of matter-in-motion provides 
it with both a system of time-measurement and a set of dynamical (and 
gravitational) laws, and we thus realize Mach’s ideal of ascribing gravitation 
and the laws of mechanics to the actual content of the universe. I should 
add that we cannot of course assess the motions of the contents of the universe 
by to-and-fro light-signals. Instead we observe red-shifts in spectra, and the 
investigation has to be completed by inferring certain of the laws of optics. 
The wheel of investigation comes full cycle: we end with the optical laws 
which will hold good amongst our observers’ observations of the atomic 
absorption and emission processes at one another, and so verify that the 
constructed kinematic entity is realized in nature. 

It is of course impossible to convey in this article any of the details of the 
foregoing investigation. 1 Nor is it possible to explain the distinction between 
the r-scale of mechanical laws and a closely allied regraduated /-scale in 
terms of which optical phenomena find their simplest description. In the 
/-mode of description, the universe appears as expanding and spectral red- 
shifts are understood as Doppler effects; in the r-mode, the universe appears 
as non-expanding, and red-shifts are due to a secular acceleration of atomic 
frequency at the observer as compared with the atomic frequency which 
was emitted long ago by the distant atom. The time-measure r of an event 
proves to be an invariant, the same for all fundamental observers, wherever 
situated, and so leads to an absolute Newtonian assessment of simultaneity 
by these observers, on the r-scale. 

This final result may comfort those, Dr. Cleugh amongst them, who have 
a hankering after "objective simultaneity." I can only hope that they are in 
a more enviable position than that of the mathematical physicist chronicled 
in the rhyme: 

"A mathematician of piety 
Was relativist to satiety, 

But he mixed in his mind 
Each different kind 
Of meaning of simultanujty.” 

E. A. Milne. 


The Realm of Truth. Book Third of "Realms of Being " By George Santayana. 
(London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 1937. Pp. xiv -|- 142. Price 10s.) 

I must warn the readers of these few lines (if there should be any readers) 
honestly at the outset that what I am here setting down is not a review bu 
a "grouse." My excuse for this proceeding is that, after more than one reading, 
I do not feel competent to review Professor Santayana's book, because, than s 

1 In which the writer has been materially helped by Mr. G. J. Whitrow. 
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perhaps to my own imbecility, I do not understand it at all; but I do feel 
equal to a "grouse 1 * which I think is justified. What I first want to complain 
of is exactly what I know will recommend these pages to some readers, the 
amount of "fine writing" they contain. I mean writing which, in its way, 
not merely seems fine, but is fine. There is a dainty preciosity about the 
author's diction, and a perpetual recurrence of picturesque metaphor, which 
remind one at some times of the style of Agathon's encomium of Eros in the 
Symposium , and at others of the nobly bom English writer who expressly 
calls his most ambitious essay a Rhapsody. 

Mr. Santayana's style is, indeed, better than that of either Shaftesbury or 
Agathon; it recalls Walter Pater and not Gorgias. But the trouble, to my 
mind, is that I do not believe philosophy can be written successfully in the 
manner of Pater, however excellent that manner may be for some other 
purposes. Urania, if it is she who presides over philosphers, is, in Plato's 
phrase, one of the "severer Muses." It is not for her to charm us by the 
ingenuity of an egg-dance among bewildering metaphors. As I was wrestling 
with Mr. Santayana's pages, I turned sometimes for refreshment after one of 
his chapters to St. Thomas Aquinas, and words will not describe the relief 
I got by doing so. The “ox" of the Dominican order cannot trip it like 
Mr. Santayana; his tread is neither "light" nor "fantastic," and the compiler 
of morccaux choisis could never be likely to include any extracts from him 
in an anthology of the beauties of European prose. And yet I think that a 
^/Aocro^o?, at any rate, will feel that there is a beauty about a piece of 
exposition by him which is regularly misused by writers on philosophy who 
arc preoccupied with the anxiety to produce literature. I mean the austere 
beauty which comes from the single-minded desire to say what you believe 
to be true and why you Ixdieve it to be true as straightforwardly as a man 
may, without one thought of verbal graces and adornments. A writer with 
Mr. Santayana's native gift of expression could clearly do the same thing if 
he would, and do it beautifully. Why does he impair the effect of his own work 
by his incessant quest after picturesque metaphor? Why must I, as I try to 
read him, find myself over and again, like Hamlet, praying that he would 
"leave” his no doubt graceful "faces and begin"? What have I really learned 
about truth, for example, when I have read (p. ix) that it is "a furrow which 
matter must plough upon the face of essence" ? Or what is really contributed 
to the understanding of the moral judgement when we are told (p. 73) 
that "the cry How beautiful ! or How good! may be sincere, and it may 
be applauded, but it is never true? If sincere, such a cry is also never 
false." 

I suppose that my distaste for the picturesque metaphors in which the 
author indulges himself so freely is, at bottom, largely due to a conviction 
that the metaphors are something more than metaphors; they are pieces of 
a myth, and a myth which impresses one as false. All through the chapters 
which deal with the different varieties of truths (commonly so-called) Professor 
Santayana, like the Socialist park-orator in Punch, is not so much "arguing" 
as "telling us." It is assumed that we know already from his earlier volumes 
that there is a "boundless realm" of essences, and that only some of these 
essences are "exemplified" in "existence," those of them, namely, which 
tk VG » Cen sc * zet * u P° n * apparently very much at haphazard, by "matter." 

hat matter” should have made just the selection which it has made has 
apparently to be taken as a merely inexplicable fact which lies outside the 
p ot of the story the philosopher has to tell, much as Aristotle says the reasons 
y iphigenia is a priestess among the Tauri. and why her brother comes to 

e spot are outside the plot of a "typical" Iphigcnia (which is concerned 
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only with the brother's danger of dying by his sister's hand, the mutual 
recognition, and the escape). But what if to a reader like myself this whole 
presupposed story of the boundless realm of essences, and the random 
selection (if you can call it so) of some of them for "exemplification," appears 
just as fantastic as any of Blake’s monotonous stories about Urizen, or Ore, 
or Albion? Then we may appreciate, as I hope I do, a great many of the 
writer’s obiter dicta , or admire his fecundity in metaphor, but we shall come 
away disappointed to have learned nothing in principle about the "realm” 
of truth. 

This is just the predicament in which, whether by my own fault or not, I 
find myself. For the whole notion of a "boundless realm’’ of essences about 
which I can apparently know what they are and what their relations with 
each other are, though they are and eternally will be without any "exc triplica- 
tion” in existence, seems to me the veriest fairy-tale. If there is such an 
infinity of essences without "exemplification," for the life of me I do not 
know whether it was by a voyage of exploration into that realm that Lewis 
Carroll discovered the Jubjub and the Bandersnatch, or not. How does one dis- 
tinguish a poet’s imaginative flight into the aether of eternal "unexemplified” 
essence from the merest ravings of delirium ? 

It is, I take it, not without sound reason that so many philosophers, and 
those not the least among that goodly band, have dwelt on the thoughts 
that the essentia of a thing is not id quod est, but id quo res cst, that possibility 
presupposes actuality and the like. Is not an entirely "unexemplified” essence 
ex vi termini an essence of nothing at all, and is not that a contradiction in 
set terms? In words Mr. Santavama comes very close to admitting the point. 
"The truth," he says, is "the whole ideal system of qualities and relations 
which the world has exemplified or will exemplify [italics mine]." His "un- 
exemplified essences” then do not belong to the sphere of truth. But he is 
still haunted by the notion that we can and do make valuable excursions 
beyond this sphere into the "boundless” world of pure essences. If so, on 
the assumption that these pure essences have a being prior to and independent 
of the accident that "matter” embodies them in examples, how, to repeat 
my question, does one distinguish between such fruitful exercise of the poetic 
or mythopoeic imagination and the babblings of the veriest lunacy ? Or arc 
all such excursions equally fruitful? If they are not, then, it seems to me, 
there is a primordial something (Mr. Santayana’s eminent colleague, Or. 
Whitehead, has named it the primordial "nature of God"), which eternally 
discriminates real possibilities from the really impossible, and this something 
is no pure essence, but a res quae cst, a primary existent, and the supreme 
business of metaphysics is with this "necessarily existing being.” 

Naturally these remarks mean that in my own opinion the foundations of 
philosophy have been wrongly laid in the two volumes to which the present 
book is a sequel, and that by inevitable consequence the discussions of the 
present volume, however happy they may be and are in incidental observa- 
tions. present us with a picture of the "realm of truth" which is out of focus. 
My dissatisfaction involves, of course, no disparagement of the author’s high 
abilities, and as I cannot, in dealing with this volume, take issue with 
the real source of my disagreement, the doctrines of its precursors, my 
expression of dissatisfaction has, as I said, to wear the appearance of a 
"grouse." 

A. E. Taylor. 
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Mature and Mind . Selected essays of Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. (New 
York: Columbia University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 1937. Pp. x -f 509. Price 18s. 6d.) 

This volume contains thirty-seven essays selected from the author's 
writings (a bibliography of which is appended) and presented to him by 
Amherst College on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. The "Confessions" 
(reprinted from Contemporary American Philosophy , 1930) is followed by 
nineteen essays under the heading, "Metaphysics and Logic,” and these by 
twelve under the heading, "Consciousness and Cognition." A final section 
contains five "Addresses." The order of presentation in each section is 
chronological. But no one, it is to be hoped, would make the bad mistake of 
trying to read them as an orderly development of a system of doctrine. 
Their consistency lies in the consistency of temperament, and their develop- 
ment in that which is appropriate to the sense of philosophical values. 

So many foolish things have been said concerning the relation between a 
man’s philosophy and his temperament that the more circumspect are content 
to leave the topic alone. But if ever a serious study of the subject should be 
made, this volume will afford an invaluable source of suggestions. In one of 
the most delightful of the essays, the author writes as follows on the doctrine 
of Creation: “There is about it a simple yet subtle beauty, which the imagi- 
native arc quick to appreciate and which even the dull may feel with a vague 
sense of mystery too high for them. Its aesthetic quality is so high that a 
connoisseur in doctrines might wish to keep it a precious possession, even 
when he did not embrace it as his faith." These essays are the writings of 
just such a connoisseur, and of one whose intellect and temperament so 
harmoniously co-opcrate that he suffers no conflict in his soul when he appre- 
ciates a doctrine without accepting it as true. Here, then, is a refutation, if 
refutation be needed, of the naive psychologizing which would have us 
believe that the effect of temperament upon philosophy lies in the prede- 
termination of irrational beliefs. It is, on the contrary, precisely our author's 
temperament which leads him almost passionately to declare what his reason 
coolly apprehends: “We cannot suppose, and there is no reason to suppose, 
that by the constitution of the mind we are obliged to think of things differently 
from the manner in which they are." 

One of the chief functions of temperament in philosophy, perhaps, is to 
predetermine selection and synthesis in a field of apparently disconnected 
truths It is difficult to believe that rational factors alone have been responsible 
for this author’s synthetic, rather than eclectic, allegiance to Locke, Spinoza, 
and Aristotle, which is placed on record in the introductory "Confessions.” 
To the influence of Locke he attributes bis conviction that “we must go to 
our senses, not our souls, if ever we are to enter the realm of mind." But if 
Locke may serve to fortify a tcmjxTa mental realism, Locke no less may lead 
us to Spinoza. “The principle of realism, carried out, seems to me to lead 
repeatedly to at least the implication of structure. . . . And that is why I 
have joined Spinoza to I-ocke in my atfection. Few philosophers have had the 
sense of order as supremely as Spinoza had it." In the preoccupation with 
order and structure many of the essays in this volume find their inspiration. 
rom Aristotle Woodbridge claims to have learned, among other things, to 
appreciate the philosophical importance of language, and to have derived his 
convictions that truth "is not a matter of things but of proposition" and that 
nowlcdge is a matter of saying what things are." 
thes* 16 tempted here to trace temperamental affinitives between 

Se essa y s and the doctrines of contemporary exponents of linguistic 
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philosophy; but of course there are differences. In moods of irritation we may 
be inclined to accuse some linguistic philosophers of a rather puritanical belief 
that there can be only one criterion by which a way of saying things may 
properly be judged. But in these essays liberal concessions are made to the 
principle that the manner in which things are said must be determined not 
only by technical considerations but also by reference to the all-too-human 
needs of communication. It is hard to believe that something has been rightly 
said when no one comprehends what is meant. We live in a strange world 
and it may be necessary at times to talk philosophical nonsense in order to 
be understood. So often philosophical slogans help us not so much to see what 
their authors mean than to sense the direction in which they have set their 
course. 

A not too remotely connected point concerning the way that things are said 
arises in the essay on “Experience and Dialectic.” The question is posed: 
“Why should we comment on great philosophers, and tell the world what they 
have thought, when they have already told the world themselves?” It would 
be much too simple to suggest that we merely elucidate. The truth, in part, 
is that through philosophical commentaries doctrine may undergo a sort of 
temperamental differentiation in expression; but Woodbridgc develops this 
idea in an epistemological rather than in a purely psychological way. His 
answer amusingly suggests that the original philosophical exposition is a kind 
of ding an sich which can only be apprehended through the “phenomena" of 
the commentators’ views. This is a little perturbing. One begins to wonder 
how the history of philosophy would fare if the principles of a thoroughgoing 
phenomenalism were applied to this particular case. 

Perhaps the most significant of temperamental symptoms are to be seen 
in an attitude to philosophical “problems.” Our author writes: “I have never 
been interested in the ‘problems’ of philosophy. ... I cannot remember ever 
having been seriously worried about them. . . . The cry for a just God in a 
naughty world I have heard. Hut it all seems to me, speaking quite frankly, 
unfortunate and absurd, and sometimes abominable.” 

This surely is a variant of an attitude which pervades all the more radical, 
positivistic, empirical, realistic, and naturalistic schools. Such attitudes range 
from simple “healthy mindedness” to those that are apt to be characterized 
as downright flippancy or worse. They include that peculiar ambivalent 
tendency which finds expression in those who seem anxious to proclaim that 
philosophy is tremendously important but that its importance lies in the 
ruthless exjx^sure of the nonsense that all philosophers talk. 

In the divergent attitudes to “problems” something much more than 
matters of opinion are at stake. Those w r ho utter the cry for a just God in a 
naughty world may be pained by the denial that such a God exists, but they 
suffer a more fundamental outrage when they arc told that the question of 
His existence is not significant. Even an atheist may be shocked by the irre- 
verence of the suggestion that to deny as to affirm that He exists is literally 
meaningless. 

But no one will be shocked by any of these essays. Empiricist, positivist, 
realist — all these labels may apply, but the author is above all a connoisseur 
of doctrines whose sympathies and whose sensibilities are sufficiently catholic 
to find in almost any view that has been cherished something worthy 0 
possession even though it cannot be embraced as a faith. 

There are all too few philosophical essays that can be read for the P ure 
pleasure of reading them as well as for intellectual profit, and in any 
anthology of such some of those here printed would certainly find a place. 

C. A. Mace. 
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The Concept of Morals. By W. T. Stace, Professor of Philosophy in Princeton 
University. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1937. Pp. x + 307. Price 
8s. 6d. net.) 

This admirably written book is an attempt to restate utilitarianism in a 
form which will be free from the defects with which it was still encumbered 
in John Stuart Mill. If the thing can be done Professor Stace is the man to 
do it, and there will be many who, like myself, after reading his book will 
close it with the words: “Almost thou persuadest me to be a Utilitarian/ 1 
Leaving for a moment the ‘ 'almost" and taking first the negative side of 
the argument, it is a criticism of the two extreme views which he calls 
respectively Ethical Relativism and Ethical Absolutism. But it is the former 
which draws his main fire, and is chiefly dealt with in the first two chapters. 
While it is true that "morality lies in the region of the empirical, the variable, 
the doubtful, the human," yet there is sufficient normality in the outlines 
of human nature to give us a valid criterion of right and wrong conduct 
as that which makes for the "satisfaction” of its fundamental needs, alias 
Happiness. The author thus begins where Mill leaves off in the recognition 
of different kinds of needs and according different qualities of happiness, and 
in what he calls a “scale of values, the conception of higher and lower satis- 
factions.” True, it is vain to attempt to arrange these in any precise order, 
but this docs not prevent us from saying that there arc some which like 
friendship, family affections, social intercourse, etc., with the expansion of 
personality that they bring, stand very near the top, and that disinterested 
altruistic feeling stands higher still, either at the head or sharing that position 
with "the exalted religious satisfaction of the mystic." As, however, this last 
is incapable of rational justification, it drops thenceforth out of view until 
it is recalled by "Jim" in the charming dialogue of the Epilogue, coupled 
with the accusation of the "naturalism" implied in the whole theory. What 
emerges as the main doctrine of the book is first that moral goodness in 
all its forms has no intrinsic value but ranks as a means to something else, 
namely happiness, and secondly that these forms (courage, temperance, justice, 
wisdom, and the rest) are, one and all, included in the virtue of altruism. 
In the working-out of this thesis in the ten remaining chapters of the book 
Professor Stace shows himself worthy of the great empirical English tradition 
which he follows. Nothing is here stale or hackneyed, but everything is fresh 
minted. Without trying to follow it in detail I will return to my "almost," 
and attempt to put as shortly as possible the reason why I feel myself still 
dissatisffed. 

My difficulty centres in the vagueness and ambiguity of the two words 
on which the whole theory rests, namely "happiness" and "altruism." 
(1) Professor Stace has freed the former from one source of confusion in 
rejecting the view that it consists in the accumulation of pleasures. But when 
we have got rid of that confusion the question remains how alternatively 
it is to be defined. It is this to which what may be called the higher Eudae- 
monism has sought from the beginning to discover the answer, and so soon 
as the question is put in this form and a serious attempt is made to answer 
it (and none here have been more serious than Plato’s and Aristotle’s), it 
is found that it consists essentially in a form, organization, or s/rudure of 
life which has to be actualized in the world of time, though in the end it 
niust always remain more or less an ideal.. If this is what the author means, 
am all with him; but it will involve a change in his view of the virtues 
as mans. They will thenceforth take their place not as means to happiness, 
u as constituents of it, and utilitarianism, as an appropriate name for the 
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theory, will disappear. (2) The attempt to reduce all virtue to altruism suffers 
from a like defect. That all morality is based on the power to transcend the 
narrow conception of that wherein selfhood consists, which is the mark of 
the selfish man, is by this time a commonplace of ethics. But to hold this 
is one thing, to proceed to obliterate the elements of structure in the life 
which is called good under the blanket-term of altruism is quite another. 
It is certainly true, as the writer says, that the ultimate rule of morals is 
that we should do our best in the situation that calls for action. But every- 
thing depends on the idea with which we approach the situation as to what 
constitutes the good life whether for ourselves or others, and the strength 
of devotion to it which Kant calls “the good wili“ and places above every- 
thing. It is because of the insufficient recognition of the place of this creative 
idea and the substitution for it of the vague conception of altruism that the 
utilitarianism here presented, with all its advance upon the old one, seems 
to me still to fail as the last word upon the subject. What is wanted as the 
foundation of a more adequate account of the “concept of morals" is a 
deeper analysis of the concept of value. If, as I believe, this carries with 
it the necessity of having recourse to something bordering on metaphysic, 
this ought not to frighten us when we remember William James’s definition 
of metaphysics, as “only an unusually obstinate attempt to think clearly 
and consistently.” We have only to add to this epigram as applied to our 
present subject that, in order to think clearly and consistently about morals, 
as about everything else, we have to think of it in relation to the Universe 
which has begotten it and with whose processes it must in some way be 
continuous. In this sense of the word our own age is essentially a metaphysical 
one. Even writers who, like Bergson, are as much out of sympathy as 
Professor Stace is with any form of ethical absolutism, have found the “closed 
morality” of social life inadequate to cover the facts or to make room for 
what the author himself acknowledges under the name of “the religious 
satisfaction of the mystic” as sharing with altruism the highest place in 
the scale of values. He is within his rights in passing all this over as to him 
veiled in a cloud of unknowing. But I think it a pity that he should do so. 
With the width of sympathy and clarity of vision he here shows himself 
to possess I am sure that his contribution to what is the chief desideratum 
of our time, a satisfactory metaphysic of ethics, would be of the greatest 
value. How far this would involve a revision of the scheme of this book is 
another matter. I believe that much that is of value in it would remain. 
It would only require to be set in a wider context. 

J. H. Muikiikai). 


Christian Morals . By the Very Rf.vkrknd M. C. D'Arcy, S.J., Master of 
Campion Hall, Oxford. (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 

Pp. xi -f- 196. Price 5s.) 

If “morals” means the truth about our duties, and the whole truth, there 
can only be one, not yet completed; and all qualified morals, such as Greek 
or medieval morals arc but errors or partial truths. Father D'Arcy seems to 
think there is one and only one Christian morals, and that it is either identical 
with the one true morals or the nearest approach to it yet achieved. But I 
am not sure whether he thinks that it differs from other morals in its funda- 
mental conception of duty, or merely that Christians have different belie s 
from other people about the situation in which that conception has to be 
applied. The first interpretation is favoured by his repeated condemnation 
of other morals as sentimental (i.e. not rational), as humanistic (i.e. mcrey 
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rational, not revealed?), as utilitarian (though he grants that Kant and most 
moderns are not utilitarian). But elsewhere he seems to base the superiority 
of Christian morals on a superior “knowledge/’ which he also calls "faith,” 
of certain "proved facts” such as the reality of God and of human persons, 
the freedom of the will, which he does not further define, and human immor- 
tality. Some of these would be accepted by many philosophers who do not 
call themselves Christians, some would not, and some would not be accepted 
by all who do. Perhaps one who thought animals immortal might feel bound 
to treat them differently. But I cannot detect any changes in my beliefs 
about my duties to my neighbours when at different times I have thought 
them probably immortal and probably not; and I think the same might be 
true of all religious beliefs. 

But Father D’Arcy holds certain views on social and political conduct 
which, though not all very widely held even by Christians, he thinks follow 
demonstrably from these Christian beliefs; though he sometimes seem to 
allow they would also follow from an enlightened consideration of the facts 
accessible to non -Christians. Among these views are: the absolute indissolu- 
bility of marriage; the unjustifiability in any circumstances of physical 
birth-control ("we can leave Nature to look after the question of population”) ; 
the iniquity of socialism (on the odd ground of the right of all men to property) ; 
the “disastrous consequences in housing, wages, and education”; of “the 
decline of the family”; the justifiability of some wars, and in particular of 
the Spanish rebellion. I think Father D’Arcy would attribute the views of 
those who differ from him on any of these points not merely to errors of fact, 
though these too he alleges (such as that they thought the Spanish Govern- 
ment was constitutional and likelier than any alternative to secure justice, 
liberty, and prosperity; or that they thought education, housing, and wages 
were improving), but rather to the “philosophical error” of generalizing our 
most obvious duties as those of justice and beneficence. I can see why he 
might call such a generalization humanist; I am not sure that he is entitled 
to deny that it is Christian. I cannot guess why he calls it sentimental. 

But it is as hard to write, or to criticize, popular philosophy, as to go through 
the eye of a needle. When that philosophy is immediately applied to burning 
practical questions where all of us have, in no mercenary sense, vested 
interests, it is perhaps as hard for us as for camels. 

E. F. Carritt. 


Psyoiohgy Down the Ages. By C. Spearman, Pli.D., Hon. LL.D., F.R.S. 

Two vols. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1037. Pp. Yol. I, xi -7- 454; 

Vol. II, vi -f 355. Price 30s. the 2 vols.) 

This impressive work in two volumes by Professor Spearman is a most 
scholarly and accurate treatment of a very difficult theme — the establishing 
°f an historical background to those doctrines in psychology which, in past 
times, have won common-sense approval, and which, in more recent times, 
have satisfied the rigorous tests of science. It is divided into five parts. 

art A — “What Psychology Is About” (four chapters) — traces the pro- 
gress made since the time of Aristotle to formulate a science of mind. The 
e c°rd gi ven 0 f the rise and fall of doctrine is most interesting. Often 
be* 111 l ” C P ro ^ rcss was ma de by "discovering” what had already long since 
beco a ^ 5rovec * ky common sense. The more the narrative proceeds, the more it 
been 1110 ^^^ 611 ^ ** iat * treacherousness of the quest for the simple has 
its high 1 1 . < ^^ lrou Kh°ut psychological history.” Still the picture is not without 
^ or we learn that the fundamentals have been preserved, for 
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"apart from all such passing waves, the general tide of psychology seems to 
have arrived at conceiving the principle of mind, the 'psyche/ as an individual 
who feels, knows, and acts; . . . disconcertingly similar to what it was 
originally supposed to be by common sense.” Great changes, which conferred 
lasting benefits on the science, have, nevertheless, taken place. "A great 
reduction has been effected by handing over its most baffling problems to 
philosophy, and by making a less reckless appeal for aid to physiology/ 1 l n 
addition, the science has increased in maturity and stability by perfecting 
more precise methods of procedure. To those of introspection and analogy, of 
former times, have been added the more modern methods of induction, 
experiment, and mathematics. 

In Part B — “What the Psyche Can Do” (seven chapters) — Professor Spear- 
man gives a stirring account of the battles waged on the fields of “Mental 
Faculty.” Both sides come forth from the fray with many scars but few 
trophies. Certain it is that there has been precious little glory in victory won 
over straw men. On one side we see the oft-repeated attempts to construct 
psychology “along the oligarchic pattern of faculties.” Thus intellect, intelli- 
gence, attention, sense, memory, and the orectic powers have been set up, 
now and again, as unitary principles to explain human activity. The reasoning 
by which the several oligarchic doctrines have been reached is shown to be 
fallacious and devoid of foundation in fact. Nor have the rival doctrines 
availed much. “The faculties disappear, and we arrive seemingly at anarchic 
chaos.” And all this because men have been seeking for the constituents of 
mind by inadequate means. “The knowledge required for science must show 
how the psyche is really constituted; it must be descriptive; and such a quest 
can only be rendered successful by fine enough analysis together with full 
enough synthesis.” 

This more accurate analysis of the psyche into its constituent structures is 
carried on in Part C — “How the Psyche is Constituted” (fourteen chapters). 
Among those listed are; “Perceptual Relations and Supplementations. In 
sensory perception two things are to be noted; “the one is the matter regarded, 
whereas the other is the way of regarding.” This distinction between the 
objective and subjective side of cognition, Professor Spearman maintain.;, is of 
the utmost importance, for upon it depends a correct solution of such problems 
as: Mental Acts and Objects, Vicarious Images, Perceptual Meaning, Mental 
Quantity, and Perceptual Grouping. The revival of interest in orexis and the 
role of volition and conation are treated at great length. Oth *r constituents of 
the psyche arc: “Complexes of Behaviour” and “'l he Unconscious Mind," in 
both of which much of practical importance has recently been discovered. 
The problem of “I and Self,” always of philosophic interest, is given a new 
setting in the light of recent empirical findings. The question of “Mental 
Unity" loses much of the importance formerly attached to it, and becomes 
nothing more in fact than the “subjective manner of presenting an object to 
mind." This introduces us to the “Confusion that is Gestalt Psychology” where 
after a thorough examination of the claim that the “whole” is prior in time 
to its constituents the conclusion is reached that “the doctrine would appear 
to have little foundation.” Because of failure rightly to appreciate the P art 
played by subjective “wholes,” the Gcstaltists are represented in the rather 
awkward position in which “having derived their results from subjective 
'wholes/ they erroneously apply them to the objective kind.” It is * l ® 
reviewer's opinion that the Gcstaltists conclude their analysis at the pom 
where the work of Professor Spearman begins, and that much of ^ ,e 
fusion resulting from the doctrine of “wholes” would be lessened had Pro es^ 
Spearman shown more explicitly how objective “wholes” are precisely 0 
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resulting from eduction, whereas the subjective are produced by processes 
not critically eductive. 

part D — "What Follows What” (seven chapters)— discusses the reign of law 
in the realm of mind. History shows “no good reason for the pessimism which 
would deny to the study of the psyche all possibility of being developed along 
the lines of genuinely scientific laws.” Among the laws of mental sequence are 
some that have come down the ages, while many more are of recent origin. 
Pue recognition is paid to the generous service rendered in every age by the 
classic law of association. Professor Spearman’s scheme of mental laws is 
most imposing. In the first place we find the “Three Laws of Neogenesis” 
governing the quality of cognition. With characteristic modesty, he seeks to 
minimize the importance of this noteworthy contribution: “the real essence 
of the theory does not consist in discovering any brand new processes of 
knowing. The new aim has been, rather, to reduce all possible insightful pro- 
cesses to the operation of a small but complete set of them, which may be 
regarded as fundamental laws.” There are, in addition, two general laws, 
“whose scientific status is more a promise than an accomplishment,” and 
which govern orectic quality — laws of impulse and of will. The laws having 
sway over the quantity, both of cognition and orexis, arc five in number: 
Output, Control, Retentivity, Fatigue, and Basal Conditions. 

The study of Individual Differences is presented in detail in Part K 
—"What Goes With What” (six chapters). Interest in those qualities whereby 
men differ one from another is found in the psychology of every age. Em- 
barrassed, however, by the vagaries of the faculty doctrine, this interest never 
developed scientific precision. It is only in most recent times that the subject 
has taken on a scientific character by reason of the extensive application of 
the method of correlation coefficients. And here we come upon the most 
fascinating chapter in Psychology Doan the Ages — the determination of 
certain mental unities called "factors,” derived by a statistical technique 
which will always be associated with the name and genius of Professor Spear- 
man. This technique of “factors,” first applied with success in the field of 
cognition, has more recently passed over into that of orexis. “The outstand- 
ing discovery recorded has been that, as the former sphere is dominated by 
the factor G, so is the latter one by U\ With these two values known about 
an individual, a wonderfully long way has lx?en travelled toward appraising 
his whole worth.” 

For philosophers this work has a distinct appeal. Here is a veritable store- 
house of information on topics rich in philosophic implication. Moreover, the 
form and manner of treatment afford an object lesson in applied philosophy. 
Professor Spearman not only holds the view, but gives evidence thereof, that 
the mission of psychology cannot lie carried on without close attachment to 
the categories of speculative thought, and that to eschew all metaphysical 
principles is to invite disaster. Professor Spearman has no uncertainty as to the 
course psychology should follow. Psychology Down the Ages indicates that 
it must follow tlie inexorable movement of history, i.c. it must stay wedded 
0 common sense. Thus, as with all knowledge, psvchologv proceeds with 
great precision by definition and division. 

F. Diehl. 

^ Pro6/o» of Art . By Canon Peter Green. (London: Longmans, Green 
* Co> f 937 - Pp- xvi + 218. Price 6s.) 

° n ° r dained I should take this book as my text for a sermon 

a Professional man can do with his leisure; for Canon Green, in spite 
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of the multifarious and exhausting occupations, of a pastor, has found time to 
add to his many writings on conduct and religion a theory of art whose quali- 
ties of clarity and freshness will recommend it to the plain man as well as to 
the scholar. Yet, had he enjoyed the free time of a research student, perhaps 
he would have read certain books that might have .made him pause before 
committing himself to some of his views. I am thinking, of course, of the 
classics on art and the arts. There is, above all, the second part of Dessoir’s 
Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft ; there is Schmarow on painting, 
sculpture, and relief; there are G. L. Raymond's five volumes on the fine and 
applied arts; there is William Archer's Play-Making , on the art of drama; 
Herbert Read's Industrial Art, on the minor arts, etc. 

Several of his major definitions look dangerously vulnerable. Aesthetics 
according to the author, is "the philosophy of art," and its objects are to find 
an answer to the question, "what is art ?" and to study the relations between 
art and other human activities. But, we may legitimately ask, what about 
other features of aesthetic experience such as the reaction of the spectator to 
works of art, the creative process that brings them into being, and the enjoy- 
ment of the scenery and seasons of nature? If these facts are just as relevant 
to aesthetics as a material work of art, his definition of the subject is too narrow 
and should be expanded to cover nature and the subjective side of aesthetic 
experience as well as art. Though he is apparently unacquainted with their 
writings, Canon Green has fallen into the same error as many of the "Kunst- 
wissenschaft" school in Germany, which has endeavoured to adapt Hegel’s 
view of aesthetics as a theory of art to the requirements of modern thought. 
He rightly argues that the philosophy of art cannot be confused with the 
philosophy of beauty, because art includes many objects and happenings that 
are pathetic, tragic, comic, or even ugly, without being in the least degree 
beautiful. But he goes on to define beauty as “the quality in a thing which 
arouses in us aesthetic emotion." This contradicts the earlier and correct 
view that all art is by no means beautiful, and challenges the beauty of a 
sunset or a carnation because nature, according to the writer, cannot produce 
aesthetic emotion. These difficulties would have been avoided if the beautiful 
had been recognized as a special brand of aesthetic experience, like the comic, 
the tragic, or the sublime, that cuts across art and nature without mono- 
polizing either. 

Most valuable and suggestive by far is the definition of art as "a conscious 
and purposeful human action directed to an end, that end being the expression 
of emotion for the sake of emotion." The result was obtained, he claims, bv 
piecing together stray bits from Croce, Veron, and Tolstoy. The valuable 
elements of this definition are the stress on purposeful expression of emotion 
and on the transmission or communication of this emotion to an audience. 
Its weakness is that it rates form as at most a sort of minor concomitant of 
a work of art; whereas in fact no artist, however powerful his emotions, can 
dispense with a rigorous form, though sometimes — in the design of a carpet 
or an embroidery — he may jettison emotion for the sake of it. 

With one small point I will conclude my review of this interesting little 
book. I hope the admirable criticism of Croce on page 44 will enjoy a sitcces 
de scandal in academic circles; the author should be read if only because he ha*» 
seen through the meaningless rigmarole of the Neapolitan quack. 

Listowel. 
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Indian and Western Philosophy : A Study in Contrasts. By Betty Heimann, 
Ph.D. (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1937. Pp- I 5 6 * Price 5s!) 

Here are in eight chapters the printed product of a course of Forlong Fund 
lectures, given as a special course at the School of Oriental Studies, London, 
in 1936. Distributed under the usual philosophical heads, they conclude with 
a discussion on a convergence between Western and Eastern thought, which 
to the author is apparent, but apparent only. Her conclusion is, that “the 
divergent lines of East and West belong to wholly different planes, so that 
even if they sometimes appear to converge, still they will never meet.*’ 

Dr. Heimann’s thought is brilliant and suggestive always. I might comment 
on what that thought has now given us, that once we take up the study of 
unlikeness, in bases or in evolution, we must, in order to be truthful, be much 
more discursive than it is possible to be in such brief sketches as these. Many 
are the points considered ; many more will be those left aside. For instance, 
no inclusive lecture on Ethics (No. 4) can fitly omit notice of the mighty word 
“conscience/* as worded in the East. More especially when ethics is here 
viewed, as viewed it must be, as the outcome of Immanence — of God (or as 
the Western gospels say “the kingdom of God”) within you, as your very 
Self-in-tlie-More. We say, in this matter of unlikeness, a shepherd sees every 
sheep as different where wo see all as looking alike. Yet, were we to discuss 
sheep-philosophy with him, we should be sure to hear much about the nature 
and the ways of “sheep/* wherein is likeness rather than the reverse. Let us 
hope that the author will now consider, not the reverse but the likeness. We 
speak, wc write philosophically to elicit what is true in man as we find him. 
And to do that we must not consider him merely as he is, for that is only what 
lie seems to be. He is ever seeking a More, however wrongly he may now and 
then conceive his “More/* and is thereby becoming More. And in him so 
seeking wc may find a bond of likeness both in East and West, which is 
much more worth while discussing than the accidents of his many less basic 
or contingent unlikenesses. 

India has been even more obviously a seeker from of old than we, and I 
cannot accept the author’s dictum that “India has remained unchanged and 
uniform throughout all historic times,” the belief in karma, rebirth, and 
liberation being cited as instances. We can trace the emergence of liberation 
front' Vedas to an abstnn tion in Mid-I’panishads; we can note the up-coming 
of a theory of karma in those that are earliest; wc can mark the quickening, 
the new sense of a near reality given to other lives than this span of one earth- 
life in the first Buddhists’ expansion of the meaning of life as a dynamic 
becoming figured as wayfaring. Dr. Heimann lias done justice to this ever- 
moving evolution in India’s “Worden” in maya and other concepts. I appre- 
ciate her courageous attempt to present compressed an immense subject 
suggestively; I shall appreciate even more an attempt to vindicate a true 
human fellowship in mail’s fundamental quest in search of a More on his way 
to a Most. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


De Vcritate. By Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Translated with an 
Introduction by Meyruk H. Carr£. (Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Etd., for the University of Bristol. 1937. Pp. 334. Price 12s. fid. net.) 
A translation of this famous treatise made from the last edition published 
ln author’s lifetime was a piece of work well worth undertaking. Edward 
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Lord Herbert of Cherbury is a sufficiently important figure in the history 
of English thought to deserve that Englishmen interested in philosophy 
should study him at first hand and not remember him only as the object of 
certain criticisms in the first book of Locke’s Essay , and as the alleged father 
of “deism.” For he was in fact a serious thinker, who was in his own time 
respectfully read by Descartes and saluted by Gassendi as the countryman 
of Bacon to whom that great man had handed on the torch of philosophy; 
while if by “deism” be meant (as is often the case) the doctrine of a Creator 
with whom his creatures can hold no personal communion, and who, having 
made a world, left it to run by itself, no doctrine could be less like Herbert's. 
To such a first-hand study a good English version, especially if accompanied 
by notes indicating the sources of quotations and explaining allusions, would 
be of great assistance; for neither the original Latin nor the contemporary 
French translation which Descartes found less difficult is easy reading. 
Mr. Carr6 has not, indeed, added notes of this kind; but he has prefixed an 
introduction which is interesting and informative (though one cannot read 
without surprise the remark that in the earlier period of the sixteenth century a 
certain spirit had prevailed in English theology “under the influence of such 
men as Colet, Tyndale, and Hooker ” — who died, under fifty years of age, in 
the last year of the century in question !). The translation itself is, however, 
unfortunately less useful than it would have been had the translator not ljeen 
too often, in passages where his help would have been most welcome, content 
to supply a rendering which neither makes sense in English nor accurately 
represents the Latin. It would have been far better on such occasions had 
he frankly indicated an often very excusable failure oil his own part to grasp 
his author's meaning. Two or three instances of this fault in judgment may 
be given in justification of what has been said; the references given will he 
first to the pages of the 1645 edition, then to those of Mr. Garre's translation. 
Animam nostrum, writes Herbert (pp. 71, 131), non solum ad imaginem Divinam 
conditam et cjus quidem lictypum fitisse , sed partem e/iam aliquant sapinitiae 
Divinac universalis in Xotitiis Communibus imperii tarn fitisse, existimawus. “I 
conceive,” Mr. Carre translates, “that our mind is not only created in the 
image of God or in the copy of that image, but it has, in the Common Notions, 
some share in the Divine Cnivcrsal Providence." Fidelity to the text should 
have forbidden here “or” for et (though if, as is possible, “in the copy” is a 
misprint for “is the copy,” this would no doubt be immaterial) and “Provi- 
dence” for sapientiae.', and it will be obvious to a careful reader that this 
indifference to accuracy in detail has resulted in two real, if only slight, 
misrepresentations of Herbert's meaning. More serious is the rendering 
(pp. 186, 267) of cum difformita * rcalis nostra ex parte clavi fossil, habemus efiam 
unde critcicmur in aeternmn, cum sine resipisccntia vera iisdem semper haeserimus 
vestigiis as “Hut there are also possibilities of endless torture, since real 
disharmony can arise from our side, and we should always follow the same 
path were it not for true penitence." Herbert’s point heie is that, whenever 
we continue in the same sinful course of conduct without true repentance, a 
real lack of conformity to the divine First Cause (in whose image we are 
created) may arise, which may result for us in the suffering of eternal torment. 
The passage is perfectly intelligible in its context, but what the translator 
offers as its rendering, if it makes any sense at all, suggests the direct opposite 
of what the author intends. Again (pp. 192, 273), Herbert, speaking of time 
and motion, observes that time cannot be explained by motion, because 
neither eternity at one extreme, nor the instant at the other (both of whic , 
in his view, fall under the head of time) can be thus explained. Licet interea 
tempus et motus inter se conformal possint, omnisso per se distinguun t*r, 
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quod ex eo patet , quod non solum instans sed ipsam (we should, I take it, read 
ipsa) etiam aeternitas ilia quam nullus mortalium Primo Enti non tribuit , ex 
motu desctibi nequeat; uti enim non pertingit aeternitatem Motus , ita quidem 
in illo praeterit Instans . Here Mr. Carre has actually reversed Herbert's 
statement. "Though time and movement," he says, "can be compared they 
are quite distinct. This is clear from the fact that not only an instant but 
eternity, which no one denies of the First Being, can be explained by move- 
ment. No movement is prolonged into eternity, and an instant is swallowed 
up in movement." One might have conjectured that "can" is here merely a 
misprint for "cannot," but if we read "cannot," the sentence becomes awkward 
to the point of unintelligibility. Had the translator understood his author he 
could easily have written "neither an instant nor eternity . . . can be 
explained by movement." 

Once more. On pp. 224, 305, we read: "If we abandon these principles 
. . . and if we give way to wicked blasphemies, terrible crimes, and finally 
to impenitence, to which we are sacramentally bound." If any reader, unable 
to attach any meaning to the last clause, refers to the Latin, he will find the 
following: Hi see interea si excider imus . . . et blasphemiis impiis , sceleribus 
horrendis , et denique impoenitentia nosmetipsos sacramento quo tenemur, 
exolverimus. That is: "If we have abandoned these principles . . . and, by 
wicked blasphemies, horrible crimes, and in the end by impenitence for these 
sins have released ourselves from (i.e. have behaved as though ive were 
released from) the oath of allegiance (i.e. to our Creator whereby (as His 
creatures) we are bound" (the words in brackets I have added to elucidate 
the meaning, but without them the version I have given does, I venture to 
think, make sense). 

These examples will make it abundantly clear that Mr. Carre's translation 
is not always to be. trusted. In the present case — where the object of the 
translator is presumably rather to assist the student of a work whose historical 
interest is greater than its intrinsic importance, whether philosophical or 
literary, than to make a classic "speak Knglish" — it would probably have 
been better, as a rule, to err in the direction of over-literalness than of over- 
freedom; but such renderings as "romances" for historian admirandae (pp. 96, 
176), "detection of truth" for veritatum notitia et delectus (pp. 12, 88) certainly 
fail, in different ways, to reproduce with precision the sense of the original, 
without in any way improving the readableness of the translation. 

The treatise Dc Vcritate itself is a work on which its author set great store. 
Its publication, decided upon by Herbert after consultation with Grotius 
and Tillenius, and in obedience to a sign from heaven, was in his view a 
momentous, even a revolutionary event in the history of philosophy. The 
greater part of it is occupied by what we should now call an epistemological 
discussion, designed to establish the necessity to all knowledge of Sotitiae 
Communes, present in the mind prior to individual experience; a discussion 
which, as Mr. Carr 6 points out, anticipates the Common Sense doctrine of 
Kcid, and which entitles Herbert (who was Hobbes's senior by five years) 
to be regarded as the first of that long succession, extending from him, 
through the Cambridge Platonists, to the idealists of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, of Knglish critics of the empiricism which, although 
generally regarded abroad as characteristic of our national way of thinking, 
in fact constitutes only one side of our contribution to philosophical specu- 
lation. This portion of Herbert's book culminates in the sections devoted to 
the exposition of a new list of categories (called Zetetica) for which extravagant 
^ re made by its inventor as being wholly original, but which, according 
Mr. Carr£, is "taken over with little modification from the tables of Lullus 
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and Ramus,” and certainly resembles these too nearly to deserve to be so 
regarded. 

The chapters on the Common Notions concerned with Religion and Reve- 
lation, which follow and intervene between those relating to the Zetetica 
and three concluding sections, dealing respectively with Probability, Possi- 
bility, and Falsity, have attracted more attention than any other part of 
the treatise; and Mr. Carr6 is right in regarding Herbert's theology as having 
a claim to be considered epoch-making which cannot be conceded to his 
theory of knowledge. That theology is, as has been already observed, very 
far from what is generally understood by “deism.” It is a positive doctrine 
of divine revelation, which is still well worthy of sympathetic study, even by 
those to whom a knowledge of the religious development of humanity in the 
past is available far more extensive than anyone possessed when Herbert 
wrote. Herbert was, indeed, himself a pioneer — as the writer of his book 
De Religions Gentilium — in the comparative study of religions which has, 
since his day, so remarkably affected the outlook of those who are interested 
in the philosophy of religion. 

If Mr. Carr6 would devote himself to utilizing the fruits of the study which 
he has already bestowed on Herbert's chief work in the preparation of an 
edition of it, constructed with a more concentrated endeavour to wrestle 
with the difficulties of the author's exposition than is evident in the translation 
now before us, and enriched by a thorough investigation of its historical 
background and antecedents, he would be conferring on his fellow-scholars 
a very real and considerable benefit. 

Clement C. J. Webh. 


Art and Truth. By J. W. R. Purser. (Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Co. 1937. 

Pp. vii -f- 239. Price 7s. 6d.) 

In the space appropriate to a reviewer it is hard for him to give due weight 
to the merits, however considerable, of a work whose general method and 
assumptions he condemns. He is bound to be dogmatic, which may be one 
of the faults he is finding. 

Mr. Purser himself seems to distinguish two methods, a “ philosophical" 
(or Socratic) in which wc discover, and test, by instances, say, of beauty or 
morality, the universal principle exemplified in them, and another which he 
calls “logical.” in the first of these, if I understand the distinction, he is 
eminently successful. On the relation of art to scientific, historical, moral, and 
philosophical truth, on the importance of subject, and similar topics, perhaps 
no better guide could be ottered to the unphilosophical art mtie who wants to 
co-ordinate and understand his intuitive judgments. And it is a good guide, 
not only because the conclusions are usually acceptable even when they are 
original, but because opposite views arc sympathetically stated and given 
their full weight. But the “logical” element in the book must be to such an 
uncritical reader extremely misleading, and to one of philosophical training 
appalling in its dogmatism and looseness of language. 

It seemed a good idea, in such a book, to escape all questions of interpreta- 
tion by avoiding any names of philosophers until the last chapter. But the 
price paid is hieratic assurance. “ Modern aesthetics' do not explain . . . the 
difference between 'expressing' one’s feelings and uttering them” is hard y 
fair to Croce. “That we can ever know anything about . . . things as they 
exist in themselves has long ago been exploded in philosophy ” is hardly fair 

1 My italics throughout. 
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to any philosophers except Hume (once casually mentioned), not even to 
Kant and Hegel, the only two mentioned with approval, or to the author 
himself. The queemess of this last quotation is partly explained when we 
discover that by “things as they exist in themselves” is meant not, as usual, 
things as they really are but things not related to other things. The general 
argument seems to be that relations are created (not apprehended) by thinking 
and that since nothing but the whole can be unrelated, all things must be 
created by thinking. To “bring a thing into relation with another” is“toidentify 
the two to a certain extent.” So the law of contradiction is self-contradictory, 
and only the whole or unrelated is real, and that is thinking, about which, 
then, we should apparently know nothing. Yet apparently we do know that 
it creates or has created “things,” with which it then stands in relations. 

In Mr. Purser's words, “Stars and stones ... in their existence have to be 
continually maintained by thought (the universal thought), and thought does 
itself an injustice by descending to this office, for in fact their existence is a 
false kind of existence.” Here arises a serious ambiguity in the use of the 
phrase “the mind,” which sometimes means the minds of men (e.g. “they 
appear to the mind to be so”) and sometimes something else (e.g. “an objec- 
tivity independent of individual minds is the fundamental characteristic 
which the mind gives to material things”). 

It is a confusing characteristic of such philosophical style that common 
words are used with an uncommon meaning but still also in their ordinary 
sense. This occurs with the word “form” which is sometimes opposed as 
"symbol” to “content” or meaning, sometimes as whole or unity to elements 
or parts; with the word “universal” sometimes opposed to individual, some- 
times identified with it, sometimes identified with wholeness, sometimes 
opposed to physical; with the word “morality” sometimes meaning right 
conduct, sometimes good conduct, and sometimes conduct. Perhaps the fairest 
way of exemplifying the criticism 1 am making would be the selection of some 
usages of the word “truth,” which seems sometimes to mean what the word 
generally docs mean, but at others reality, knowledge (i.e. certainty), goodness, 
wholeness, infinity, universality, individuality. From such a selection readers 
must judge whether they can understand and accept these usages: — 

Philosophical truth consists not in the agreement of our thought with 
reality but in the agreement of reality with our thought or ideals. It is reality 
which is true. The mind is the one truth (pp. 19-20). 

ileauty is philosophically true, so far as in it brute fact has taken upon itself 
the values of mind (p. 23). 

Imagination is a species of knowing (p. 40). 

The calmness, serenity, permanence, and profundity of truth (p. 75). 

Everything that exists aims at being the one absolute fact, it is nearer to 
the truth in proportion to its success. If truth was a fact among other facts, 
those other facts would give the lie to it by existing outside it (p. 107). 

Art is truer than morality because it does not distinguish the subject from 
the object (pp. 118, 123), and truer than science because it does not dis- 
tinguish appearance from reality, but accepts nature at its face value (p. 122). 

Intemperance and cowardice are moral falsehoods (p. 100). 

Truth is a whole and an all, not the sum of existent things (^//-falsehoods 
exist) but in the sense that there is no truth outside it. What is outside truth 
is nothing (pp. 184-5). 

lo know nature in its truth we must preserve only the best side of things 
(P- 192). 

The world of sense is both the adequate embodiment of truth, and yet, 
considered in itself without reference to the truth, an utter falsehood (p. 194)- 
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Sensuous appearance is a falsehood, but science makes it into a truth by 
opposing its laws to it as a superior truth . 

Truth as it existed before created things assumed their present shape, 
and as it exists now in all created things, cannot contain sensation in it as an 
actuality or even as a mental vision, but only as a thought (p. 214). 

The existence of partial categories as fact will be an existence of falsehood. 
They have no real right to exist as facts (p. 228). 

The truth of falsehood is simply universal being (p. 229). 

With such a view or views of truth, the “truth of art” will naturally be 
protean. “It is obvious that beauty exists only in the mind,” it does not “exist 
as a fact when nobody is looking at it," yet it is “independent of individual 
minds”; and art may be “beautiful, though we personally do not find it so 
because the artist’s mind has objectified itself” in it. 

Those who regard such language at all as I do may wonder how it can be 
related to the sensible and acute discriminations which I mentioned earlier. 
I have vrondered myself why the aesthetics of such schools of idealism (Hegel 
himself, Croce for instance, and Bosanquet) are so much more fruitful, or, to 
speak rudely, so much less patently inept than their ethics. May the answer 
be that the “mind-dependency” or subjectivity which idealism attributes to 
all things, and which seems so obviously inapplicable to obligation, is in fact 
the nature of beauty ? E. F. Carritt. 
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Review “Order and Life,” Vol. XIII. No. 49. 
January, 1938. 

ERRATA. 

Pa ge 93, para. 2, 1. 6, for 'organisation’ read ‘organism.’ 
Page 94, para. 2, 1. 8, for ‘effect’ read 'effects.’ 

Page 95, para. 2, 1. 11, for ‘way on’ read ‘wagon.’ 

Page 96, para. 2, 1. 10, for ‘amounted’ read ‘amounts.’ 
Page 97, para. 2, 11. 1, 2, after ‘interest’ insert ‘ of the’ and 
delete these words in I. 2. 

Page 98, 1. 1, delete ‘to speak of.’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To the Editor of Philosophy 

Pear Sir, 

I have occupied so much space of your magazine recently that I wish to make 
my reply to Mr. Mossncr’s criticism of my article on Hume’s Dialogues as brief as 
possible. 

Terms like “ingenious,” “unfortunate,” “widely accepted” are in my opinion 
merely blunders in elementary logic. “Making the wicked pious” is, I think, some- 
thing which Mr. Mossner does with considerable effect himself in his Bishop Butler 
and the Age of Reason. Questions about originality are no doubt a matter of opinion 
and interpretation. I pass over his own identification of Butler and Cleanthes with the 
remark that it makes Hume’s request for help “to bolster up" the argument of 
Cleanthes somewhat strange and not exactly complimentary to Butler. The refer- 
ence to a letter from Hume to Henry Home containing an admission to being an 
infidel is, so far as I can loam, erroneous and should be to a letter to Oswald of 
Dunnikicr (No. 58 in Greig) ; the comment I make on the passage is that in view of 
Hume’s experience on several occasions prior to this of being called deist, atheist, 
sceptic, the phrase “from the character of an infidel” does not necessarily imply an 
admission of being an infidel; and in a later letter to Blair (No. 18S in Greig) he 
objects to being called an infidel. Mr. Mossner’s assertion that scepticism did seize 
Hume is, so far as l can make out, once more an interpretation of Hume’s remarks 
and not prima facie original evidence. 

The main objection raised by Mr. Mossner turns on the supposedly unhistorical 
basis of my argument. I refuse to allow the historical basis to be limited according 
to Mr. Mossner’s requirements — to the Anglican Church or, as he seems to do, to 
what he calls the representative, sometimes most distinguished, Anglican theo- 
logians. Such limitations raise questions which I am not prepared to discuss here. 

I emphasize as an essential element of the historical basis the outcome of the con- 
troversy in the eighteenth century to which writers called Heists, concerned also 
with Natural Religion, contributed. As Mr. Mossner has dealt with this issue in his 
Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason which I have read with pleasure and profit, 
may I use it and give some quotations to illustrate his view of the historical situa- 
tion? In doing so I am following a method adopted also by Mr. Mossner in dealing 
with my argument. 

(a) Speaking of Pope (p. 72) he says ” The Universal Prayer ... is not distinctly 
a Christian prayer. It is rather a prayer of Natural Religion.” Thus Mr. Mossner 
admits a distinction not merely between Christianity and Deism but between Chris- 
tianity and Natural Religion, [b) lie refers to “the rising heresy of Unitarianism 
and rationalism in general” (p. 02). The statement that rationalism is heretical is 
Mr. Mossner’s. Deism which was rationalistic anil was concerned with Natural 
Religion was recognized to be unorthixlox and caused alarm at Oxford and in 
orthodox circles (p. 70). “Infallible reason proved in the event a Xessus shirt poison- 
ing the theology that wore it” (p. 125). Rationalism is here admitted to have been 
dangerous to theology, (c) “So in repudiating the certainty guaranteed by an in- 
alliblc and universal reason, the apologist arrived jointly at philosophical scepticism 
and theological faith” (p. 126). Philosophical scepticism therefore did not necessarily 
cad to the discarding of faith; and Mr. Mossner admits that there were persons who 
'cd this position. He quotes Law to the cficct that “the infidelity which is now 
openly declared for pretends to support itself upon the sufficiency, excellency and 
soute perfection of reason or Natural Religion” (p. 120). That Law is not repre- 
noVd^ 6 °* ^ Anglican Church is irrelevant. to my argument, [d) “Orthodoxy, 
evide *° * tS * aSt defences, clung desperately to probability and the external 
nces (p. 145). On the other hand, the apologists were driving the Deists into 
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open scepticisrti and in doing so “were doing the inevitable” (p. 151). “The fall of 
reason meant the fall of Natural Religion and this was true for both parties” (p. 15 1) 
“The court of reason was no longer held sovereign; its cases were remanded to the 
realm of faith or to the realm of fact” (p. 152). “Not that the apologists forfeited all 
claim to a Natural Religion, but in the course of time they discreetly and quietly let 
the subject sink into abeyance” (p. 151). 

Thus rationalism in religion ended in a somewhat strange result, and according 
to Mr. Mossner the idea of a Natural Religion was gradually dropped. Why, I should 
like to ask him, was it dropped if my contention, objected to by him, is wrong ? Also, 
does he maintain that the discarding of Natural Religion meant the rejection of 
religion ? And does he contend that the basis of such religion had to be found wholly 
anew on the failure of rationalism and was not already existent while rationalism 
was being tried out? Had all this result come about by the middle of the century 
when Deism, according to Mr. Mossner, had run its course ? If so, Hume's Dialogues, 
published in 1779, in no way contributed to this result. The conclusion I emphasize is 
that his cavil at my historical basis has no justification in view of his own evidence 
and that reference to it tells neither against my interpretation nor for his own. I 
add that he does not seem to have studied my argument very closely, for the historical 
basis is not the foundation of my argument ; the statement he quotes is not even a 
loose brick in the building, but at the worst only a bit of loose plaster sticking to the 
structure. 

Yours sincerely, 

B. M. Laing. 

Sheffield, 

March 10, 1938. 

(This correspondence is now closed. — E d.) 

To the Editor of Philosophy 

Sir, 

Professor Muirliead’s article, “Where is Philosophy Going?” in the October 
issue of Philosophy , needs reiterating. This season those of us who attended the 
Institute Lectures at University Hall and University C ollege have had a good dose 
of analytical philosophy, and 1 for one (a very common reader of philosophy, to use 
Professor Stebbing's phrase) have found it very unsatisfying. 

If indeed philosophy is just an intellectual pastime on a level with chess or some 
parlour game with no relevance to the understanding and living of life, I am per- 
suaded that the interest in it of the majority of common readers will evaporate. 
“Distress of mind is the great awakenerof mind,” writes Professor Macneilc Dixon 
in his delightful Gifford Lectures, “The Human Situation.” How true that is. it is 
intensified men and women who have endured some pain or grief or who have 
seen anew, freshly and imaginatively, the enigma of existence, who seek for a 
philosophy of life. And it is just here that the analysts wound by suggesting that 
such incentives to philosophy are both misleading and shameful. 

There is in some men's minds an obstinate conviction that the business of 
philosophy is to make, not only science, but life intelligible. If philosophy holds olf 
from this effort and spends itself in small analysis issuing in scepticism, men like 
myself will cease to look to it for help and guidance and try to live our lives without 
it. Those of us who have been knocked about by life find such philosophy both 
irrelevant and trivial. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. D. Ellis. 

35 Spital Square, 

London, E.i. 

February 1938. 
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INSTITUTE NOTES 

During the past term Mr. I. Gallic, M.A. (of Wadham College, Oxford), has 
delivered an interesting course of lectures on “The Nature of Mental Process/’ 
The Addresses at the Evening Meetings have been as follows: “The Rational 
and Empirical Elements in Physics,” by Professor Herbert Dingle; “Philosophy 
and the Common Reader,” by Professor L. S. Stubbing; “The Philosophy of 
Mysticism,” by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, K.C.V.O., F.B.A. 

Wright Memorial Lecture. 

The Wright Memorial Lecture will be delivered by Dr. \V. G. S. Adams, 
Warden of All Souls College, Oxford, on Tuesday, June 28th, at 5.45 p.m., at 
University College, Gower Street, London, W.C.i. The title of the lecture is 
"The Philosophical Study of Politics.” 

OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE. 

The British Institute of Philosophy exists to bring leading exponents of 
various branches of Philosophy into direct contact with the general public, 
with the purpose of satisfying a need felt by many men and women in every 
walk of life for greater clearness and comprehensiveness of vision in human 
affairs. 

NVith this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute — 

(1) Provides at suitable times in the day and evening courses of 
lectures by leading exponents in the more imjx>rtant subjects 
coming within the Scope of Philosophy. All branches of 
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Philosophy are represented — Ethics and Social Philosophy, the 
Philosophy of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of 
Religion, as well as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology. 
These lectures are free to members. 

(2) Issues a quarterly philosophical journal ‘(free to members). 

(3) Proposes to form a philosophical Library. 

(4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical 

reading. 

(5) Encourages research in Philosophy. 

(6) There are Local Centres of the Institute at Bangor, Cardiff, Liver- 

pool, Manchester, Newcastle and Durham, and Sheffield. 

Further information and forms of application for membership 
may be had on application to the Director of Studies, at University 
Hall, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1, 


[Suggested] 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I bequeath to THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY the sum 

of free of duty, to be applied to the purposes of 

that Institute, and I declare that the receipt of the Honorary Secretary or 
other proper officer for the time being of that Institute, shall be sufficient 
discharge for the same. 
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THE CONCEPTS OF POLITICS 

J. D. MABBOTT, M.A., B.Litt. 

A recent letter to the Press counselled caution on the return of the 
German colonies on the grounds that Germany was a notoriously 
•ungrateful nation. A few years after we presented Heligoland to her, 
the Kruger telegram showed her ready to encourage our enemies. 
Why should we now make her further gifts which would merely 
render more effective similar treachery? Clearly behaviour like this 
by an individual would warrant such an attitude. If I give a man 
a present on Monday and on Tuesday he stabs me in the back, 
I shall look with suspicion on his suggestion that I should make 
him further gifts next week. Yet the easy use of the word “Germany” 
here conceals a host of problems. Was the government which 
negotiated the return of Heligoland responsible for the Kruger 
teleg am, or did the Kaiser send it on his own initiative? Was the 
German people "behind” the government or the Kaiser when the 
telegram was sent? Does the present government of Germany 
necessarily resemble the pre-war government ? Is the German people 
to be held responsible for what its present government does? Only 
if all these questions are answered in one way is the prediction 
plausible or the condemnation justified. The moral is that until 
statements abqut "Germany” are rewritten so as to become state- 
ments about the German Government or the German people, 
accusations of ingratitude and bad faith have no intelligible or 
verifiable meaning. This in turn should make us wonder whether 
"Germany” is the name of an entity which has characteristics of its 
own at all. Another letter to the Press some time ago began: “General 
diabetic opinion demands . . /’ Is "General diabetic opinion” the 
name of a moral agent who, like General Franco, can make demands, 
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be angry when they are thwarted, and grateful when they are 
granted? Clearly not. Yet if there is no reality in these corporate 
units, how are we to explain loyalty and the sentiment of national 
honour? 

It is clear that some analysis of our social terms is necessary 
before we can be sure we are not being misled by false analogies. 
This analysis is the special contribution philosophy can make to the 
study of politics. It is for historians to determine the year in which 
Heligoland was ceded and the circumstances in which the Kruger 
telegram was dispatched. But when the facts are established alterna- 
tive methods of stating them are possible and the philosopher can 
consider these methods, elicit their implications, and thus indirectly 
shed light on the justice of moral approval or condemnation which 
the facts evoke. 

There is, of course, one system of politics which takes literally 
the unity and personality of the corporate body. Hegelian principle 
and totalitarian practice are unequivocal here. The State, its will, 
and its good, are paramount over the individual, his will, and his 
good. The individual is the abstraction, the unreality. He is but an 
instrument or an organ of the purposes of the State. Other groups, 
such as Churches, Universities, and Trade Unions, are also subservient 
parts of the national whole. I do not intend to attack this theory 
directly. Instead I wish to criticize some of its critics in order that 
the terms we use may be more clearly understood. The terms I wish 
particularly to examine are “Society” and “common good.” 

It is said by some of those who attack Hegel and his followers 
that he is right in requiring that all moral effort and all organized 
corporations should serve “the common good,” but that his view 
of the common good is too narrow when he limits this service to 
service of the state; or, again, that the mistake was to attribute to 
the state characteristics which really belong to “Society.” It is 
Society which demands our devotion. Church and University are not 
parts (still less servants) of the state, but they are parts of Society, 
and their function is her service. What is this entity, “Society,” 
whose good we should all promote and whose instruments are those 
associations which the totalitarian state wrongly tries to control? 
I find three main answers to this question. None of them is clearly 
expressed or continuously maintained by its upholders, for complete 
clarity and consistency would, I think, dispose of “Society” in these 
senses altogether. 

The first line of attack on Hegel is laid open when it is observed 
that I have duties towards members of another state. I should pay 
my German bookseller; I should tell the truth to a Frenchman whom 
I meet in Austria. If these duties are to be connected with a “common 
good” or these men are to be thought of as sharing with me a socia 
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life, then “Society," that unit of which we are all three members, 
must be wider than the nation. It must include all those men with 
whom I am actually related. Theories of this type differ in their 
answer to the question whether the relationship need be conscious 
or not. Maciver, whose views we shall consider further below, tends 
to imply that they are conscious, when he speaks of “all willed 
relationships." 1 Graham Wallas includes unconscious relationships. 
He would include as members of the “Great Society" those whose 
actions affect me economically — men, for instance, whose wage-rate 
alters my baker's bill, even though I have never heard of them.* 
There are, however, men with whom I am in no actual relationship 
and yet towards whom I may have duties — men yet unborn, for 
instance — and to include all those to whom under any possible 
circumstances I might have a duty we cannot stop short of the whole 
human race. All men, then, would together constitute that “Great 
Society" to which I really owe allegiance and whose good I ought 
to promote. This on the whole is the view of T. H. Green, which we 
shall also consider later in more detail. But all human beings do not 
together constitute a society. Their similarity does not in any 
literal sense unite them. If similarity could do so, then all red-haired 
men would be a society and all rheumatics another. This leads to 
the third solution. The whole of humanity is not a society, but it 
ought to be. Then when I pay my German or enlighten my French- 
man I treat them as members of that ideal society which wmld be 
realized if all men served one common good and were determined 
in their actions by these principles of truth and fair-dealing. This, 

I think, is the view of Mr. Joseph. 3 Green also approximates to it 
occasionally, though he thinks the ideal is already partially achieved. 4 
In order to bring out the difficulties in all these answers I shall 
consider in detail the accounts of “Society" given by Maciver, Cole, 
and Green. 

Maciver begins his book, Community, with an attack on the 
inaccuracy of our sociological terminology. He proposes to dis- 
tinguish three terms — society, community, and association — and to 
attach to each a special and accurate meaning. "Society I intend to 
use in a universal or generic sense to include every willed relationship 
of man to man; community, state, and association as special kinds 
or aspects of social fact. "5 This ought to mean that “society” is 
a general term, the name given to any group of men who stand in 
a willed relationship to each other, and that communities, states 
and associations are all societies of different kinds, so that there 
will be as many societies in the world as there are communities plus 

1 Community, p. 22. * The Great Society, ch. i. 

3 Some Problems in Ethks, ch. ix, especially pp. 118, 119. 

4 Prolegomena to Ethics, §§ 259, 280. 4 Community, p. 22. 
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states plus associations. In the same way "colour” is a generic term 
whose species are red, blue, etc., or "automobile” with its species 
private car, lorry, omnibus, etc. But Maciver’s further use of the 
term "Society” issues partly in an awkward extension of the meaning, 
and, more seriously, in a logical confusion. For as his definition shows, 
he must regard me and my German bookseller as constituting one 
society, and me and my Frenchman another. This, however, is so 
obviously a misuse of language as to confuse rather than to clarify 
social theory. What is more fatal is that Maciver often writes and 
sometimes thinks as if “Society” were a singular and not a general 
term, as if there were only one entity whose name was "Society,” 
but many states, associations, etc. There are traces of this confusion 
even in his definition, quoted above, where he says that society 
"includes” associations or that they are "aspects” of it. Colour docs 
not include blue nor is blue an aspect of colour. Maciver is here 
slipping over from the relation between genus and species which is 
harmless to that between whole and part which is fatal. The con- 
fusion is, in fact, a very plausible and subtle instance of the Fallacy 
of Composition. The danger is clearest in such phrases as "Society 
is nothing more than individuals associated and organized.”' or 
"Certain religious doctrines undermine the security of society,”* or 
"the interests of the individual are the interests of society.”? It is 
an excellent danger signal of this fallacy when society is spelled with 
a capital letter. "To be the servant of Society” looks quite right, 
while "a club and a church are both Societies” is clearly wrong.? 
I have already insisted that there is no such entity as “Society” 
and, therefore, the singular term is illegitimate. 

Maciver would defend the use of "society” as a general term on 
the ground that two of its species, communities and associations, are 
very different from each other and yet have enough in common 
to justify the general term "society” for any instance of either kind. 
To anticipate my conclusions, I do not consider a community to be 
any more a genuine unit than is "Society” itself. I find only one 
so-called species, the association, and I therefore have no need at 
all for "Society” even in its harmless generic sense. All societies are 
associations and "association” is a much safer name for them. 
If I am right, our practice of describing the doctor, the teacher, or 
the priest as "servants of Society,” or "servants of the community,” 
is one we can continue to follow only at our own peril — the peril of 
being led to imagine that "Society” and "the Community” are names 
of real entities as "doctor,” "teacher,” and "priest" are. These 

1 Op. cit., p. 69. > Op. cit., p. 40. J Op. cit ., p- 9 °j 

* Cf. Cole, An Introduction to Social Theory, ch. ii, where "Society” is spellci 
throughout with a capital and "community” with a small letter. Yet Coe 
intends both to be general terms, with many instances in each case. 
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public benefactors serve men and men only; and for the most part 
they serve them as individuals , and not as the members of any social 
unit whatever. When there is a social unit, it is an association, a 
school, church or university. 

According to Maciver, the essential difference between a com- 
munity and an association is that an association is organized and 
a community is not. A community is defined as “an area of common 
life, village, or town, or district, or country, or even wider area.** 1 
The common life “must have some characteristics of its own such 
that the frontiers of the area have some meaning.”* (It is to be 
observed how even with “community” Maciver tends to beg his own 
questions.) “The common life" is regarded as a single subject which 
“has characteristics.* 1 Whereas what is meant is clearly that inhabi- 
tants of the area must have common characteristics so as to be 
distinguished from inhabitants of neighbouring areas. “The com- 
mon life" does not speak a language, marry monogamously, inherit 
property in the male line, etc., and there are even traces of the 
still worse tendency to speak of “community,” as of “Society,” 
as if it were a singular term. “The state is an association within 
community, "3 or “community is 'the world the spirit has made for 
itself 1 ”4 illustrate the confusion and the title of the book itself 
lends colour to it. It would be less misleading if the title were “The 
Community” or “Communities.” A book on roses would not be 
called “Rose."5 

Taking “community” as a general term, then, let us consider what 
Maciver says a community is. In the first place the insistence on 
“area” and “frontier” seems a mistake. Would Maciver deny that 
the Jews form a community? And his own instance immediately 
following his definition is equally unfortunate. The English residents 
in a foreign capital are a community, but he surely need not mean 
that *hey must live in an “English quarter.” This, however, raises the 
crucial roblem, If “community" is not the name of a geographical 
area, what is the unit and what confers on it its unity ? Similarity 
is not enough, otherwise all red-haired men would be a community 
and all rheumatics another. It is, of course, true that when we say 
“There is an English community in Florence" we mean more than 
“A number of Englishmen are domiciled in Florence." They must be 
aware of each other’s existence and take some pleasure in each 
other's company because of their common nationality. (Even these 
minimal conditions do not seem to be fulfilled in another of 
Maciver’s examples. He says that Western Europe is a community ,* 

1 Community, p. 21. 1 Loc. cit. 

3 Op, cit., p. 39. ^ 4 Op. cit., p. 37. 

* Ihere are obviously equally difficult and interesting theological problems 
a lx>ut the meanings of “The Church.” 6 Op. cit. % p. 38. 
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but here the "common life" is obviously no more than mere 
similarity.) 

To say that wherever certain phenomena occur we must postulate 
a special type of unit, we must find statements about the unit which 
are not immediately and obviously analysable into statements about 
the members. Maciver recognizes this and gives a list of epithets 
which belong to "communities," namely, "nomadic, barbarous, 
civilized, populous, warlike, or again caste-ridden, feudalized, 
industrialized." 1 We must recall, however, that the essential difference 
between a community and an association is that the latter is organ- 
ized, the former not. But then "feudalized" and "caste-ridden" which 
describes organization must be characters of associations, not of 
communities. All the others, with one significant exception, are 
epithets which directly describe the inhabitants, and for their use 
no special social unit is necessary. The exception is "populous” 
and it proves the rule. It is true that an inhabitant could not be 
populous by himself, while he may be barbaric or nomadic. But if 
"populous" means numerous, then red-haired men would be a more 
populous community than rheumatic men; if it means having a 
high proportion of inhabitants to the area, then England north of 
a line from Trent to Severn could surely be more populous than 
England south of that line without either being constituted a com- 
munity thereby. When we talk of the Jewish community (or the 
English community in Florence) we are merely attempting to say 
briefly that Jews resemble each other, find pleasure in each other’s 
company, and tend to assist each other because of their similarity 
(or that the Englishmen in Florence have these characteristics). 
But these phenomena may result from any similarity. Tailors (and 
diabetics) are similar to each other in many ways and men naturally 
take an interest in and get on easily with those with whom they have 
much in common. But if we are to say that wherever such a group 
of facts is found we have a social unit of a special type, we shall be 
multiplying entities without necessity and finding ourselves com- 
pelled to include the diabetic community and the tailoring fraternity 
among them. 

In his Introduction to Social Theory Mr. Cole devotes two chapters 
to an analysis of terms. He agrees with Maciver in his use of com- 
munity, but he says that "every community may be regarded as 
giving rise to an organized Society.”* A Society is "the complex of 
organized associations and institutions within the community. 3 
It is surely clear that the justification of treating "a Society" so 
defined as a unit is entirely dependent on the interpretation of the 
word "complex." Let us allow for the moment that England is 

• Op. cit. (Third Edition), Appendix A, p. 422. 

* P. 25. J P. 29. 
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"a community.*’ Then the Miners* Federation, monogamy, the 
M.C.C., hire-purchase and the Poultry Fanciers* Association are items 
in “the complex of associations and institutions** which is to be 
found in England. But in what sense do they together constitute 
a single unit? If Cole had said “aggregate** instead of “complex** 
the fallacy would be avoided, but the term “Society** would be 
abolished. It is also to be observed with what dangerous ease he 
passes from the view that a Society is made up of organized units 
to the suggestion that it is itself an organized unit. “Society is a 
complex of organized associations,*' 1 then gives place to “Society is 
the sum total of organized social structure,’’ 2 and that seems in turn 
to justify “A community gives rise to an organized Society .**3 No 
doubt the state is itself “organized,** but Cole would be the first to 
deny that the state includes churches, universities, etc.', and there 
is no other organized unit which does include them. I would therefore 
maintain that there is no defence in Cole for the use of this term 
“Society** as one of the types of unit with which sociology has to 
deal. I find neither in him nor in Maciver any necessity for the term 
at all. All its uses in all philosophers and political theorists seem 
to me dangerously misleading. I think the adjective “social** is 
harmless as describing relationships of all sorts between man and 
man. But its derivative “society” should be banished in the interests 
of clear thinking. Friendship and indebtedness are social relationships, 
but neither do friends nor do debtor and creditor compose societies. 

Cole, as I said above, accepts Maciver’s use of community. But 
he is more sensible than Maciver of the considerations I urged which 
would require the rejection of community as a social unit also. He 
sees that if we look at a community objectively — from the outside, 
as it were — it is hard to believe it is a unit at all. All we can discover 
is a number of men similar in customs and traditions, and able and 
ready to help one another because they are of a common race or 
talk the same language or worship the same idols. But Cole's remedy 
is not to give up “community" as a social unit, but to say it is a 
“subjective social unit.” It is “a group felt by its members to be a 
real and operative unity. ”5 “The reality of it consists in the con- 
sciousness of it among its members.*’ 6 Now this is a very interesting 
additional point. It is not enough that Englishmen should be con- 
scious that other Englishmen speak the same language, believe in 
monogamous marriage, dislike state-interference, etc. They must 
also believe in England — believe that there is a unity, believe that 
d is operative — and then, since in the end sociology is dealing with 
psychological facts, the belief will create the fact (as Tinker Bell is 

! o* 2 . 9 : . 1 F- 3°* 3 F. 25. 

ce ms article "Loyalties" (Proceedings of the Aristotelian Smiety, 1925-26). 

1 • 28 - • P. 26. My italics. 
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kept alive in Peter Pan by the beliefs of the children in the audience). 
Now any full answer to this would lead us very deep into the meta- 
physics of thought and its object. The most I can do is to indicate 
by a parallel the error I think Cole is defending, and to show how 
the facts he could cite in its support may be otherwise explained. 
The error, then, of a sociologist who imports a "subjective social 
unit" seems to me like the error a theologian would make if he included 
the Devil as a theological reality with the proviso that he was 
a "subjective theological reality." Individual persons have believed 
in a Devil, yet the theologian may maintain that their evidence was 
poetry misinterpreted as history and that the belief itself involves 
great difficulties. Therefore the Devil is no reality at all. So I agree 
that individual persons have believed that their own races or "com- 
munities” were realities, but I think I can show the logical and 
psychological errors in which this belief originated and also the 
further errors to which it in turn would give rise. (Some of these 
will be mentioned below.) If men "feel their community as a real 
and operative unity,” they are just wrong as an animistic savage is 
just wrong. Whenever they think it acts or suffers, the act or 
suffering is really that of individuals; whatever they believe about 
it is either a false belief about it or a disguised true belief about 
individuals. No doubt their belief that their race is a unit will make 
their actions different from what they would be without the belief, 
and it is just this difference which tempts the observer to believe 
that they constitute a unit of a new kind. But believers in a Devil 
or in a Banshee will also behave differently from non-believers, and 
yet their beliefs may be false. 

I maintain then that neither in Maciver nor in Cole can we find 
any justification for the treatment of “society” or of "communities” 
as units. There is one type of social unit only, and that is the organized 
association. "Association” will then serve as our generic term with 
church, state, university, club, etc., as its species. It is clear that 
"society” would be the more natural name, but “association” avoids 
its misleading implications. For our temptations to say "We are 
all members of Society,” or “we have duties to Society,” or “We 
uphold the security of Society,” would be removed if we substituted 
in these sentences the word “association” for the word “society.” 
The accusation levelled against Hegel that he attributed to the 
State characteristics which really belong to Society must now be 
more accurately rewritten. He attributed to man's relation to the 
State certain rights and duties which hold between men as men 
and have no basis in any association, and also that the State was 
the only or at least the highest association, and he attributed to it 
both a supremacy over other associations and also the maintenance 
of institutions which they can more effectively maintain. 
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These conclusions are confirmed by an examination of the work 
of T. H. Green. He shows continually the struggles of a liberal 
individualist trying to avoid the conclusions of Hegel. He attempts 
to avert Hegelianism while preserving its central principle, by 
conceiving of a loyalty which is wider than the political loyalty 
because it is owed to a society larger than the State He regards 
moral progress as “the extension of the range of persons for whom 
the common good is conceived as common ” l * * The Athenian did not 
recognize the rights of the foreigner, the Roman did not allow rights 
to the slave. Only with Christianity was the widening process com- 
plete. “The idea has been formed of the possible inclusion of all 
men in a society of equals and much has been done towards its 
realization.”* Yet Green can speak in the same paragraph of “a duty 
of man to man as such and not merely as the member of a com- 
munity.” Here again is our confusion. If there are duties of man to 
man, the wider society, whether as an ideal or a reality, is unnecessary.3 
We may even find in Green the reasons why we may be tempted to 
speak of these social duties as if they were dependent on our recog- 
nition of our membership of some great society. “The language in 
which we most naturally express our conception of the duty of all 
men to all men indicates the school — that of tribal or civil or family 
obligation — in which we have been trained to the conception. We 
convey it in the concrete by speaking of a human family, of a 
fraternity of all men, of the common fatherhood of God, or we 
suppose a universal Christian citizenship, as wide as the Humanity 
for which Christ died, and in thought we transfer to this under 
certain analogical adaptations, those claims of one citizen upon 
another which have actually been enforced in societies united under 
a single sovereignty.” 4 Now when we consider the changes by which 
the conception of city loyalty gave way to that of national loyalty 
in Gieece, or those which accompanied the recognition of the rights 
of slaves, we find they were changes in the actual social units, the 
associations. The Greek cities lost their autonomy; slaves became 
citizens. The state actually enlarged its membership in both cases. 
If we now ask what is the ideal which Christianity requires as the 
associative expression of its recognition of the duties of all men to 
all men, we find once more that Green will not follow' the logic of his 
own thought to its proper conclusion. For that movement should 
lead to the notion of a world state actually enforcing those wider 

1 Prolegomena to Ethics , § 206. * Ibid., § 280. 

3 H. D. Lewis, in Mind , N.S. vol. xlvi, pp. 440 ff ., exposes the same confusions 
in the assertion “rights are derived from society." I am in complete agreement 

with his argument, and his treatment of "rights’” is, I think, parallel to my 
treatment above of duties, which was written before I saw his articles. 

4 Op, cit. t § 206. 
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duties by its single sovereignty, a state in which all men would be 
citizens and all nations should have lost their sovereignty as the 
slave-owner and the city state lost theirs . 1 What Green actually 
says, however, is this: "For those citizens of Christendom on whom 
the idea of Christendom has taken hold such a society does actually 
exist. For them — according to their conscientious conviction, if 
not according to their practice — mankind is a society of which the 
members owe reciprocal sendees to each other, simply as man to 
man. And the ideal of this social unity has been so far realized that 
the modern state, unlike the ancient, secures equality before the 
law to all persons living within the territory over which its juris- 
diction extends and in theory at least treats aliens as no less 
possessed of rights ." 3 We see here that Green envisages an alternative 
system and one in which a world state is not needed in order to 
express in actual institutions the duties of man to man. It would 
suffice if each state upheld within its own frontiers the rights and 
duties of men as men. This, however, is oddly described as " including 
all men in a society." It would be theoretically possible, for instance, 
for two states each to uphold these rights and duties and for the 
citizens of one to have no dealings with those of the other nor even 
to know of their existence. In what sense could both be said to 
belong to one society or to sene one "common good"? 

Once again, then, I conclude that the use of "society" as the 
name of all mankind is unnecessary and misleading, and I return 
to my previous conclusion that the only type of social unit which 
need be recognized is the organized association. All statements 
about other aggregates of men — the lynching mob, the Jewish 
people, the Eskimo community, the human race, the tailoring 
fraternity — are reducible without remainder to statements about 
individual human beings. It might be supposed that there would 
follow from this the corollary that "common good" has also a double 
usage. It would be used illegitimately of all these fallacious units— 
community, society, crowd, etc. — for in those cases "common good" 
would reduce without remainder to the particular goods of individual 
people. But one would expect it to be used legitimately of the 
organized association, since we admit that the association is a 
genuine social unit. If this were so the good of humanity or the good 
of the Jewish race would be reducible simply to the good of indi- 
vidual men or individual Jews, but the good of the State, the Church, 
or the University would be genuine single goods not so reducible. 

I shall therefore go on to consider the senses in which "common 
good" is used. 

(i) When we say that a "common good" has been achieved by 

1 Similarly, does a belief in the ideal of the unity of the Christian Church 
require unity of organization or not ? * Prolegomena to Ethics, § 280. 
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a number of persons, we may mean merely that each has achieved 
for himself a good similar to that achieved, also for himself, by each 
of the others. Here the use of "common” or “general" is similar to 
that in phrases like "a general distrust” or "the common cold.” 

If twelve men working independently acquire each some knowledge 
or a disease or anything else, their achievement does not turn them 
into a community or a society, nor is their good one good unless 
we are to say that two similar pillar-boxes are one pillar-box. This 
usage then is completely misleading, and if taken literally wholly 
indefensible. 

(ii) We may, however, speak of a man as promoting the common 
good when he recognizes something as good and confers it on others, 
for instance when a doctor cures his patients. Here again, however, 
there is no community nor society, nor is there one good. The good — 
relief from pain — is enjoyed by individuals and produced by an 
individual for individuals. This usage also, though much more 
frequent and apparently more defensible, is equally dangerous 
and misleading. 

(iii) In certain cases men achieve their own private ends, as in (i), 
and also assist other individuals to achieve theirs, as in (ii), by 
means of an organization which is genuinely one, and genuinely 
common to them all in a sense which the good it achieves is not. 
When you employ the same secretary as I do the secretary is not 
multiplied thereby, but when you catch my cold the result is two 
colds instead of one. So the health of a city may be achieved partly 
by each citizen consulting his own doctor, partly by the efforts of the 
Medical Officer of Health. The result is as many instances of health 
as there are citizens, but the means — in part at least — are communal 
and the same for all citizens. When an organization is used the good 
achieved is usually both extended and limited. It is extended to all 
members of the organization, but it is also limited to them. If a rich 
man is impressed by the suffering of certain children from lack of 
air and sunlight he may present a park to the town. The good he 
will do is then no longer limited to the particular children whom he, 
first saw but extends to all children in the town. It will also be 
achieved not only so long as he keeps in mind their welfare, but will 
continue while he sleeps and after he has forgotten. Yet it may 
also be limited, for he may see suffering children in the next town 
and have no longer any funds for their relief. Now the phrase "com- 
mon good” is still literally inapplicable. The good is a number of 
healthy children. But there is at last some justification for the 
belief that it does apply. For the children benefit as members of a 
single unit (the town) and, though the goods themselves are still 
private and many, the machinery (the park) is single and common. 
Each child has his own health, but each has not his own park nor 
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his own piece of park. Here, then, there are genuinely common 
factors and they make a difference to the incidence of the private 
goods. 

(iv) In this last case the common machinery was an alternative 
method of achieving a private good which might have been achieved 
by private machinery. The rich man might have brought successive 
parties of children to his own park. In some cases, however, the 
machinery must be common if the ends are to be achieved at all. 
The ends secured by traffic control, credit regulation, or civil law 
are of this type. They cannot be achieved by private enterprise 
without organization. Yet even here “common good" is a misnomer. 
While what is common is essential to what is good, the machinery 
or organization (which is common) is not good and the safety and 
confidence (which are good) are not common. 

(v) In all the previous cases the good achieved was the good of 
individual persons and the fact that one individual possessed the 
good made it intrinsically no more likely that any other individual 
would. In certain cases, however — for instance, those of infectious 
disease — the achievement of the good by one individual requires 
that it should be achieved for others. The good which sanitation 
achieves must be enjoyed by all the inhabitants of an area if it is 
to be securely possessed by anyone. Clearly “common good" has 
more justification in these cases. Some hint of the same meaning 
lurks in the words “common knowledge," which would normally 
suggest not only that several people each know the same fact but 
that communication and not private enterprise led most of them to 
that knowledge. Yet here again the knowledge or the health is still 
essentially each man's own health or knowledge. My escape from 
diphtheria is my good, even if in order to achieve it I have to see 
that others are free from diphtheria also. 

(vi) So far there has been no real justification for the association 
of “common" with “good." The good has been in every case private, 
and all that was common was machinery or organization used as 
a means to these ends. Nor has there been any suggestion of a 
special claim of these individuals as members of the same association 
as myself. But there remain two usages of “common good" which 
are more plausible still. The first case is that of loyalty. It seems 
indubitable that when men co-operate with others to achieve ends 
through an association, each member of the association faces more 
interest in the good of his associates than he would in the case of 
mere fellow-men. A typical if trivial instance may be found in 
a tennis club. If I wish to play tennis I may play on a private or 
a municipal court. In these cases I shall feel no special interest m 
others who use the court nor any duties towards them except negative 
duties of non-interference. If, however, I join a club to achieve the 
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same end, I may well find that the club seems to me more than 
a mere piece of machinery to enable me to play tennis. I find mem- 
bers taking a positive interest in each other, encouraging the weaker 
players, supporting the club team and being pleased when it wins. 
My present problem is to decide whether these indubitable psycho- 
logical phenomena have any moral significance, whether I ever 
have a moral duty to promote the good of another person because 
he is a member of the same association as myself, a duty which 
I should have in a lesser degree, or not at all, to anyone who was 
not a member. Should “charity begin at home"? 

I find it difficult to give a definite answer to this question. Argu- 
ment seems inapposite and experience equivocal. If I attempt to 
observe my own decisions I find instances in which the claims of 
members of my own associations give rise to indubitable duties and 
others in which their claims have no weight or even a negative weight 
disturbing the true balance of obligations. If a member of my own 
college asks me for advice or information, I feel an obligation which 
would be weaker if he belonged to another college and non-existent 
if he were a “man in the street.” If a fellow of my college is working 
on a subject in theology or literature and consults me on a philo- 
sophical point, I feel I owe him a degree of help which I should not 
owe to a Cambridge critic or an American theologian. Yet if I am 
asked to vote for a member of my own college in an academic or 
political election, I feel a moral obligation to discount such claims. 
Baffled by such contradictions, I may follow the Aristotelian precept 
and consult those of my friends for whose judgment I have most 
respect. I then find that men equally scrupulous and fair-minded 
give contradictory decisions. Some would try to convince me that 
fellow-members have an even stronger claim on me than I myself 
feel, overriding, for instance, my scruples about the case of voting. 
Others say that charity may begin at home only when it is able thus 
to be most effective, but that any other recognition of fellow’- 
members is immoral. In the face of these difficulties I incline to 
believe that membership does give others a special claim on me, 
and I therefore have to discover some special feature about those 
cases in which the claim must be neglected. I think in most (if not 
in all) of these special cases there is a peculiar paramount duty of 
impartiality (like the duty of a judge not to be influenced by the 
fact that the prisoner is a fellow-Freemason). But I admit that I do 
not feel that the question whether corporate loyalty is a moral 
virtue has ever been adequately discussed, and it is obvious that 
this is a problem of the first importance at a time when conflicting 
loyalties create the most perplexing problems and when to some 
men loyalty seems the highest virtue and to others a mere savage 

superstition. 
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In our analysis of “the common good," then, I think this is a 
new case not covered in the previous five senses. Yet even if it is 
admitted the good is still not itself common or corporate. It is the 
good of individuals which I promote, though now of these particular 
individuals in virtue of their membership. The difference here from 
the previous cases is that the existence of the association and my 
membership of it are the grounds which make the good of these 
individuals a claim on me. 

(vii) The other category in which “common good" seems more 
defensible than elsewhere is one in which the good itself at last 
ceases to be private in its nature and is intrinsically social. There are 
cases in which the social relationships between individuals are not 
means or machinery for the production of private goods but are 
themselves the goods at which we aim. If five men co-operate to 
help a sixth, he will probably be helped more efficiently, but besides 
this private advantage to him there comes into being the state of 
willing co-operation which is intrinsically good. Friendship, mutual 
trust and confidence, mutual sympathy and understanding, these 
are not merely institutions useful to the individual in helping him 
to attain his private ends; they are ends in themselves. It is some 
recognition of this intrinsic value which is often lacking in attacks 
on the family, whether modern or Platonic. If you treat the family 
as an institution instrumental to the production of a good stock 
(as did Plato) or to the nurture and education of the children (as do 
some moderns), then you may be tempted to find in sterilization and 
selective eugenics or in a creche and kindergarten system some 
better machinery to serve your ends. But unless you could replace in 
your new system the close-knit sympathy and understanding of 
which at its best the family is capable, you will lose something of 
intrinsic w’orth. Similarly a school or college is not merely a piece 
of machinery to enable A, B, and C to teach and X, Y, and Z to 
learn, but also a device for getting men from A to Z to learn together 
and live together; and the living together cannot be taught by 
governesses or correspondence courses, though grammar and geo- 
graphy can. It is a truth even if only half the truth that “education 
is socialization." 

Here we seem to find the strongest case for a “common good.” 
Yet even here we must insert our safeguards. There need in these 
cases be no society, community, or associations. Wherever A and B 
trust each other, C and D show mutual sympathy, E and F co- 
operate, there these goods are realized. So “common good” (if if 
means good of a community) and “social good" (if it means good 
of a society) are still phrases with no legitimate application. It may 
well be that an association, by providing a permanent organize 
basis for them, may heighten and diversify these good human 
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relationships which we have just examined, yet even then the 
association is still only a means to the production of the good, 
though the good- itself has what may fairly be called a "social” 
character. 

My conclusion, then, is that "common good” is always and 
everywhere a misleading phrase suggesting a unity which is not 
only non-existent in fact but impossible in principle. 

I shall conclude this paper with some illustrations of the dangers 
which may flow from the misconceptions, examined above, of 
"society” and the "common good.” First we may consider the 
consequences of transferring either to "society” or to particular 
associations the characteristics Hegel attributed to the state. One of 
the most indefensible tendencies of totalitarianism is often thought 
to be its hostility to freedom in religion, in learning, and in art. 
But if there were a working World State or League of Nations, its 
control of religion or learning would be equally unjustified. To move 
in the opposite direction and confer autonomy on the particular 
associations would not remove injustice. Everyone knows the 
danger of trade union tyranny or organized professional tyranny 
over freedom of religious, political, or intellectual development. 
No doubt the Miners’ Federation and the British Medical Association 
are useful organizations, but to follow the "Political Pluralists” and 
to confer on them those characters which Hegel gave the state would 
perpetuate and would not avoid his most dangerous errors. 

It might be supposed from the critical tone of the whole preceding 
argument, that I am returning to the barren individualism of Mill 
and Spenser and rejecting the discoveries of social psychology 
concerning group and crowd mentality. But I should not deny that 
men behave differently in different social groupings and I might 
even admit that individual psychology is a will o’ the wisp — that no 
one can tell how a man would behave apart from all social relation- 


ships. I admit the discoveries and the phenomena. All I question is 
their interpretation. It is men and not committees who behave. 
Crowd mentality is not the mentality of crowds but the mentality 
of men in crowds, 1 as regimental pride is the pride of men in regi- 
ments. I can still maintain that social life is natural and political 
organization desirable. I should also agree that organized associa- 
tions have characteristics which their individual members have not. 


lhey have their own special modes of organization. They have also 
the character of legal personality. Their ownership of property, their 
powers of contract, their liability to suit, all these cannot be resolved 
into characteristics of their members. Yet the vital human qualities — 
will, desire, and moral responsibility — do* not belong to them. 
Nor in any proper sense have they an interest or a good of their own. 

C{ . B- Ward in A/iW, N.S. vol. xxxiii, on “The Crowd and the Herd." 
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The practical corollaries of these views may be seen if we ask some 
simple questions. Is it possible for a country to be happy or healthy 
while all her citizens are diseased or sad? No, for happiness and 
health can belong only to individual men. Is it possible for a country 
to have large possessions while all her citizens are poverty-stricken? 
Yes, for ownership is a legal characteristic which a country may 
well possess. Could such a country be called prosperous or flourishing ? 
Only ambiguously. Her budget may be balanced, her national debt 
small, her trade balance favourable, her note issue covered by gold, 
and her assets large, while every one of her citizens may be driven, 
perhaps by the confiscation or taxation needed to achieve this 
national position, to the edge of starvation. Yet economic pros- 
perity is not the only kind of prosperity and, measured in any other 
terms, “a prosperous country with unprosperous citizens” is a 
self-contradiction. Is there no danger that men will not see the 
contradiction because they have been persuaded to endow their 
country with full personality and to accept sacrifices, which can 
only add to her wealth and her honour at the cost of damaging the 
lives of all her inhabitants, as if they were like sacrifices made for 
a brother or a friend? In the same way a savage may believe that 
trees and mountains are really persons and the belief may influence 
his conduct in ways disastrous to all concerned. He may refuse to 
cross a mountain when his child’s life depends on it, or to cut down 
a tree which will fall on his home to-morrow, so that the spirits 
should not be offended. So, too, a demand for colonies or a claim to 
retain them may be made a matter of national prestige or national 
disgrace, and in the attempt to placate those restless and insatiate 
spirits, national honour and national pride, children’s lives may be 
destroyed and homes broken up. 

Some illustrations of the confusion to which we are all liable may 
be taken from the correspondence to which I referred at the beginning 
of this paper. In quoting these I hope it will be clear from the whole 
of the foregoing argument that I am interested neither to endorse 
nor to counter the purely historical facts implied in these opinions, 
but only to see how far they must be restated to be made intelligible 
and whether in this restatement the original force survives. One 
writer says that Germany feels the loss of the colonies as an insult 
because they were taken away from her on the ground that she 
does not know how to govern natives justly. Another writer repeats 
the insult and justifies it by evidence. Let us consider, without 
prejudice, whether the evidence is relevant or the grievance legiti- 
mate. The evidence is that a certain African tribe was decimated by 
the local German governor. The evidence, if true, supports the 
intended conclusion on the following conditions: (a) either that the 
Governor was acting under orders from the German Governmen 
or that his action was characteristic of all German colonial administra 
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tion. (6) That there is reason to suppose that the present German 
Government (or the Governors they would appoint) would be more 
likely than not to act in this way. Is the grievance legitimate? 
Why should Germans feel that condemnation of their pre-war 
colonial administration is an insult to them ? Russians do not resent 
attacks on the penal system of pre-war Russia. The grievance is 
legitimate only if the colonies are now refused on the same grounds. 
Another writer in the same controversy dismisses the whole “incom- 
petence” argument as specious. Germany really lost her colonies 
because she began a war of aggression, lost it, and had to be punished. 

It is not clear from the letter whether the writer regarded punish- 
ment as deterrent or retributive. Let us suppose that he thought it 
was deterrent. Under what conditions would his argument be valid? 

[a) That the German Government did begin the war in 1914; 

(b) that it was a war of German aggression. It is clear that these 
conditions are implied. But punishment, whether deterrent or 
retributive, must fall on the guilty party and so two further conditions 
are required: (c) that those who now suffer from the loss of the 
colonies were responsible for the war in 1914; (d) that other govern- 
ments will be dissuaded from wars of aggression by the possibility 
that their successors or the descendants of their subjects will suffer. 
It seems to me just as clear that the writer was wholly innocent 
of any misgivings under these last two heads. I do not believe that 
the notion of punishment can be applied to nations at all. “Sanctions” 
may stop injustice at the time it is occurring and moral censure 
may follow on governmental bad faith or brutality, but the necessity 
for continued responsibility in punishment would make it inapplic- 
able in any ordinary case. Here at least then someone has been 
misled by personifying a nation. 

We are, in fact, in the international field living through an 
epidemic of “primitive animism.” And as animism can be repelled 
in the end only by the union of a more spiritual religion and morality 
with a more developed chemistry and biology, so “national animism” 
still awaits the aid of a change of heart among the worshippers of 
these false gods assisted by a clearer science of association. We must, 
however, beware the opposite error. The enemies of primitive 
animism reacted into an almost equally crude atomistic materialism, 
treating trees and men as mere aggregates of inanimate particles. 
So in our hatred of a deified nation we may tend to react into 
primitive individualism, dissolving away national unity altogether 
and treating every association as a mere collection of individual 
men. The organism in biology is a unit : it is neither a cell nor a 
mere aggregate of cells, neither an atom nor a mere aggregate of 
atoms. So for sociology the sound view would be that an association 
has its own characteristic type of unity and is neither a person nor 
an aggregate of persons. 
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RESPONSIBILITY, FREEDOM AND 
DETERMINISM 

JOHN BOURKE, M.A., Ph.D. 

There may in general be said to be two ways in which progress 
may be made in the understanding and towards the solution of a 
problem. The one is that of the continual development of it in the 
form originally given to it, by confirming this and rejecting that 
point in the light of fresh evidence, by clarification of concepts, 
and by detecting and resolving ambiguities and inconsistencies. 
Here it is assumed that the standpoint from which the problem has 
been approached is relevant and adequate. The other is entered 
upon when an “impasse” has been reached which can only be 
avoided by the realization that the original question was asked in 
a way which was either partially or wholly false or misleading. 
This is the more radical way of partial or total reformulation of the 
problem to be solved. 

In these few pages I want first to dwell on the traditional form 
which the twofold problem of Freedom and Determinism appears 
on the whole to have retained and on the difficulties to which it 
seems bound to lead; and then to submit a reconsideration, which 
has not, I think, been sufficiently emphasized, of the nature and 
scope of the problem at issue. 

I wish, however, at the outset to make it clear that the central 
notion in which I am here interested is that of responsibility and 
that I shall examine those of freedom and determinism and their 
interrelation only in so far as the former is understood to secure 
and the latter to destroy responsibility. It will be well, therefore, 
to begin by saying something on the meaning of the two terms 
"freedom” and “determinism” which are themselves by no means 
free from ambiguity. 


I 

(a) I shall begin with "freedom,” assuming for the moment 
that we know in general what we mean by "determinism.” Broadly 
speaking "freedom” (or its equivalent "liberty”) may be said to 
have been understood by ethical thinkers in three different senses. 
These three different meanings may be called respectively "capri- 
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dous freedom,” ‘‘neutral freedom,” and ‘‘rational freedom”; 1 or 
perhaps "freedom from," “freedom to," and “freedom in." Our 
first task is to discuss how far each of these meanings adequately 
represents that which we understand by freedom when we oppose 
it to a determining necessity which destroys it. 

The first meaning need not detain us long. "Capricious freedom” 
is simply that “freedom” which a person is said to possess in virtue 
of which all his actions are sheerly undetermined. It is the “freedom” 
of chance. The use of inverted commas here is justified, for from the 
point of view of whether we have here a freedom in respect of which 
we can choose and are responsible, it may be said to be equivalent 
to no freedom at all or to strict necessity. Both in the case of strict 
necessity and in that of “capricious freedom” the self is determined 
in the sense that its “actions” (if indeed it has any meaning to speak 
here of “actions” at all) are not within its control. The only difference 
between the two cases is that in the former the self is determined 
by laws that are, or, it is believed, can be known, whereas in the 
latter it is determined by forces which are not, and, it is presumed 
in the very word "chance,” cannot be. Indeed, strict necessity has 
even been felt to be less incompatible with the notion of responsi- 
bility than is that of capricious freedom. Hume in fact, who seems 
to have understood “liberty” only in this capricious sense, argues 
for the necessary determination of the will to safeguard morality. 
“Liberty,” he says, “by removing necessity removes all causes, 
and is the very same thing as chance.” 2 But in fact “whatever 
capricious or irregular actions we may perform, as the desire of 
showing our liberty is the sole motive of our actions, we can never 
free ourselves from the bonds of necessity. ”3 Accordingly “I . . . 
dare venture to affirm that the doctrine of necessity, according to 
my explication if it, is not only innocent, but even advantageous to 
religion and morality.”* Capricious freedom may be described as 
“freedom from") but whether by that is understood a freedom 
from this or that particular determining cause, or from all deter- 
mining causes whatever, it is not a freedom in respect of which we 
could be said to be capable of choosing. Bradley says of it that 
“you are free, because there is no reason which will account for your 
particular acts, because no one in the world, not even yourself, can 
possibly say what you will, or will not, do next.” You are “account- 
able," in short, because you are a wholly “unaccountable” 
creature.5 This “freedom” has neither content nor “direction.” It 

1 This convenient terminology is borrowed from an acute article by H. 
Sidgwick on Freedom in Kant (Mind, 1888, vol. xiii. No. 51, partially reprinted 
as Appendix to Methods of Ethics, Oth Ed.). 

* Treatise, Bk. II, pt. 3, sect. 1, ad fin. 2 Ibid., sect. 2. 

4 Ibid. 5 Ethical Studies, p. u. 
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is clearly not what we mean when we are discussing whether or 
not freedom is real. Thus when Kant in one place says that “inde- 
pendence on the determining causes of the .sensible world . . . 
is freedom/' 1 i.e. identifies freedom with “independence on" or 
“freedom from," he speaks inexactly and states less than his own 
view. This is, of course, and we shall refer to it later, that “although 
freedom is not a property of the will depending on physical laws, 
yet it is not for that reason lawless." 1 

I pass to the second and third of the above meanings of freedom, 
those of “neutral freedom" and “rational freedom." First “neutral 
freedom." We described this otherwise as freedom to do or act. It 
is neutral in the sense that it is a freedom to express oneself equally 
in either of two alternative and contrary “directions," e.g. to do 
either a right or a wrong action, to tell either a truth or a falsehood. 
The essence of freedom so understood is precisely the capacity, in 
Aristotelian phraseology, to render actual through choice either of 
two contrary potentialities. 3 “Rational freedom," on the other 
hand, may be described as freedom in, i.e. in bringing about a result 
of some particular kind. It is the freedom involved in Kant’s notion 
of autonomy. We are said to manifest it whenever and only when we 
act rationally and more in proportion as we do so. This, however, 
involves holding that whenever we fail to act rationally, as for 
instance when we deliberately do a wrong action or tell a falsehood, 
we are not acting freely. To this point we shall return later. 

I wish now' to consider w hich of these two remaining senses of the 
term “freedom" most accurately represents that freedom which is 
the condition of responsibility and with which w'e arc here concerned. 
When we reflect on them we must, I think, admit that each of them 
contains a truth which is of great importance in Ethics. On the one 
hand, when we say of an action which we have done that w r e were 
“free" to do it or that wc did it freely, or again, that we chose to do 
it, we do certainly mean that we were free to do it only because wc 
w r ere also free not to do it, or to do something else; and again, that 
we chose to do it only in the sense that we chose it in preference to 
and as against one or more other possible actions, any one of which 
we could equally well have chosen. In other words, to be free means 
to have a “field" within which to be free, and to choose means to 
have alternatives within that field between which wc choose. On the 
other hand, it is also true that when we consider a certain action and 
ask whether it is a free action or ourselves free in doing it, many 

- 1 Metaphysic of Morals, sect, iii (Abbott’s translation, p. 87). 

* Ibid. (Abbott, p. 78). 

3 See Metaphysics (-), 2 and 5. Together with F.th. Nie. iii, i- 5 » these two 
chapters are very important for an adequate estimation of Aristotle’s account 
of freedom of will. 
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people will feel it necessary to consider not merely whether we could 
do or have done any other action, but also what type of action 
it is that we have done; a mean or immoral action, for instance, 
will seem to many not to be so “free” as a generous or a noble one 
nor the agent as free in doing it. This feeling is reflected in ordinary 
speech in such commonplace expressions as "being the slave of” 
one’s passions or “giving way” to jealousy, and the like. What, 
however, is not so clear here is whether it is really upon the question 
of freedom that the important element of truth undoubtedly con- 
tained by the second of these two views has the direct bearing that 
it is asserted to have. Clearly, the "freedom” which we are said to 
exhibit when we act rationally (or rightly) cannot be the “freedom” 
which we are said to exhibit in deciding, as we undoubtedly some- 
times do, to act irrationally (or wrongly). Either there are two 
radically different types of freedom, or it is misleading or false to 
describe one or other of these characteristics as “freedom.” 

Let us examine this notion of “rational freedom” a little more 
closely. According to it, whenever we act rationally we are free 
and more in proportion as we do so. Or, to put it another way, we 
are free when our will is determined by our reason. This view appears 
in Kant in such a phrase as that “a free will and a will subject to 
moral laws are one and the same.”* But we must notice that it is 
not enough merely to say that rational freedom means that we are 
free when we act rationally; for it means more than that. It means 
that we are free only when we act rationally. It is this word "only” 
that deserves attention. For in restricting, as it does, to the one 
side, it seems to destroy what is the very' nerve of freedom. To say 
that we are free only in doing actions of some one type is to say that 
we are in fact not free but fettered, at any rate in the sense of being 
free to choose and responsible for our choice. No doubt it will be 
objected that in the Kantian notion of autonomy this “restriction” 
to the one (i.e. the rational) side is imposed by the will itself and does 
not therefore destroy the will’s freedom. In willing the rational or 
universal, it will lie said, the will itself restricts its own sphere of 
activity; and such a self-imposed restriction, so far from being the 
negation of freedom, is on the contrary the very essence of freedom 
and the symbol of a free will. To this point we shall return later. 
Here we may answer that, while it is true that a rational action, as 
proceeding from a motive representing our “higher” self, may 
plausibly be termed a "better” or a “higher” or a "morally more 
valuable” action, there seems no reason why it should necessarily 
be a "freer” action than one resulting from a lower motive. To 
assert that it is leads, as we pointed out above, to the view that we 
are only responsible for our rational (i.e. right) actions. 

1 Met. of Morals, sect, iii (Abbott, p. 79). 
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The point I wish to emphasize here is this. We may if we like term 
this character of rationality “freedom.” But if the notion of freedom 
is to stand, as it surely must, in any intelligible relation to those of 
choice and responsibility, then it is a mistake to think that“freedom” 
can ever mean anything but “freedom to.” We must be held respon- 
sible, if at all, equally for rational and for irrational, for wrong as 
for right, actions; and this we can only be if we are equally free to 
do either. Again, we may say, if we like, that the person who con- 
sistently wills or chooses rational actions is more "free" than the 
person who consistently wills or chooses irrational or wrong actions 
and his actions more “free” than those of the other. But we must 
bear in mind, if we do so, that we are here introducing a second and 
totally different conception of freedom which is not that freedom 
required if we are to be held responsible for any and all of our 
actions . 1 

I conclude, then, that of these three meanings of the term 
"freedom,” that which accurately represents what wc mean when we 
connect the term with the notions of choice and responsibility is 
that of "neutral freedom.” If choice is not real, then responsibility 
cannot be real; and without the freedom to choose between this or 
that, choice cannot be real. We may thus define this freedom as 
“the power of choice between two (or more) possible courses.” 

(b) In the above discussion of freedom wc assumed that we knew 
what we meant by determinism, and understood it to mean a 
theory in general which denies our power of choice and so our 
accountability for what comes to be through us. We must now be 
rather more precise. The term may be and has been understood in 
at least two main senses. It may mean what we may call “natural” 
determinism, that is to say, the view that the will is determined 
“externally” by "natural” forces, whether conceived as physical 
or as psychological, over which it has no control. This is perhaps 
the meaning normally assigned to the term when it is con- 
trasted with freedom; but it is not the only possible meaning. The 
will may also be conceived as determined “internally” by laws of 
its own. We may distinguish the two cases in another way and say 
that in both the will is conceived as "determined” but that, whereas 
in the former case it only "is determined,” in the latter it also 
“determines itself” and only "is determined” because it does so. 
Now the principles in terms of which the will can determine itself 

' It may be noted, as Sidgwick points out in the article above mentioned, 
that it is the collision between these two conceptions of freedom, those of 
"neutral” and of "rational” freedom, which presents perhaps the greatest 
difficulty in Kant's doctrine of freedom. He is interested in establishing the 
reality of both conceptions, but his general principles will not, it seems, 
admit of it. 
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could only be rational principles; so that it will not be inappropriate 
if we call this internal determination “rational” determination and 
contrast it with the “external” or “natural” determination. 

In our discussion on freedom the point about which we wished 
to become clear was the sense in which the term is to be under- 
stood if it is to be connected with responsibility. So here the impor- 
tant question will be the relation between determinism and responsi- 
bility, and whether either of the above meanings of the term 
determinism is more or less compatible or incompatible than the 
other with the notions of choice and responsibility. 

Let us first consider “natural” determinism. Here what we call our 
“actions” are occurrences which we are instrumental in producing 
in the sense that we are impelled by this or that sensation or desire 
conceived as an externally stimulated force which is said to determine 
the will. Indeed the question seems here to be not so much whether 
the will is determined as whether there is such a thing as will. 
Clearly, if “I” am thus regarded as passive in respect of these 
occurrences, which I fondly call my “actions/ 1 brought about 
through me, then “I” cannot be said to will or choose them. A 
“passive” will is something very like a contradiction in terms; yet 
on this view, if there is such a thing as a will, it could at the most 
be the passive spectator of a series of faits accomplis. Such a. deter- 
minism must annihilate choice and so responsibility as finally and 
completely as could be desired. 

But it is not clear that “rational” determinism is any less incom- 
patible with choice of and responsibility for all our “actions/* We 
have already anticipated this point in examining the notion of 
“rational freedom.** Rational freedom is the freedom said to be 
exhibited in acting rationally and only in so doing; and the con- 
clusion was suggested that this type of freedom cannot be that 
required if responsibility is to be real, since it restricts our choice 
to actions of one kind. The difficulty is not removed by the reply 
that this restriction itself results from the self-imposition of a law 
and that it is in this self-imposition that the essence of freedom 
lies. For no amount of this rational freedom said to be exhibited 
by the will in imposing a law on itself will account for that exhibited 
in choosing to disregard the law. The question relevant here is: is 
there in fact any distinction in this connection between “rational 
freedom** and “rational determinism**? The freedom of rationality 
is the freedom of obeying, or in obeying, a (moral) law r imposed by 
the will upon itself. But now ? the imposition of a law or principle 
is nothing but a determination, and if the law or principle is imposed 
by the will on itself, then this is self-determination. I can see no 
difference in principle between rational freedom and rational self- 
determination; and Kant himself says that “a free will and a will 
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subject to moral laws are one and the same.” 1 But if we were right 
in holding that rational freedom is incompatible with responsibility 
and if further, rational self-determination is synonymous with it, 
then we must say that what we have called "rational determinism" 
does not admit of responsibility for all our actions, including our 
wrong actions. 

I wish here not to be misunderstood. I am not putting forward 
the view that self-determination as such is incompatible with 
responsibility. In fact, in order to escape from "natural” deter- 
mination, responsibility requires that self-determination in snm«> 
sense should be real. Nor again do I wish to dispute the view that 
an action resulting from a rational motive is a morally more valuable 
action than one resulting from an irrational motive. What I am 
contending is: (i) that the freedom necessarily presupposed by 
responsibility is not necessarily connected with rationality, and 
(2) that I can no more be responsible for all my actions if I am capable 
of determining myself and my conduct in one way only than I am 
if I am free only in doing one type of action. 

I conclude, then, that natural determinism and rational deter- 
minism are alike incompatible with that “freedom to” necessitated 
by responsibility, at first sight for different reasons, but ultimately 
for the same reason. The apparent difference arises from the fact 
that, whereas natural determinism removes all possibilities, rational 
determinism restricts to one. But ultimately, whether you say to a 
person "you are not free to do either X or Y,” or whether you say 
to him “you are only free when you do X,” you are in fact saying 
the same thing, namely, that in the sense of being free to choose a 
course for which he can then be held responsible, he is not free 
at all. 


II 

We can now pass to our proper subject of discussion. The central 
issue is, of course, between those who defend the reality of responsi- 
bility and of the freedom presupposed by it and those who hold a 
view which, whether they admit it or not, excludes the reality of 
either. 

The first point perhaps to be noticed here is that the defenders 
of the reality of freedom have been in the great majority of cases 
ethical or religious thinkers and that the arguments which have 
been brought in its defence have been almost invariably based 
upon ethical considerations. Mr. Carritt, for instance, writes that 
"freedom of choice seems demanded by morality and only by 
morality.”* Freedom, it has been held, must be a reality because 

* Met. of Morals, sect, iii (Abbott, p. 79). 

* Theory of Morals, p. xii. 
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otherwise we cannot be held responsible for our conduct, and all 
moral terms and distinctions, such as those between good and bad, 
praise and blame, lose their meaning. The saint is then a born saint, 
and the gangster a bom gangster, and to praise one and condemn 
the other is as meaningless as it would be to praise a rainbow and 
condemn an earthquake. But in fact we do use these terms, we do 
approve and condemn and people are educated and punished; and 
this cannot surely be completely without meaning. Again, if moral 
distinctions are meaningless, a theology founded upon them or in 
in any way presupposing their validity also becomes meaningless. 
Further, all such notions as sin and unworthiness, confession, 
contrition, and conversion, and justification in the sight of God 
become equally meaningless; for in the sight of God none will then 
be good or bad, but all will be equal. And this again, it has been 
widely felt, would be intolerable. 

Against the two assertions here implied : (i) that if freedom is an 
illusion, then moral distinctions are illusory and moral judgments 
invalid, and (2) that we do in fact make such judgments and employ 
such distinctions, the determinist would of course have nothing to 
say. He would readily, or could be made to, assent to both. But he 
would then go on to insist that moral distinctions and judgments, 
in so far as they mean to imply that things and persons could have 
been other than they are, are illusory. He would no doubt be incon- 
sistent if he admitted the reality of moral distinctions while denying 
that of freedom of choice; but there is no inconsistency in rejecting 
both. This seems to be the position taken up by the two great 
modern exponents of determinism, Hobbes and Spinoza. The latter, 
for instance, holds that “men are deceived because they think 
themselves free, and the sole reason for their thinking so is that they 
are conscious of their own actions and ignorant of the causes by 
which those actions are determined. Their idea of liberty, therefore, 
is this — that they know no cause for their own actions; for as to 
saying that their actions depend upon their will, these arc words to 
which no idea is attached .” 1 Consistently with this view he insists 
further that terms such as good and bad, praise and blame must, 
if they are to represent anything in the nature of reality, be divorced 
from the “moral” meanings which have become attached to them 
and which are simply the outcome of false and unreal standards 
of comparison set up by us in our partial and blurred condition of 
knowledge.* Against such a position it is useless to object that the 
denial of freedom renders moral distinctions unmeaning. 

This, I wish to suggest, is the “impasse” out of which there is no 
Wa y so long as the problem at issue is treated exclusively as an ethical 

1 Ethic , Part 11, prop, xxxv, Schol. 

* See especially Ethic, Part I, Appendix; and Part IV', Preface. 
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problem and defended by arguments drawn exclusively from the 
field of ethics. For the determinist can always reject the presupposi- 
tions upon which these are based. I do not deny that it would be in 
the field of ethics that a determinist account, if tenable, would 
score its most obvious successes. But I do deny that, if determinism 
is to be shown to be untenable, such an approach to it is adequate. 
The problem must be formulated in another way so as to admit of 
an attack from a different quarter from which escape is not so easy. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the philosophy of Kant. In 
Kant’s system and fundamental to it is the distinction between 
what he calls “theoretical reason” and “practical reason.” The 
former is the source of the principles of knowledge, of what is or 
may be; the latter is the source of the principles of conduct, of what 
ought to be, whether it actually is the case anywhere or not. This 
distinction in itself has relevance here. For, as we have pointed out, 
the arguments adduced in defence of freedom are for the most part 
based upon "practical” considerations, while the determinist relies 
upon a purely “theoretical” and speculative view of the nature of 
the universe as a whole which he then applies to discredit a certain 
alleged phenomenon within it; and no doubt such an attempted 
application of purely theoretical principles to a practical issue would 
be sufficient to condemn in Kant’s eyes any determinist theory as 
violating one of the central teachings of the Critical philosophy. 
But there is a further point of greater importance and stricter rele- 
vance here. Kant did not merely speak of a "theoretical” and a 
"practical” reason separate as well as distinct from each other and, 
as it were, side by side. He also taught that "practical” reason has 
a "primacy" over the "theoretical.” 1 And it is upon this doctrine 
and its implications that I wish to dwell. For it leads to the thought, 
which it is the main purpose of this essay to emphasize : that it is a 
mistake to regard the "practical” as co-extensive with the "ethical,” 
as has all too often been done, and that the “practical” sphere 
contains in reality far more than what are commonly called "actions.” 

It seems in fact that the problem of freedom must be approached 
at a deeper level and on a wider basis than is generally done. For 
clearly the activity of the will and of choice does not first arise in 
connection with what the ordinary man would describe as "actions.” 
It is exceedingly difficult to know what constitutes such an "action" ; 
that is to say, in one respect it is not perhaps difficult, for it is not 
hard to grasp, though it may not be easy to define, what it is that 
distinguishes an "action” from an "event.” But it is extraordinarily 
difficult to be sure at what point the activity of the self, or if we like, 
of the will, passes over from being not yet "action” (as commonly 

1 See Critique of Practical Reason, Dialectic, chap, ii, sect, iii: "Of the 
Primacy of Pure Practical Reason in its union with the Speculative Reason. 
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understood) into being such "action." It is in fact so difficult that 
we may say that it is impossible; and we may even go further and 
assert that, so long as we are concerned with the "activity" of the 
will at all, it is a meaningless undertaking. For the will is precisely 
that in us in respect of which we are "active," and to be active 
means presumably to act, and to act is nothing if not to do "actions." 
What however is commonly understood by an "action" is the taking 
of such steps by the self as will bring about a change, great or small, 
in that total set of circumstances which we call the not-self or the 
“external world." But these external visible and tangible results are 
themselves willed only derivatively. They are the external, material 
results of a decision to produce them, and it is this that is directly 
willed. My concrete stealing of a watch out of someone else’s pocket, 
i.e. the actual material transferring of the watch to my own pocket, 
may be considered as an action or set of actions of mine, and as 
such willed by me. But it can only be so considered, and it occurred 
concretely at all only as a result of a decision of mine to steal it. 

It is of course true that I may will to steal a watch and yet in the 
end be physically unable to do so, or be forcibly prevented from 
doing so; and thus a decision may fail to be followed by what the 
ordinary man would call an "action." But it is no less true and a great 
deal more important that I cannot actually steal the watch without 
having first having willed to do so. In other words, there may be an 
"act of will" with no resulting "action"; but there can never be an 
"action" without an antecedent "act of will." 

The point that emerges here is, I think, clear. When Kant says 
that "practical reason" has a primacy over "theoretical reason,” 
he is not uttering some obscure and mystical riddle. He means that, 
so far from the "theoretical” and the "practical" being distinct and 
separate, theoretical activity itself, qua "activity," involves, as all 
genuine "activity" must do, a "practical" or active element. Indeed, 
it is little short of a tautology to say that theoretical activity involves 
activity. But that in us in respect of which we can be called active 
is nothing if not the will, and this activity of the will is nothing if not 
its freedom. Hence it is a great misrepresentation to speak as if the 
questions of the freedom of the will and of choice arose first in 
connection with what are commonly called "actions." They do not. 

I hey arise in connection with volitional activity as such, and this, 
as has been pointed out above, expresses itself in decisions and 
judgments before it issues in "actions." No decision or judgment 
can be made in vacuo and about nothing determinate. When we 
decide or judge, we accept one course of action or one proposition 
in favour of and as against another. 

Let us now turn to consider the special bearing of this upon the 
case of the determinist. It is surely plain. The determinist holds a 
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certain theory, speculative in nature, and based on certain meta- 
physical or scientific convictions about the nature of the world 
as a whole. Such a theory, just like every theory, consists of and can 
be expressed in a setof propositions or judgments. A theory, however, 
is not something which attaches itself accidentally to the holder of 
it. It is something in favour of which the holder of it, by maintaining 
it, actively pronounces as against other possible theories, on the 
ground that it approximates more nearly than they do to the truth 
about the world. To hold a theory is to decide in favour of its truth, 
to claim truth for it. And we are accountable no less for that theory 
for the truth of which we have decided than we are for that action 
for which we claim rightness. 

It is not open to the determinist to reply here, as he was no doubt 
entitled to do in the case of the supporting arguments drawn from 
ethics, that his rejection of moral distinctions discredits this 
responsibility too. For it is not merely moral distinctions and 
moral responsibility that are at stake here. What the determinist 
has here to deny is responsibility in general and as such, which will 
include that incurred by him in his maintaining the determinist 
theory. And this denial will involve the further one, that it is possible 
to distinguish between what is true and what is false; for it is only 
because of a conviction that a certain theory is true that one decides 
in favour of it. The determinist is in fact here confronted with a 
dilemma. Either he docs accept the responsibility for his theory, 
or he does not. If he does accept it, then his acceptance invalidates 
his theory. If on the other hand he does not accept it, then he is 
not entitled to prefer and put forward his own theory as claiming 
truth any more than any other, and should strictly keep silence. 
For then all theories, his own no less or more than any other, 
are mere mechanical processions of mental events, and as such 
all no doubt equally actual, but also all equally valuable and 
valueless. 

This seems to be the point that should be stressed. If the deter- 
minist insists that arguments based upon moral responsibility and 
upon moral distinctions are all equally invalid for the purpose of 
establishing the reality of freedom, we may disagree with him, 
but we cannot accuse him of inconsistency. If however he goes 
further and asserts that responsibility in the wider sense of accounta- 
bility for any decision made is an illusion, he becomes involved in 
contradiction. He fails to see that the problem of freedom does 
not possess an exclusive relevance for ethics. As arising first with 
the activity involved in all decision and judgment, it is an inevitable 
presupposition of theoretical activity also. 

We here reach a point whose further development and discussion 
would take us too far into the realm of metaphysics and away fr° m 
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our present subject. 1 It remains now briefly to recapitulate the main 
points which I have been trying to emphasize and which, it seems 
to me, should be taken into consideration if we wish to avoid an 
undue and misleading narrowness in approaching this whole problem. 

(1) The freedom which I have been discussing is the freedom 
which is the condition of choice and the presupposition of responsi- 
bility; and the only meaning which I can attribute to the term so 
understood is that of “freedom to” By determinism I understand 
any theory which, whether by the suppression of all possibilities 
or (as in the case of the “freedom” of rational determinism) by the 
suppression of all but one, renders this freedom impossible. 

(2) It has too often been attempted to defend the reality of such 
freedom by arguments drawn exclusively from ethical considera- 
tions. Such attempts are bound to fail because determinism can, 
quite consistently, reject the assumptions upon which these argu- 
ments are based. 

(3) The reality of this freedom and of responsibility must rather 
be defended against determinism by showing (a) that otherwise 
the determinist will have to maintain that responsibility as such is 
not real, and (b) that in maintaining the view that it is not real he 
refutes that view. 

There are one or two final remarks which I may add. It is perhaps 
possible to anticipate at any rate some of the objections which may 
be raised against the position here outlined. It will be said (1) that 
though I may perhaps have made it clear that “freedom in” is 
not sufficient to secure responsibility, yet I have not established the 
reality of that “freedom to,” which I evidently desire to do; (2) that 
in dissociating freedom from rationality I have in fact destroyed 
the possibility of self-determination altogether. I should like to add 
a few words by way of reply to these points. (1) To this I would say 
that it has not here been my purpose to develop a detailed and 
exhaustive argument in defence of the general thesis that “freedom” 
can strictly never mean anything but “freedom to” I have only 
been concerned to show (n) that it is “freedom to” which is essential 
to responsibility, and (b) to suggest what is to my mind a more 
adequate defence than that usually put forward of its reality as 
against determinism. (2) I have never denied, but rather admitted, 
that self-determination must in some sense be real if “natural 
determination” is to be avoided. Nor have I denied that the deter- 
mining principles which produce right or good actions are, even 
must be, rational principles. What I have denied is that, if we are 
to be held responsible for our wrong as well as for our right actions, 

e freedom necessarily presupposed by such responsibility can be 
1 en t 1 Aed with or set in any necessary connection with rationality. 

1 See H. Rickert: System dcr Philosophic , l'art l, chap, v, sect. 6. 
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WILL AND ACTION IN ETHICS (I)* 

Professor J. L. STOCKS 

I 

Ethics or Moral Philosophy investigates the application of the 
terms good and bad. We constantly use these predicates, and Ethics 
is an inquiry into our use of them. But this pair of terms is used 
over a very wide field and no one inquiry could cover it all. A ship 
or a tea or a house may be called good; and the investigation of 
such judgments would require a knowledge of ships, teas, or houses. 
Moral philosophy does not pretend to cover the whole field or to 
investigate every use of the terms: it is concerned only with the 
moral use, or more explicitly with the use of the terms in reference 
to human conduct. And even this limitation may not be sufficient. 
Anything sought or desired by man may be said to be thought good 
in the moment in which it is sought or desired: we talk sometimes 
of a good stroke of business: we also speak of good actions, good 
characters, good men. All these three uses have reference to human 
conduct ; but it may be doubted whether the meaning of good is not 
different in each use. But there is no doubt that the last is the use 
with which moral philosophy is chiefly concerned and from which 
the inquiry must start. 

There are two obvious questions which may be asked concerning 
any predicates, and therefore concerning the predicates good and 
bad: 

(1) What do the terms themselves mean ? 

(2) To what subjects are they properly applied? i.c. what is the 
proper subject of the predicate in question? 

The first of these questions would naturally be interpreted as a 
request for a definition. But it is an obvious fact that not all terms 
are capable of definition. There must be a stopping place somewhere 
to the process of explaining one term by another. We must be 
brought in the end to simple unanalysable notions in regard to 
which the method of definition breaks down. Now philosophy is 
concerned with these ultimate notions, and therefore definition is of 
little use to it. We should not be surprised to find that "good,” like 
"being,” "beauty,” or "truth,” is a simple indefinable notion, not 

1 This essay, begun by the lute Professor Stocks some time before his 
sudden death, was never finished. The fragment was apparently the beginning 
of a book on ethics. 
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capable of derivation from any more comprehensive notion. It is 
often questioned whether the method of definition has any great value 
in other spheres, but in philosophy certainly it has very little. A 
definition of good (in any sense) is therefore not our aim. 

But there are ways of deepening and “precising” our understanding 
of a term even though it is incapable of definition. We have, of 
course, to assume that the term is in use and is understood already. 
But on that assumption it is still possible and may be profitable to 
ask the second question mentioned above — what is its proper 
application? This question is not meant to imply that the customary 
application is wrong — or it would seem to contradict the above 
assumption. It is in fact necessary to assume that in the main it is 
right. If the upshot of the philosophical inquiry were to be expressed 
in such statements as: “This which you call good is bad,” “That 
which you call bad is good,” philosophy would simply be giving a 
rival answer to a question asked and answered well or ill in ordinary 
life in the course of ordinary practical reflection. But though practical 
men are by fits and starts philosophers in some degree, philosophy 
would have no claim to a special place in the world of mind unless 
it had a question of its own to which it desired an answer. In the 
sphere of ethics I say that the philosophical question is the one 
formulated above in the words: “What is the proper subject of the 
predicates good and bad?” 

To ask such a question is necessarily to embark on a criticism 
though not (except incidentally and by accident) upon a correction 
of current applications of the terms. The terms of course are used 
erroneously. The same thing is called by one man good and by 
another bad, and each man thinks himself right and the other wrong: 
they do not think that both may be right. Hence there is actual 
error in regard to these terms. But even if all uses of the terms were 
correct and there were no such errors, the philosophic criticism of 
the terms would still be useful and available. It would take tflfc 
common attributions as data from which to start, and would sift 
and test them in the sense that it would attempt to understand 
them better. It could not find terms simpler than good and bad for 
the predicates; but it could attempt to discover the general and 
essential nature of the subjects to which the predicates were applied. 
Every such attribution is particular (that action was a good one) 
or at most general (stealing is bad) : it might seek for a universal and 
in finding it would arrive at a clear discrimination of the essential 
and the accidental in the things called good and bad. It is clear 
that the more adequate and consistent the customary attributions 
are more chance is there that the philosophic question will find 
an answer, while on the other hand if the ordinary uses are utterly 

aphazard and confused, the search for an answer to the philosophic 
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question is a search for a will-o'-the-wisp. In this sense moral philo- 
sophy presupposes the substantial rightness of the customary uses 
of the terms good and bad. But however right ordinary speech is, 
the philosophic question must humanly remain a separate question 
which requires a separate answer. Human intelligence does not find 
universals without taking the trouble to look for them, and it is 
only so far as the ordinary man, not conscious of being a philosopher, 
seeks and formulates some kind of universal by the way that he is 
a philosopher. 

The discrimination of the essential and accidental and the effort 
to find a universal is usually regarded as a work of abstraction. 
Taken literally that implies that the universal is a part of the par- 
ticular, a part common to all the particulars which fall under the 
one universal, and the universal can therefore be formed by removing 
in thought the other parts of the particular wholes. This gives a 
simple recipe for finding the universal. Take a number of particulars 
which are suspected to belong together: analyse their constituents 
and discover which are constant and which vary from particular to 
particular: the sum of those which are constant will be the universal, 
i.e. the universal is the h.c.f. of the particulars. This is highly mis- 
leading. Any part of a particular is particular and not universal. 
The universal is not in that sense in the particulars at all. If the 
question is asked whether the universal is inside or outside the 
particulars it is safer to answer outside than inside. For by particular 
is meant not the thing, but the thing as grasped by perceptual 
thought, and perceptual thought does not grasp the universal. This 
shows that it is wrong to think of a universal as a common element 
in all the many particulars. No part of a particular is universal: the 
universal is therefore not a part of the particular. 

Yet the universal is to be found by abstraction and philosophy 
is generally described as abstract thought. It is abstract from the 
point of view of common sense and ordinary experience in which 
we are all at home: the epithet is earned by the fact that the effort 
of the philosopher is to remove himself from that point of view and 
in that experience his results have no currency. "Abstract” is a 
negative description of philosophy, implying that much is left behind 
when thought passes to what is not perceived or experienced. The 
word contains a suggestion of depreciation : the abstract is thin, cold 
unreal: what is, is concrete. But the philosopher is sure that his is 
the real world, and sometimes stigmatizes the world of perception 
as abstract and comparatively unreal. Which then is the real or 
concrete goodness — the goodness you experience in a friend or the 
universal which philosophy reveals? The question need not e 
answered. It is enough to see that philosophy in seeking the universa 
is seeking something which pciception does not find and the per 
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ceived does not contain, and that nevertheless it finds its data in 
the world of perception and is somehow relevant to it. 

p hilo sophy, then, seeks a better understanding of the terms good 
and bad, not by attempting to define those terms, but by seeking 
for the universal nature of that of which they are properly predicated. 

If its procedure is abstract, that word must be taken as only a 
provisional description, not as committing us to any view of the 
relative adequacy and inadequacy of philosophy and common sense 
or of the relative reality and unreality of their objects. 

II 

What is the proper subject of the predicate good? One and one 
only said the Stoics, and Kant following them — viz. the good will. 
The human will, when good, is not the best of many good things: 
it is the only good thing. The will is good or bad: all other things, 
without exception, fail to exhibit this distinction — are aSutyopa 
(“indifferent”). 

“Good,” says Zeno, 1 “are wisdom, temperance, justice, courage, 
and everything which is or partakes of virtue. Bad are un- 
wisdom, profligacy, injustice, cowardice, and everything which 
is or partakes of vice. Indifferent are life and death, repute and 
disrepute, pain and pleasure, riches and poverty, sickness and 
health, and the like.” 

That is, in the sense in which virtue is good and vice bad nothing else 
is either good or bad. Virtue must be considered an attribute of will, 
and all Greek philosophers regard wisdom (some with qualifications, 
some without) as an attribute of will and hence deserving the name 
virtue. The Greeks not having in their vocabulary a word precisely 
corresponding to our "will,” use as a rule the notion of action instead. 
Zeno’s doctrine confines the application of good and bad to action. 

The opening paragraph of Kant’s Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Morals puts the matter rather differently. He makes 
distinctions which the Stoics did not make, but on the main point 
his view is the Stoic view: 

“Nothing can possibly be conceived in the world, or even out 
of it, which can be called good without qualification except a 
good will.” 

He goes on to mention certain things which are called and are in 
a sense good, but are not good in this unqualified sense. 

(i) “Talents of the mind” such as intelligence, wit, judgment 
1 Cf. Ritter and l'rellcr, // istoria Philosophiae Grareae, 516. 
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(cf. "wisdom," above). "These gifts of nature," he says, "may also 
become extremely bad and mischievous if the will which is to 
make use of them, and which therefore constitutes what is called 
character, is not good." 

(2) "Gifts of fortune" such as power, riches, honour, health, 
happiness. It is the same with these. They "inspire pride and often 
presumption if there is not a good will to correct the influence of 
these upon the mind, and with this also to rectify the whole 
principle of acting and adapt it to its end." 

The goodness of which these two classes of things used by the 
will are capable is utility or usefulness, and in certain cases, when 
misused, they become unuseful or mischievous. What is uncondi- 
tionally good cannot become bad. 

"Thus," he says, "a good will appears to constitute the 
indispensable condition even of being worthy of happiness." 

He goes on to a third class of conditional goods: 

(3) Qualities serviceable to the good will itself, facilitating its 
action, yet having no intrinsic unconditional value. They are said 
always to presuppose a good will . The instances given are modera- 
tion in the affections and passions, self-control, and calm delibera- 
tion. These, he says, "are not only good in many respects, but 
even seem to constitute part of the intrinsic worth of the person." 
They are not, however, unconditionally good, "though they have 
been so unconditionally praised by the ancients. For without the 
principles of a good will, they may become extremely bad; and 
the coolness of a villain not only makes him far more dangerous, 
but also directly makes him more abominable in our eyes than he 
would have been without it." 

This third class of conditional goods raises problems which we 
shall have to deal with later Kant's words about "the ancients" 
show that he intends here to criticize the Greek identification of 
the moral good with virtue. A prima facie contradiction may be 
noticed in his statement. If these qualities always presuppose a good 
will, how can they be compatible with a bad will? If they really 
constitute even in part the intrinsic worth of the person, how can 
their presence in the bad man make him worse ? We may also observe 
that Kant identifies will with character, and that virtue is commonly 
regarded as pertaining to character. It is difficult to think of character 
or action except as marked by whatever of temperance, moderation, 
calm judgment, and self-control a man may possess. It therefore 
seems paradoxical to say that will is good or bad unconditionally, 
while these qualities are not. To these problems we must return. 
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they are only mentioned here to show the divergence of the two 
views, which are nevertheless at bottom one and the same. 

Essentially the two views are the same, since both assert that the 
moral good differs not in degree but in kind from other so-called 
goods. These other things have no right to the name good at all, 
says the Stoic. Kant says they may have it if some condition or 
qualification is attached to the term good. That condition is the 
presence in the man who has or uses them of a good will. Both views 
deny that the moral good is the best of good things: each says instead 
that it is the only good. Both views find this good in good conduct, 
but while one describes the source or principle of such conduct as 
virtue the other finds it in will. 

A thing which is conditionally good fails to be good whenever the 
condition in question is not satisfied. The same thing therefore may 
be at one time and under one set of circumstances good and at another 
time and in other circumstances bad, if the good and bad are condi- 
tional. (So Kant argues from the fact that certain good things are 
also bad that they are only conditionally good.) The unconditional 
good, on the other hand, is always good. It may be unprofitable to 
itself or to others, but it is always good. Now there are some philoso- 
phies which make moral good, goodness of character or conduct, a 
conditional good. Good character or conduct, for example, may be 
said to be that character or conduct which profits its owner or which 
brings him happiness — or which profits the community and brings 
it happiness. The conduct is valuable for a result which it brings. 
It is hard to show that good conduct always is profitable (in either 
sense) or that profitable conduct is always good — i.e. the current 
applications of good and bad to conduct do not lend themselves 
easily to this interpretation. And such a theory really deprives the 
moral good of all meaning. Good is said to mean useful, and the 
word useful refers us to that by which the thing is used and the 
purpose for which it is used. But a man cannot be said to use his 
will; for to use is to will. Therefore the good will cannot be useful 
to the agent. Anyhow the notion of profit or utility drives us away 
from conduct to something else for which conduct is profitable, and 
we should have to study that and determine its nature before we 
could discover what conduct is good and what bad. 

Plato makes a triple classification of goods: (i) Things good in 
themselves, (2) things good for their results, (3) things good for both 
reasons; and hopes to show that “virtue” or “justice” falls in the 
third class. But when men try to prove that goodness has good 
results, they usually beg the question. They show not that the 
conduct which we recognize as good is always good in its results, 
but that being good it is by that alone proved useful (example, etc.). 
But the utility of goodness is one thing and goodness of utility 
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another. Conduct is, in fact, neither good because it is useful nor 
useful because it is good. Goodness is one thing .and utility another, 
and we must be content to have the two ideas separate. It is best 
to content yourself with the class of things good in themselves, and 
avoid special pleading to show that honesty is the best policy. 

Anyhow, the view which we have adopted from Kant and the 
Stoics is the diametrical opposite of any view which attempts to 
derive goodness from utility. The will is good and it alone is good: 
it is good in itself, as a picture is beautiful in itself, and not because 
it lends itself to any purpose or end of its own or any other being’s 
creation. We have now to consider what the good will is and what 
are the conditions of its realization. 

Ill 

In order to understand more clearly the meaning of the assertion 
that the will alone is good, let us consider some common applications 
of the word good. A man is good, a character is good, an action is 
good. But since a man’s goodness and goodness of character is shown 
in action, let us take the last assertion for our starting-point. The 
assertion that an action is good depends upon a conjectural account 
of the psychology of the agent, i.e. as we usually say, of the motive 
of the act, and is reducible to the assertion that the will embodied 
in the act is good. One man saves another from death by drowning 
or by other men’s violence. Such an act would be presumably called 
good. But if it were discovered in some way that the man saved was 
the debtor of his saviour, and that the saviour’s only motive was 
the wish to recover a debt which he could not recover in the event 
of death, the epithet good would be withdrawn. If again it were 
discovered that the man saved was the enemy of his saviour and 
that the saviour had worse things than death in store for him, 
perhaps the epithet bad would be substituted for that of good. This 
shows that if action is taken to stand only for the more external side 
of the transaction — for what is roughly within the reach of observa- 
tion — actions are neither good nor bad. In the sense in which it is 
the subject of these predicates action is an activity of the spirit. 
What is called the motive of the action is either an intrinsic part of 
the action in this sense or the action itself. It cannot be separated 
from it. Common language calls actions good and also says that the 
goodness of an action depends upon its motive: from these two 
statements we can only conclude that the motive is an element in 
action, when action is made the subject of moral approbation and 
disapprobation. 

When we talk of the results of an action, on the other hand, wc 
use (or may use) action in a far more external way. For the most 
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part it is true that the results are the same whatever the spirit in 
which, or the motive with which, the act is done. When the bullet 
is once shot, the results are beyond the agent’s control. The act is 
done, its results may be startling and unexpected: anyhow, the 
agent’s intention in shooting will not affect them for good or evil. 

In this double use of the word action we have the seed of an 
ambiguity which has given birth to some fallacious arguments. The 
word must be used cautiously, always remembering that action 
sometimes includes and sometimes excludes motive: it includes 
motive when it is the subject of moral predicates and excludes it 
when considered in the light of its consequences and results. 

The contention of those who say that the will and it alone is good 
and bad is that what is really meant when an action is called good 
is that an agent’s will expressed in action is seen to be good. We 
have seen that the term "action” is not unambiguous, and that its 
precise relation to “motive” is obscure. What precisely motive is 
and how it can be discovered we shall have to discuss later: but if 
we put will instead of action, we shall get rid of all ambiguity for 
the moment. What, then, is will? All action is an expression of will, 
and all will expresses itself in action. The will is the man qua active 
or agent. To act or do is to make some alteration in an existing 
situation. In order to know what the agent’s will was, what you have 
to know is (i) the situation before action, (2) the situation after 
action, (3) what the situation before action appeared to him to be. 
Given complete information on these three points (which is difficult 
if not impossible to get), you have complete data upon which to 
judge the moral value of the action, you know what the agent’s 
will was. 

It may be objected to the above statement that there is will not 
expressed in deed and that there is will faultily expressed in deed. 
Beside the agent’s knowledge of existing fact and the actual changes 
effected by his agency, there is, the critic would say, his will — a 
third thing, not to be inferred from the other two. It may be that 
it is the will, conjecturally estimated, which is judged good and bad: 
but we cannot discover what that will was from what was effected 
or what was known by the agent, either or both together. A man 
may have the best will in the world to help and yet find no occasion 
for helping, and no opportunity for expressing that will in any way 
whatever. Or instead of helping he may, in the very attempt to help, 
hinder. So that the will may be either totally unexpressed in deed 
or totally misrepresented by the deed. 

If this criticism were sound, we might ask how will is ever known 
at all, how we are ever able to pass a moral judgment at all. On any 
theory, however, it is pretty certain that we are very seldom justified 
fully by the evidence in our moral praise and blame. And the critic 
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would reply that in the whole and in the long run the will generally 
fulfils itself in deed — so that if we wait a little, withholding judg- 
ment, we shall discover the truth. That reply gives little handle to 
criticism. 

The true answer to the criticism is one which we can all verify in 
our own experience — viz. that no man knows what his own will is 
except from his own acts, and that in inferring his neighbour's will 
from his neighbour's acts he is doing precisely what he does in his 
own case. A man may have a conviction, which seems like certainty, 
that in a given situation he will act in a certain way and every 
“intention” of so acting, yet when the time comes he may act in 
precisely the opposite way. The will is not, as we sometimes fancy, 
made up in advance: it is up to date and no more, and re-adapts 
itself to each fresh element in the situation as it appears. It is only 
so far as the situation is (or is thought to be) made up beforehand 
that the will can be made up beforehand, and the act, as it were, 
done in advance. The difficulty in inferring another man's will from 
the effects he is seen to produce is not due to the obscurity of his 
will — for one's own will is equally obscure and unpredictable — but 
rather to the difficulty of discovering precisely what he knew. 

By a true instinct the criminal lawyers have evolved a principle 
that the only thing which excuses a man from the penalty of the 
law is ignorance of the circumstances — one circumstance only 
excepted — viz. the terms of the law itself. (The exception is neces- 
sary because the act is made punishable at law because it is thought 
bad; it is not bad because it is punishable at law. We are, of course, 
only dealing with punishable acts which are also morally condemned.) 
Thus, if the plea of good intentions is to hold good in the criminal 
courts, it must be reduced to the form of a plea of ignorance of 
some relevant circumstance or circumstances. Now I believe it to 
be a fact that “good intentions,” when it would be upheld as a valid 
excuse by a moral judge, can always be reduced to ignorance of this 
kind. A wife poisons her sick husband. How does she prove her good 
intentions? By proving that for some reason she was ignorant of 
the character of the drug she gave, so that she could reasonably 
expect to assist the cure by the action which, in fact, hastened 
death. If it could be proved against her that she was blinded by no 
such ignorance, her plea of good intentions automatically collapses. 
Thus if we hear of a will not fulfilled in deed or falsified in the deed 
and wish for more precise information, we should expect to get it 
in the form of an account of some ignorance or of judgment relevant 
to the matter in question. 

But, you may say, there is another possibility, lack of opportunity. 
This is not a real possibility unless the will can be made up before- 
hand. The only real opportunity is in present circumstances, and 
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such opportunities the will takes according to its lights from moment 
to moment throughout life. A plan devised beforehand and not 
relevant to opportunity in this sense is a mere day-dream and has 
no part in will at all. I may wish to be a member of Parliament, 
but that wish is only part of my will so far as it is already influencing 
my action, and it can influence my action only when it is in my 
power to take steps which will bring the achievement of my ambition 
— in some degree, however small — nearer. We do not will what is 
impossible, and lack of opportunity means in the end impossibility. 
The unrealized will is a day-dream of disappointment — a theory of 
what we should have willed if circumstances had been different. 
Such dreams are more and less solid: such theories contain more 
and less of truth: anyway, there is no way of testing them. They 
are mere theory, and hardly more likely to be well-founded when 
they concern oneself than when they concern somebody else. 

The objection, then, may be ruled out. The will never expressed 
in deed is a dream, and the will faultily expressed is a fact mis- 
stated. The will always expresses itself, but sometimes through 
ignorance it alters events in a fashion which it regrets. As wre are 
always insufficiently informed as to the circumstances in which we 
act — every action being therefore to some extent a leap in the dark 
— there is plenty of room for excuse and much need of charity of 
judgment here. “They know not what they do.” It is the only excuse 
for failure, and it is the best rebuke to the pride of success. 

IV 

It is implied in what has been said that the will cannot be put 
into words. When it has come into existence (i.e. after action) it can 
be described, like any other individual thing, but like other indi- 
viduals never completely or exhaustively. Before it exists, too, it 
can be predicted but only with the insecurity that clings to all 
predictions even when the prophet is he who knows the possibilities 
most fully, viz. the agent himself. It is important to remember that 
an assertion about a man’s will is very often a prediction, i.e. a 
guess: a statement of what he will or would do under certain con- 
ditions. When will is used in the present with reference to future 
contingencies (e.g. will to help) or with reference to a man’s state 
just before action, we are apt to think of the will as a simple proposi- 
tion or proposal adopted by him: but in so thinking we delude 
ourselves. What happens is that a man, continually exercising his 
senses and his intelligence upon his surroundings, reacts continually 
to the information which senses and intelligence provide, and his 
reaction is that positive interference with circumstances which we 
call action. The simplest actions are called by psychologists reactions 
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or reflexes — e.g. the shutting of the eye when some visible object, 
say a fly, moves straight upon it — but they are actions, only actions 
of a simple and inferior type. They are in principle the same as 
actions of the most developed strategy. They may be called simple 
and inferior because the element in experience to which they respond 
is simple and inferior in importance. The power of the developed 
will is largely that of withholding response to the superficial features 
of a revealed situation and responding instead to its deeper and 
more permanent features. The soldier withholds response to the 
whistle of a bullet by the simple and obvious device of running away, 
and builds himself bullet-proof fortifications. So as we gain experience 
of life we learn to disregard little annoyances and disappointments, 
and to deal instead with the more permanent current of events. 

Will, then, is a response to an apprehended situation. We respond 
inevitably to the whole of what we apprehend. If we have little 
intelligence and rely chiefly on our senses, like children, what we 
apprehend is varied, rapidly changing, somewhat fragmentary: the 
natural consequence is that the actions of children are vivid, change- 
able, and disjointed. As the intelligence becomes more and more 
competent to see through the kaleidoscope of sense to the relatively 
slow-moving strata of experience, action naturally and inevitably 
becomes more sedate, more precise, methodical and consecutive. 
It is not unnatural that men who believe that behind the puzzling 
variety of sense experience is an eternal unchanging reality have 
been tempted to believe that if men's minds could only reach to 
that and concentrate their thoughts upon it, their wills, without 
losing touch with the actual or relevance to its demands, might 
acquire a like constancy and immutability — so that their action, 
while preserving like the world an appearance of change and variety, 
might express a will which was always the same. Such a knowledge 
would be like the sight of the Pole-star which, being alone unmoved 
relatively to the earth, is a safe guide to the wav over the earth. 
Without either adopting or criticizing such a theory, we may take 
it as an expression of the inevitable and easily verified relation of 
thought in all its varieties to action. The function of sense and 
thought is not (primarily, at any rate) to forecast the unknown 
future or resuscitate the dead past, it is to give us information as 
to the actual present situation in which we find ourselves, and upon 
that information we act. The philosophers who believe, like Plato, 
in the knowledge of the eternal as the only safe guide in life do not 
promise us that we shall be able to deduce from such a knowledge 
by any intellectual process a sovereign plan for unravelling all 
practical difficulties or that we shall be able in virtue of that know- 
ledge to predict the future., The world, they say, is eternal; we shall 
know the world; and to that knowledge our action will be inevitably 
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responsive. Our will also will be in a sense not temporal but eternal, 
by the same law which governs the simplest sense-reflexes of a child 
or an animal. 

Will, then, is a reaction to a situation as apprehended, and conse- 
quently power to apprehend what is, is of the greatest moment to 
it. In such a reaction let us consider what place should be allotted 
to the notion of motive, a notion on which our moral judgments 
are often said to turn. Motives may be said in general to be named 
after a result which an action is intended to produce. ("Intended” 
is perhaps obscure since intention has not yet been discussed.) The 
reference to a result is sometimes direct, as when we say "his motive 
was the desire to help a friend,” sometimes indirect, as when we 
talk of motives of economy, avarice, etc. In these last two cases the 
sparing and hoarding of money are easily specified as the "ends” 
or results-to-be-produced in question. Sometimes, e.g. when we 
speak of motives of affection or resentment, the reference is as much 
backward into the past as forward into the future. Generally any 
desire, affection, emotion, or propensity may be alleged as motive; 
and it is fairly obvious that the desire or emotion specified is intended 
to account for and corresponds to the direction or tendency of the 
action, i.e. of the intended interference with circumstances. Some- 
times quite nakedly as in the first case ("desire to help”) the attribu- 
tion of a motive consists simply in alleging in the agent a more or 
less constant tendency to move in the general direction instanced 
in the act. But in the end this is always the meaning of motives. 
They are something in the man rather more permanent than the 
individual will and on the other hand rather less permanent than 
the individual character which finds expression at a particular 
moment in a particular action. 

Now if will is a man's power to react to circumstances by altering 
them and motive is a disposition to alter them in a certain direction, 
motive is will and will is motive. The only difficulty in such an 
identification is that the will has hitherto been considered as an 
individual manifestation in a single act while the motive appears to 
be something more general — so we might regard the will as the 
motive individualized in the particular situation and the motive as 
the will generalized into a constant tendency. But consider the facts 
rather more closely. What do we mean by the "direction” of an 
action? All actions are necessarily selective: one thing only can be 
done at a time: always certain elements in the complex whole which 
we call the situation are altered in preference to others equally 
alterable. Such dispositions or desires as have been mentioned 
would betray themselves in this business of selection . In virtue of 
avarice, e.g. a man would be ready to alter any circumstance which 
obstructed access to money and reluctant to alter any circumstance 
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which served as a protection to his hoarded wealth. Similarly in 
virtue of cowardice a man would be reluctant to alter any fact 
which safeguarded his person and ready to alter any that endangered 
it. But antecedent to selection is the observation which discovers 
what the situation is, and in regard to observation also the dispositions 
and desires would play their part. An avaricious man would perceive 
quickly any factor advantageous or disadvantageous to his special 
interest of hoarding and a coward would notice immediately the 
factors which made for and against safety. In the same way a 
selfish man shows his selfishness not merely in not acting so as to 
help others, but also constantly in not observing the effects which 
his action has upon the interests of his associates: he tends to ignore 
that element in the situation altogether and to see only what directly 
concerns himself. 

Now the field of will is necessarily limited by the field of observa- 
tion. Much of what is observed is in a greater or less degree irrelevant 
to the response in action; but it is quite certain that will or action 
cannot be a response (even if it is accidentally relevant) to what is 
not observed. (Accidental relevance is what we call a fluke.) The 
relation of observation to will is complicated by the fact above 
noticed that will (in the form of desire) to some extent determines 
our selective observation: but, confining ourselves for the moment 
to the single act, we may say that the limits of observation determine 
the limits within which will operates. A statesmanlike view of things 
is a necessary precondition of statesmanlike action, and narrow or 
one-sided observation creates a like character in a man's conduct. 

It follows from all this that when we attribute a motive to action 
we implicitly assert an unverifiable hypothesis that a certain factor 
in the situation was especially prominent in the eye of the agent 
taking stock of his position before action, and that, of the multitude 
of consequences that any alteration has, one set of consequences 
was specially in his mind. The hypothesis is clearly unverifiable 
because we cannot get inside his mind and see what he saw, and even 
if we saw what he saw we should still have doubts because of the 
multitude of irrelevant detail which must cloud even the narrowest 
and most specialized observation. If a man acts so as at the same 
time to benefit both himself and a friend, who shall say that the 
one or the other consequence preponderated? There is no reason 
why he should know himself; but, of course, he may know since the 
one profit or the other may have been entirely unforeseen or even 
the opposite of what he expected. The important thing is that the 
attribution of motive seems to involve, at least in the instances 
given, the theory of a one-sidedness in tin; judgment of the agent 
and consequently in his action; and, since such a limitation seems 
to be a defect in practical wisdom, it looks as if the good will would 
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be altogether free from motive in this sense — good action would be 
unmotived action. 

In short, motive is a desire which limits observation and through 
observation limits action. But such limitation cannot be a good 
thing. Therefore the good will must be free from such desires. This 
argument is probably sound in the main, but it will perhaps need 
some qualification before it can be finally accepted. (But there may 
be good or useful prejudices as well as bad, and to be without 
prejudices (in this sense) means that you are overwhelmed by the 
press of detail. Selection, however risky, is a practical necessity .) 1 

« This sentence appears as a pencilled parenthesis at the bottom of the 
manuscript page. 


(To be continued) 
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THE ALLEGED FASCISM OF PLATO 

H. B. ACTON. M.A., D.Phil. 

I 

In Germany the claim is sometimes made that National Socialism 
incorporates the best of Plato’s political theory. In this country, too, 
Bertrand Russell and Mr. R. H. Crossman have emphasized, but with 
a different intention, the fascist elements in Plato’s thought. It has 
to be admitted that whereas it would be merely laughable to claim 
that Jesus or Kant were exponents of the fascist philosophy, there 
is no such glaring incongruity with regard to Plato. It may be of 
some interest, therefore, to examine anew the alleged likeness be- 
tween the basic principles of fascism and the thought of Plato. No 
one would deny a strong likeness between some details of Plato’s 
teaching and some details of fascism. The question is whether these 
likenesses are mainly accidental, or are due to some deep-seated 
similarity of outlook. In order to make this comparison, a fairly full 
account of fascist philosophy is needed. For since the word “fascism” 
is now highly charged with emotion, it tends to be used as an epithet 
of praise or disfavour rather than as a precise designation. Because 
not all fascist systems arc in complete agreement, my account of 
fascism will be composite. 

Perhaps the most fundamental characteristic of fascism is its 
“revolt against reason.’’ Fascists themselves, in so far as they are 
aware of their intellectual position, would admit their opposition to 
"rationalism.” This is a point of view which it is important to under- 
stand. The eighteenth century saw the spread of a movement of 
thought which is known as "'lie Enlightenment.” According to the 
thinkers of this movement, there were certain ends which it was 
rational for men to pursue, and which men would pursue if they 
were not distracted by prejudice or blinded by ignorance. These 
ends were basically only one end, variously designated happiness or 
pleasure. It was held to be the business of the political theorist to 
show how happiness could be best achieved. Various well-established 
institutions were condemned because they failed to contribute to 
the general happiness. The fact that an institution had long existed 
was no argument in its favour. An hereditary aristocracy, for ex- 
ample, was condemned on the ground that the general happiness 
was best promoted by putting government in the hands of those 
best fitted to govern, and of those who would be forced to govern 
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as the citizens wished. Impelled by patriotic and religious "enthu- 
siasms,” it was said, people tend to act against their best interests. 
If only they will free themselves from outworn traditions and mis- 
leading superstitions, they will be able to apply an unprejudiced 
intellect to the solution of their political problems. With the removal 
of prejudice men will come to agree on what is best in political action. 
For there is a best, which intelligent and fair-minded men will agree 
on. The appeal to prejudice breeds conflict, the appeal to reason leads 
to profitable agreement. Looking back over the history of the 
Western world, the philosophers of the Enlightenment claimed to 
see a gradual reduction of superstition and a weakening of pre- 
judice; the power of kings, priests, and nobles was diminishing, while 
that of enlightened philosophers was increasing. In history could 
be descried a progress which, with the advance of science and spread 
of education, would be accelerated. Oppression, war, ignorance, and 
even poverty would be increasingly eliminated. History had an 
intelligible plan. 

Beliefs of this kind have had an enormous influence upon our 
present civilization. Fascism completely repudiates them. Happiness 
is regarded as an unworthy end ; utilitarianism, according to Signor 
Mussolini, is a low moral creed. Calculating attempts to increase 
happiness or reduce pain are undignified. Humanitarians are material- 
ists who think that the dignity of man is enhanced by his release 
from effort and pain. The social worker, and even the physician, 
often presuppose this false morality according to which personal 
satisfaction is the highest good. This moral protest is supported by 
an appeal to biology. An increase of comfort will deteriorate the 
human race. Spengler says: 

Nineteenth-century medicine, a true product of Rationalism, is . . . 
a phenomenon of age. It prolongs each life whether this is desirable or not. It 
prolongs even death. It replaces the number of children by the number of 
greybeards. It promotes the world outlook of pa nctn it circcnses by estimating 
the value of life by the number of its days, not by their usefulness. It prevents 
the natural process of selection aud thereby accentuates the decay of the 
race . — The Hour of Decision, p. 2 23. 

The philosophers of the Enlightenment had supposed that men 
really agreed upon their valuations; what looked like radically 
opposed systems of values were the results of hampering traditions; 
if only men would free themselves from them they would acknow- 
ledge the same ends. This is denied by the fascist. Separate groups 
develop different cultures and moralities. There is no means of 
deciding between them by argument. The best culture or civiliza- 
tion is that which survives. Hence the only way to prove that your 
way of life is better than that of another people is to impose it upon 
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them. Furthermore, what is generally taken to be argument on 
moral questions is not argument at all. When a man claims to prove 
by argument that a certain way of life is the best, he is really only 
inventing excuses for his own conduct; his code of morality is not a 
result of argument but of circumstance. People invent reasons for 
supporting codes which they would have supported even if they 
had no reasons at all. Hence there is no difference between preju- 
dices and so-called “enlightened” beliefs. Reason is just another 
prejudice. 

Again, the fascist holds that there is no plan in history; or if 
there is a plan there is no progress. History is just a struggle of 
groups, individuals, cultures, and civilizations. Those that survive 
are the best, but we can only see which is best by seeing which 
survives. Hence there is no progress, for progress implies an objective 
standard in accordance with which individuals or groups are judged 
and to which they approximate more and more. History is a battle- 
field where disparate groups and civilizations grow and decline, con- 
quer or meet disaster. Chance plays a great part in the issue. In the 
course of history man has not changed. He is no more free now than he 
was five thousand years ago. He is no less superstitious, religious, 
or prejudiced. Most men have always preferred the safety of obedience 
to the responsibilities of freedom. The modern man calls his god 
“Progress.” Where his forefather spoke about devils the modern man 
speaks about germs. 

So much for the general world-outlook of fascism. We now turn 
to its political teaching. Here, of course, nationalism is the most 
important ingredient. Because there are no objective rational ends 
upon which all unprejudiced men would agree, it follows, the fascist 
insinuates, that there is nothing left for the individual but to pro- 
mote the values and power of his own group. This contention gains 
force because, for a variety of reasons, it has happened that in the 
twentieth century there has been a great deal of controversy in the 
sphere of morals. Within a single national community different 
groups have adopted and advocated very different moral valuations. 
People have differed very widely as to the morality of war. Moral 
problems associated with property have elicited opposing answers. 
There has been much disagreement and change in sexual morality. 
Democratic States purposely allow these controversies, believing 
that tolerance and experiment are better than persecution and 
rigidity. But a great many individuals are puzzled and alarmed by 
this uncertainty. They like to know exactly where they stand. The 
experimenters and reformers force them to reflect on matters which 
they would prefer not to think about. Why must we begin to alter 
ways which we have become accustomed to? The fascists take 
advantage of this uncertainty and resentment. They demand that 
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controversy on fundamental moral questions shall cease. Dissident 
minorities shall be coerced and a single code shall apply to the whole 
nation. People will once again know exactly where they stand. All 
moral problems will be solved by a single simple formula: “Private 
and group interests are to be subordinated to the good of the Nation.” 
A scrutiny of moral precepts in the light of any other principle than 
this becomes treason. Hence in Italy the priesthood is given great 
power in education. In Germany projects for humanizing the penal 
code are discontinued. In both countries attempts are made to 
reinstate the old sexual morality by making women as dependent 
upon men as can be. These tendencies meet vftth the approval of all 
those who are materially and spiritually injured by moral change. 
Men are no longer men, but Germans, Italians, and “Britons” (not 
Englishmen, Welshmen, or Scotsmen). 

Now the most spectacular way of promoting the “good” of a 
nation is to increase its power vis-a-vis the power of other nations. 
Hence the eyes of the population are concentrated upon the doings of 
the nation in the international arena. The principle is actually 
enunciated that home politics are subordinate to foreign politics, 
that a diplomatic or military victory is more important than an 
increase in social welfare. Spengler says : 


Internal politics exist only to secure the strength and unity of external 
politics, and when they pursue different aims of their own, decay sets in and 
the State gets "out of form ." — The Hour of Decision, p. 35. 

A single rigid morality is established internally in order that a 
united nation shall be able to increase its power. Intolerance at 
home is combined with belligerency abroad. 

Another important characteristic of political fascism is “the 
leadership principle.” There can be no reconciliation between fascism 
and democracy. The following are the main complaints made by 
fascists against democracy : (i) Democratic government must be weak 
government. For decisions in democracies are generally the result of 
compromise. Furthermore, owing to the party conflict the work of 
one government can always be undone by the government which 
succeeds it. (ii) The growth of parties splits the community. The 
tendency is for individuals to put party before the community as a 
whole, (iii) Democratic government enables responsibility to be 
avoided. Governments refrain from carrying out unpopular but neces- 
sary measures. Rather than do so, they resign and thus attempt to 
throw the unpopularity upon the next government, (iv) Democrats 
are “soft.” They generally fear to make use of that force without which 
all government is impossible. Hence democratic governments can 
easily be swept away by those who can and will use force. As a result 
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'of these critidsms' fascists propose to abolish parties (except their 
own), to eliminate their political opponents, and to submit themselves 
to the leadership of a single man who is ready 'to take the responsi- 
bility of governing. A single leader appeals to the masses more than 
a committee does. It is easier to be loyal to an individual than to a 
set of principles. A leader cannot resign when things go wrong and 
throw the task of improvement upon other people. When people say 
“The correct policy is what the leader says is the correct policy,” 
they will act together with the minimum of friction. 

Hence we have two fundamental propositions in fascism. First the 
nationalist proposition: "Whatever is for the good of the nation is 
right." Then the leadership proposition: "Whatever the Leader 
says is good for the nation is good for the nation.” The Leader’s 
opinion is, therefore, the criterion of right and wrong. 

There are two important corollaries of these general principles. 
Fascists tend to lay great stress upon myths. They say that large 
bodies of men can only act together with enthusiasm when they 
believe the same stories. These stories may or may not be true. The 
important fact is that they are believed in, not that they are true. 
In order that a nation may be highly organized the masses must be 
taught the same myths. Herr Hitler was deeply impressed by the 
Allied war-time propaganda. He thought that the Allied success in 
the Great War was largely due to their widespread belief that they 
were fighting for justice and democracy (Mein Kampf, vol. i, ch. 6). 
The Central Powers never evolved such an attractive myth; the 
Allied propaganda was so skilful that it even affected the Germans 
to some extent. Since the war the National Socialists have invented 
some extremely popular and effective myths in order to heighten 
the national self-respect. These, and the coresponding myths of 
Italian fascism, need not be recapitulated here. Signor Mussolini 
acknowledges the influence of Sorel in showing him the importance 
of political mythology. 

The second corollary concerns the nature of the fascist moral code. 
The fascists repudiate a utilitarian moral code. A fortiori they 
repudiate a moral code of love and forbearance, such as that 
sketched out in the Sermon on the Mount. Such codes, they say, are 
unbiological. Furthermore, they are incompatible with nationalism. 
In their place fascism substitutes a code of honour. In this code the 
highest place is given to what might be called the military virtues. 
A high value is set upon bravery, endurance, loyalty, unquestioning 
obedience to superiors, quickness to resent an insult. Pity for the 
weak is, as Nietzsche had argued, opposed to the lessons of biology, 
for action prompted by pity tends to preserve and perpetuate the 
weak. If the strong rejoice in their strength they will by exterminating 
the weak improve the race. It is also held that a large part of the 
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morality of neighbour-love is merely hypocritical. This aspect of 
the fascist teaching is too well known to need quotations. 

II 

Now it is immediatley apparent that the irrationalism and the 
relativism which are fundamental to the fascist outlook are wholly 
lacking from Plato's thought. According to him the Good is discover- 
able by the intelligence, and is hence the same for all rational beings. 
There can be little doubt, I think, that if he had been presented with 
the conception of separate cultures possessing diverse sets of valua- 
tions between which no rational preference was possible, Plato 
would have repudiated it. That he would have done so is clear from 
his attitude towards those Sophists who adopted a somewhat similar 
position. So far as I understand him he believed in fixed, intelligible 
values which are, in the long run, aspects of one. The Good is re- 
vealed to intelligence. Hence, although not all men are intelligent 
enough to apprehend it, different groups and societies will have the 
same good. There will be an objective standard in terms of which 
societies may be compared. It is important to notice that such a 
view, like that advanced by the philosophers of the Enlightenment, 
is opposed to the extremest forms of nationalism. For when it is held 
that the good is open to intelligent inquiry and that the standards 
of a restricted group are not the only standards available for its 
members, the individual is no longer faced with the choice between 
immorality and isolation on the one hand and selfless absorption in 
the national ethos on the other. But this is the choice into which the 
fascist leaders endeavour to thrust the individual to-day. Faced with 
this choice he will generally elect for conformity and nationalism. 
Only those are proof against this dilemma who possess a morality 
which is universal in its claims. 

Another instance of Plato’s fundamental aversion from modes of 
thought associated with fascism may be seen in his attitude towards 
war. As is well known, Signor Mussolini has several times publicly 
extolled the grandeur of war; Spengler, in a passage which I have 
quoted, says that external policy is more important than internal 
policy; to General Ludendorff is due the aphorism that policy 
exists for the sake of war, not war for the sake of policy. Now this 
very problem was discussed by Plato in the first book of the Laws. 
In that book the constitutions of Crete and Sparta are criticized 
because they were manifestly designed with efficiency in war as the 
supreme end. The following passage shows the conclusion which 
Plato reached: 

But the best is neither war nor faction — they arc things we should pray 
to be spared from — but peace and mutual good will. And thus a victory of a 
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city over itself turns out, it would seem, to be not so much a good as a necessary 
evil. It is as though one fancied that a diseased body which has been subjected 
to medical purgation were at its best in that condition, and ignored a body 
which has never stood in need of such treatment. So, if a man takes a similar 
view of the happiness of the city, or indeed of the individual man — I mean, 
if external wars are the first and only object of his regard — he will never be a 
true statesman, nor will any man be a finished legislator, unless he legislates 
for war as a means to peace rather than for peace as a means to war. — Laws , 
bk. i, 628. A. E. Taylor’s translation. 

It is clear, of course, from this passage, and others in the Republic , 
that Plato was far from being a pacifist. This, considering the con- 
ditions of his era, is not to be wondered at. Furthermore, reasoned 
pacifism, as it exists to-day, is born of the terrible fragility of our 
highly specialized society, and the alarming efficiency of modern 
weapons. Religious pacifism depends upon a scale of values which has 
only become accepted at all as a result of the spread of the Gospels. 
The values to which the religious pacifists appeal are repudiated by 
fascists, Christians, communists and average men. It is, therefore, 
no sign of fascism in Plato that he, too, did not acknowledge them. 
Passages can be quoted, it is true, in which he asserts that the 
Greeks were innately superior to barbarians and not bound to 
observe civilized rules of war with them. But we are hardly justified 
in regarding such passages as examples of racialism or nationalism. 
They are not the conscious expressions of a Weltanschauung . They 
are just prejudices, like his prejudice against manual workers. 

It is worth digressing at this point to call attention to the signi- 
ficance of this difference. There has always been class and group 
prejudice. What, then, is the difference between fascist nationalism 
and sheer national prejudice? The sociologist Karl Mannheim has 
shown how such a question has to be answered. An unchallenged 
prejudice is very seldom uttered. Conservatives are traditionally 
called “the- stupid party,” because they are not responsible for as 
many books as the other parties are. But the reason why they do not 
write and argue is not that they arc stupid, but that they are satisfied. 
If they felt threatened they would defend themselves, intellectually 
and physically. Similarly, I think, the fact that fascist nationalism 
now attempts to construct a philosophy is a sure sign of the criticism 
and dislike which nationalism has aroused. Those who, for some 
reason or other, wish for the perpetuation of nationalism, have felt 
it necessary to defend themselves. 

We have seen that there is lacking in Plato the fundamental 
irrationalism of the fascists. But in his attitude towards government 
and democracy he has much in common with them. Plato held that 
in any well-ordered State an hierarchical organization was inevitable. 
He held that the average man is not fit for political responsibility and 
cannot be educated for it. He held that government should be 
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carried out by specially trained experts who would consult, not 
the people's wishes, but the people's good. He held that the activities 
of business men should be subject to State control. Exaggerated 
humanitarianism, he thought, would lead to the perpetuation of 
unhealthy stocks. Democracy he believed to be a form of govern- 
ment which was bound to give place to tyranny. Tyranny itself he 
criticized as an inefficient and wicked form of authoritarian govern- 
ment. But he did not disapprove of authoritarian government 
itself. He was prepared to welcome a rigid censorship of art and 
morals. He advocated the teaching of social and political myths 
which the rulers themselves did not believe in. He believed in the 
need for a State religion with the punishment of heretics. In the 
Laws he went so far as to suggest the establishment of a body like 
the Inquisition for the punishment and eradication of heresy (bk. x, 
908-909). 

There is no need for me to give a detailed account of Plato's views 
on government. But for the purposes of this paper it is important to 
say something about his description of democracy in the Republic . 
For this description is of great sociological importance. The following 
passage repays careful examination : 

"Then, first and foremost, they are free, the city is crammed with liberty 
and freedom of speech, and there is permission to do there whatever anyone 
desires?" 

"So they say," he said. 

"Then clearly where the permissive principle rules, each man will arrange 
his own life to suit himself?" 

"Clearly." 

"Then this constitution, I fancy, will be distinguished by the wonderful 
variety of men in it?” 

"Surely." 

"It will turn out to be the fairest of constitutions," I said. "Like a garment 
of many colours of every shade and variety, this constitution will be variegated 
with every character, and be most fair to look upon; and possibly, just as 
children and women admire many coloured things, so many people will judge 
this city to be fairest of all." — Rep. VIII, 557. A. D. Lindsay’s translation. 

The democratic man, Plato goes on, argues that the only way to 
cope with a desire is to satisfy it ; hence all desires, he says, “are alike 
and deserving of equal honour.*' We might say that the democratic 
man recognizes a democracy of desires ; every desire is to count for 
one. He endeavours to embrace within his one life as many kinds of 
experiences as he can. 

It was Plato's opinion that this sort of democracy contained within 
itself the seeds of tyranny. There is insufficient provision for electing 
efficient men to offices of importance. Hence the technique of govern- 
ing deteriorates. Professional politicians arise who get popular 
support by promising to plunder the rich; the larger proportion of 
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the plunder, however, they appropriate to themselves as their due 
rake-off. The laws themselves are not strictly executed and so fall 
into disrepute. There is a tendency to be lenient to criminals. The 
tyrant arises as a popular leader who organizes a bodyguard to 
protect himself against lawless opponents. With the help of the 
bodyguard he seizes supreme power. To begin with, he adopts 
popular, radical measures. In order to remain in power, however, 
he has to make himself indispensable. Hence he engages in wars. 
War serves also to keep his opponents from conspiring against him, 
because they have to work so hard to finance the war that they 
have no time for political agitation. But differences inevitably arise 
among his own supporters. In order to maintain his supremacy the 
tyrant has to suppress the ablest and bravest among them. The 
word which Plato uses for this process is “purge/' Thus the tyrant 
comes to be surrounded by worthless creatures and is compelled to 
govern by sheer force which is only available to him for as long as 
he can pay for it. 

There are a number of points of considerable interest in this 
analysis. In the first place, Plato emphasizes the variety of characters 
which arise in a democracy. This is a tendency which democrats have 
welcomed. John Stuart Mill, for instance, not only argued in favour 
of liberty of opinion, but he also urged the necessity of “experiments 
of living." It cannot be denied that “experiments of living" may have 
great social value. Moral codes which succeed fairly well in one set 
of circumstances may be totally unable to cope with changed con- 
ditions. If, however, the modes of social life are so stereotyped that 
no one dare live his life to a new pattern, the society may not be 
adaptable enough to survive in the changed conditions. Again, some 
would argue that spontaneous conduct is intrinsically superior to 
regulated or traditional conduct. But however important these 
considerations may be, it must also be remembered that there are 
limits to the tolerance which any society can permit. These limits 
are set by the social disturbances which the tolerance evokes. 
Societies exist because people have to live together and like to live 
in certain fixed ways. People want to live their own lives, it is true; 
but most of them can only think of living lives like their fellows. 
And they also w r ant security. When tolerance threatens to interfere 
with security democracies are faced with great danger. Tolerance is 
valuable in so far as it preserves peace and mitigates institutional 
rigidity. But tolerance may, in some situations, actually promote dis- 
order and endanger institutions. Democracies have often failed to 
recognize this. 

Plato, it will be remembered, says that the democrat admits a 
democracy of desires. Satisfaction is to be sought, irrespective of what 
is to be satisfied. It is true that in democratic societies there is a 
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tendency to regard extremely divergent moral codes with tolerance. 
Historically this is a legacy of the Enlightenment. The early de- 
fenders of tolerance argued that society gained more than it lost by 
allowing people to worship how they pleased. This is still the case in 
our society. In the Western world, at any rate, people’s religious 
beliefs do not affect their conduct very much, and so governments 
can afford to neglect them. But people’s moral and political beliefs 
have a greater influence upon their conduct. Hence the tolerance 
which is practicable with regard to religion may not be practicable 
with regard to morals and politics. Religious tolerance is closely 
correlated with lack of religious belief. Similarly a complete moral 
tolerance is incompatible with the adoption of a moral attitude. An 
era of moral tolerance, therefore, is likely to be an era when a moral 
code is undergoing, or is about to undergo, great changes. Such an 
era cannot be permanent. Those who live in it have the task of 
establishing a generally acceptable and efficacious morality. 

Fascists, I have said, tend to deny the view that history shows a 
single plan emerging in the general improvement of mankind. Plato’s 
suggestion, towards the end of the Republic, is that even if a well- 
ordered community is established, it will tend to deteriorate. 

. . . but since decay is the lot of everything that has come into being, even 
this constitution will not abide for ever, but will be dissolved. — VIII, 546. 

And he goes on to describe the likely course of degradation from 
kingship to tyranny. Among the Greeks there was, of course, nothing 
like the modern belief in Progress. That the historical process was 
cyclical was held by Heracleitus, and later, with much subtle illus- 
trative detail, by Polybius. This theory of an historical cycle was 
taken over by modern critics of democracy. It is well known that 
Nietzsche, from whom Spengler borrowed much of his philosophy, 
believed in an “eternal recurrence;” the events that are happening 
now have happened before an infinite number of times, and will 
happen again an infinite number of times. Spengler has argued that 
although every civilization is separate from every other, they all 
run through the same inevitable stages of birth, rise and decline. 
Pareto held that there must be a continual oscillation between con- 
servative and radical groups. It is interesting to inquire why fascists 
should now find such speculations so attractive. There is no space to 
enter thoroughly into this inquiry, but there is one obvious point 
which ought to be emphasized. The denial of progress and the 
substitution of the theory of recurrence acts as a discouragement to 
reformers and Utopians. They must put before themselves a picture 
of the society which they are endeavouring to realize, and they are 
heartened in their efforts if they think that these efforts are being 
®ade in the line of a prevailing tendency. If they come to think, 
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however, that there is no such prevailing tendency, and that men 
never achieve anything permanently, but always slip back into their 
original barbarism, then they are likely to conclude that the effort 
of reform is not worth the making. The humanitarian is generally 
tender-minded. He will be paralysed into inaction by the vision of 
historical recurrence. 
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NORMAN CAMPBELL, Sc.D., F.Inst.P. 

Is there any important distinction between a law and a theory ? 
Some usages suggest that there is. Thus, everyone speaks of Boyle's 
Law (not theory) and of the dynamical theory (not law or laws) of 
gases. But the most summary inquiry will show that the distinction 
is not maintained consistently by individual authors, still less as 
between different authors; the terms "Newtonian law* * and "theory 
of gravitation" seem to be used indifferently to denote the same 
proposition(s). 

The practising physicist would certainly admit a distinction. 
Roughly, he would say, laws result directly from experiment; 
theories are tested by means of laws, but they contain an element, in 
virtue of which they explain laws, that is not so directly associated 
with experiment. The distinction is of great practical importance, 
because physicists are rapidly segregating into two classes; one 
establishes laws in the laboratory, the other explains or predicts them 
in the study. But the line of division is not easily drawn. Why bother 
about it? When the distinction is important, it is obvious; when it 
is not obvious, it cannot be important. 

Philosophers, who consider the wider implications of science, are 
usually much less definite. Most of them seem to ignore the distinc- 
tion; and those who clearly admit it (possibly not under the same 
nomenclature) differ curiously about its nature. Some (e.g. Mill) 
regard theories as hypotheses, doubtful propositions which may in 
time require the dignity of established laws; others (e.g. Eddington) 
regard theories as embodying the full refined scientific truth, 
and laws as secondary means leading to that truth. Surely this 
uncertainty is discreditable. If all scientific truth is of one kind, why 
does the distinction made by the practising scientist persist and 
increase ? If.it is not all of one kind, then a discussion of the meaning 
and validity of science must start with the making of a distinction 
between the two kinds. 

I have long believed that the making of this distinction is much 
niore than a preliminary to a philosophy of science, and that when it 
is made some of the major problems of that study are already solved. 
That opinion is expounded in my Physics: The Elements (1920). It 
has received very little attention; the reason may be that it has been 
considered and found wanting; but it may also be that, owing to the 
great length of that book, it has never been considered at all. The 
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developments of science since it was written, and the discussions to 
which they have given rise, appear to make it more necessary than 
ever to analyse science so as to make the distinction clear. The 
purpose of this paper is to give the briefest possible outline of the 
analysis previously offered. 

Science is based on facts. Statements of fact are offers to demon- 
strate an experiment. Thus it is a fact that a particular numeral 
indicated by the pointer on a scale of a particular voltmeter con- 
nected across a particular resistor is associated with a particular 
numeral similarly indicated on a particular ammeter in series with 
that resistor. A statement of that fact is, in effect, a challenge to 
anyone, who cares to come and see the experiment carried out, to 
show by his actions (not only by his words) that his experience is 
not the same as mine. Science is possible because such challenges 
can be made and cannot be successfully resisted; there are certain 
experiences in which men (and animals) cannot really differ, how- 
ever much they try. Such experiences are the raw material of science. 

A law is a collection of an indefinite number of statements of fact, 
all of which are in some sense equivalent. Thus Ohm's Law is a 
collection of all the statements of fact equivalent to the foregoing. 
In all the equivalent statements some numeral indicates the potential 
difference across a resistor and some other numeral associated with it 
indicates the current through the resistor. The statements are equiva- 
lent because they are two other series of experiments, described by 
statements of fact, one of which establishes the “existence" of 
currents, the other the “existence" of potential differences. In the 
first series it will be shown (e.g.) that a certain magnetic field, a 
certain rate of heating of a resistor, and a certain rate of deposition 
of silver on an electrolytic cathode are all associated; in the second 
it will be shown (e.g.) that a certain rate of heating is associated 
with a certain force between parallel plates. It is these other ex- 
periments, not equivalent to the experiment from which we started, 
which give meaning to the terms that are employed in “generalizing" 
statements of fact so that they become laws. 

Further — and this is most important — the equivalence is the main 
reason why I am prepared to make the original statement of fact. 
If I doubted that the ammeter “really" indicated currents and the 
voltmeter voltages — if in common parlance I doubted that they were 
in proper working order — I should be far less willing to make my 
challenge to demonstrate to the world to-morrow what I have 
observed to-day. 

This very brief analysis of a single example suggests that expen- 
mental science proceeds in this manner. Elements of experience, 
related by a relation A lf are found to form a “ routine" or demon- 
strable experiment, x v Other elements, related by A 2 , form another 
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routine x 2 . An element of x v forming a “mark” of it, is found (pos- 
sibly in a single experiment) to be related by a relation B to an 
element of x 2t also forming a mark of it. It is concluded that these 
elements form a new routine y of higher order; moreover this routine 
is expressed by a law and not by a mere statement of fact; it is much 
more important. So also routines z, of yet higher order, are estab- 
lished by finding marks of y x and y 2 in a suitable relation C. 

If the relations A, B, C, . . . form an identifiable class or classes, 
and if general criteria can be given to determine if any given element 
of a routine is a sufficient mark of it, then the process of finding laws 
(which is usually called Induction) can be reduced to rules. The 
principle underlying the rules will be that, if the elements a lt b lf 
being respectively marks of different routines x lf x 2 , are ever found 
to stand in one of these relations, then they will always stand in that 
relation. The relations will be “invariable relations/ * This principle 
will be similar to that of “causality," as expounded by Mill. But it 
will differ in two important respects. First, the invariable relation 
will not necessarily, as Mill maintained, contain a temporal element ; 
second the field of the invariable relations will not be, as Mill appar- 
ently thought, any experiences whatever, but only those terms that 
are marks of routines. 

In order to establish the principle of Induction, it is necessary to 
show that the invariable relations do indeed form an identifiable 
class or classes; for this purpose a close analysis of the relations 
asserted by admitted laws is required. I do not pretend that the task 
has been completed satisfactorily; the relations characteristic of 
science have not been studied as thoroughly as they deserve. But 
it seems to me that the analysis has proceeded far enough to make 
the view suggested highly plausible, and to make it permissible to 
assert that laws are simply assertions of invariable relations (but not 
necessarily causal relations) between marks of routines. 

But an objection has to be considered. If the laws that science is 
discovering to-day have, as their terms, marks of routines already 
established, then there must come a stage, as we trace back the 
history of science, at which no routines were available to provide 
the terms of laws. An endless regression of routines is impossible ; 
how did science ever start? 

The answer is that the discovery of new laws is accompanied by 
the refinement of old routines. At any stage of a science there is a 
limited group of alleged routines. When two marks, one of each of 
two of these routines, are found to stand in an “invariable relation," 
it is usually found that the relation is indeed invariable, and that the 
niarks so associated do indeed form a new routine. But sometimes the 
relation is found not to be invariable ; the experiment cannot be 
repeated. The procedure then is not to reject the relation as not 
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invariable, but to modify the alleged routine, usually by dividing it 
into several routines differing in only a few elements. It has always 
been found possible by this method to restore the invariability of 
the relations. A typical example of this process occurred when the 
discovery of “heavy hydrogen” required the division into (at least) 
two routines of the single alleged routine called simply “hydrogen.” 

This process of refining routines at once makes induction possible 
— by preserving the invariability of “invariable relations” — and 
makes its results inevitably uncertain. There is no routine (and there- 
fore no law) so certainly established that its revision is impossible; on 
the other hand, no observations can destroy our belief in the “uni- 
formity of nature,” that is to say, the existence of invariable rela- 
tions. Nothing in science will be certainly true until science is com- 
plete — that is to say, never ; but nothing can ever prove it untrue. 
That is the formal paradox of induction. The utility of induction 
depends on the fortunate fact that the revision of routines that is 
necessary to preserve the invariability of relations is usually of small 
practical importance. 

Theories explain laws. Explanation is not peculiar to science ; it 
plays a part in activities as diverse as metaphysics and criminal juris- 
prudence. It consists in showing that what is to be explained is, in 
some sense, a consequence of some intrinsically plausible hypothesis. 
If what is to be explained is more certain than the hypothesis, 
the process of explanation establishes the truth of the hypothesis; 
but if the hypothesis is the more certain, it may establish the truth 
of what is to be explained. 

In a purely intellectual study, “consequence of” must mean 
“logical deduction from” and can apply only to formal propositions. 
If then laws are to be explained, they must be formal propositions 
concerning terms definable independently of the proposition they 
assert. The laws asserted in our treatises are certainly not of this 
character; if an attempt is made to state them in a form appropriate 
to deductive logic, they will be found to reduce (at the best) to 
existence theorems from which nothing can be deduced. This 
feature is probably unavoidable; for, even if the uncertainty in 
routines arising from the possibility of their refinement is ignored, 
they contain an element that cannot, in the last resort, be stated; it 
must be demonstrated. To convey what we really mean we must 
take our interlocutor into the laboratory, point to apparatus, and 
say that we mean that . 

However, there is one part of certain laws that is expressible in 
formal propositions. A numerical law, such as Ohm's Law, that in 
certain circumstances a current is proportional to a potential differ- 
ence, gives rise to a statement expressed in terms of the highly 
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developed symbolism of mathematics, and deducible by established 
mathematical reasoning from other propositions so expressed. Here 
then is something that can be explained without ambiguity. 
Numerical laws are characteristic of physics rather than of other 
sciences; that is why physics is much more theoretical than other 
sciences, and why those who are interested in theories all have 
tended to identify physics with the whole of science. 

Since theories are thus intimately associated with numerical laws, 
it is clearly important to understand how these laws arise from the 
process of induction sketched above. We must have a "theory of 
measurement" (something quite different from what the mathe- 
maticians mean by that phrase) if we are to understand the struc- 
ture of physics. Brevity forbids any attempt to expound the matter 
here, even in outline; but two remarks must be made. 

The mathematical relation, generally denoted by — . does not 
express the whole of a numerical law; there is always a physical 
relation which is usually not expressed at all. Thus Ohm’s Law is 
written E = RI; it is not usually stated that E, R, I must all be 
characteristic of the same resistor in the same state. It is not stated, 
partly because every practising physicist knows that it is implied 
(but that is not an adequate reason for its omission in elementary 
text-books), partly because (as has been said) it is impossible to 
state completely. But this part of the law is not less essential than 
the mathematical part. The fashionable habit of talking about 
“pointer readings” ignores the whole art of experimental physics 
and the immensely elaborate equipment with which it is now 
conducted. 1 

The other remark concerns "experimental error.” The question 
is how this form of uncertainty is related to the form inherent in all 
induction and arising from the imperfect definition of routines. I 
hold that there is no connection, except in the entirely exceptional 
case of "statistical laws.” Experimental error arises from the fact 
that the characteristic observable relation that gives rise to numerical 
laws is sometimes transitive (like the mathematical relation =), 
but not always. It does not arise at all in laws that are not 
numerical. The doctrine that experimental error can be reduced, or 
the certainty of induction increased, by the mere multiplication of 
observations is an error having no foundation in the actual practice 
of physics, and arising solely from a confusion between two 
distinct sources of uncertainty. 

A theory then consists primarily of a set of mathematical pro- 


1 The inventor of "pointer readings” thought it worth while, during the 
rea t War, to transport elaborate astronomical equipment to a remote 
^amc island. If all he wanted was pointer readings, he need never have left 
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positions (hypotheses) from which the mathematical part of laws 
can be deduced. The hypothesis has to be .intrinsically acceptable. 
In classical theories it was acceptable because it was the same as, 
or very like, the mathematical part of laws relating to systems other 
than those whose behaviour the theory is to explain; the theories 
were “mechanical.” Modern theories are mathematical; their hypo- 
theses are acceptable because they have the form to which some 
interesting or familiar branch of mathematical analysis is applicable. 

But a theory cannot consist of a hypothesis alone ; for, if it did, it 
could not explain the physical part of laws and would have no 
relation to experiment. The relation to experiment is established 
by a “dictionary,” which (like everything that concerns experiment) 
is never stated formally. It consists of entries relating to measurable 
magnitudes certain combinations of the variables characteristic of 
the hypothesis. Thus the Kinetic Theory of gases relates the quantity 
mv 2 (tn = mass, v — velocity of a molecule) to the temperature of 
the gas ; quantum mechanics relates the quantity ipip* (ip = wave 
function, ip* its conjugate) to the probability of something happen- 
ing. In classical theories the dictionary entries usually are suggested 
immediately by the analogy on which the theory is based. In modern 
theories they are not so obvious; much of the technical discussion of 
relativity and wave-mechanics concerns the appropiiatencss of pro- 
posed entries. 

A precise account of the relation thus established by the dic- 
tionary would require a discussion of the nature of measurement, 
and therefore must again be omitted. But one very important 
feature can be noted. The dictionary never relates each variable of 
the hypothesis singly to a measurable magnitude; thus, in our 
examples, neither v nor ip is related singly; only combinations in 
which they are involved arc related. It follows that a theory always 
contains some purely “hypothetical” ideas which have no meaning 
in terms of experiment, ur.’ess the whole theory is accepted. 

This feature of theories enables them to be distinguished from 
laws even when the distinction is most liable to be obscured. Con- 
sider, for example, Maxwell's equations. These may appear at first to 
be a mere co-ordinated generalization of the laws of Ampere, Coulomb, 
Faraday, Ohm, etc. And so they are, if they are used to calculate 
(e.g.) the period of oscillation of the combination of a large con- 
denser with a large inductor. For all the magnitudes involved (in 
particular the magnetic flux density B) are measurable; any step in 
the calculation can be checked by experiments that show that the 
laws involved are true in this special instance. But if the equations 
are used to calculate (e.g) the rcllcctance of a dielectric for light, 
cannot be measured; the laws cannot be checked; the result of tie 
calculation means something in terms of experiment, only because 
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there is a dictionary entry which relates B 2 to the intensity of the 
light polarized in a certain plane. 

If this analysis is correct, it is clear that scientific propositions are 
of two perfectly distinct kinds and that any discussion of the impli- 
cations of science that ignores the distinction must be of little value. 
But is it correct? To answer that question we must have a standard 
of correctness; here a difficulty is encountered that affects all 
attempts to expound a “logic of science/' but has seldom been dis- 
cussed openly. 

Is the object to arrange in an order, conforming to the rules of 
formal logic, the propositions asserted in standard treatises? If so, 
the object is unattainable. The conventional terminology is so con- 
fused that, if we attempt to analyse what scientists say, our only 
conclusion must be that it is nonsense. 

Is the object to disentangle from these imperfect propositions what 
physicists really mean by them ? Again the task is impossible. There 
is an irrational element in science which is not expressible by any 
kind of logic, and yet confers on physics its meaning for physicists. 
They do not use words or symbols as instruments of thought in the 
characteristic part of their thinking; they use them merely to record 
what they have thought or to convey it to others with the same in- 
stincts. All " logics” assume that valid thought consists in the right 
handling of words or symbols ; if there is any valid thought peculiar 
to science, that assumption is simply untrue. 

Is the object to lay down a set of rules, imposed by some authority 
external to science, to which scientific thought must conform if it is 
to be true and disclose anything about the nature of reality? That 
view is obviously held by many philosophers, but no scientist can 
accept it; for him truth and reality mean that which is disclosed by 
scientific thought. A logic of this kind would be a logic of science 
only if science means something that no scientist believes. 

A better view, I suggest, is that the purpose of any “logic of 
science ’ 1 is to separate the rational element from the irrational, the 
part that is common to all kinds of organized thought from the part 
characteristic of science. A logic is the better, the more perfectly it 
effects this separation without omission and without distortion. 

The analysis I have proposed does effect a separation. There are 
two irrational elements. One lies in the discovery of laws; the 
fortunate fact” that gives science its practical value would not be 
a fact if scientists had not an instinctive and uncommunicable sense 
°f what routines are likely to stand the test of further investigation 
and are thus worthy of provisional acceptance. The other lies in the 
formulation of theories; unless physicists’ sense of what is "intrinsi- 
cally acceptable" were confirmed by the prediction of true laws, there 
would be no theoretical physics. 
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But candour compels the admission that the separation is not 
entirely complete, and that there are connections between laws and 
theories that have not been mentioned. Thus theories often provide 
a great part of the evidence for laws; “empirical laws" having no 
theoretical foundations are suspect. Again novelty is an essential part 
of explanation; theories may lose their character by mere familiarity 
and become no more than compendiums of the laws they originally 
explained. The equations of Newtonian Dynamics have long been 
in this position; it has become more evident since the theory of 
which they were once the hypothesis has been abandoned. 

However, the more serious question is: Who is to judge that there 
has been no omission or distortion? Of course the consensus of 
physicists ought to be the deciding factor, but most physicists can- 
not be induced to take any interest in the matter. They have a 
horror of logic, and resent any attempt to show that their thought 
contains any logical element at all. In these circumstances every pro- 
posed 11 logic of science 1 ' is apt to be simply an attempt to answer 
the particular questions that interest its author. 

It may be well therefore to indicate what questions my analysis 
will answer. Its great merit to my mind is -that it renders intelligible 
the changes that physics has undergone during the last twenty years 
and, in particular, the apparent paradox that, during a period when 
(as we are constantly assured) the deepest foundations of the science 
have been destroyed, its pragmatic truth — its power of influencing 
the life of mankind — has been greater than ever before. To resolve 
that paradox we must distinguish between laws, on which alone the 
practical value of a science depends, and theories which, except in so 
far as they lead to the discovery of laws, have no practical value 
whatever. 

Moreover, the analysis was originally based almost wholly on 
classical physics; it was complete while relativity had not gone be- 
yond the “special" theory t quantum mechanics beyond Planckian 
oscillators. The development of these great theories, and the modifi- 
cations of accepted routines that are at once its cause and its result, 
have followed precisely the lines that the analysis indicated as 
possible. The work of Minkowski and of Bohr, which rendered 
possible the transition from mechanical to mathematical theories, 
might have been conducted with the object of illustrating its prin- 
ciples. I cannot therefore help feeling that it may be of service to 
those numerous persons who, looking at science from the outside, 
appear to have found its recent history bewildering. 
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(i Continuation of Article “An Approach to Philosophy ” Vol. X, No. 37.) 

Professor JARED S. MOORE 

Philosophy, like some people, has many relations; and, as in the 
case of people with large family connections, it is possible to learn a 
good deal more about the nature of philosophy if we consider its 
relations with other members of the family to which it belongs. In 
this family are included, along with philosophy itself, two extremely 
important human interests, science and religion, all of which have a 
common concern in the fundamental problems of human experience, 
and attempt in various ways to satisfy man’s need of adjusting 
himself to the universe which lies about him. Of these three related 
interests. Religion may be thought of as one of the parents of 
Philosophy, and the various Sciences as its children. As to the other 
parent, I suspect that its name is Art, and that all of these have 
Experience as their common progenitor. Eliminating metaphor, it is 
certainly true that experience is the instigator of all human activities, 
that religion and art are direct expressions or consequents of 
experience, and that philosophy and science are ways of elaborating 
and further developing experience and its consequents. 

In the following sections of this paper, it shall be our endeavour to 
consider in turn the relations between philosophy and the sciences, 
philosophy and religion, and philosophy and the fine arts. Such a 
consideration involves in each case three questions: (i) What have 
these two types of interest in common? (2) How do they differ? and 
(3) How does each act upon the other? 

Philosophy and the Sciences 

Philosophy and science are alike in their “impartial love of truth.”* 
in their common desire to know for the sake of knowing. As has already 
been intimated, they are both ways of reflecting upon our experience 
for the purpose of gaining a better understanding thereof ; attempts 
to understand life, as distinguished from merely enjoying or living it; 
theories about life, not ways of living. 

In the early days of man’s reflection upon his experience, these 
how distinct interests were indistinguishable: primitive science is 
hIso primitive philosophy, and the earlier chapters in books on the 

* Brightman, Introduction to Philosophy, p. 10. 
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history of science and of philosophy are likely to cover much the 
same topics. But as time goes on we find some striking differences 
arising between them, which may now be considered under four 
successive heads: differences (i) as to scope, (2) as to their respective 
attitudes toward the universe, (3) as to their respective attitudes 
toward what is known as “the problem of reality/ 1 and (4) as to 
method. 

(1) The simplest and most obvious distinction is that of scope , or 
inclusiveness of subject-matter. Every science is interested in some 
special portion of the universe, or some special aspect of experience: 
philosophy is interested in the universe as a whole, and in particular 
facts only in the light of the whole, or for the light which they may 
throw upon the nature of the whole. Thus we speak properly not so 
much of “science” as of “the sciences” ; but we speak of “philosophy” 
in the singular number, and the special philosophical interests we 
call “branches of philosophy” or "philosophical disciplines.” For 
example: among the sciences we have one, astronomy, interested in 
the various large bodies which make up the physical universe, and 
another, geology, which devotes itself to a more thorough study of 
that one cosmic body on which man happens to live; one science, 
botany, which studies plants, and another, zoology, which takes 
animals rather than plants for its subjects of investigation; one 
science, physics, to consider one set of material phenomena, and 
another, chemistry, to investigate another set of these phenomena; 
one science, physiology, to study the bodily aspect of human nature, 
and another, psychology, to study its mental aspect. As contrasted 
with these special fields, the philosopher, as Francis Bacon said of 
himself, “takes all knowledge for his province,” and is, in the words 
of Plato, a “spectator of all time and of all existence.” 

When we consider this vast field which philosophy claims for its 
own — “the breadth of its sc^ne,” as we put it in our earlier article— 
we are not surprised that there should be such wide diversities of 
opinion among philosophers, even wider diversities than there are 
among scientists. In a small field of investigation one may hope to 
learn a great deal, but for a philosopher to pretend to any consider- 
able knowledge of such a vast field as “reality in general” would be 
absurd. A difference of intention , then, arises: the scientist seeks for 
an intimate and detailed knowledge of his own selected field of 
experience: the philosopher seeks for a glimpse, and cannot expect 
ever to attain more than a glimpse, of the entire universe— a 
“synoptic view,” as it is now often called, of the whole, ignoring 
the details. 

(2) Another way in which philosophy and the sciences differ is in 
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the attitudes they respectively take toward the universe which they 
both study, or the interest each has in that universe. On this point, 
science is interested in facts for their own sake, and in their causes: 
philosophy is interested in the significance of those facts for man — 
in ends, purposes, and values — rather than facts as such. In other 
words, science takes a detached, impersonal interest in things; 
whereas philosophy takes an intimate, personal interest in them. 
So, when the distinction is made, as it used to be made perhaps more 
commonly than it is now, between two great groups of studies in the 
educational curriculum — the sciences and the “humanities' * — 
philosophy is always found, along with history, literature, and the 
arts, among the humanities. 

In consequence of this diversity of interests, we find science and 
philosophy tending to view the world in very different ways. This 
difference is perhaps not so important as the others, and has not 
always obtained; but as science and philosophy have developed in 
the course of their history, the tendency in this direction is quite 
marked. The distinction may best be put in terms of the diverse 
ideals toward which science and philosophy respectively aim: the 
ideal of science is what is called a causal or mechanistic ideal, whereas 
the ideal of philosophy is a purposive or teleological one. By this is 
meant that the scientist thinks of the universe as like a vast machine 
in which everything that occurs lias its definite causes and results, 
and seeks to discover in each case what these causes and effects are; 
whereas the philosopher inquires rather about the purposes of things — 
seeks to discover whether the world and the things and events in it 
have a purpose, and if so what that purpose is. For example, science 
has shown that everything evolves, and in a general kind of way how 
things evolve: the philosopher wants to know why things evolve in 
just the way they do, and what the goal of that evolution may be. 

(3) A third distinction between philosophy and the sciences has to 
do with their respective attitudes toward what philosophers call 
“the Problem of Reality." This is a distinctively philosophical problem 
— perhaps the central philosophical problem — in which scientists as 
such have no interest. Science, as it is often said, is interested solely 
in “ phenomena " — i.e. things as they appear: philosophy is interested 
in reality — i.e. things as they really are. It is extremely important 
that we make this distinction especially clear, if we are to avoid 
serious misunderstanding; and first let 11s explain what is meant by 
a ''phenomenon," for this is one of the most important of philo- 
sophical as well as scientific terms. 

Literally a phenomenon is an appearance (from the Greek <f>a lvw 9 
I show, shine, or appear). As the term is used technically in English, 
it stands for anything that appears to the human mind— whether to 
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the senses (material or physical phenomena), or to introspection 
(mental or psychical phenomena). Even those, imperceptible particles 
of matter which physics infers from what it perceives— electrons, 
neutrons, etc. — are in this sense phenomena, since they appear to the 
human reason if not to the senses, as underlying that which does 
appear to the senses. In popular usage the word is often restricted 
to what is unusual or exceptional in nature: the ordinary person 
would not hesitate to call a total eclipse of the sun or a five-legged 
calf a phenomenon, but would never think of applying the term to 
the daily shining of the sun in the heavens or to a calf with the normal 
number of legs; and yet these latter are just as much “phenomena” 
as the former. The phenomena of nature, then, are just the facts of 
nature; and for all ordinary purposes “phenomenon” and “fact,” 
“object,” or “thing” may be regarded as virtually synonymous terms, 
though a philosopher interested in words might not be willing to take 
them as absolutely identical in meaning. 

Now when we say that science is interested in phenomena or 
appearances and philosophy in reality, let us not make the mistake 
of supposing that the scientist would for a moment admit that his 
phenomena are imreal, or that they are merely appearances: the 
point is simply that the scientist as such is not interested in the 
question of the nature of reality, but merely in things as they present 
themselves to his investigating consciousness. But that is the very 
thing in which the philosopher — and the scientist too when he 
philosophizes (as scientists nowadays frequently do ) — is interested. 
In fact, as we said above, the “problem of reality” is in many ways 
the central philosophical problem — the problem, namely, of whether 
or not phenomena “really are” what they appear to be, the problem 
of what is the true relation between appearance and reality. Science, 
on the contrary, is not interested in this question one way or the 
other. And it is because of this special interest that we praised 
philosophy in our previous ar^cle for the “depth of its foundations.” 

(4) Finally, one of the most characteristic distinctions between 
philosophy and science as we find them to-day is the distinction of 
method . Every science bases its conclusions on careful observation, 
under experimental conditions when possible, and arrives at them by 
generalizing from the facts thus observed according to the method of 
reasoning known as “induction”: the philosopher attempts, on the 
basis of the results obtained by all the sciences, and also from such 
other sources as religious and aesthetic experiences, to attain through 
reasoning a “synoptic view” of reality in its wholeness. The subject 
of philosophical method is so important that it deserves separate 
consideration at some other time, but in the present context this 
must suffice. 
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The various distinctions above drawn may become clearer if we 
illustrate them as they apply to the problems of psychology . When we 
hear this word to-day we naturally think of a science concerned with 
a specific group of phenomena, but this was not always the case. 
By derivation, psychology is the study of the soul, and yet rarely 
indeed in any present-day psychological treatise will one find any 
mention of the soul whatever. In other words, originally psychology 
was a branch of philosophy concerned with the question of the nature, 
origin, and destiny of the soul; whereas now, at least as ordinarily 
understood, it is a distinct science concerned with the phenomena of 
mental life or of human behaviour. And yet as a matter of fact both 
sets of problems are of as vital importance to-day as they ever were, 
and the term “psychology’ * has a philosophical as well as a scientific 
significance. As science , then, and in the usual meaning of the term, 
psychology is concerned, let us say, with the phenomena of mental 
life, how the mind works, what the “laws” of human behaviour are; 
whereas philosophical psychology is concerned with the question as 
to what the mind is, the nature of the self or of personality, the 
relation between the mind and the body, and the relation between 
the mind of man and the universe beyond him. 

Having considered the resemblances and differences between 
philosophy and the sciences, we come now to the subject of their 
interdependence . How does each act upon the other? What does each 
contribute to the work of the other? For the relation is a mutual one, 
and may be taken up from each side successively. 

First, then, what do the sciences contribute to philosophy? Well, 
if science is concerned with facts, and philosophy with their interpre- 
tation, the answer is fairly simple: science contributes the facts which 
philosophy endeavours to interpret, the materials with which philo- 
sophy works. In this, philosophy is entirely dependent on the sciences. 
In former times philosophers were sadly inclined to forget this, and 
to formulate out of their own a priori thinking — i.e. thinking inde- 
pendently of observational knowledge — what they called “philo- 
sophies of nature” which quite ignored any obligation of being, as 
we would now say, scientific. The two great German philosophers of 
a century ago, Schelling and Hegel, were notorious offenders in this 
matter. The natural consequence of this was to arouse considerable 
antagonism to philosophy on the part of scientists — an antagonism 
which unfortunately persists even to the present day in some 
quarters, though happily this becomes less and less as time goes on. 
Really there is no excuse for such antagonism to-day, since all 
philosophers of any importance now fully recognize their dependence 
on science, and many scientists are themselves much interested in the 
philosophical significance of their own work: in fact, any scientist 
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who is contemptuous or apprehensive of philosophy to-day is simply 
a century behind the times on this matter, however up to date or 
ahead of it he may be in his own field ! 

But there is another side to this relationship, the contribution of 
philosophy to the sciences, which cannot be stated quite so simply. 
As we saw in our previous article, philosophy is not so much (as is 
science) a “body of conclusions** based on observations as a “spirit 
or method of approaching experience**; 1 and it is much easier to 
define a body than it is a spirit. And yet, though every scientist 
works in a limited field on a limited “body** of facts, it is perfectly 
possible for him to carry on his investigations in a broad philosophical 
“spirit,** keeping ever in mind the great truth of the unity of all 
knowledge, the interrelation of all the various specific fields. Perhaps 
we may say, then, on this side of our general question, that philosophy 
contributes breadth and depth to science. And yet there is much more 
to be said about this. 

As these two intellectual interests have developed, philosophy has 
come to appropriate to itself three specific functions in relation to 
science. These functions are: (i) to unify the results of the various 
sciences into a single comprehensive system; (2) to investigate the 
methods common to all the sciences; and (3) to analyse critically 
the fundamental concepts and assumptions of the sciences. Let us 
elborate these points. (1) If each science covers but a limited field 
of knowledge, and yet if all knowledge is interrelated, there must 
be some discipline whose duty it shall be to coordinate and so far as 
possible unify these various fields; and that function most naturally 
falls within the purview of philosophy. (2) Every science has its own 
distinctive methods of working its own particular field, and yet there 
is a general “scientific method** or way of working which is common 
to all the sciences, and it becomes natural for philosophy to take upon 
itself the study of these common methods: this particular philo- 
sophical interest is often called “methodology, '* and is usually regarded 
as a branch of logic. (3) Every science makes use of certain concepts 
peculiar to itself (e.g. the concept of igneous rocks in geology, or of 
memory in psychology), and it is the function and duty of each science 
to formulate and develop its own distinctive concepts; and yet there 
are also a number of more general concepts which are common to all 
or to large groups of sciences — such concepts, for example, as cause, 
natural law, matter, life, mind, etc. — and which it is one of the 
functions of philosophy to analyse and define. In connection with 
this last service also there are certain assumptions that the scientist 
makes in the use of these concepts, and these the philosopher must 
examine to the end of justifying (or the reverse) and clarifying them 
— such as the assumption that every event has a cause, that life is 
found only in connection with some material organism, etc. Professor 

1 The quotations are from Brightman’s Introduction to Philosophy , p. 7* 
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C. D. Broad has proposed to give the special name of “Critical 
Philosophy" to this part of the philosopher's programme. 1 

The three functions just described constitute together what is now 
most commonly designated the “Philosophy of Science." Some 
scholars — positivists, as they are called — would restrict philosophy 
entirely to these, and compel it to give up the attempt to do any- 
thing more than unify the results, study the common methods, and 
analyse the common concepts, of the various sciences. But this is 
entirely too limited a view of the place of philosophy in the world, 
since over and above these purely scientific interests and problems 
there are many ultra-scientific interests and problems which carry us 
far beyond even the vast field of all the sciences taken together, and 
these the true philosopher cannot ignore. These include problems 
about the “meanings, purposes, and values" of the facts and truths 
which science has discovered for us, the nature and implications of 
religious experience, and the nature and implications of aesthetic 
experience — i.e. the experience of the artist and the art- and nature- 
lover. Philosophy in its wholeness, then, attempts to correlate not 
merely the various fields of scientific experience, but all types of 
experience, into a single world-view: in other words, in Broad's 
terminology, philosophy has a “speculative" as well as a “critical" 
function (loc. cit.). 

Before leaving the subject of philosophy and the sciences, there is a 
closely related topic to which we must give our attention. This is the 
question as to the distinction between philosophical and scientific 
knowledge on the one hand, and the knowledge of the ordinary 
person — the “plain man," or “man in the street," as philosophers 
like to call him — on the other; or between philosophy, science, and 
“ common sense** as it is often now called. 

The simplest account of this distinction is that presented by 
Herbert Spencer, the noted philosopher of evolution, in his work 
entitled First Principles of a New System of Philosophy (first edition, 
1862). As Spencer therein regards these three types of knowledge, 
they differ from one another solely in the degree to which they 
respectively unify our understanding of the world; common sense, he 
says, or, as he calls it, “knowledge of the lowest kind is un-unified 
knowledge; Science is partially-unified knowledge; Philosophy is 
completely-unified knowledge" (op. cit., § 37). From what has just 
been said on these matters it can be readily seen that here Spencer 
is adopting the positivistic position that philosophy is simply the 
system of all the sciences, and this position has already been rejected. 
But more important is it for us to note that in this analysis Spencer 
ignores any possibility of the second distinction between philosophy 

1 See his article in Contemporary British Philosophy , First Series (The 
Macmillan Company, 1924). 
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and the sciences which we drew above — viz. the distinction in their 
respective attitudes toward the world: for Spencer, there is no such 
distinction in attitude, but the difference between common sense, 
science, and philosophy is merely one of degree. 

The late George Stuart Fullerton, of Columbia University, in the 
second chapter of his valuable Introduction to Philosophy , has put us 
in his debt by calling attention to this question of attitudes. As he 
sees the matter, science differs from “common thought” only in 
degree — its greater degree of accuracy, thoroughness, and sys- 
tematization; but philosophy, or “reflective thought,” as he calls it, 
presents an entirely different kind of view of the world, or takes an 
entirely different attitude toward it. According to his account, when 
we study science we do not in any sense leave behind us the world of 
ordinary experience, but merely examine that world more carefully 
and more thoroughly; but as soon as we begin to philosophize we find 
ourselves in quite another atmosphere, and “the real world in which 
we all rejoice” seems “to dissolve and disappear” {op. cit., page 30). 

Here we have two quite different reports as to the distinction 
between common sense, science, and philosophy: for Spencer they 
differ merely in degree; for Fullerton, common sense and science 
differ only in degree, but philosophy differs from both the others in 
point of view. Which of these is right? Or is the true theory different 
from either of these? Which is really nearer to common sense in its 
attitude toward the world, science or philosophy? That there is a 
large degree of truth in both the Spencerian and the Fullertonian 
accounts is, I think, unquestionable, and yet perhaps neither quite 
touches on the heart of the matter. Certainly the world of ordinary 
experience is a world of values and purposes as is the world of 
philosophy, not merely a world of facts and causes as is the world of 
science. Both philosophy and common sense take the world in its 
concrete wholeness, whereas science abstracts and mechanizes. It 
would seem, then, that we should on the whole regard the attitude 
of the philosopher as the same as that of the plain man, as contrasted 
with the more abstract and artificial attitude of the scientist. That 
is to say, paraphrasing William James, 1 philosophy is merely a more 
persistent attempt to understand the world of common sense. 

Philosophy and Religion. 2 

The relation of philosophy to religion can be best made clear if we 

1 Psychology , Briefer Course, p. 461. 

2 By religion, as the term is here used, is to he understood that human 
activity in which man feels himself to be in ]>ersonal contact with a personal 
Deity. This is not intended as a comprehensive definition applicable to any- 
thing that anyone might call religion, but a statement of how the term as used 
in this article is to be understood. 
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inquire first as to the ways in which religion is allied to philosophy 
and distinguished from science, and then as to how religion diff ers 
from both philosophy and science. 

On the first point, I think that if we rehearse the various contrasts 
already drawn between philosophy and the sciences we shall find 
religion on the side of philosophy— that is to say, that religion is like 
philosophy and unlike science tn all the ways in which philosophy and 
the sciences were distinguished above . In other words, taking into the 
account the position of common sense, the attitude of religion, like 
that of philosophy and unlike that of science, is the attitude of 
common sense. We shall now proceed to draw our comparisons, 
though in doing so we shall not follow quite the same order of points 
as we did in our previous section. 

Religion, we find, is (i) interested in the significance and value of 
things for man, rather than in facts for their own sake; and (2) views 
the world, not as a system of causally related phenomena, but as an 
instrument of a divine purpose. That is to say, religion, like philosophy, 
takes the teleological rather than the mechanistic attitude toward the 
world. If these two points had always been taken into consideration, 
many famous *' 'conflicts between religion and science** might have 
been avoided. Let us recall the two great scientific conceptions which 
brought about the most important of these so-called conflicts — the 
Copernican theory propounded in the sixteenth century, and the 
Darwinian theory propounded in the nineteenth. 

Copernicus showed that the earth on which we live, instead of being 
the centre of the universe, with the sun and planets revolving about 
it (the Ptolemaic view), is really itself but one of the planets revolving 
about the sun as their centre. Which of these two views of the relation 
between the earth and the sun is correct is a question of fact , a 
question of science ; and quite regardless of the still newer view of 
Professor Einstein and the relativists on this matter, the scientific 
truth undoubtedly lies on the side of Copernicus. But what has all 
this to do with religion? What possible difference can it make to man 
in his spiritual relations with God whether the sun revolves around 
the earth or the earth revolves around the sun ? The question really 
has no "significance and value for man,** and so, properly under- 
stood, is not a religious question at all. If the Church in the six- 
teenth century had realized this, much trouble and disaster could 
have been avoided. 

Similarly as to the Darwinian theory of the origin of man. What 
difference can it make to religion whether God created man directly, 
or brought the human species into existence through descent from 
other animal species? The doctrine of evolution is an attempt to 
explain how man came into existence, the natural causes which 
brought him about: it is, therefore, a purely scientific theory, and has 
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no significance one way or the other for religion. True, the religious 
view of the world implies that man owes his origin to God, that God 
is "Creator” of the universe and all things therein; but its primary 
implication is that God brought man into the world for a purpose, 
and how this result was accomplished makes no difference whatever 
to religion. 

Continuing with our comparison, two other points remain to be 
considered. Religion, like philosophy but unlike science, is interested 
(3) in reality as a whole, rather than in any particular portion of it; 
and is interested (4) in reality as distinguished from phenomena. 
As illustrative of the former point it may be noted that religion has 
often actually been defined as the attitude which a man takes toward 
the universe as a whole, and God as the “Universal Being"; and the 
common designation of God as the "Supreme Being" corroborates 
the truth that for religion He is the ultimate reality of the universe, 
and in no sense a "phenomenon.” 

The above comparisons, therefore, seem to indicate the alignment 
of religion with philosophy rather than with science. But there are 
other ways in which religion is as sharply distinguished from philo- 
sophy as it is from science; and we pass now to a consideration of 
these. 

Religion is unlike both philosophy and science (1) in that it is a way 
of living, whereas philosophy and science are theories about life. In 
other words, the aim of philosophy and science is knowledge: the aim 
of religion is personal fellowship with God and the inspiration of daily 
life. Philosophy and science take a purely intellectual interest in the 
world: religion takes an emotional and practical interest in it. 
Philosophy and science appeal to the intellect alone — the "head,” as 
we sometimes say: religion appeals primarily to the “heart" and the 
will. In all these points (or, rather, ways of elucidating the one 
point), the close relation which subsists between religion and 
morality is evident — religion as concerned with man’s vital relations 
with God, and morality with right living in purely human affairs. 
In its essential nature, then, religion is not to be thought of as belong- 
ing in the same class with philosophy at all, any more than with 
science; but rather with morality and ordinary living. As brought out 
in our earlier article, it is a way of living rather than a way of 
understanding life. 

But in drawing this contrast it is to be noted that we have not 
anywhere denied that religion does have an interest in knowledge. 
Philosophy and science, we said, "take a purely intellectual interest 
in the world,” appeal to the intellect alone”’, whereas religion 
"appeals primarily,” not solely, to "the heart and the will." Properly 
speaking, religion is something that appeals to all sides of human 
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nature, takes man in his concrete wholeness; though its emphasis is 
on the emotional and practical sides of that nature, whereas philo- 
sophy and science are purely intellectual pursuits. All worthwhile 
religion must be based on knowledge, if it is not to degenerate into 
mere sentimentalism — a morbid and unintelligent gush of emotion. 
Recognition of the importance of such an intellectual basis for 
religion has led to the production of various systems of theology, 
which attempt to formulate and organize the concepts and proposi- 
tions which underlie the practice of religion. Theology, then, belongs 
with science and philosophy among the intellectual disciplines which 
engage the interest of men: it is an essential basis for any worth- 
while religion, but must never be identified or confused with 
religion. 

As to the function of knowledge, then, there is a second way in 
which religion differs from both philosophy and the sciences: 
(2) religion is life, and knowledge is merely instrumental to it; whereas 
for philosophy and science, knowledge is an end in itself. Furthermore, 
there is a difference as to the method by which knowledge is attained 
in the two fields: (3) philosophical and scientific knowledge is of the 
type known as discursive — i.e. the result of reflection, reasoned out, 
argued about; whereas religious knowledge is intuitive — i.e. direct, 
immediate, the result of experience aided by faith. In this latter point 
again religion is seen to be allied to ordinary life; for in both the 
spiritual and the material fields we live by experience and not by 
reasoning, however different the experience may be in the two cases. 
But science and philosophy are “rational inquiries” into the 
implications of those experiences. 

Finally, (4) religion is a concern of individuals — man and God, and 
the relation between them: philosophy and science are concerned 
with universals — concepts, classes of things, “laws.” In making this 
distinction, however, we must take care not to make the mistake of 
thinking of religion as concerned with individuals in their isolation 
— God and my own soul only; but rather as concerned with all men, 
with individuals as social, not as solitary, beings. For just as without 
an intelligent background religion becomes one-sidedly sentimental, 
so without a consideration for others it becomes purely selfish. 

We are now ready to consider the interdependence of philosophy 
and religion. As in the case of philosophy and science, each contri- 
butes to the other. 

Religion, like science, contributes data for philosophy to work 
upon. As we saw above, though philosophy is greatly dependent upon 
science for its materials, it is not limited in this dependence upon 
science alone, but must take into consideration other types of 
experience besides that upon which science itself is based. The data 
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of religion, then, are as important as those of science, as materials 
for a complete philosophy. 

Conversely, philosophy contributes strength and depth to the 
beliefs of religion — strengthens them by giving them a firmer 
intellectual foundation and so saving religion from sentimentalism. 
It must be acknowledged, of course, that often the effect of the study 
of philosophy is to weaken rather than to strengthen one’s religious 
beliefs; but this, I am convinced, is because one has not gone deeply 
enough in his study of the implications of experiencence. Francis Bacon 
the philosopher and Alexander Pope the poet agree in their advice 
on this matter. "It is true,” says Bacon, "that a little philosophy 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth 
man's mind about to religion.” And to this the poet adds, in a 
familiar couplet : 

A little learning is a dangerous thing: 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 

A brief study of philosophical problems cannot, it is true, carry us 
very far or very deep; but we can at least be warned against jumping 
to conclusions! 


Philosophy and the Fine Arts 

Under the expression "fine arts” are to be understood such human 
productions as poems, musical compositions, pictures, statues, 
buildings, etc. — works which are intended to be beautiful, or enjoy- 
able merely in the contemplation of them, quite apart from any 
usefulness they may have as instruments of some end beyond them- 
selves. A building, for example, may be useful as a residence or as a 
house of worship, or a vase as something to hold flowers in ; and yet 
it may give one pleasure just to look at such an object without 
making any use of it whatever. And as for pictures, statues, poems, 
and pieces of music, they may be utterly useless, and yet tremendously 
enjoyable to look at or listen to. 

It is a curious fact that though practically all writers on the general 
problems of philosophy discuss at length the relations between 
philosophy and the sciences, and though most of these give con- 
siderable attention also to the relations between philosophy and 
religion, the parallel question regarding philosophy and the fine arts 
is apt to be entirely neglected, and the only art which seems ever 
even to be mentioned in this connection is poetry. Now we can easily 
understand why poetry should be favoured above the other arts in 
this matter, and shall later give special consideration to this relation- 
ship; but the broader question is quite as important as any which " e 
have yet discussed. 
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At the outset let it be agreed that many works of art seem to have 
no philosophical significance whatever, and so do not bear upon our 
problem. Many paintings, for example, are mere patterns in line 
and colour, many poems or pieces of music merely rhythmic 
sequences of tones or articulate sounds. But notwithstanding this, 
there is a vast field of art which does have philosophical significance 
(such as, for example, the types of poetry known as “reflective” and 
“didactic” poetry), and if we examine these works I think we shall 
find that, like religion, they manifest the same point of view as technical 
philosophy as distinguished from that of science — i.e. interest in 
meanings , purposes , and values ; in the synoptic view of things; and 
in reality as distinguished from mere appearances. Much fine art is, 
as we have just acknowledged, a matter of “surface appearance,” as 
it is sometimes called — sensuous patterns, reflections of light, etc. ; 
but the more profound forms go far beneath this surface into the inner 
meanings of things. And even when a given work is concerned entirely 
with surface appearances, its beauty , even if merely sensuous beauty, 
is not merely a fact about a picture or a poem — as is, for example, the 
fact that the picture is painted in oils, or that the poem is composed 
in iambic hexameters — but a value which the work has for an 
appreciative observer or reader. 

It is this relationship that Aristotle had in mind when he said, 
“poetry is more philosophical than history.” In this saying, “poetry” 
is used as representative of all that we have called the fine arts, and 
“history” is synonymous with all the merely descriptive sciences; 
and the proposition asserts (among other things which do not now 
concern us), as we have done, that of these three interests, art is 
nearer to philosophy than is science. 

As in our earlier section we instituted a comparison between the 
ordinary person, the scientist, and the philosopher in the matter of 
knowledge; so now let us similarly illustrate the respective attitudes 
of these three types of individuals toward nature, making use of two 
familiar poems for this purpose. 

The plain man is well represented by Peter Bell , of whom 
Wordsworth tells us 


A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

He had always called that yellow thing that grew by the side of the 
river a primrose. His father had always called it that before he was 
orn, and his father before him, so why make a fuss about it! 

The botanist tells us a good deal more about it. In the first place, 
e ^ oes n °t call it simply a yellow primrose, but gives it a far more 
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impressive name — Primula vulgaris, of the family Primulaceae. It has 
spoon-shaped, deeply veined leaves, he tells us, and bears its blossoms 
on single-flowered scapes. Its corolla is salver-shaped, divided into 
five lobes, with five stamens included. He groups it among the 
gamopetalous angiospermae, and traces its origin for us to more 
primitive forms. And when he is through, we sigh, thank him 
graciously, and say, not unlike Peter Bell, “well, what of it after all!" 

Then comes the philosopher, with his synoptic viewpoint, and 
exclaims with Tennyson, 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 

Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 

And even though it is true that many philosophers would repudiate 
any literal acceptance of the ideas expressed in this poem, the lines 
nevertheless represent a philosophical, as distinguished from an 
ordinary or a scientific attitude toward nature. The philosopher does 
not simply accept the flower without asking questions, nor does he 
merely try to tell us all the facts that he can discover about it, but he 
asks about its meaning and its place in the universe. And, be it noted, 
it is the ordinary and the philosophical points of view that most 
naturally find expression in poetry — the botanist would find the 
language of the artist quite inappropriate for expressing what he has 
to say. 

Now let us see how philosophy and fine art differ. Most essentially 
they differ (i) as to the Ideal at which each aims, the supreme value 
by which each is estimated. For philosophy (as also for science and 
for religion) this ideal is T~uth t which by nature expresses itself in 
propositions: for fine art the ideal is Beauty , whose nature it is to 
express itself in material forms — words, tones, colours, masses, etc. 
There are a number of profound concepts of the human mind which 
are of interest alike to the philosopher and the artist — Life, Death, 
Love, Nature, God. These are distinctly philosophical ideas, and yet 
the mere naming of them will recall to the thoughtful reader at once 
any number of instances of works of art which have taken one or 
more of these ideas as their subject. We may mention, for example, 
Hamlet's famous soliloquy on life and death ; or the representations 
of the conflict between love and death in the painting by G. F. Watts 
denominated Love and Death , and in the music of Wagner s great 
lyric drama, Tristan und Isolde , especially the closing passage. 

And yet see how differently philosopher and artist treat these grea 
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themes. In each case the philosopher is interested solely in the ideas 
themselves, the artist is interested also in their material expression. 
Both are interested in the ideas; but whereas this is the philosopher’s 
sole concern, it is also a concern of the artist to express these ideas in 
outwardly pleasing forms. In Watts's picture, for example, the con- 
flict between love and death is symbolized by two figures — one tall 
and fully draped, its features hidden, representing Death, forcing 
his way through a door; and the other. Love, represented by a naked 
youth facing the observer, and trying vainly with outstretched arm 
to prevent his opponent from accomplishing his purpose. All this is 
done “beautifully,” as we say, through intrinsically pleasing lines, 
colours, and representations of natural objects; and the artist is at 
least as interested in these outward forms as he is in the ideas 
symbolized therebv. 

A philosophical theory, therefore, is a system of abstract ideas 
(concepts or "universals”) only: though the philosopher must needs 
use outward forms (words) to record and communicate these ideas, 
these words are not parts of the theory, but expressions of it merely. 
A work of art, on the other hand, is a system of ideas expressed in 
concrete material form: the ideas may be abstract universals (love, 
death, etc.), but they are symbolized by means of concrete indi- 
viduals (as the two figures in Watts’s picture) ; and these outward 
forms are actually elements in the work of art itself. 

A second distinction between philosophy and fine art parallels the 
third one drawn above between philosophy and religion, viz.: 
(2) philosophy, like science, is reflective — a matter of reasoning and 
argument; fine art, like religion (and common sense), is intuitive — a 
matter of imagination (“insight,” "vision”) rather than reasoning, 
an expression of feeling rather than of intellectual argument. In the 
words of Browning’s Abt Vogler, 

The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis wc musicians know. 

Philosophers may argue and confute one another, scientists may 
analyse and classify; but through it all the artist, the poet, the 
musician, like the mystic and the man of faith, remains serene and 
confident — he sees for himself, he knows ! 

At the beginning of this section it was pointed out that of the 
various fine arts, poetry is the one most closely allied to philosophy. 
The reason for this is clear enough — that both philosophy and poetry 
Make use of words as their media of expression. Many great men of 
past and present combine the two interests of philosopher and poet — 
notably Lucretius the ancient Roman, Dante the medieval Italian, 
and Goethe the modern German — called by George Santayana, 

“nself a poet as well as a philosopher, the "Three Philosophical 
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Poets," and discussed by him in a book by that title. Of more recent 
poets of the English tongue we recall especially, perhaps, such ones 
as Robert Browning and Ralph Waldo Emerson. All of these, with 
the possible exception of Lucretius, 1 we think of as primarily poets, 
but poets of a distinctly philosophical type of mind. 

Then there are those others whom we think of as philosophers first 
of all, but philosophers of a lyrical type, noted as much for their 
literary style as for their philosophical ideas: most honoured for his 
supremacy in this combination of excellences is Plato, whose 
dialogues are literary as well as philosophical masterpieces; and 
among contemporary writers, Mr. Santayana, already cited for his 
book on the three poet-philosophers, should certainly be included in 
the same category. In contrast to such philosophers as Plato and 
Santayana one thinks of their equally great respective contem- 
poraries, Aristotle 2 and Whitehead, 3 as pre-eminent in the field of 
thought, but hardly so in the field of letters. Similar contrasts might 
be drawn between such alluring writers as Descartes and Berkeley on 
the one hand, and the more formal Spinoza and Kant on the other; 
or, among the great German followers of Kant, the literary Schopen- 
hauer and the profound but far from charming Hegel. It is true that 
none of the philosophers named in the present paragraph couched 
their ideas in the language of verse ; but prose literature at its best is 
also a fine art, and thinkers who are able to present their thoughts in 
attractive prose deserve, along with their poetical brethren, to be 
called artists. 

Taking poetry, then, as the fine art nearest allied to philosophy, 
what are the outstanding differences between these? These differences 
will, of course, be merely applications of the differences already noted 
between philosophy and the fine arts in general to the specific 
conditions of the distinctive medium of poetry — i.e. differences in 
the use of words, (i) To the poet, words arc essential elements of his 
art, ends in themselves as wdl as means of conveying ideas; whereas 
to the philosopher they are means only — necessary for recording and 
communicating his ideas, but of no interest in themselves. As a 
natural consequence of this distinction there follows another: ( 2 ) the 

1 It is hard to say whether wc should call Lucretius a “philosophical poet" 
or a “poet philosopher.“ The present writer would rather prefer to say the 
latter — that, apart from some of the earliest philosophers, who also wrote 
metrically, Lucretius is the one example in history of a philosopher of the 
first rank who presented his ideas in masterly verse. 

2 At least this is true of the main body of the works of Aristotle which have 

survived. We are told, however, that he did write other works of real literary 
quality. , 

3 1 do not, of course, mean for a moment to deny that Professor Whitehead s 
writings often do possess real literary charm, when their author is not taking 
his duties as a philosopher too seriously. 
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philosophical poet endeavours to express his ideas in as beautiful 
forms (words and sequences of words) as possible, when necessary 
sacrificing accuracy and systematic presentation to style and 
emotional expression ; whereas the technical philosopher makes truth 
his chief concern, even at the expense of style and emotional appeal. 
Because of this contrast in aim and emphasis, verse, with its extensive 
use of concrete imagery, is the preferred medium of the former type 
of writer; whereas the language of the technical philosopher tends to 
be decidedly "prosaic” (not to say, “prosy”) and abstract. 

On the matter of the interdependence of philosophy and fine art 
nothing novel appears to be said, since the situation here is precisely 
analogous to that between philosophy and religion. Aesthetic 
experience — the experience of the artist, the art lover, and the lover 
of nature — like religious experience, contributes data for the philo- 
sopher to develop; and, conversely, as we have seen all along, 
philosophy contributes profound ideas to the artist, and without 
philosophy art might easily fall into triviality. But on the whole it 
must be confessed that this interrelation is not so important as in 
the cases of science and of religion. 


V 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 
PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 
PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 

It is not the purpose of a Survey to give a detailed analysis of certain books 
like a single review, but rather to draw the attention of the reader to works 
of some importance and use to him, and to indicate, if possible, some general 
trends of thought of to-day. Whereas our last survey was devoted to Phil- 
osophy of History, we take under review to-day some books on the Philosophy 
of Nature, that is philosophy of physics, chemistry, and biology, and we 
finish with some historical books on the subject. 

In doing so, we notice first of all a quite different situation. While Philosophy 
of History, still in its Pre-Copemican stage, tries to establish a real basis 
and to find fundamental notions of history, the philosophy of physics is faced 
with different problems. Here, on the contrary, the traditional concepts, 
derived from a former stage of physics and established in the classical system 
of modem physics and in the corresponding philosophical systems from 
Descartes to Kant and their followers, are no longer valid. The internal 
transformation of physics is so far-reaching that philosophers are at a loss 
to know either what to make' of it or how to keep their old standpoint and 
concepts, accommodating them to the new situation in physics, or finally 
how to change their own point of view. 

There is no better introduction into the present situation of physics than 
A. Einstein's and L. Infeld's new book, 1 which gives a thrilling account of the 
dramatic development of modern physics from Galileo up to the present, 
it is philosophically important because it concentrates on the chief internal 
philosophical impulses and intuitions at work in modem physics. It starts 
with Galileo and with the development and well-known breakdown of Mechan- 
ism (cp. Our New Pathways in Philosophy , Leipzig, 1929, pp. 124 If.). In 
Einstein's view the new f and revolutionary idea replacing the old substance- 
idea is the conception of the field. Faraday, Maxwell, and Hertz laid the 
foundation of a new programme of field -physics which, however, has been 
only partly realized owing to the impossibility of excluding the concept of 
matter. Out of this field-physics the problem of the theory of relativity arose. 
It is a well-known fact that in this theory a second set of absolute entities, 
those of absolute time and space, have been replaced by new concepts. But 
the interesting point is that the general theory of relativity in putting the 
problem of the formulation of laws which are invariant regarding all possible 
co-ordinate-systems, is much closer to the classical theory than seemed to 
be the case at the time of its first appearance. In fact the development of 
physics is seen here not as the destruction of one theory by another, but 
rather as a wider generalization embracing the earlier form. Nature is here 
still the unity of invariant laws which, though changing their form in different 
systems of co-ordinates, are nevertheless identical. Thus the concept 0 
substance persists in the notion of absolute law. But this unity of nature an 
this concept of law is just what is questioned in the much more revolutionary 
1 Physik als Abenteuer tier Frkenntnis , A. W. Sijtlioff, Lrlckii, 193#* 
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quantum mechanics. The origin of two kinds of interpretations (the wave 
and the corpuscular interpretation), the impossibility of describing atomic 
individual events as objective happenings in space-time and the introduction 
of statistical laws are very well described. The book is very useful to the 
philosopher because it gives him first-hand knowledge of the essential points 
in modem physics, and because it enables him to see the important role of 
basic ideas in the building up of physical theories which are described here 
as free creations of the human mind. 

Perhaps one could wish to hear more about the problems arising from 
quantum mechanics. Nevertheless, a new stage of disharmony is revealed full 
of difficult and fruitful problems which may be easily misinterpreted. It is 
astonishing that the physicists do not say a single word about the problem 
which puzzles the philosophers most, the problem of causality and quantum 
mechanics. 

For this reason the book of E. Cassirer, Determinism and Indeterminism 
in modern physics , T is rather helpful. Just as he tried to show in his earlier 
books on Substance and Function and Einstein's Theory of Relativity that 
Post-Kantian physics are not incompatible with a Neo- Kantian interpretation, 
so he tries here to execute the corresponding task with quantum mechanics. 
The material of the different chapters (The Principle of Causality in Classical 
Physics, Causality and Probability, Causality and Quantum Mechanics . . .) 
is, as in all of the author's books, abundant, including critical reviews of the 
most important papers on the subject. Cassirer’s solution is as follows. It is 
impossible to reconcile Kant’s treatment of the law of causality as a principle 
of the pure understanding, or as a constitutive principle of our knowledge 
of nature with the conclusions of quantum mechanics. Consequently he 
regards this law as merely regulative, or as a "postulate of empirical thought" 
belonging to the sphere of ".modality." As a law, no more concerning events 
or things but our knowledge of them, it only means that the process of trans- 
forming observed data into exact quantitative statements, and these into 
functional equations, and their final unification into one system of physical 
knowledge, is possible. The special principle of causality of quantum mechanics 
may be taken in Heisenberg's formulation which says that, if at any time 
certain physical quantities are measured as exactly as possible, then at each 
other time quantities exist which may be exactly measured, i.e. for which 
the result of measurement may be predicted in a precise manner. 

It is interesting to compare C.’s results with Crete Hermann’s:* Concerning 
the basis of physical propositions in classical and modern theories. Her view 
is that here, as in the theory of relativity, the old concepts are not displaced, 
but only their unequivocal (eindeutige) application suspended, necessitating 
the abandonment of an unequivocal interpretation of nature. Worth com- 
paring are, further, the Proceedings of the second international congress for the 
unity of science) (Copenhagen, 1036), which was wholly devoted to the principle 
of causality. Here Niels Bohr develops his theory that the ideal of causality 
ought to be replaced by the point of view of complementality (Komplemen- 
taritaet). Perhaps still more interesting are the attempts of Martin Strauss 
to formulate Bohr’s distinctions in form of logical syntax. He, following 
Wittgenstein and Carnap, tries to interpret the causal principle as a syn- 
tactical proposition regarding the logical structure of theory, and only as 
an indirect statement about nature. In defining complementality through a 

_'Dctcrminismus und Imictcrminismus in der modernen Physik , WVttergron 11. Kerbcr, 
Gotirborg, 1937. 

t * Abhandlungcn dcr Fries* schcn Schulc, S.F . , vol. vi, parts 3-.1, Berlin, Vorlag Offcntliches 

31?’ i, 1937 * 

3 isrkenntnis, vol. vi, parts 3-6, Mcincr, Leipzig, 1937. 
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formula of J. v. Neumann's quantum mechanical transformation theory, he 
arrives at a new kind of scientific determinism. He states that the inapplic- 
ability of the classical form of causality has nothing to do with indeterminism 
in the usual sense of the word, but is a consequence of the complementality. 
Thus in a remarkable manner these interpretations, like those of Planck, 
Einstein, and Louis de Broglie ( Travaux du IX 6 Congr. Int. d. Philos., Paris, 
1937), come to the same negative conclusion that there is no indeterminism 
in physics. But the causal problem itself remains unsolved and complicated. 
It demands probably more than a mere formal transformation of the principle 
of causality, namely, a change of our epistemological attitude towards nature, 
and probably a change of logic also. The principle of causality, even if merely 
regulative, cannot be a modal principle (because the problems of possibility, 
reality, and necessity arc specific and not to be identified with the problem 
of reason). On the other hand, it loses its specific meaning if identified with 
the tendency towards a systematic unity of our knowledge. Real problems 
are not solved if they are replaced by others (thus Mach did not give a solution 
by replacing causality by function). The problem of causality cannot be solved 
if not taken as part of the wider problem of “reason” (Grund), and without 
distinguishing different meanings of reason. The confusion of the problem 
regarding quantum mechanics seems to arise from the fact that two different 
meanings of reason, ratio essendi and ratio cognosccndi arc not distinguished. 
That we are not able to follow the fate of a single atom or determine at the 
same time its space-time and velocity only means that we arrive at the limit 
of the method of ratio cognosccndi, and that if we try to describe this sphere 
in terms of the concepts of macro-physics wc are mistaken. But it does not 
mean that there is no ratio essendi of any kind. The philosophically most 
important consequences of this theory are the demands for a trans- 
formation of our concept of the law of nature and of logic. I may perhaps 
draw the attention of the reader to a paper of Gonseth on the law of nature 
and to another one of Zygmunt Zawirski, who tries to apply in an interesting 
manner Lukasiewicz’s logic of more than two values (mehrwertige Logik) to 
the problem concerned (both in Erkenntnis , vol. vi). 

Alwin Mittasch's book on Catalysis and Determinism 1 leads into a different, 
but still cognate, field, namely, into the philosophy of chemistry. Causality 
figures again as the central problem. His general thesis is that causality as 
a form of synthetic order of our impressions after the principle of cause and 
effect assumes different forms corresponding to various levels of being. 
M. distinguishes a material causality of preservation (K.K.), an impulse 
causality (Anstoss-Kausalitat; A . 11 ., a causality initiating certain evolutions), 
the physiological — biological stimulus — causality (R.K.), the totality-causality 
likewise biological (G.K.), the psycho-physical and psychical causality 
(S.K.), all of which are embraced in a universal causality with plan and aim 
(N.K.). His special thesis is that chemical catalysis is a special kind of 
impulsc-causalitv. This general scheme, I admit, is very rough, but neverthe- 
less not without interest. His chief idea that we must formulate the principle 
of causality in a different manner according to different objects is not new, 
it is the central idea of Schopenhauer's important essay On the fourfold root 
of the principle of sufficient reason. It is moreover the basis of Aristotle's dis- 
tinction of the different meanings of air la. New only is its application to the 
present stage of science. But it is not worth while to explain his distinctions 
because they are not exact enough. 

The most interesting part is that on catalysis, because Mittasch is an 
authority on this subject, and has published several books and papers on 
1 Katalysc und DvterminUmus , Springer, Berlin, 1938. 
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catalysis in chemistry and biology. It is astonishing that the phenomenon 
itself is ambiguous. We often hear, say: Do not interpret, describe, and explain. 
Dilthey even believed the methods of natural science to be description and 
explanation, that of history interpretation. Now Berzelius sees the chief 
characteristic of a catalyser in its causing chemical processes which would not 
occur without it, others see it in its exercising an accelerating influence. 
M. introduces a new point of view defining catalysers as determining direction 
and velocity of chemical reactions (he means by direction the choice of a 


specific reaction). 

This definition or this interpretation of the phenomenon induces M. to 
introduce a new kind of catalytic causality. I discuss only this point, which 
is of some philosophical importance, recommending the pages on the different 
kinds of catalysis, and on the special form of its reaction to the especially 
interested reader. M. believes chemical causality to be a typical preservation- 
causality finding its complement in the catalytic impulse-causality. Now, 

1 am afraid, I must disappoint the author. For he does not see that every 
kind of so-called “forces” in influencing any system determines its direction 
and velocity, or better, acceleration. It is highly superfluous to introduce 
any “directing forces” (vis directivae) into the explanation of nature because 
every one of the so-called forces is in itself directional. Thus magnetic, gravi- 
tational, electric “forces,” etc., always determine direction. (This is, by the 
way, one of the strongest arguments against the introduction of teleological 
causes into the interpretation of inorganic or organic nature.) Granted that 
M.’s description and definition be right (a description which we, being no 
specialists in this subject, are unable to judge), it would be quite as sensible 
to introduce a causality of magnetism, gravitation, electricity, etc. But that 
would be senseless. Scientiac non sunt augmentandae practcr nccessitatem. 

If thus the general thesis of the book lacks precision and the special thesis 
is mistaken, the book nevertheless, through the analysis of catalysis, has 
value as one of the rare papers on the philosophy of chemistry written by 
authorities on chemistry. 

Going on we note that the present situation of Philosophy of Organic 
Nature falls somewhere between philosophy of physics and philosophy of 
history. On the one hand, older theories and concepts have to be overcome 
as in physics, and on the other hand new concepts must be introduced as in 
history. Kurt Goldstein’s book The Structure of the Organism 1 is important 
because the author develops the first biological Gestalt-theory without identify- 
ing himself with the psychological Gestalt-theory with which, however, he 
is closely connected. 

The author is a neurologist, formerly Professor at Frankfurt and Berlin, 
now in New York, and has had great experience of brain lesions. His theory 
of the organism is unique in being mainly based on these experiences. This 
is its strength as well as its weakness, it would be fair to characterize this 
biology as totalitarian (Ganzhcitsbiologic), and there is more than a mere 
external relation between the totalitarian tendencies in biology and in politics. 
His chief idea (corresponding in a certain respect to the tendencies of Holism 
and Organicism in this country) is that every reaction of the organism is a 
reaction of the whole body, and not only of a part of it. Therefore he opposes 
absolutely any attempt to build up the organism out of single reflexes or out 
of any parts. 


This reacting organism follows a biological law which is a formal principle 
of reaction: it is only because every change caused through the stimuli of the 
outer world is in “adequate” time reduced to an “adequate” mean level 


1 Der Aufbau des Organismus, Nijhoff, Haag, 1034. 
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that it preserves its formal chief character, its relative constancy which is a 
guarantee for its existence as well as for its recognizability (p. 349). This law 
(in which "adequate" means as much as "natural to this specific organism") 
implies more than it seems to imply at first sight, namely, (1) the principle of 
least action which I believe is of great importance in organic nature (meaning 
in this case that every change is readjusted in the simplest economical 
manner), (2) the law of compensation (that every disturbance of organic 
balance is followed by a return to it), (3) the idea that the constancy of an 
organism is based on an equilibrium natural to this specific being, and on a 
natural tendency towards it (cp. Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Nervenheilkunde, 
Leipzig, 1929, vol. 109, pp. 1 ff.). 

Thus this theory is a kind of reactive theory of life. It does not start from the 
organism as acting, but as reacting body. It believes that to the basic law 
corresponds a basic biological process and a basic biological function the 
same throughout the whole nervous system and probably the whole organism. 
Consequently its chief distinctions are an organism reacting in the right 
manner (reacting adequately), or in a wrong manner (catastrophically), or 
generally "to be in order" and "to be in disorder." The development of the 
organism may therefore be described as passing from order to order, or from 
catastrophe to catastrophe (I wonder what a violet may think about this 
description of its life). If we restrict the author’s descriptions to the human 
organism we find interesting remarks about the change of the function of 
the organism through lesion. Illness arises if an organism is changed in such 
a way that it reacts catastrophically in its normal surroundings. This book 
deserves the attention of all interested in the Philosophy of the Organism, 
because, written by a biologist of high philosophical culture, it contains much 
first-hand observation and formulation of biological facts, and, e.g., a new 
theory of the nervous system, and because it sees biological and psychological 
phenomena in their interconnection (an attitude as necessary as rare among 
biologists). It is even interesting in its errors (e.g. in the thesis that being is 
always positive, that nature does not know negative elements; I leave it to 
the reader to explain why a statement of this kind is meaningless). But it 
gives only one side of the picture; the reactive conception of life must be 
completed by an active one. And notwithstanding the protest of the author, 
analysis and synthesis arc always connected, and the transition from the 
whole to the parts is only the one side which again must be completed through 
the transition from the parts to the whole. After all, every great progress in 
natural science has been Jinkeu up with the discovery of basic elements. 
Whether this basic element of biology has already been found in the author's 
arch-enemy, the reflex, the future will decide. The Gestalt-school is right in 
denying the organism to be a mere aggregate of parts, but it may be an 
integration. Probably biological integration and differentiation will be found 
one day to be as intimately connected as they arc in mathematics. 

It may be relevant to add some remarks on books related to the history 
of the subject. Worth mentioning is the Bibliographia Kepleriana ,* because 
it is a comprehensive bibliography of Kepler, and because to every really 
penetrating historical study a good bibliography is the first presupposition. 
The drawback of this book is that it is more and less than a real bibliography. 
It is more in so far as it adds explanatory remarks about the content of the 
books and their relation to Kepler's life. These remarks are surely useful to 
many readers, but arc of course restricted in length, and cannot contain a 
thorough analysis. It gives more by adding facsimiles of the titles of the first 
editions; they are very nice to look at, useful perhaps tc librarians, but no 
* Verlag, C. H. B«;k, Miinchen, 193ft. 
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necessary. Finally, the libraries are added which possess these editions, but 
the list is incomplete, omitting, among others, the English libraries. The 
Bodleian, e.g., possesses the pamphlet No. 36 on the four Satellites of Jupiter, 
together with the dissertation "De Nuncio Sidereo,” and with the wonderful 
motto of Alcinous: He has to be free in his mind who wishes to philosophize. 
Consequently all the conclusions drawn on p. 60 from the non-existence of 
this edition are without foundation. The work is less than a bibliography by 
giving nearly always the generally very long titles in abridged form, and thus 
omitting sometimes very interesting details, and chiefly by omitting the 
Manuscript-remains which here (like in many other cases) are indispensable. 

It is now one of the jokes of history that the bulk of Kepler's MSS.-remains 
was bought on the advice of L. Euler by the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
and is in the library of the observatory of Pulkowo. Whereas the last monu- 
mental edition of E. Ch. Frisch brought much new material from these sources, 
the unpublished material of this new bibliography is very scarce, consisting 
of a catalogue in Kepler’s own hand (1622), which, however, is incomplete. 
The value of the new edition of Kepler’s works, of which already one volume 
has been published, about which we are unable to judge because we have 
not seen it, depends entirely on the question whether these MSS. are at the 
disposal of the editors or not. If not, I am afraid, this new edition cannot be 
a definitive one, and may be an improvement upon the last great edition, 
and upon the new material published in the meantime, only in minor points. 
Here, as in every kind of scientific work, the principle must be: all or nothing. 

Of minor importance is a small book of Anneliese Maier about Mechanism 
in the Seventeenth Century ,* trying to show how complicated and how strongly 
its development was influenced by speculation. She treats of Gassendi, Galileo, 
Digby, Hobbes, Descartes, Malebranche, Huvghens, Newton, Leibniz, Boyle, 
and Locke. If this paper leads back to an interpretation which is definitely 
ruled out by the development of physics, R. Hdnigswald’s more important 
study of the Thinkers of the Italian Renaissance 2 goes back to a still earlier 
stage of modern Philosophy of Nature, although it takes it merely as part 
of the universal philosophy of the Renaissance. This he believes concentrates 
on three central ideas: method, historical source, and personality. The concen- 
tration on problems is an advantage for the analysis of the problems, but a 
disadvantage for the understanding of persons. To label, e.g., Leonardo as 
Platonist does not, I am afraid, do justice to his originality (cp. our Leonardo's 
theory of the visible world, Revue philosophique, 1936). 

We conclude with a short remark on Heinrich Scholz, History of Logic. 1 
The importance of Scholz is that he maintains the tradition of symbolic logic 
in Germany. He publishes in the above-named Proceedings of the Fries 
School an interesting article on Bolzano’s Theory of Science. Not only this 
article, but Bolzano himself deserves the study of all serious students of 
logic. The short history of logic is valuable because, from the point of view 
of symbolic logic, it throws new light on the historical development of logic, 
and contains some interesting historical remarks and bibliographical notes. 
On the whole, the reader would wish to sec more facts and fewer judgments; 
even the symbolic logic is here defended rather than expounded. 

Thus the whole field of Philosophy of Nature (including physics, chemistry, 
biology) and its relations to epistemology and logic is full of problems which 
cannot be without influence on the further development of philosophy. If 
anyone should ask us to characterize the present relation of philosophy to 

a n 1 * MtctonisieruHg ties Wcltbilds im 17, Jahrhundert , Mcincr, Lcizig, 1938. 

, X der italienischen Renaissance, Haus zum Falkcn, Basel, 1938. 

3 GeschtehU der Logik, Junker und Duennhaupt, Berlin. 
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nature in one word, I believe it must be the same as that which characterizes 
physics of to-day: disharmony; whereas the corresponding relation in the 
cases of Galileo, Descartes, Leibniz, Kant, who themselves were in one person 
philosophers and scientists, was harmony. To them nature as well as science 
of nature was one ; the law of continuity established in Leibniz’s system the 
harmony of the universe. No gulf existed between the human understanding 
and nature. That now all this is changed is by no means chance. For philo- 
sophy is an expression of man, and the relation of philosophy to nature is 
based on the relation of man to nature. Yet in the development of modern 
thought man lost first God, then Man, and finally Nature. Proceeding from 
discovery to discovery, he is left with nothing but a system of highly 
developed empty symbols which, he is now told, do not reveal to him anything 
about nature, but only about his knowledge, or even his mere language 
about nature. 

Therefore to-day’s philosophy of nature expresses either the loss of nature 
and its unity, or the desire to regain it; and the trend of thought, not openly 
confessed but secretly felt, is : d la recherche de la nature perdue . 

F. H. Heinemann. 
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Critical Realism: Studies in the Philosophy of Mind and Nature. By G. Dawes 
Hicks. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1938. Pp. xxiv -f 346. Price 15s. 
net.) 

When a Briton or an American speaks nowadays of philosophical “realism” 
he refers principally and usually to the philosophies that Moore’s Refutation 
of Idealism and the New Realism of the American sextet did so much to 
stimulate if not even to inaugurate in the early years of the present century. 
This tendency may conceal the fact that there had been a persistent realistic 
trend in European philosophy in the later nineteenth century, despite the 
general dominance of opposing theories, and that the movement was British 
as well as continental. Men like Adamson and Hobhouse sponsored it; and, 
especially from Adamson's pen, it was “critical” in the historical as well as 
in the obvious sense. In other words, it was prepared to follow (although it 
was anxious to amend) the Kantian tradition, and was not like McTaggart 
(despite his Hegelianism), Moore, Bussell, or Whitehead, deliberately “pre- 
critical” in its outlook. 

In his modest introduction, Mr. Dawes Hicks claims affiliation with this 
movement. I would not wrong him if I called him a second Adamson, unless 
the statement was carelessly supposed to mean that he set to work in leading- 
strings. That is certainly not the case. His work is most definitely his own, and 
if it is “critical” both in the historical and in the obvious sense, the reason is 
that the author has come to adopt that attitude after prolonged and very 
extensive as well as very precise acquaintance with the major philosophies 
of many epochs and cultures. He is “critical' ’ by conviction — a learned 
Kantian in no danger of becoming water-logged in the marshes of East 
Prussia, willing and eager to navigate his critical realism in the tricky currents 
of the present age. Incidentally he had anticipated the American “critical 
realists” in his choice of that title, and his attitude in philosophy is quite 
distinct from theirs. 

For many years now, Mr. Dawes Hicks has developed his philosophy and 
epistemology in occasional papers dealing with their salient themes, and has 
shown the greatest care as well as an almost inexhaustible patience at each 
step in his task. A selection of these papers is printed here together with an 
introduction, and one paper hitherto unpublished. I11 the result we have what 
is very nearly a systematic treatise on epistemology, and very definitely, a 
unified exposition. The catena of essays (whose original dates of publication 
extended from 1916 to 1934) has not required much alteration and treats 
systematically of perception, imagination, conception, matter, force, and 
nature, sometimes through the criticism of others, sometimes by the most 
direct methods. It is to be regretted, I think, that the book does not contain 
an independent essay upon the nature of mind, for Mr. Dawes Hicks has 
written on that subject too, and it is a subject that (naturally) pervades his 
epistemology. His explicit treatment of this general subject, in the present 
vo ume, however, is principally to 1x5 found in the brief statements of § 7 of 
£ssay IX (Essay IX, as a whole, hardly suffices, being a polemic against Mr. 

roa s theory of a "psychic factor”). Apart from this disappointment, how- 
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ever, there is little to diminish our satisfaction with the solidity and the 
cumulative impressiveness of these essays. Essay. XI (on Meinong), it is true, 
stands a little apart from the rest; but it is a very valuable exposition of 
Meinong's epistemology. The concluding essay (XII) comparing Spinoza 
with Leibniz may reasonably be regarded as an epilogue concerning natural 
theology — an appropriate culmination for any serious philosophy. 

As I have said, Mr. Dawes Hicks’s methods are frequently direct although 
sometimes he prefers to proceed less directly through the criticism of others. 
I shall not here say very much about his employment of the more indirect 
method (e.g. his essays upon Bradley's and Eddington’s account of “nature," 
or upon Mr. Stace’s subjectivism), except to remark that few contemporary 
writers show an equal mastery of theories they oppose or arc equally successful 
in achieving the reality as well as the appearance of fairness. I shall, however, 
attempt to make some brief observations upon Mr. Dawes Hicks's episte- 
mology and upon some of its distinctions from other types of “realism" or 
of what is commonly accounted such. 

As it seems to me, Mr. Dawes Hicks is so far Kantian that he believes that 
our acquaintance with reality must always be scnsori-conceptual, and also 
that the principal task of epistemology is to analyse what is meant by the 
awareness of an “object." He is not a Kantian in so far as Kantianism lends 
support to the caricature that an “object" is a manufactured article com- 
posed of “given" sense-elements stuck together with transcendental glue. 
“Sensa" (so-called) are, for him, not given objects and, indeed, are not objects 
at all. None of them is an etwas to which thought may be gcrichtet. For him 
they are not even entities that should be called “appearances" but the “ways 
in which a thing is apprehended" (p. 29). 

On this cardinal point Mr. Dawes Hicks is emphatically at odds with the 
Cambridge realists or quasi-realists (supposing the appellation in be approxi- 
mately correct). It seems clear that he may be right. It need not be supposed, 
e.g., that the limits of observation, in any given instance, impose an objective 
boundary, and when Mr. Dawes Hicks follows Ward in his general analysis 
of the perceptual situation and maintains that perception is best described 
as a process of discrimination capable of improvement (that is to say, capable 
of nicer discrimination) there arc many who would agree with him and so 
would deny that each refinement in discerning implies the emergence ot a 
new natural etnas, a “sensum." They would allow, in short, that some reputed 
“objects" are not objects; but they might want to know rather more about 
what an object is. According to Ward “the presentational continuum" formed 
the totum objectivum within which the discrimination took place. Such, as l 
gather, is not Mr. Dawes Hicks's view. He believes in dynamic substances, 
but his repeated exposition of a Wardian analysis of the process of perception 
(both he and Ward being nco-Kantians of a kind) does not (1 think) carry 
him very far; and a “way” of manifestation is not very explicit. It reminds 
me uncomfortably of the Huniian (and Cartesian) term a “manner” not 
very different from a je ne sais quoi. I should like to see a definition of a 


Another respect in which Mr. Dawes Hicks differs from many contemporary 
“realists" or quasi-realists is his free and habitual use of the term “conten 
in his epistemological analysis. He believes ex ammo in “contents" with regar 
to perception, imagery, and conception, and he sprinkles his pages libera y 
with the term. This pervasive use of the term on his part prevents one s cofl^ 
ments upon it from being merely fussy, or from descending to paltry i ,icl 
dentals. , .» 

There are, it apj>ears (p. 92) no less than three distinct sets of “contcn * 
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required in epistemological analysis. On the side of the object there are the 
“content" of the object and the "content apprehended.” On the side of the 
subject there is the "content of the mental act." Let us call these "contents,” 
A-contents. B-contcnts, and C-contents respectively. 

The A-content of an object, one learns, is the sum of that object's charac- 
teristics (p. 94)* Its B-content is the sum of its apprehended characteristics 
by any given mind in any given act of awareness. So far the distinction 
(error apart) is very clear. What is not plain is why the word "content" 
should be used at all. It is unnatural to say that an old curtain "contains” 
dinginess, let us say. But it is clear enough that unless a man’s attention 
exhausts the "object" that confronts him, it will select from that "object." 
Therefore the noticed characteristics of the object will be less than all its 
characteristics. It is also clear, however, that B-contents, although they 
need not be mental things, or a sort of mental screen between minds and 
things, are mentally circumscribed in all cases in which they do not coincide 
with A-contents. Hence it is quintessential to distinguish them sharply from 
C-contents; and that is (if possible) the more necessary because it is usual to 
regard "blue" "equal” and the like (i.e. "sensations” and "universals") as 
mental contents, which is precisely what Mr. Dawes Hicks wants most 
strenuously to deny. 

According to Mr. Dawes Hicks, C-contents are the characteristics of the 
act of awareness. Again I do not sec why the word "content” should be used 
at all. it seems to me to be unnecessary and also misleading, since it is the 
legatee of a philosophy that Mr. Dawes Hicks believes to be void. Moreover, 
since self-acquaintance is a note of mental acts (according to our author) 
and may be more or less explicit (according to any one who admits its exis- 
tence) it would seem that we ought to distinguish between all the charac- 
teristics of the act of awareness and those that, at any given time, are re- 
llexively prominent. If so, we ought to have D-contents as well as C-contents. 
But let that pass. Epistemology must become very treacherous indeed, if it 
does not display a warning signal whenever C-contents are at all likely to be 
confused with B-contents. 

Mr. Dawes Hicks, for the most part, very definitely avoids such a confusion, 
but I think that his readers may find the point confusing; and I know that I 
do. Moreover, it does not seem to me that his own doctrine is invariably free 
from this confusion, although I hope that this impression is due to my own 
obtuseness. Thus he tells us (p. io(>) that when people think they can recall 
music in the stillness of their homes after returning from a concert, "I surmise 


that what they are in trutli reproducing are the contents of their perceptive 
acts whilst in the concert hall, and the imagery that results may well cluster 
round some nucleus of perceived fact.” Now Mr. Dawes Hicks is very emphatic 
in holding that the act of perceiving blue is not blue, or the act of perceiving 
a sound sonorous (p. 41). But the images that appear after the concert surely 


resemble the sounds heard at the concert, that is, have similar characteristics. 
If then the C-contents (i.e. the characteristics) of the mental acts are quite 
dissimilar from the B-contents at the concert, how can the illusion occur? 
11 images "cluster round" perceived fact arc not such images B-contents of 
the apparent situation? Are they not "ways” in which the situation is appre- 
hended? (It is, in fact, very difficult to deny that an image is an etwas to 
which attention may be gcrichtct.) The same difficulty, as it seems to me, 
c ln gs to a part of Mr. Dawes Hicks's exposition of "Conceptual thought and 
real existence." He distinguishes clearly between the concept and the universal. 

?? universal is an A-content, but he says (p. 135) "A concept is a tray in 
w ich a universal is conceived [italics mine], a mode in which it is grasped by 
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thought, or in other words a content apprehended (corresponding to the so. 
called 'presentation* or ‘appearance* in sense-perception).** It is therefore a 
B-content and we are warned on the preceding page that it is not a C-content 
(which is "a mental state of conceiving'*). Nevertheless, we are also told 
(p. 135) that a concept is a “product of thought.** Therefore that which has 
C-contents can produce that which has B-contents. This seems to me to be 
very odd. For B-contents (be it remembered) are characteristics of the object, 
just as much as A-con tents are. They are a selection from the totality of 
A-contents (i.c. characteristics). Since a universal, ex hypothesi, may be the 
whole A-content in the case, there need be no room for the distinction between 
A-contents and B-contents. In that case, therefore, the concept and the 
universal should coincide, and mental acts would produce A-content. 

I have no space for further comments on a scale proportionate to work of 
this high quality. In a cursory way, however, I should like to commend the 
essay on “The dynamic aspect of nature’’ to the reader’s careful attention. 
I have to confess that I find this essay more illuminating regarding the argu- 
ments that should be avoided in this connection (by psychologists, physicists, 
and philosophers) than in its positive pronouncements on what force and 
cohesion in nature actually are; but the negative paths are badly in need of 
lighting, and when they are lit the truth may be rolling about at our feet. As 
I have said, I should like to have seen an independent essay, or several inde- 
pendent essays, upon the nature of the human mind. It seems to me that the 
doctrine of “contents'’ on p. 241 might give way under pressure, and that 
many of Mr. Dawes Hicks’s emphatic assertions about our knowledge of the 
characteristics of mental acts are dubiously consistent with what seems to 
me to be the Kantianism of his philosophy of the mind itself. But to ask for 
more in this way is liker sheer greed than a justifiable complaint against 
lenten fare at the wrong time of year. 

John Laird. 


The Degrees 0 / Knowledge. By Jacques Maritain. Translated from the second 
revised and augmented French edition by Bernard Wall and Margot R. 
Adamson. (New York; Charles Scribner's Sons. 1938. Pp. xviii 475. 
Price $6.00.) 

An English translation of M. Maritain *s chief work on Epistemology is 
eminently desirable, and we wish that the volume before us met the need. 
We are not here concerned with the masterly and subtle, perhaps over-subtle, 
adaptation of St. Thomas’s philosophy to the vastly increased store of 
knowledge available to the world to-day, that forms the theme of Lcs degres do 
Savoir ; nor with the interest that M. Maritain’s learned and exhaustive study 
is Ixiund to excite in the thinking public. His work has been accessible in 
French for several years, and has roused deserved attention, especially by 
its handling of the Thomistic theory of knowledge in relation to contemporary 
mathematical and physical advances and by its penetrating analysis 0 
Christian mystical experience. Our business is solely with the adequacy of 
this translation. M. Maritain is not an easy writer, even when wc read him 
in the original. The difficulties arising from the nature of his subject arc 
increased by his coinage of a peculiar terminology (c.g. intellection ana 
nodlique, dianodtique , perinodtique) and by his complex and lengthy sentences. 
We are not complaining of M. Maritain; he is well within his rights, an 
never uses hard words without giving an explanation of their meaning. 11 
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these idiosyncrasies of style and presentment make his book hard to translate; 
and a translation that heightens the difficulty of the original is of little service 
to the English reader. We wish we could recommend the present version, but 
to do so is beyond the scope of our charity. The translators have made a 
gallant effort to achieve what is wellnigh impossible, i.e. to follow M. Maritain’s 
sentences literally, preserving the punctuation and structure of the original 
without modification. The result is that their version is artificial and obscure. 
What is worse is that it is by no means accurate, especially in the more 
difficult chapters, such as those on “Critical Realism" and “Metaphysical 
Knowledge.“ We have been at pains to compare the translation with the 
original. Take the following example (E.T. 113, Fr. 181-182). 

44 1 shall therefore say, bowing down in my turn before the jargon of pedantry, 
that as the object is correlative to a knowing subject, to an ontological ‘for 
itself’ to which it corresponds, which by reflection on its acts of thought 
perceives immediately, not, as Descartes thought, its rightful essence, but the 
fact of its rightful existence, and which we may call the cis-objective subject, it 
is also, not correlative to, but inseparable from (because it is itself) an onto- 
logical ’for itself* which precisely takes on the name of the object in so far 
as it is present to thought, and which we may call the objectiviable (!) or 
tmnsobjective subject, not certainly inasmuch as it is hidden behind the object, 
but, on the contrary, in the degree to which it is itself grasped as object, and 
that (!!) it nevertheless constitutes an irreducible in which the possibility 
of new objects to be grasped remain always open (for it can give rise to an 
indefinite sequence of necessary and contingent truths). 

Here is the original : 

"Xous dirons done, en nous prevalant a. notre tour du jargon de la pedanterie, 
(jue corame l’objet est correlatif d’un sujet connaissant, d’un 'pour soi' 
ontologiquc auquel il fait face et qui par r6flexion sur ses actes de pensee 
permit immediatement non pas sa propre essence, ainsi que lc croyait 
Descartes, mais le fait de sa propre existence, et que nous pouvons appeler 
sujet cis-objectif, il est aussi, non pas correlatif, mais inseparable (parce que 
e'est lui-meme) d’un 'pour soi’ ontologiquc qui prend precisement le nom 
d’un objet cn tant qu’il est presen tc a la pensee, et que nous pouvons appeler 
sujet objectivable ou sujet transobject if, non pas certes en tant qu’il serait 
cache derriSrc l’objet, mais au contraire en tant qu’il est saisi lui-meme 
comme l’objet, et qu’il constitue cependant un irreductible en lequel la 
possibilite de nouveaux objets a saisir demeurc toujours ouverte (car il peut 
donner lieu a une suite indefinic do verites necessaires 011 contingentes).’’ 

Of course, it is not all so bad as this, though we could cite many more 
examples from these two chapters where confusion has been worse con founded 
by the translators. The closing chapters on mysticism, on the other hand, are 
more competently rendered. But is it pardonable to perpetrate such 
inaccuracies as “Melissa” for “Melisso,” “pseudo-Dionysus” for “pseudo- 
Denys,” the wrong initials for Dr. Whitehead (when the original gives no 
initials), or such a monstrosity as “Spinozianism” ? Moreover, the punctuation 
needs revision throughout. M. Maritain gives at least an index of proper 
names; the translators give none. These delinquencies and drawbacks are 
serious. We are almost persuaded that it would take the English or American 
reader less time to learn French and to read M. Maritain in the original than 
0 grasp the more difficult (which are also the more important) parts of this 
version. It would also cost less to his pocket . 

W. ti. de Hurc.ii. 
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The Principles of Human Knowledge. By George Berkeley. Edited, with an 
Analysis and Appendix, by T. E. Jessop, M.A., B.Litt., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University College of Hull. (London: A. Brown # 
Sons, Ltd. 1937. Pp. xix +148. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 

Professor Jessop has performed a very useful task in producing this critical 
edition of Berkeley's Principles at a price within the range of every student. 

In this edition Professor Jessop has departed from the practice of all 
previous editors. He has printed in full the text of the first edition, and has 
noted the variants in the second in such a way that they may be easily and 
yet exhaustively studied by reading the footnotes in thick type and bv 
observing the thick brackets, indicating omissions, in the main body of the 
text. 

In addition, Professor Jessop has indicated the respects in which the text 
of the first edition departs from a manuscript in Berkeley’s hand of sections 
85~ i 45 now in the British Museum. This manuscript has not before been 
utilized. 

Some doubt may be felt as to whether Professor Jessop was well inspired 
to print the text of the first edition rather than the second. The second edition 
contains the text which Berkeley, after mature reflection, wished to go down 
to posterity. From the point of view also of a study of the development of 
his thought, it might have been clearer to have printed this text, noting tin- 
variants in the two anterior texts, namely those of the manuscript and of the 
first edition. The matter is not, however, of great importance. What is im- 
portant is that the variants should be clearly indicated; and this has been 
admirably done by Professor Jessop. 

The variants in the texts fall into two main categories. 1 nto the first category 
fall the variants of style or form. For example, in the second edition Berkeley 
consistently cuts out the term "etc.,” which frequently occurs in the first 
edition. He either deletes it altogether or replaces it by some phrase such as, 
"and so forth.” 

The second class of variant includes those of philosophic importance. An 
extremely interesting result of Professor Jessops collation of the British 
Museum manuscript appears in section 140. This is the much-quoted section 
which begins (in the first edition) : "In a large sense, indeed, we may be said to 
have an idea of spirit.” In the second edition the words "or rather a notion” 
are added after "idea.” Now Professor Jessop points out that in the manu- 
script the whole of section 140 is written on the facing page reserved for 
additions and corrections, a«id that the words "or rather a notion” were 
written in the manuscript but crossed out. This discovery supplies a further 
argument against the theory, never very soundly based, that Berkeley’s 
doctrine of notions was a late development. 

In the Appendix to the volume are printed two letters of 1729 and i/3° 
from the Rev. Samuel Johnson to Berkeley. They are interesting as con- 
taining the earliest known criticism of any length and weight of Berkeley s 
theory. 

G. A. Johns 1 on. 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New series, vol. xxxvii. Containing 
the Papers read before the Society during the Fifty-eighth Session, 
1936-1937. (London: Harrison & Sons. 1937. Pp. 246. Price 25s.) 

Knowledge and Foreknowledge. The Symposia read at the Joint Session of the 
Aristotelian Society and the Mind Association at the University, 
Bristol, July 9-11, 1937- Aristotelian Society supplementary volume 
xvi. (London: Harrison & Sons. 1937. Pp. 243. Price 15s.) 

From a series of Aristotelian Society Proceedings extending over a number 
of years it should be possible to estimate philosophical tendencies; but the 
contents of a single volume must be determined by so many accidents — whom 
could the Secretary find who had not read a paper recently, who was willing 
to read one this year, and so forth — that a review can hardly be more than a 
roughly classified catalogue. 

Professor Alexander's presidential address ("Form and Subject-Matter in 
Art") was postponed to the middle of the 1936-37 session, his place at the 
opening meeting being taken by Professor dc Burgh ("The Idea of a Religious 
Philosophy"). But both these distinguished authors are confessedly only 
repeating, with some additions, what they have said at much greater length 
elsewhere, so it is no disparagement of either of them to say that the paper 
of the year is Mr. John Wisdom’s "Philosophical Perplexity." The importance 
of this is that it represents the first appearance in print of the developed 
philosophy of Wittgenstein. It is true that Mr. Wisdom cautions his readers 
“against supposing it a closer imitation of Wittgenstein than it is” — certainly 
at best it is only Wittgenstein at second-hand ; but the fact remains that, until 
Wittgenstein publishes something himself, this is as near as anyone can get 
who is not of the inner circle of disciples, or in personal contact with them, 
or able to beg, borrow, or steal a copy of one of the "coloured books” which 
are circulating in manuscript. The paper cannot be summarized — it must be 
read. It may be added that it is very amusing. 

After this perhaps the most significant contribution is Professor Levy’s 
"Causality and Determinism"— not, however, for its own sake (for Professor 
Levy, too, has expressed himself at greater length elsewhere), but as repre- 
senting one more stage in the gradual acceptance of Dialectical Materialism 
in academic philosophical circles. (Tendencies outside philosophical lecture- 
rooms already suggest that this may well become the fashionable philosophy 
of the nineteen-forties, as Logical Positivism has been that of the nineteen- 
thirties.) Here the doctrine is applied specifically to physical science. Covering 
much the same ground, but from the standpoint of the "pure" scientific 
worker, Dr. Jeffreys ("Scientific Method, Causality and Reality") argues that 
"scientific progress docs not depend on exactness"; a hypothesis is estab- 
lished when, applying the theory of probability, "we get a better fit than we 
should expect if the observations were distributed at random." To the casual 
reader both these papers may well prove barely intelligible, for Dr. Jeffreys 
takes for granted an acquaintance with technical terms of mathematics 
(particularly the term "parameter"), while Professor Levy uses important 
terms (such as "quality" and "dialectical change") in senses quite unfamiliar 
to the non-Marxian philosopher, with no, or very inadequate, explanation. 

Papers by Mr. Mace ("Physicalism"), Mr. Ayer ("Verification and Expcri- 
enc c ), and Mr. I. Gallie ("Mental Facts") may perhaps be treated as thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, though the Physicalism which Mr. Ayer attacks is 
a much more full-blooded affair than that which Mr. Mace defends, and 
Ph on ^ concludes very half-heartedly that the case against a modified 
ysicalism (or as he prefers to call it "neutralism") is not pnnrn. 
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There are no less than four ethical papers, if we include Professor Jessop’s 
"Evaluation, Causality, and Freedom," which, though it deals with knowledge { 
rather than action, treats knowledge ethically, as involving "evaluation’'; 
(the conclusion drawn is that knowledge cannot be regarded merely as a 
special case of causation). Of these the most ambitious is Professor Campbell's 
"Prolegomena to a Theory of the Moral Criterion," designed to show that the 
moral worth of conduct cannot be j udged by its approximation to any concrete 
standard, but "solely on the basis of the internal determination involved,” 
which ends in a discussion of the nature of responsibility. This last question 
is then taken up and discussed by Mr. A. K. Stout ("Free Will and Responsi- 
bility"), but without coming to any very surprising or unorthodox conclusions. 
Mr. Whiteley ("Goodness of Motives") defends against objections the common- 
sense view that motives (and not only actions) may be intrinsically (and not 
only instrumen tally) good or bad. 

Political philosophy is represented only by Professor Langley’s "Freedom 
and Modern Political Conceptions," in which the scales are held so evenly 
between the Corporate States, Communism, and Liberal Democracy as to 
leave the unfortunate impression at the end that nothing decisive has been 
said. 

The 1937 Joint Session at Bristol produced three symposia and two addresses. 
For his presidential address Professor Field chose a refreshingly new subject 
— "The Teaching of Philosophy." It is a pity, however, that this could not 
be a symposium. The question of the function of a Philosophy Department 
is one that must interest all teachers of philosophy, especially in the modem 
universities, and, instructive though Professor Field’s views are, it would 
have been even more instructive to see how far others of equal experience 
agreed or disagreed with him. 

The first symposium is concerned with "Induction and Hypothesis." Miss 
MacDonald, who opens it, takes the question to be whether induction requires 
justification, i.e. whether, having made a prediction in accordance with our 
best inductive methods, we can still ask whether (and if so how) we know 
that it will come true. Her answer seems to be that the question is absurd 
and due to linguistic confusion; the word "know" has several different uses 
in English, but, when we say that we "know" that something will happen, 
we just mean that it is the conclusion yielded by our inductive methods, both 
the other contributions are parallel replies to Miss MacDonald; but Mr. Kyle 
devotes most of his space to an interesting distinction of three senses of 
"probability” (which he calls "plausibility," "numerical odds," and "induc- 
tive reliability") and discussion of the relations between them. Mr. Berlin, 
in a very long paper, concludes that wc can describe kinds of universe in which 
induction would be possible and impossible, but cannot by rational means 
decide of which kind this actual universe is. 

Both the other symposia are disappointing. The question set for the second 
was "Is there an absolute good ?’’, but none of the three symposiasts seems to 
have been quite certain what this meant. Professor de Burgh holds that there 
is an absolute good, namely God, but that this can be known only by religious 
faith, but assumes that the question for discussion is whether the existence 
of such a good can be proved by philosophical (i.e. metaphysical or ethica) 
arguments. Professor Laird thinks that there is an intelligible and legitimate 
sense in which any intrinsic good could be called an "absolute" good, defining 
an intrinsic good as "one which is good in itself irrespective of the rest 0 
universe," and takes the question to be whether there is only one such gw ■ 
Finally, Professor Campbell takes an absolute good to be ogy| which con 
prises all value within itself," and then divides moralists into Objectivisms ai 
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Subjectivists, for the first of whom the question takes the form, “Can we 
conceive a state of affairs in which all intrinsic goods co-exist, each in its 
utmost degree of perfection?” and for the second the form, “Is there any 
conceivable state of affairs which would yield a complete and lasting satis- 
faction of the human self?” But all three, however they understand the 
question, answer it in the negative. 

For the third symposium the question set was, “Does philosophy analyse 
common sense?” But Mr. Duncan- Jones, who opens it, deals in fact with the 
quite different question, “What is it that the kind of philosophy which pro- 
fesses to analyse common sense actually does?” He leaves the impression of 
an honest but puzzled mind, raising many questions, but not finding them 
so easy to answer to his own satisfaction. Mr. Ayer, who is the only other 
symposiast, confines himself for the most part to one of Mr. Duncan- Jones’s 
questions — whether the analysis of a common-sense proposition can be 
described as explaining what everybody means by it — or, as he himself other- 
wise puts it, the question how analytical philosophy can be distinguished 
from lexicography. The answer he suggests is that the difference is in the 
purpose and effect, rather than in the nature, of the activity; analytical 
philosophy is explanation of the proper use of words, but only of such as may 
encourage us to draw false inferences, ask spurious questions, or make 
nonsensical assumptions. 

At the final sitting Professor Broad gave an address on “The Philosophical 
Implications of Foreknowledge.” This, too, is very disappointing. Its purpose 
is to show that the occurrence of supernormal precognition involves no logical 
or metaphysical impossibility, so that the question whether it occurs or not 
is a purely empirical one. But few who find this difficult will feel that their 
difficulties have even been seriously met, far less resolved. Perhaps the most 
interesting thing about it is that the conclusion of Professor Broad’s own 
well-known discussion (in Scientific Thought) of the reality of the future is 
now given up, though without any indication what fault the author now' finds 
in the argument. 

A. M. MacIver. 


A Philosophy for a Modern Man. By Prof. H. Levy. (London: V. Gollancz, 
Ltd. 1938. Pp. 287. Price 7s. 6d.) 

Prof^sor Levy’s book is composed not of philosophy in any strict sense 
.of the*>vord, but of a curious amalgam of economics, politics, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, sociology, and metaphysics, the whole being precipitated 
round a core of solid Marxist dogma, which forms at once the basis and the 
background of Professor Levy’s thought. The book is written in an arid and 
abstract style, as arid and abstract as that of Marx himself — the following 
is a fair sample: “The succession of class societies that has culminated in the 
present capitalist phase must first be regarded as a group, a very large scale 
statistical historical isolate, each atomic element of which was itself a phase 
of the whole succession. The development within the whole group has been 
of a straight-line statistical nature, successive phases replacing the previous, 
ut still manifesting in each an internal class structure” — and Professor Levy 
continuously makes use of expressions such as “social dynamics,” whose 
m ^. ln 8 k taken for granted, but never explained. 

sh ,!! OSOphy ’ as Professor Levy understands it, has a practical aim. It 
tio° U * *! 0 ^ s * "illuminate the practice of ordinary' .life.” Should the ques- 

n ° a philosophy's truth be raised, then its claim to be true must “stand 
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or fall by its active meaning for man.” But it is not enough that a philosophy 
should be true; it is not even enough that it should illuminate man's practice, 
it must also improve his world. For — and here w$ come to the distinctive 
claim which Professor Levy makes for philosophy — a philosophy, "if it is to 
be a real living guide to man, must illumine the part he has to play in re-shaping 
the world so that his ideals may be finally achieved.” 

This brings me to that insistence upon the complementary character of 
theory and practice, which forms one of the distinctive features of Professor 
Levy's (and Marx's) philosophy. "All philosophy,” he writes, "must simul- 
taneously be an avenue to understanding and a spur to action, not an escape 
into inactive contemplation.” Thinking, he agrees with the pragmatists, 
should be tested in action, and is shown to be true by the results of action. 
Now an action is a part of the process of nature. Hence in "following a mental 
process” we are engaged in an activity that "gears in it all points with the 
material happenings in nature.” Material and mental changes are, in other 
words, "complementary forms of activity intimately bound together by a 
qualitative relation.” 

Professor Levy's view apparently is that both mind and matter are aspects 
of some underlying substance which possesses both physical and mental 
qualities. But since there was a time when this planet was presumably mind- 
less, the material is, he holds, more substantial and more enduring than the 
mental. This being so, it is extremely important that we should know what 
Professor Levy takes matter to be. His answer to the question, “What is 
matter?” is, apparently, the same as the answer which Dr. Johnson gave in 
reply to Bishop Berkeley: “The word matter is used,” he says, “for what 
we take up as pieces and objects everywhere.” In other words, it is what we 
can see, touch, and handle. 

But if you are going to make matter both the basis and the essential 
nature of what you take to be real, it is surely necessary to go in a little 
more detail into the vexed questions touching its nature. Matter, says the 
modern physicist, is a series of events, but the view that there is a continuing 
solid core running through the events obtains no countenance from modern 
physics. Matter, say the philosophers, is something which we experience and 
cannot, therefore, be conceived apart from experience. Professor Levy is 
impatient with the philosophers, but it is a little surprising to find that he 
dismisses as unimportant the analysis of the physicists. 

These, however, are not really the questions which interest Professor Levy. 
His real concern is to apply his physical and metaphysical theories to the 
nature and development of so- ‘eties. His account follows strictly Marxist 
lines. The social and cultural forms of a society are, he holds, the product of 
its technical development, but there is a time-lag before the social and 
cultural order adjusts itself to prior changes in technique. During this time- 
lag the inventions in technique by the application of which human life could 
be transformed out of all recognition are not permitted to be used for human 
betterment. The conclusion is that the social and cultural order which holds 
up the technical development, by means pf which human life might be 
ameliorated, must be swept aside. Ages such as our own, in which an effete 
social order is palpably withstanding the pressure of economic and techno- 
logical changes towards new social and political forms, are eras of frustration 
and disappointment. The failure to harness the forces of production to the 
well-being of the people becomes more and more pronounced, and the pressure 
of the revolutionary forces which this failure generates grows ever more 
insistent. We have two alternatives : one is to seek to arrest the progress o 
society to new social and political forms, freezing it, as it were, on the brin 
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of change. The other is to go forward to the next stage in social and political 
development, even if this means, as inevitably it does, a violent break with 
the existing order. The next stage, which is the stage of a classless society, 
will necessarily — here Professor Levy’s determinism finds expression — super- 
sede the present one. Hence all that human beings can do is to accelerate 
this inevitable change, and to make it less catastrophic than it might other- 
wise be, by consciously envisaging its inevitability and deliberately preparing 
for what they realize to be inevitable. “A historic analysis shows that we 
will do so and so. We might as well do it deliberately and with enlighten- 
ment. Hence the final object of philosophy, as Professor Levy conceives it, 
becomes that of * ’guiding ourselves and others towards this classless society.” 

This is no place for a criticism of the underlying Marxist philosophy which 
Professor Levy is t in various ways, seeking to apply. Two points may, however, 
be noticed. First, Professor Levy’s training as a mathematical physicist has 
made him a determinist. As a consequence, he holds that the progress of 
society, and in particular its development in the direction of a classless order, 
is determined to take place. The laws in accordance with which it will take 
place are presumably what he means by "social dynamics.” Whether a theory 
of history of this kind is possible or not, is open to question; what appears 
to be reasonably certain is that Marxism is not itself such a theory. Marxism 
entirely failed, for example, to predict the appearance of Fascism. Nor docs 
Professor Levy advance any cogent arguments for thinking that the develop- 
ment of a classless society will necessarily be the next phase in human history. 
It might quite easily be a reversion to barbarism as a result of the 
revolutionary break with the existing order of society w’hich Professor Levy 
regards as inevitable. 

In the second place, Professor Levy makes much of the exclusion of 
teleological conceptions from his philosophy; the notion of purpose is to him 
anathema. Nevertheless, as the quotation given earlier in the review' shows, 
he does on occasion lapse into the old-fashioned language w'hich makes use 
of such words as "ideals.” Philosophy in fact must help to re-shape the world 
so that man’s "ideals may finally be achieved.” It is pertinent to ask, "Whose 
ideals?” No doubt Professor Levy means that the ideals which arc to be 
realized are his own ; but suppose that they are the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
or Hitler’s. No doubt Professor Levy would argue that the movement of 
history is inevitably determined to proceed in the direction of the realization 
of his ideals and not those of persons with whom he disagrees; but I cannot 
see that he offers any reasons for this view which, in the absence of them, 
must remain an expression of faith. 

C. E. M. Joad. 


The Moral Basis of Politics. By Naomi Mitchisox. (London: Constable. 

I93 8 - I’P- xxi -f- 376. Price 8s. 6d.) 

In the novels both of Aldous Huxley and of Naomi Mitchison there has 
peen an expression of a growing interest in government and politics, and 
jt is a symptom of the intellectual unrest of the present time that both should 
lave felt the need to express directly their political ideals. Any reader who 
ound Huxley’s Ends and Means a stimulating approach to the moral 
NT+ ? 0liti , Cal ^plications of modern social life will certainly appreciate Mrs. 
itchison’s book. It is a brave and honest and often moving attempt to 
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reveal the moral issues behind political systems and the conflicts they 
produce. 

She begins with an account of the end at which >ye should aim. This consists 
in right relationships between people. (She admits, however, that “being 
ourselves * 1 must be part of the good, and also that right relationships can 
hold only between good people, whose goodness must therefore be of some 
other type. Towards the end she allows further that there are some wicked 
and many “nasty** people who presumably cannot be encouraged to “be 
themselves.’* It is interesting here to see how her ideal of right relationships 
seems at first sight to be at the opposite pole from Huxley's ideal of “detach- 
ment,” and yet how the working out of both ideals brings their practical 
expressions nearer to each other.) So we come to the need for change and 
to the resistance to change not merely in capitalism and in conservatism but 
in the ordinary man who has little imagination, no clear ideals, and some- 
thing to lose. It is at this point that her two most interesting chapters come 
in: those on Violence and on Dilemmas. The only alternative to violence as 
a method of change is conversion or catharsis, and this catharsis or new 
vision is not merely an initial requirement, but a continuing necessity 
especially for leaders if they are to avoid the corruptions of power. Its methods 
of attainment are various; meditation, tragedy, contact with the people you 
represent, all these can recreate the vision which is needed to keep alive 
the spirit of fellowship. The chapter on Dilemmas shows how conflicts of 
loyalty arise and how they are sometimes intelligible as conflicts between 
long-range and short-range policies. This solution is applied in particular 
to the present dilemma in which the “left wing” finds itself between the 
long-range absolute pacifism of Lansbury and the short-range policy of 
“fighting the dictators.’* All through Part I the argument is alive and alight 
with admirable and infectious individuality. 

Part II applies to political practice, the conclusions of Part I. It is also 
stimulating though much more negative and cautious. After an initial chapter 
shrewdly analysing the various motives for political action and the dangers 
they involve, Mrs. Mitchison concludes with the methods and difficulties of 
political reform directed to the achievement of her ends. Here she admits 
that one principal handicap is our almost complete ignorance of the actual 
wants of the people, a problem in which she hopes mass observation will 
help us. 

Criticism of the argument in a review would be unprofitable for it would 
have to fasten almost entirely on her main premisses, and these she is not 
concerned to defend or to an. lyse. They include her account of the good 
(some doubts on which have been suggested above), her stress on economic 
class distinctions and on political remedies, with the socialism which is the 
consequence of this stress, her distrust of non-social values, and consequently 
of religions. But those who accept these fundamentals (and they are ad- 
mittedly the audience for whom she is writing) will find her book attractive 
and enlivening, and even those who do not will find in her chapters on motives 
for political action and political inertia and on Pacificism and Dilemmas 
much of interest. Her book is difficult to classify, but in its humanity, its 
refreshing directness, its use of personal experience and its clear impress 
of the author's personality it recalls Graham Wallas’s Human Nature in 
Politics. Tn particular it should form an excellent basis for a series of dis- 
cussions by any group of people who are studying present-day politics with 
a view to understanding the general principles at issue. 

J. D. Mabbott. 
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Beyond Humanism : Essays in the New Philosophy of Nature . By Charles 

Hartshorne. (Chicago and New York: Willett, Clark & Co. 1937. 

Pp. xiv -f 324. Price $2.50.) 

"Pragmatism,” said Chesterton a generation ago, "is a matter of human 
needs; and one of the first of human needs is to be something more than a 
pragmatist.” Similarly, begins Professor Hartshorne, "if the man of to-day 
leaves humanism, it should be to go beyond and forward.” For at its best, 
he maintains, humanism simply expresses "an interest in man” which may 
degenerate into "a monomania, excluding interest in everything else”; or, 
still more severely, "the specific disease of humanism is the megalomania, 
the wishing to be God.” In its stead he advocates an explicit Theism, but of 
a wholly new type based on a "New Philosophy of Nature,” excluding all 
supernaturalism, and incorporating current quantum physics with a fresh 
metaphysics and theology derived from Peirce and Whitehead, James, 
Bergson, and Tennant; even Spinoza, in short, "to-day would be a White- 
headian.” 

His ambitious and attractive programme is pursued competently and 
temperately, although his treatment rapidly becomes definitely technical 
and, to my mind, somewhat obscure. I found the style rather heavy and 
involved and (probably arising from this) the sequence of ideas not too easy 
to follow, so that while the wide diversity of subject-matter is undeniably 
impressive, it seems to me to exhibit some dissipation of interest rather than 
firm integration and lucidity. The most serious defect, however, appears to 
my mind to be the inherent incoherence of the author’s cardinal principles. 

Only theistic philosophy, he contends, can ever be "clear and consistent,” 
although modern science and logic necessitate our rejection of earlier theologies. 
His own system is "theistic naturalism, or naturalistic theism,” implying 
not merely any intimate interrelation between God and nature, but rather 
their absolute coincidence; and since this principle is fundamental, while I 
should take it to vitiate Dr. Hartshome’s final standpoint, I will state it 
unambiguously in his own terms. The keynote is Spinoza’s deus sire natural 
"God is simply nature,” while nature, conversely, has a quality that "may 
be divine” and in virtue of which it is far more than our environment or any 
"mere collection of natural entities.” Nature, then, is "a superhuman but 
man-including organic whole ... an individual, living and psychic ... a 
kind of God . . . the universe is divine, the supremely integrated conscious 
organism.” Equally unmistakable is the resultant panpsychism: the theism 
is "panpsychic,” exactly as pantheism is theistic and objective. As with 
most other forms of panpsychism, however, this commits us to what I should 
regard as an indefensible subjectivism, since "all sensations are located in the 
nervous system . . . feelings are the stuff of existence . . . electrons must 
feel” and remember, just as the "world-whole” possesses feeling — a viewpoint 
which is, incidentally, Bradleyan rather than, as the writer asserts, genuinely 
Hegelian. 

In all this, obviously, the fundamental feature is the identity, or coincidence, 
between God and nature: to repeat, "God is nature” — the two "coincide.” 
“The whole of nature, as really an organized whole, is God . . . God is really 
the Life of Nature.” This conclusion, on the other hand, is substantially modi- 
fied in so far as God is "the mind of nature . . . which is his body”; God is 
"the mind of the world-body ... a supreme mind in a supreme organism 
• . . the cosmic mind”; and in this connection Professor Hartshorne appeals 
to our actual experience of body-mind relationship. But this, I believe, im- 
mediately invalidates the identity between nature and God, since it is plainly 
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impossible that God should be nature, and at the same moment “the mind 
of nature” ; the first principle implies identity, the second distinction, though 
not of course separation. For we must note that Professor Hartshorne does 
not hold that God is the mind (or life) of nature* within some yet more in- 
clusive whole that incorporates both as, for instance, an Absolute of some 
sort might do. On the contrary, for him “God is nature”; so that to add that 
nature is God’s body is just like saying that a man’s body is the man himself, 
and, simultaneously, that the man is the mind of his own body. This is 
perfectly illogical, and it introduces a fatal inconsistency into the very centre 
of “panpsychic” or “natural” theism. If, on the other hand, we regard man as 
a whole which comprehends body and mind both together, this is simply 
the familiar theistic analogy to God and nature which the author categorically 
rejects. 

But this illogicality is further intensified by the essentially personal attributes 
of God — will as “the only final integration ... a purposive rational mind,” 
and love: “God loves all men . . . the world-embracing love of God,” while 
“a unified person is a synthesis of knowledge and love.” Now not only is it 
characteristic of man’s personality, but it also becomes increasingly charac- 
teristic as personality transcends its human phases, that it distinguishes 
itself, though once again without severing itself, from all else with which it is 
concerned. Every artist, for example, is inseparable from his art; but to say 
that he is his art is quite meaningless, and all the more so the finer the artist. 
Similarly, if God is genuinely personal, as Dr. Hartshorne contends through- 
out, then it is absolutely impossible for him to be nature, no matter in what 
sense we interpret “nature.” In short, divine personality, and divine identity 
(or even coincidence) with nature, are logically self-contradictory categories, 
so that the author’s attempt to combine them vitiates his theism. He intends, 
however, to publish a sequel, The Vision of God, so that it is only fair to 
await his fuller discussion of these difficulties. 

In other respects the writer is a strenuous advocate of “the eternal existence 
of finite minds of some kind ... a complete memory of all past events,” 
and of indeterminism, for which he advances several weighty, though never, 

I think, conclusive arguments. It is surely too extreme to say that recent 
research “has been overwhelmingly unfavorable to faith in absolute law,” 
and that “order cannot be absolute but must be limited by and blended with 
disorder.” For to take “disorder” literally is to render even divine knowledge 
and will nugatory; certainly the universe may be “wilder than our dreams,” 
but it cannot be ultimately disorderly in anything but some metaphorical 
sense; otherwise, the farther science advances the nearer it approaches a 
complete collapse which would ruin vast ranges of philosophy itself. 

Towards contemporary humanists Dr. Hartshorne is severely critical. There 
has been a “decline in Russell’s intellectuality,” and he “has not kept up 
with the march of ideas,” while “Santayana's materialism is essentially 
parasitic.” But it may be left to these equally vigorous controversialists, as 
well as to Moore, Dewey, and Freud, to defend themselves against the 
author’s strictures. J. E. Turner. 


The Idealism of Giovanni Gentile. By Roger W. Holmes. (New York and 
London: The Macmillan Company. 1937. Pp. xvi -f 264. Price 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

The author of this book has set himself to explain what is essential in the 
“actual idealism” of Gentile, taking the Sistema di Logica as his text-book, 
and to compare it critically with other modern philosophies. In spite of his 
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attempts to read his own views out of Hegel, Gentile is much nearer to Fichte, 
not only in doctrine, but also in temper and purpose, and has concerned 
himself with fundamental epistemological issues which the metaphysically 
minded Hegel slurred over. Mr. Holmes secs this, and makes it the beginning 
of a general account of Gentile’s standpoint and achievement, leading up to 
a fairly detailed summary of the contents of the Sistema di Logica. Such a 
summary was much to be desired, because the work in question is not avail- 
able in English, and yet is the most complete and authoritative exposition 
of Gentile’s main contentions: his radical condemnation of all previous 
systems of metaphysics on the ground that they made knowledge impossible; 
his "peremptory and definitive" critique of scepticism, which extracts from 
solipsistic premises what he claims as a logic and metaphysic possessing a 
priori certitude; his "logic of the abstract," with its revision and revaluation 
of traditional formal logic; his "logic of the concrete," which substitutes for 
the Hegelian dialectic one which is Fichtean in spirit, and sums it up in the 
formulae “Ego = Ego” and "Ego = Non-Ego." Mr. Holmes goes on to 
compare Gentile’s philosophy with various forms of realism and with posi- 
tivism, presenting it as a unique instance of a middle way between these 
extremes, and showing that the difference between Gentile and the realist or 
positivist is ultimately a difference between the questions they ask: they 
disagree about the very nature and function of philosophy. His own decision 
is in favour of actual idealism, as being the most humanistic philosophy, 
though he finds many flaws in Gentile’s statement of the doctrine, and suggests 
improvements. 

There has long been room for a book which should interpret Gentile to the 
English-speaking world. The present work has made a beginning of the task, 
but is far from having completed it. It points the way, though not clearly, 
to an informed judgment upon Gentile. The Italian philosopher has asked 
the old epistemological question, how we can be justified in holding our 
ultimate principles. He has shown suggestively how the mind, by its own 
free act, thinks, and finds in thought itself its guiding principles, and how 
all thought is a moral act. This is an account of the terms on which we acquire 
and accept our known world ; and these are also the terms on which alone any 
metaphysic may legitimately be held. But Gentile also holds that, in thinking, 
thought creates its object, and gives to itself and its world alike their reality, 
the only reality which is conceivable. Thus his account of the genesis of 
knowledge becomes an account of the genesis of reality, his epistemology 
becomes not the basis for a metaphysic, but itself a metaphysic. Mr. Holmes 
thinks this transition is justified. The final judgment upon Gentile will turn 
largely upon whether it is so. 

The book contains Americanisms, and is disfigured by some jargon. On 
page 164, lines 9-1 1, a plural subject is given a singular verb. On page 180, 
line 17, "categorical" should be "categorial." On page 34 occurs a statement 
which implies that Philo of Alexandria was a Christian 

At the end of the book is a detailed bibliography of Gentile’s writings. 

H. A. Hodges. 


The Christian Understanding of Man. By various authors. Edited by Dr. J. H. 
Oldham. (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1938. Pp. xii -f 268. 
Price 8s. 6d. net.) 

For the Conference, held in Oxford last July, on the Subject of Church , 
Community and State , elaborate preparation was made by the co-operation 
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of scholars in many lands. Only one of the projected volumes of essays, that 
on The Church and Its Functions in Society , was ready for the Conference. 
The Report of the Conference under the title The Churches Survey Their Task 
was published in October 1937. The remaining • six books are appearing 
tardily, and this volume is the first of them. It falls into two parts. The 
first deals with some current conceptions and the second with the distinctively 
Christian. The first essay on The Scientific Account of Man , by Prof. T. E. 
Jessop, can be warmly praised for its lucidity of style and balance of judg- 
ment. Its purpose is to show that when science (physical and biological) 
confines itself to its own province, and theology minds its own business, 
there need be no conflict between the account science gives of man and the 
estimate the Christian religion offers. Very valuable is the description of the 
limitations and the resources of science, and the consequent distinction as 
regards authority between science as such and philosophies which sometimes 
claim to speak in its name. The second essay by Dr. R. L. Calhoun on The 
Dilemma of Humanitarian Modernism is good, but not quite so good as the 
first. The third, on The Marxist Anthropology and the Christian Conception of 
Man, by N. Alexeiev, is of high merit; it is adequate in knowledge and 
competent in judgment; it seeks to bring out clearly the points of contact 
between Communism and Christianity in its view of man, as well as the 
contrasts. It seeks to do justice to Communism, and the Christian conception 
is not that of rigid orthodoxy of the Russian type, but one that Christian 
theologians generally could endorse. 

In the second part the fourth essay, by Emil Brunner, is much less narrowly 
dogmatic than I should have expected. He does not quarrel with science or 
philosophy; he accepts the modern scholarly view of the Holy Scriptures; 
and if he still inclines to use the old theological terms, he seeks to meet the 
thinking of to-day. He docs not assert the total loss of the divine image in 
the Fall, but only its perversion, demanding its restoration by grace. The 
fifth essay by Austin Farrer is a capable discussion, inclining sometimes to 
be over-subtle of the whole subject, showing the contrast between English 
and Continental thinking, when compared with Brunner’s. Dr. W. M. Horton's 
contribution (the sixth essay) is American in its alertness and up-to-date-ness. 
He deals mainly with the breakdown of standards in the thought and life of 
to-day. The last essay, by Pastor Pierre Maury, appears almost as an anti- 
climax, the reductio ad absurdum of Neo-Calvinism. The Christian anthro- 
pology has no contact or concern with general anthropologies. All it has to 
do is to assert the Biblical doctrine of man, son, and grace. This is not the 
place to show that; what is here presented ignores the greater part of the 
teaching of the Scriptures, uses whe Scriptures dogmatically and not histori- 
cally, and lacks the graciousness an exponent of divine grace should display. 
A genuinely evangelical theology need not be as exclusive or intolerant. 
The absence of an index is a serious defect, and will lessen the usefulness of 
the volume. 

A. E. Garvie. 


The Kingdom of God and History. By various authors. Edited by Dr. J. H. 
Oldham. (London: George Allen & Unwin., Ltd. 1938. Pp. xii -f 216. 
Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is the second volume of essays, prepared in connection with the 1937 
Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State. The Table of Contents 
gives only the names of the writers; and each seems to be supposed to deal 
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with the whole subject. The first four essays seem to me, however, to present 
a special aspect, which might have been indicated in a separate title. The 
quite sketchy essay of Dr. H. G. Wood serves as an introduction, indicating 
the connections of the different aspects presented. The second essay shows 
all the fine qualities of Dr. C. H. Dodel as scholar and writer. He presents 
the contrast between Hellenic and Hebraic thought, the dualism of the 
eternal and the temporal, depriving history of significance, of the Hellenic 
view, and the presence and activity of the eternal in the temporal, inverting 
history with value, of the Hebraic view. He then outlines the conception of 
the Kingdom of God in the Old and the New Testaments. His dominant idea 
may be found in these sentences: "The Kingdom of God is not something 
yet to come. It came with Jesus Christ, and in its coming was perceived to 
be eternal in its quality. That eternal quality is manifested in turn by the 
continuous life of the Church, centred in the Sacrament in which the crisis 
of the death and resurrection of Christ is perpetually made present" (p. 35). 

The first part of the third essay, by Dr. Edwyn Bevan, discusses a theo- 
logical problem. If the sovereignty of God involves a close correspondence 
of natural event and human action, then there is this dilemma: if the natural 
order is rigidly fixed, human choice must be predetermined, or, if human 
choice is free, God's action in the natural order must be variable. In the 
second part Dr. Bevan describes the Christian conception of the Kingdom 
of God. He docs not identify it with any stage in human progress on earth, 
any millennial earthly kingdom, but with "the heavenly hope which is essential 
to Christianity" (p. 69). Dr. E. W. Lyman contrasts the Christian conception 
of the Kingdom of God with "the evolutionary optimistic view of history" 
whether it be naturalistic or idealistic; and concludes that either is "left in a 
dilemma between a relativism which will justify each of our conflicting 
historical forces equally well, and a relapse from optimism to complete 
pessimism” (p. 87). He holds that "the Kingdom of God, in the Christian 
view of history, is a transcendent-immanent conception and stands for a 
transcendent immanent goal" (p. 93). It is God’s rule in and yet above "every- 
thing that can be expressed in history." Its consummation lies beyond 
history, and yet it is present in "prophetic historic action on the part of both 
the individual Christian and the Christian Church" (p. 102). 

The fifth essay, by Dr. Paul Tillich, runs to forty pages, and the sixth, 
by Dr. H. D. Wcndland, to fifty. Both are marked by German thoroughness; 
but their standpoints are different. The first is on exile from Germany, and 
professes himself a "religious Socialist," the second still holding his chair in 
Germany, expresses his criticism of "the secular forms of Mcssianism" (p. 168). 
with great reserve. Both invoke what has now become an obsession in Conti- 
nental thinking, the "demonic" element in history as contrasted with the 
"divine"; Wendland speaks of a Kingdom of Satan (p. 159). I myself do not 
believe that the introduction of this conception makes history any more 
intelligible. It would demand more space than I can claim to discuss these 
elaborate essays in any detail. Tillich rejects the interpretation of history in 
the dialectical theology and in the nationalistic (p. 130). He finds the "demonic" 
element in history in "the autonomy of the capitalistic economic system" 
(p. 132) in nationalism, which "must be described as neo-paganism even when 
it assumes no explicit religious form" (p. 134), and "dictatorial forms of 
government, in which the ‘demonic’ force of an unrestricted exercise of power 
drives men into presumptions towards God and the destruction of the human 
values which belong to the Kingdom of God" (p. 135). To these disruptive 
forces it is the task of the Christian Church "to represent the unity of the 
Kingdom of God" (p. 139). 
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According to Wendland the Kingdom is past, present, future, and is the 
Kingdom of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. History is sacred in so 
far as God's grace and salvation are present in it; secular , where men follow 
their own ways; and church , in so far as in the Church there is worldliness as 
well as grace and salvation. On page 154 it seems to me there is probably a 
mistranslation: " ‘sacred history is present and active in, with, and behind 
secular history." I conjecture that instead of behind should stand under , in 
correspondence with the sacramental formula of Christ's corporeal presence. 
These aspects are worked out in a series of propositions. While there is a 
present judgment of God in history, this foreshadows the Last Judgment, 
which will mark the end of history. At page 189 Wendland, with great reserve, 
seems to offer a justification for the "German Christian" attitude in politics, 
although he recognizes the danger of the secularization of politics. The last 
essay, by Mr. Christopher Dawson, opposes the Christian to "the other 
countless traditions that make up human history" (p. 204); criticizes the 
Protestant issues of the tradition in Socinianism and Millcnnianism [s/c], 
affirms the opposition of Catholicism to Liberalism, and exalts the Catholic 
tradition. His conclusion may be quoted. "In comparison with the optimism 
of Liberalism the Christian view of life and the Christian interpretation of 
history are profoundly tragic. The true progress of history is a mystery which 
is fulfilled in failure and suffering and which will only be revealed at the end 
of time. The victory that overcomes the world is not success but faith, and 
it is only the eye of faith that understands the true value of history" (p. 216). 
This essay is an anti-climax, not as regards its literary merits, but as regards 
its pessimism in regard to human history in contrast to the more or less 
tempered optimism of preceding essays. The use of the book is made much 
more difficult than need be by the absence from the top of the right-hand 
page of any distinctive heading. If the contents offered no such heading, the 
name of the author might at least have been given. Although it is difficult 
in this volume, because of its variety, to sec the wood for the trees, yet one 
conclusion seems to be justified; the emphasis is on the rule , and not the 
realm of God; the Kingdom is God's sovereignty of grace, consummated in 
the eternal life, not the temporal, and not a social ideal to be realized in 
time on earth. 

A. K. Garvik. 


Christian Faith and the Common Life. By various authors. (London: 

George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1938. Pp. xii -}- 196. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

The contents of the third volume in the series, following up the Oxford 
Conference, do not generally correspond with the expectations which the 
title might raise. They do not deal with the actual conditions of the common 
life, and the application of the Christian faith to them. Some of the essays 
have the advantage of a distinctive title, but others have not, although the 
contents might suggest one. The table of contents gives only the names of 
the contributors. In the Introduction Nils Ehrenstrom sketches the situation 
of Christian morals in the world to-day, and indicates differences and agree- 
ments among the contributors. Dr. Martin Dibelius offers a valuable survey 
of The Message of the New Testament and the Orders of Human Society, em- 
phasizing the universality of sin, and the necessity of grace. The contribution 
of Archbishop Temple has no distinctive title ; but it has a distinct purpose. 
While insisting that the Christian must apply Christian standards in a ^ 
spheres of the common life, he also contends for "the widest possible survey 
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of the effects of action, and justifies compromise as the only practicable best. 
The next essay, also without any distinctive title, by Dr. Niebuhr, appears 
to me in many ways the most valuable treatment of the subject. He shows 
how the fact of sin affects the application of the law of love in the solution 
of the problem of the common life. He is not sparing of his criticism of 
churches and theologians, and combines German systematic thinking with 
American practicability. Werner Wiesner illustrates the theological reaction 
on the Continent to a biblical dogmatism; he distrusts human reason, 
rejects even the conception of orders, such as family, nation, as rooted in 
God's creative purpose, which Emil Brunner accepts as a basis for Christian 
ethics, and limits God's indications of His will to the Christian revelation and 
to individual instruments. He is specially antagonistic to the recognition of 
“the law of nature," as expounded in Roman Catholic ethics. His title is 
“The Law of Nature and Social Institutions." This world is "chaotic and 
tragic," and God’s purpose in it is mysterious. The essay by Dr. H. H. Farmer 
on The Revelation of Christ and the Christian Vocation sketches the Christian 
viewpoint, aspects of the common life which confirm it, problems and 
difficulties which arise from it, and then concentrates on the problem 
thus presented to the Christian. He advocates a reliance on intuition 
rather than reflexion as a moral guide, but recognizes that there are 
safeguards necessary to avoid arbitrariness. He applies his analysis, the 
moderation of which must be recognized, to the question of war, and asserts 
pacifism as the Christian solution of the problem. In qualification of his 
pacifism let me offer only two considerations: (i) in a defensive war, surely 
the action of the aggressor has for the time suspended the "personal" rela- 
tions, which carry the full moral obligations; (2) God's action in history is 
retributive, where this redemptive purpose is resisted; and such retribution 
may be necessary to the ultimate fulfilment of the redemptive purpose. 
Seeing that in a later volume of the series international relations are dis- 
cussed, it seems to me this contention for pacifism is irrelevant to the special 
purpose of this volume. The last essay, by Professor J. C. Bennett, offers a 
clear and useful analysis of the Causes of Social Evil , objective and subjective, 
and offers a necessary protest against the indiscriminate denunciation of sin 
as the sole source of all such evils and especially against the frequent invocation 
of "the demonic." Rightly he says of this myth: "it is rapidly becoming a 
new catch-call which throws very little light on any social fact" (p. 175). 
This is the criticism of the whole volume which I feel compelled to offer. 
The discussion generally is too abstract; and it leaves the impression that 
there is so little agreement among Christian thinkers that no unambiguous 
marching-orders can be expected from the churches for any advance of the 
hosts of the Lord against the enemies of His kingdom. Nevertheless, there is 
so much learning and ability in the volume, as to demand and justify careful 
study. 

A. E. Garvie. 


Church and Community. By various authors. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. 1938. Pp. xii +259. Price 8s. 6d.) 

This volume is the fifth in the series, dealing with the Church, Community, 
and State, although it is the last to appear. Most of the chapters have their 
own distinctive titles, but these are not given in the table of contents. Dr. 
K. S. Latourette leads off with an Historical Survey and Interpretation in a series 
°f propositions: (1) "Every community has tended to have its own religion" 
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(p. 3). (2) “Until about a century and a half ago, Christianity, where it was 
the predominant religion, was accepted as a community affair" (p. 5). 
(3) “Acceptance of Christianity by the community did not preclude a certain 
amount of unbelief" (p. 7). (4) Where this acceptance has taken place, “a 
tension has existed between the Christian conscience and the standards of 
the community" (p. 8). (5) “In Western Europe the Protestant Reformation 
did not diminish the intimacy of this relation between Church and com- 
munity” (p. 9). (6) Since the latter part of the eighteenth century there has 
been “a divorce between Church and community" and the rise of sects 
(p. 11). (7) “As Christianity has either voluntarily abdicated or been re- 
jected, the religious vacuum thus created has not remained unfilled" (p. 16). 
This disappointing record, however, ends in a warning: “He would be a rash 
prophet, however, who would forecast in this the collapse of the Church or 
the passing of its faith" (p. 17). Thus is the present situation set before us: 
I believe accurately, comprehensively, and succinctly. 

Dr. Ernest Barker gives an acute analysis of the conception of community 
to show how varied are its factors, none of which by itself — common blood, 
soil, law, and government — is sufficient, unless it involves “a conscious and 
purposive sharing in a general way of life” (p. 31). Similarly, he analyses the 
conception of Church. “A Christian Church," he says, “is sui generis in its 
custody of the Word of God and in the duty of mission — universal mission — 
incumbent upon it under the Word" (p. 42). It rests its authority on divine 
revelation. In a historical summary he shows the gradual detachment of the 
Church from the community State. In the world to serve it must not be of 
the world in its standards, for it has a mission to the world, "its custody of 
the Word and the motion of the Spirit" (p. 60). 

Dr. Marc Boegner deals with the Church and the Nation in relation to France 
from the standpoint of a Protestant. One sentence will suffice: "The Church 
is, and also ought to be, the only place where the citizens of a nation are 
reminded not only that the nation is not an end in itself, not only that the 
nation ought to be in community with other nations, for the sake of the 
common good of humanity, but still more and above all, that the ultimate 
end assigned by God to it is, beyond all national distinctions, the kingdom 
where God shall be all in all" (p. 81). The contribution under the same title 
of Dr. Hans Lilje is of unusual interest. The standpoint is German, but not 
that of the “totalitarian state." Indeed, with due reserve the author detaches 
himself from it. Recognizing blood and soil as the natural bases of nationality, 
he deprecates the notion of racial purity and lays the chief emphasis on 
history (p. 90). He affirms “the unity of the human race," and the inclusion 
of all nations “in God's plan" (p. 100). Neither the birth of a nation through 
the creative Will of God, nor the consciousness of its calling, can be used 
superficially as a means of self-glorification (p. no). As a Lutheran he adopts 
the dualism of the creative and the redemptive order of God — world and Church 
— and deduces the principle that the standards of the Gospel cannot be directly 
applied to the nation. While seeking to influence the nation, the Church must 
maintain the independence of its Gospel (p. 113). 

Dr. Manfred Bjorkquist expounds "the idea of a National Church in 
describing the Lutheran Church in Sweden, which embraces nearly the whole 
of the nation. He regards the close relation to the State as an advantage in 
affording the possibilities for reaching the whole nation and no hindrance 
to its necessary liberty; but admits that such a connection is not necessary. 
D. Stefan Zankov, a Bulgarian, and one of the most progressive of the repre- 
sentatives of Orthodoxy in the oecumenical movements, gives a compre- 
hensive account of “nation and Church in the Orthodox lands of Eastern 
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Europe.” That relation has necessarily been affected by the subjection of 
most of these lands to Turkish rule, the faith of these Churches is mystical, 
ascetic, and eschatological ; and presents a marked contrast to that of Western 
Protestantism. Church and nation have here been closely identified. Dr. 
E. E. Aubrey deals with Church and community from the American stand- 
point, where the State exercises no authority over the Church, and the 
Church has to exercise its influence in a “melting-pot” of diverse nationalities 
only slowly growing into community. The last essay on the same subject 
by Dr. H. Paul Douglass is far too long (67 pages). It would have gained in 
interest if the descriptive parts had been shortened and the last section on 
“the elements of a possible solution” had been expressed in less sociological 
jargon. His conclusion is that the entanglement of the Church by “socio- 
logical necessity” makes its position in the community equivocal ; and never- 
theless, it can hope for “victory based, as it believes, on the congruity of the 
Christian religious objectives and insights with the objective faith of the 
universe and the corresponding basic needs and undying aspirations of 
man” (p. 259). On the whole the volume is one of the best in the series, and 
deserves study as contributing to the discussion of a vital issue of to-day. 

A. E. Garvie. 


Church, Community and State in Relation to Education. By various authors. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1938. Pp. xii -f 234. Price 
7s. 6d. net.) 

This volume is divided into tw ? o parts. I, The Crisis in Education, and 
II, The Crisis in Christian Education. The first essay, by Professor F. Clarke, 
with admirable lucidity states what the crisis is. In contrast to the totalitarian 
view, he argues that education must aim at a disciplined personal liberty 
under the authority which religion alone can give. Professor W. Zenkovsky 
gives after a discussion of the totalitarian idea and totalitarian tendencies 
and Jltotisme , or the glorification of the state, and the Crisis of Secularism 
and other relevant matters, a most valuable survey of educational theory 
and method and its victory in Soviet Russia, of the conception of 
community (or volk) and culture in Germany, and of Education and 
State in Italy. He concludes that by awakening the Christian conscious- 
ness alone shall we “illumine the gift of freedom — through its develop- 
ment and not through its limitation” (p. 62). Dr. P. Monroe contributes a 
disappointingly complacent account of the “relationship of community, state, 
government, church, and school in the United States,” which contains much 
interesting information, but offers little illumination on the problem. Mr. 
C. R. Morris deals with the State and Voluntary Effort. His argument may be 
given in one sentence: “The best thing our educational system can do to 
defend democracy is to turn out men and women who really enjoy and care 
for that vigorous individual life and work w T hich would not be allowed to 
them under a totalitarian system. And this is wdiat at present our democratic 
schools and universities are largely failing to do” (p. 105). A common ideal 
animates the three constructive contributions. 

I he second part deals with the Crisis in Christian Education. Mr. J. W. D. 
Smith seeks to show the difficulty of a Christian education in a community 
which is not Christian, and argues that it can only be met as the Church 
itself gains a clearer insight into the intellectual and spiritual issues involved. 

r * Kohnstamm pleads for an educational evangelism of which Christ will 
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be centre, and deals with the defects of traditional education, such as intel- 
lectualism, under-estimation of activity, false emphasis in distance from 
common life of the objects of faith, appeal to fear,, neglect of the special needs 
of girls. He offers practical counsels on the Church's task. "X,” who appears 
to be German, describes the present crisis of civilization and the educational 
problems arising from it; cause and effect of the universal cultural and 
educational crisis; the attempt to find a political solution giving rise to the 
problem of freedom; and in this setting indicates the Church's task. Dr. 
Oldham, who has arranged and edits the whole series of books, offers some 
concluding reflexions. In his judgment the crisis is a challenge to the Church, 
to vision and endeavour. 

A. E. Garvik. 


The Universal Church and the World of Nations. By various authors. 

(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1938. Pp. xii + 315. Price 

8s. 6d. net.) 

This is the last of the series of volumes following up the Oxford Conference. 
The chapters bear distinctive titles, and the volume as a whole shows more 
orderly planning than do some of the others. The Marquis of Lothian leads 
off with the Demonic Influence of National Sovereignly. He here expresses an 
idea, which seems almost an obsession: there can be no peace till national 
sovereignty is subordinated to a commonwealth of mankind; all other 
considerations are unduly minimized. I am sorry he has accepted that 
controversial slogan “demonic," as it seems to me to add nothing to 
our understanding of events. Sir Alfred Zimmcrn, who writes on the 
Ethical Presuppositions of a World Order, asks with reference to this idea 
"whether it is not a little unhelpful, and more than a little old-fashioned to 
fix on ‘sovereignty’ as the root-cause of the troubled condition of inter- 
state relations" (p. 52 note). He gives an acute analysis of four assumptions: 
"(1) There is a world order now in existence. (2) There is a world society 
now in existence, but it has not yet been reduced to order. (3) There is no 
world society in existence, and in the nature of things there never can be one. 
(4) There is no world order, and, humanly speaking, there never can be one" 
(p. 27). In his discussion of these lines of thought, lie associates them 
"respectively with Cobden, Woodrow Wilson, Bergson, and St. Augustine" 
(p. 28). He is critical of them all. He states the problem as follows: "Granted 
the limitations of human nature, arc there any issues on which it is reasonable 
to expect that man's social con nr iencc can be relied upon to act as a permanent 
force in world affairs?” (p. 46). He concludes that these limitations "compel 
us, for the time being, at any rate, to abandon the hope of establishing any- 
thing approaching a universal system of world-order" (p. 50). He admits 
that there arc relations among some nations so close that war is "unthink- 
able," and if such relations "covered the whole world, the problem of world- 
order, in its strictly political sense and within the limits of human weakness, 
would be solved" (p. 54). 

The third essay, by Dr. O. H. von der Gabion tz, treating the economic 
aspects, is too technical to be discussed here. The distinguished Swiss inter- 
national jurist, Dr. Max Huber, deals with the Christian Understanding of 
Law. He approaches "the problem of the international, supranational, and 
universal ’as' an essential part of the greater problem: History and the 
Kingdom of God" (p. 101). "Law,” he says, "is the sum-total of the rules 
which, by their claim to validity, order the external relations of human beings 
among themselves" (p. 102). It is generally only national in its scope. * Only 
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where the beginnings of a common ethic or of a large and permanent com- 
munity of interest are present, can the international legal order go beyond 
the practice of concluding treaties” (p. 104). Only the Christian Church has 
created such “a possible basis for an international and supranational law.” 
Such law has importance only in the measure in which ”a right balance in the 
static and dynamic elements in the relation of nations is attained” (p. 118). 
From this standpoint power, force , and war are discussed. Regarding the 
argument against war from the enormity of the evil it inflicts, he says: 
“From the specifically Christian standpoint there is no room for the quan- 
titative element in judgment of evil” (p. 121). As regards “the conscientious 
objector,” while advocating all practicable tolerance, he states that “the 
claim of the citizen to be able to demand as a right that the State should 
renounce its claim upon him by taking his subjective decision into con- 
sideration, makes, in principle, the whole authority of the State an open 
question” (p. 124). He notes as one of “the elements of the present international 
law” which is a serious hindrance “the exaggeration of the idea of sovereignty” 
(p. 127). An ethic which would afford a basis for international law “must 
give a central place to the idea of justice” (p. 139); and the actuality of the 
relations of nations falls far short of this ideal. The obligation to create a just 
order remains, even if the prospect is not hopeful. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles finds, as the title of his contribution, “the problem 
of peace in a dynamic world” suggests the source of war in the barriers which 
national boundaries impose on expansive human energy, and the solution in 
a removal or lessening of these barriers. Rev. V. A. Demant traces the roots 
of war in human nature in the frustration of desires, and emphasizes the 
need of redemption. The Rev. Wilhelm Menn offers a thorough discussion on 
the Church of Christ and the International Order. In contrast to the nations, 
“the Churches have a common ground which can make their meetings profit- 
able, in spite of all political, national, and racial differences, one indeed which 
brings them from the outset into a positive relationship” (p. 206). Their 
oecumenicity should afford a basis for their internationalism ; but, while it is 
necessary that the Church in each nation should become one with it, that God’s 
redemptive purpose may be fulfilled, there is the danger of its becoming 
so nationalized that the One Holy Catholic Church becomes “a purely 
eschatological entity,” and even “its missionary task is called in question” 
(p. 216). While preserving its internationalism, it cannot associate itself with 
any such, resting only on utilitarianism or materialism, and must even be 
cautious in its relations to idealistic humanism: but must maintain its own 
destructive witness to the Gospel. Its task is to give to its universal principles 
"a new interpretation and a new application in every particular instance and 
in every new historical situation” (p. 231). As a German the author on good 
grounds does not share “that naive belief in a League of Nations,” and offers 
some justified criticism of the League of Nations. He closes with the aspiration 
for the unity of the Church. 

Dr. Otto Piper, dealing with War and Christian Peacemaking, accepts the 
Lutheran dualism between this fallen world, hostile to God, and the redeemed 
Church, and virtually limits its peacemaking to the discharge of its own 
distinctive task. The Rev. Canon Raven sets out with “sweet reasonableness” 
the case for pacifism on the religious basis. Much as I sympathize with his 
attitude, I cannot accept his argument as convincing, even from our common 
Christian standpoint. The volume as a whole leaves a depressing impression 
as showing how intractable the present situation is, and how slow must be 
he processes of the education of mankind to eschew war and ensue peace. 

A. E. Garvik. 
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Business Ethics — Studies in Fair Competition. By Frank Chapman Sharp 
and Philip G. Fox. (New York and London: D. Appleton-Century 
Co. 1937. P P- xi + 3 * 6 . Price 8s. 6d. $2.25.) 

This joint work of a professor of philosophy and a professor of business 
administration is full of meat. It is systematic, has humour, shows common- 
sense, and exhibits a special knowledge of the important problems of modern 
business. 

The authors realize first of all that their title requires an apologia. It might 
strike some as a contradiction in terms. But, they contend (p. 3), “so far are 
business men from being without moral standards that the majority of them, 
like the majority of other people, have three. There is first the standard which 
John Smith applies to his treatment of other people — his competitors, his 
customers, his employers, and those from whom he purchases his supplies. 
There is, second, the standard which he expects them to apply to him. Finally 
there is the standard which he applies to other people’s treatment of each 
other.” These standards are applicable between buyer and seller, and between 
competing buyers or competing sellers. They deal mainly with questions of 
price. Thus the main topics discussed arc fair price, including (Chapter XVI) 
that of property in ideas; fair treatment of competitors; and fair service of 
seller to buyer, including the questions of (Chapter III) intentional mis- 
representation, (Chapter IV) "innocent” lies, (Chapter V) "let the buyer 
beware,” and (Chapter VII) the limits of persuasion. The final chapters 
discuss the facts and possibilities of "moral progress in the business world”; 
they contain interesting pages (pp. 243-4) on the sense of craftsmanship as an 
Ally of Morality and (pp. 262-6) business men’s luncheon clubs, such as Rotary. 

As an economist the reviewer would like to testify to the timeliness of this 
work. He is particularly grateful for the chapter (X) on Corporate Manage- 
ment. The corporation, or, to translate into English, the joint stock company, 
has become by far the most important economic institution of our time. 
Yet apart from its legal facade, little is known publicly of its actual functioning 
and control. The examples the authors give of the practices of chairmen, 
presidents, and directors of oil and other corporations, not only exhibit the 
prevailing graft, which we are accustomed to hear about, but show up also the 
prevailing confusion of thought about the rights and duties of officers and 
shareholders. On more than one occasion in the recent United States Senate 
investigations of corporate activities we are told (p. 134) that “officials who 
had enjoyed the rights of dictatorship over a corporation for long periods of 
time without owning more than a very small fraction of the stock were com- 
pelled by the driving attorney to admit that they had never before appre- 
ciated the fact that ‘they didn't actually own the damn company.' ” 

Relations within the Corporation abound in difficult points of ethics. May 
a director, for instance, w r ho is also an investor, buy or sell shares in his com- 
pany according to his inside knowledge? If the information is disastrous he 
will want to sell. The only way such an official can (p. 136) "dispose of his 
stock with advantage to himself is to find someone else who will agree to 
become a stockholder. This means, in effect, that he must find someone who 
does not yet know of the disastrous information. The officer thereupon invites 
this person into the Corporation to assume his losses.” All that is needed to 
make a perfect picture, conclude the authors, is for the directors “to write the 
victim a letter of welcome into the fold, together with pious expressions 
describing the zeal with which the management will care for the interests 0 
the newcomer.” 

Modem economic institutions also discussed are Direct Selling, and the 
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Expert. "Many wholesalers have complained that it is unfair for the manu- 
facturer to sell directly to the retailer and for the retailer to buy directly from 
the factory. They regard themselves as the victims not merely of an injury 
but also of a wrong.* * The authors discuss this by-passing of the familiar 
trinity of traders — producer, wholesaler, and retailer — under the heading 
(p. 152) "Is there a Sacred Way from Manufacturer to Consumer?” The ethics 
of the expert is discussed in a whole chapter (VI) called Knowing One's 
Business. The view advanced is that more trades should be protected from 
the charlatan and ignoramus as the State to-day, by registration and examina- 
tion, protects the medical profession. Important also in the eyes of any 
economist is a salutary reflection on the ethics of the present unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth. The authors rightly point (p. 192) to the large r61e played by 
chance and the cumulative effect of any initial chance success. 

The book ends with a summary chapter giving some of the principal mis- 
takes made in passing moral judgments. Mistakes include looking to actual 
results rather than to intentions, not taking into account the interests of all 
the parties affected, not considering circumstances, and being biased by 
private likes and dislikes for the persons concerned. But the great value of this 
book lies in its wealth of instances, often drawn from well-documented legal 
cases, fully disclosing names and circumstances. It is a pioneer book, as its 
dustcover quite truthfully remarks, and should lead to a new, up-to-date 
teaching of ethical problems in terms readily comprehended and accepted by 
an industrial community. 

P. Sargant Florence. 


A History of Cynicism, from Diogenes to the Sixth Century A.D. By D. R. 
Dudley, Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. (London: Methuen 
& Co. Ltd. 1937. Pp. xii + 224. Price 12s. 6d.) 

A history of Cynicism must have a double purpose, and may be judged 
in two ways. (1) Whatever its plan may be in detail, it has to portray the 
individual Cynics and their eccentricities. There is much legitimate enter- 
tainment to be had in this way, and Mr. Dudley, who is an excellent raconteur, 
has made the most of it. His idiomatic translations from the ancient sources 
are a pleasant feature of the book, and he leaves with the reader a vivid 
picture of life in the ancient world . On a more intellectual plane, but con- 
nected with this anecdotal purpose, there is the business of examining sources; 
much serious and well-judged research, which should come under this 
category, is included in Mr. Dudley’s book. 

(2) Philosophically speaking, the main interest of a history of Cynicism 
lies in its answer to three main questions: First, with whom did the movement 
begin? Secondly, what were the Cynic doctrines, if any? Thirdly, was there 
real continuity in the movement ? (If a negative answer is given to the last 
two questions, I suppose that, in the narrower sense of philosophy, Cynicism 
has no philosophical interest.) The last point is an interesting one to consider. 
A long period, from Diogenes to the sixth century a.d., is covered by Mr. 
Dudley's book, and there are times in which we have to acknowledge a slump 
m Cynicism, if not its total extinction, especially between 200 b.c. and the 
CCntury °* Empire. Since the Cynics had no organized school, the 
thread of their continuity was bound to be slender; and it was a continuity 
m external things, the wallet and rough cloak, rather than in any ideas of 
which these were symbolic. 

2 A 
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Clear answers are given here at least to the first and third questions. Mr. 
Dudley dismisses Antisthenes from the leading part, and instals Diogenes 
in his place, on very reasonable grounds. 'The traditional view has been 
established by two interested parties — Alexandrian writers of Successions of 
Philosophers and the Stoics. The former wished to trace all philosophical 
genealogies back to Socrates wherever possible; the latter, desirous of showing 
themselves as the true heirs of Socrates, made great play with the connection 
of their founder Zeno with the Cynic Crates, and turned Diogenes into a 
Stoic saint/' On the question of continuity, Mr. Dudley takes the view that 
the eclipse of Cynicism during the second and first centuries b.c. was not 
total. In Greece, it continued to lead a spasmodic and subterranean existence; 
in Rome, although the references by Latin writers do not all prove personal 
acquaintance with it, it does seem to have gained a footing in the time of 
Cicero. Mr. Dudley gives two main reasons for its decline in this period — 
firstly, that the varieties of "originality” were limited, and even Cynicism, 
by being familiar, became respectable; secondly, that it was alien to the 
Roman temper. And he accounts in this way for its revival in the first 
century a.d. — "luxury was more rampant than ever, and philosophy, 3ven 
Stoicism, had compromised with it.” I will only say, in criticism of this 
section, that the account of Thrasea and his adherents seems to me scarcely 
relevant; it is a pity to fuse Cynicism with Stoicism. But the very fact that 
this can happen brings us back to the second main question. What were the 
doctrines of Cynicism? This is not very clearly discussed in the book; 1 
think Mr. Dudley generally takes it for granted that Cynicism was essentially 
personal and external, and he says that it "had no definite theoretical back- 
ground,” but it would have been useful to hear further argument on this 
point. The book at least leaves me with the impression that Cynicism is 
Sever more than Stoicism plus bad manners; and perhaps the best answer 
to give to this question is simply, "none.” 

D. J. Allan. 


The Traditional Formal Logic. By W. A. Sinclair. (London: Methuen & Co. 

1937. Pp. xi + 131. Price 4s. 6d.) 

Mr. Sinclair has done a real service to all whose business includes the 
teaching of Formal Logic, by producing a book which confines itself to what 
may be called the practical side of that study, viz. the rules for the manipu- 
lation of statements and arguments. The ordinary text-book requires the 
student to dig out the practical rules from the discussion of theories on which 
they are supposed to depend, and when discussion has once got under way it 
seems almost impossible for an author to steer clear of matters which have 
nothing to do with Formal Logic. Mr. Sinclair has seen that Formal Logic 
requires very little theory and no discussion. Such theory as is necessary, 
e.g. the class doctrine of the proposition, he states briefly and clearly: the 
question whether it be true is irrelevant to the task of putting statements 
into logical form or arguments into syllogisms, and it is to enable the student 
to perform such manipulations that the book has been written. 

The details of the book need not be dealt with here. Some teachers will 
regret that Mr. Sinclair has given such a meagre amount of immediate in- 
ference, and many will regret the omission of the old exercises on the rules 
of the syllogism — determining mood and figure from given data, etc.— but 
Mr. Sinclair is keenly alive to the danger of making Formal Logic too intricate 
and passing beyond the minimum likely to be expected of pass students or 
to be useful as an introduction to more advanced logic. 
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The aim of the book is to make it possible and even easy for the student 
to get up Formal Logic for himself without instruction, and the aim seems 
to have been achieved. Teachers who adopt the book should find that the 
time saved on helping students to use a text-book will be far more profitably 
spent on philosophical problems. Some knowledge of Formal Logic is neces- 
sary to every student of philosophy, and Mr. Sinclair is to be complimented 
on his success in minimizing the effort necessary to acquire that knowledge. 

George Brown. 

Intuition. By K. W. Wild. (Cambridge, at the University Press. 1938. Pp. 240. 

Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

This is a most likeable, lively and (if I may say so) a most intelligent 
book. Intuition is the name for so many different processes in so many 
philosophies that its frail thread of unity — not much more than the contrast 
between “within it and within,” on the one hand, and “about it and about” 
on the other hand — is liable to snap under the kindliest pressure; and Miss 
Wild for the most part is “sceptical but impressed,” as she says on one 
occasion. She has, however, a lively and catholic curiosity, a flair for penetrating 
analysis, and an effectively debonair way of writing. She has chosen a theme 
that suited her talent. 

The first hundred pages or so seem to me to be rather less successful than 
their successors. She begins with Bergson, and produces what seems to me 
to be rather a congested account of a congested doctrine. In contrast her 
careful analysis of a great but slenderly evidenced question — the precise 
meaning of Spinoza’s third grade of knowledge — reaches a high standard. 
An account of Croce follows, then an account of Jung (with excursus comparing 
him with Levy Bruhl, Whitehead, and Wordsworth) then an account of 
Whitehead solus. This time-jumping and provocative method has the 
advantage of illuminating several of the different facets of a diversified and 
divisive subject, but it puts something of a strain upon the reader, especially 
since all the exhibits have been broken off from their historical antecedents. 
(When Miss Wild speaks of intuition as a “new name” in Spinoza's philosophy 
one is frankly puzzled. Was Spinoza not a commentator on Descartes? And 
if there had been no critical and post-critical philosophy, would Croce have 
dreamed of evolving liis doctrine of intuition?) 

The next and central part of the book is divided according to subject- 
matter. Intuition in religion, in morals, in aesthetics, is successively discussed, 
and is followed by chapters on genius, teleology, and axiology. In the chapter 
on genius the expository conjunction of Rousseau, Goethe, Henry Ford, and 
King David, Goliath's conqueror, is effective as well as bold, and Miss Wild 
has touched nothing that she does not understand much better than most. 

In a short concluding discussion of about twenty pages, Miss Wild proceeds 
to compare definitions. She is convinced that there is something to clarify, 
despite the fact that, “the word intuition has been used by serious and 
thoughful writers in so many different senses that it has no clear meaning 
outside its immediate context, and often not in it.” The notes of immediacy, 
inexplicability, and reliability seems to pertain to all serious accounts of 
intuition,” and it is nearly always held to be conformable to the spiritual 
rather than to the material. On the whole the idea that “intuition” is a 
pnus in all knowing of whatsoever special kind seems to be less expugnable, 
0 this author's mind, than any other; and 1 think we hear rather less in these 
efinitory statements about the emotional penumbra of much “intuition” 
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than in the body of the discussion. In general Miss Wild is convinced that 
“a careless dismissal of what is intensely felt and persistently defended is 
not philosophic.” 

Miss Wild has had the courage to end her book with the brief paragraph 
"And so on," and that is not the only respect in which her short concluding 
chapter is more than usually courageous. She thinks she can "safely" draw 
fifteen positive conclusions, "which we may expect everyone to accept," that 
she has disproved four propositions (a modest number) can show that four 
are improbable, but that fourteen remain possible. It does not seem to me 
that she has been as careful about accuracy of expression in this chapter as 
in the others, although the need for accuracy in it is obviously very great. 
In particular I do not think that II (4) on p. 229 is precise or even intelligible 
as it stands. But I hope I am wrong. 

John Laird. 


Liberality and Civilization. By Gilbert Murray, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 

(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1938. Pp. 94. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 

Here are two lectures recently given at the invitation of the Hibbcrt 
Trustees in the Universities of Bristol, Glasgow, and Birmingham, by an 
author of world-wide fame. The loss of liberality he holds (whatever one’s 
politics) is the legacy of the insecurity of the Peace. Unless men can devise 
liberal things, there is ruin before us, and there is still time for the revival 
of liberality, since it has not faded altogether into the Limbo of forgotten and 
fantastic things. The state of Europe is the poignant, pitiful theme of this 
tract for the times. "Nations can destroy one another if they will; they can 
save one another if they will. But no nation can destroy the others and save 
itself." Liberality and humanity go together and require a comity of nations. 
Liberality can still cast out fear, although we are so close to the abyss, and 
the author attempts throughout to give practical suggestions for the succour 
of a tortured world. His hope is still in the league of Nations, as is natural 
in one who has given such distinguished services to that body, and he does 
not believe that dictators can be liberal ; but he is not more tendencious than 
his liberal spirit compels him to be. 

John Laird. 


Punishment. By Hans von Hentig. (London: William Hodge & Co., Ltd., 
1937. Pp* 2 39- Price i-*. 6d. net.) 

This book by Dr. Hans von Hentig, who was formerly Professor of Penal 
Law and Criminology at the University of Bonn, is the translation into 
English of a German original from which the numerous footnotes, we arc told, 
have been omitted. The book sutlers from the circumstance that it is a trans- 
lation, and it is manifest throughout that it is a translation of a German 
original. The effect is to give one a sense of effort in the reading, and though 
the style does here and there give promise of improvement, the effort has to 
be maintained to the end. Apart from this criticism which one has to make 
of the translation, the work displayspall the characteristics that one associates 
with German scientific writing. There is a wide, almost an infinite, range 
of learning which gives to the chapters on "The Evolution of Punishment 
a very considerable interest. In these chapters illustrations are drawn from 
ancient and modern history and from Christian and Jewish and Aryan an 
non-Aryan sources. 
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There is a useful chapter on “The Theories and the Purpose of Punishment.” 
The dominant purpose that commends itself to the author is that of the 
use of punishment as a means of social selection, to which the old arrange- 
ment of purposes, reformative, deterrent, and preventive are to be subor- 
dinated. There is, however, a danger in allowing the criminologist a free hand 
in these matters. I- is that the point of view of the criminologist as such is 
apt to be too narrow and needs to be corrected by a superior point of view, 
be it ethical or even political. Moreover, one feels that certain modes of 
punishment that may commend themselves to the criminologist for one 
reason may come to be used by the political power for another, and quite 
different, purpose, as in fact would seem to have happened with the intro- 
duction of sterilization into German law. It is perhaps in the irony of things 
that Dr. von Hentig should have advocated this new mode of punishment 
as long as twenty-one years ago. 

The book shows throughout a certain scientific temper, and the author 
manifestly has all the material at his disposal. One feels, however, that his 
general philosophy is unacceptable. Thus, he attaches a great deal too little 
importance to intellect (p. 83) and is apt to deny the freedom of the will 
(p. 148). On these things the whole tradition of European law and punishment 
have been founded. With their denial other things of necessity must dis- 
appear: as, for instance, the idea of justice for which Dr. von Hentig appears 
to have very little concern in this book on punishment. Altogether, as a piece 
of writing directed to English conditions, one feels that the latest work by 
Mr. Leo Page on Crime and the Community is not only more readable but 
also of greater value. 

Richard O'Sullivan. 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, Volume XIII » 
Philosophy of Education. (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America. 1938. Pp. 232.) 

Amongst the papers and addresses on education in this volume is a forcefu^ 
plea by Dr. N. Murray Butler, who is speaking as a guest of the Association, 
for the intervention of philosophy in the realm of education; and there are 
several papers devoted to the part Scholastic philosophy may hope to play 
in making a theory of education for America. These papers contain much 
healthy self-criticism (as in the statement on p. 62 that “a Scottish child 
of eleven is at the developmental level of an American child of thirteen”), 
but at times they become somewhat naive or overburdened with citations. 
However, since Aquinas left no explicit philosophy of education among his 
writings, it is reasonable that his modern followers should draw out the 
implications of what he did say on the human character and intellect. 

Of more interest is the report of a joint-session with the American Philo- 
sophical Association in December 1937. Here Dr. Louis Mercier of Harvard 
defends Scholastic philosophy as a “dualistic humanism" against monistic 
criticism from Professor Blanshard of Swarthmore College. Perhaps Dr. 
Mercier neglects the importance of the idea of analogia entis in his exposition, 
and thus lays himself open to the charge that the Thomist account of the 
relation between temporal and eternal “runs off into mystery at crucial 
points." 

The second discussion (pp. 147- 170), between Dr. Sheldon of Yale and 
Fr. G. B. Phelan of Toronto, is concerned with the nature of the union of 
mind and body. Dr. Sheldon is for one-way action, of mind on body; while 
Fr. Phelan exposes the Scholastic conception of mind as a spiritual substance 
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and at the same time principle of unity to the growing and sentient body. 
It is valuable to see the points of contact and disagreement between Scholas- 
ticism and more recent philosophies here brought into general view, for 
much can thus be achieved to break the barriers set around Scholastic 
philosophy by its difficulties of language and environment. 

J. H. Crehan. 


“ Piers Plowman ” and Contemporary Religious Thought . By Greta Hort, 
M.A., Ph.D. (London: S.P.C.K.; New York: Macmillan Co. 1938. 
Pp. 170. Price 8s. 6d. net.) 

The interest of this able and well-written book is not mainly literary, nor 
solely religious, as philosophy and theology were in close alliance. After an 
appreciative description of the poem, and a balanced estimate of Langland’s 
knowledge of theology based on an examination of his Latin quotations, 
two chapters are devoted to the description of Man ; then follow chapters on 
Predestination, the Atonement, and the Sacrament of Penance. In the 
Conclusion the author expresses her opinion that “Piers Plowman helped to 
prepare the way for the English Reformation, the characteristic of which 
is its catholicity,” that it “is a theological poem, and that the key to it is 
the problem of the salus animarum as that presented itself to our fourteenth- 
century forefathers” (p. 159). If philosophy is as complete an interpretation 
of the world and life as the mind of man can compass, this problem may 
fall within its province. For readers of exclusively technical interest in 
philosophy. Chapters III and IV may advance a claim, for the author here 
deals competently with contemporary thought in the sphere now assigned 
to psychology. To enter into any details would demand more space than the 
book can claim, although it deserves this brief mention and commendation. 

A. E. Garvie. 


Immortality: A Critique of the Process of Nature and the World of Man's Ideas. 
By Count Hermann Keyserling. (London: Oxford University Press. 
Humphrey Milford. 1938. Pp. xvi -f- 232. Price 10s. 6d.) 


This is a translation by Jane Marshall of a book published in Germany 
about thirty years since. It has been through three editions, and the author 
admits that it represents a stage of the problem he lias now passed. But he 
considers it is a stage that others, seeking to approach the same problem, must 
also pass. Hence he allows it to be translated, and refers to other work, not 
accessible to the reviewer, as indicating his present position. This naturally 
makes reviewing not an easy task. Nor is it easy to put briefly the main thesis 
of the book. It may be stated, however, as follows. The individual is the 
fleeting shadow Hume declared him to be. But actually he is the ever changing 
manifestation of a supra-personal entelechy or energy, which is the expression 
of life as a whole. Only from that standpoint is the individual explicable or 
significant. Now this, of course, is really the biological aspect of the individual. 
He is the expression of the germ plasm. As such he is as immortal as life is. 
But in a world ultimately doomed to extinction, according to the second 
law of thermodynamics, this does not seem much ground for immortality. 
Consciousness is a very secondary product in the author's scheme of things. It 
is life, life as it is in cabbages and kings, of which he continually speaks. As 
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in the Buddhist conception, the individual dies every moment. There does not, 
therefore, seem anything very distinctive in this, and the book is the more 
tantalizing because of its rhetorical style, which does not suit its philosophical 
purpose. Yet it is worth reading despite its repetitions and obscurities. It is 
indefinite, and yet has signs of real insight. If the author would re-write this 
youthful manifesto in the light of his maturer thought, it might well be an 
outstanding book. As it is, it leaves the reader with a sense of dissatisfaction, 
for which, of course, he will blame the author, with an uneasy sense that 
perhaps he too is to blame for not being sufficiently able to think himself into 
the author’s standpoint. 

E. S. Waterhouse. 


Books received also: — 

J. Hjort. The Human Value of Biology. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 
1938. Pp. xii -f 241. 2 dollars 50; 10s. 6d. 

T. G. Masaryk. The Ideals of Humanity (Tr. by W. P. Warren); and How to 
Work (Tr. by M. J. Kohn-Holocek, translation revised by H. E. Kennedy). 
London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1938. Pp. 191. 6s. 

C. G. Jung. Psychology and Religion. New Haven: Yale University Press; 

London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 1938. Pp. 131. 9s. 
S. Buchanan. The Doctrine of Signatures: A Defence of Theory in Medicine. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1938. Pp. xiv -f 205. 7s. 6d. 
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To the Editor of Philosophy 
Sir, 

I should take this opportunity to thank Professor F. Otto Schrader for the 
appreciative and encouraging review which he has written on my book, Thought 
and Reality, and which has been published in the January issue of this journal. 
He has been quite fair to me in it, and it is after some hesitation that I have decided 
to send this short note. There are a few points in the review, which, if taken as he 
tried to present them, will lead to some misunderstanding of Sankara's philosophy. 
There are, again, a few points of criticism levelled against Sankara, which, I feel, 
can be met reasonably from the side of logic. 

Professor Schrader objects to regarding the Absolute as conscious, and says, 
with Ducssen, that this is due to Sankara's anthropomorphism. On the other hand, 
he has no objection to treating it as supra-conscious. But the supra-conscious cannot 
be the same as the unconscious or infra-conscious ; it must be more than our conscious- 
ness. The consciousness we have at this empirical level is not perfect; that is, for 
it there always remains some impenetrable core in the object. But in the Absolute 
this defect is removed. It is fully mediated immediacy or self-consciousness, in 
which the screen between the subject and the object drops. Of course, it is not 
consciousness in the ordinary sense, viz., consciousness of an object that is alien to 
consciousness. It still is consciousness for which the object itself is consciousness: 
it is our ordinary consciousness made perfect. It is for this reason that Sankara 
regards the consciousness of the self, not as its property, but as the same as the 
self. For the same reason many of the Western idealists too have called the Absolute 
by the name of Self-consciousness. 

Our thought cannot form an epistemological ideal beyond such a Self. It is the 
most perfect type of existence that we can think of, and which we regard as the 
truth of our finite existence. That is why whenever we have direct experience of 
it we are said to reach the deepest depths of our being. We cannot think of deeper 
depths than that. Buddhism may postulate eight supramundane worlds. But the 
number of such worlds can never be definitely proved, and the question belongs to 
mythology, not to logic and metaphysics. The Absolute is postulated as that which 
transcends all thought, and so all relations. If from any world it is possible to think 
of a higher, then that world is still wdtliin reach of thought and has relations to the 
higher and the lower. So naturally that cannot be the Absolute. The Absolute is 
not what is merely supra-mundane, but what is beyond thought. The world of the 
angels is supra-mundane, but it is not the Absolute. Nor is it logical to postulate 
something beyond the infinite. mythology may do so, but it is not metaphysics. 
Buddha was silent when the question was put to him about the Self or the Absolute; 
but the reasons for his silence were best known to him only. It would be dogmatic 
to interpret his silence as denial. But Sankara asserts the truth of the Absolute, 
because unreality, according to him, is unthinkable without thinking of reality as 
its basis. The Absolute is real as the basis of the world, which is relatively unreal. 

The suggestion is made that may a may be understood from the side of the Cl reek 
conception of the world as Being and Non-Being. But there is a subtle and profound 
difference between the two conceptions. Maya, according to Sankara, is neither 
Being nor Non-Being, and is not a unity of the two. This point I have explained in 
my book, and need not repeat what I have said already. Or rather, we should say 
that Being and Non-Being are understood by Sankara differently from the Greeks. 
Non-Being is the admittedly unreal, which is never experienced as real. It is not 
what turns unity into plurality, or Being into Becoming; and it is not the same 
as absence or difference. It does not enter at all into the constitution of mdyd. Maya 
is an entity which is experienced as real; it is positive. Yet it is not Being or Exis- 
tence, for the Absolute only is such. The Absolute also is positive, yet it is also 
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Being or Existence. It is for the reason that maya cannot be treated as either 
existence or non-existence that it is said to be inexplicable. The Absolute also may 
be said to be inexplicable, but in a different sense, viz., that of being beyond thought, 
not in the sense that it is neither Being nor Non-Being. 

Another suggestion is made that vivarta may be understood as creation from 
nothing. This seems to be a misunderstanding. At least Sankara does not under- 
stand it in that sense. The creation is out of Brahman, not out of nothing. But this 
Brahman does not change or undergo modification in the process. For example, 
when milk turns into curd, the milk is no more; its very substance is transformed. 
This process is called pavityama. But when gold is made into an ornament, gold is 
not transformed into any other substance. Similarly Brahman is the cause of the 
world; but this is a peculiar cause which does not change in the process. Such a 
process is called vivarta. Sankara does not accept the principle that creation can 
be out of nothing. On the other hand, he does not also accept the principle that 
every case of causation must be a case of pariridma. Vivarta is a peculiar concept, 
and its peculiarity should be as such recognized, and should not be understood 
in terms of any other concept. 

I should like to add that the concept of creation as Ilia or play, though it does 
not seem to be explicitly mentioned in the Upanishads, is yet found in the Brahma- 
sutras (ii. i, 33), which are an interpretation of the Upanishads. And all the commen- 
tators of the Brahmasutras accept the concept of Ilia as expressing the Upanishadic 
view. I therefore attributed it to the Upanishads, though I could have been more 
definite. This and a few lapses will be corrected in a second edition when that is 
required; twldvidyd is not a misprint for sthuldvidyd, but for tuldvidyd. 

I again thank Professor Schrader for introducing my book to the Western 
readers as important and comprehensive. And it will give me much gratification 
if the readers take, not merely antiquarian, but philosophical interest in it. 


Andhra University, Waltair, 
May 13 . 1 ^ 3 **- 


P. T. Haju. 


To the Editor of Philosophy 

Sir, 

When a review by one eminent philosopher of another’s work is admitted to 
be not a review but a "grouse,” and a "grouse” declared to be justified, some reply 
seems called for on behalf of those readers who value the work in question. 

Professor A. E. Taylor's complaint (in Philosophy, April 1038) against Mr. 
Santayana's book, The Realm of Truth, includes two charges: first, that his "verbal 
graces,” "picturesque metaphors,” impair the effect of his work — obscure that 
straightforward statement of meaning he could give us if he would: secondly, that 
these freely indulged metaphors arc actually no mere adornment but "pieces of 
a myth, and a myth which impresses one as false.” To the second of these charges 
no reply need be made. That one philosopher's system should appear to another 
reviewing it as false, or inadequate, is a result for which we are all prepared. What 
surprises is that those metaphors which at one moment are characterised as parts 
of Santayana’s essential myth, should also be spoken of as deviations from the 
honest effort to communicate meaning. It is just this point that I wish to contest. 

It seems to me that many philosophers are rightly realizing — to-day perhaps more 
than ever before — that our clearest renderings of reality, whether couched in austere 
conceptual terms or variegated with abundant imagery, may with equal justice 
be described as myths — myths in the sense of partial renderings from some human, 
historically conditioned standpoint of what necessarily transcends human grasp. 
n Santayana’s work, it seems to me, a reader at all in sympathy with his standpoint 
can feel the effort of a sincere mind to render exactly, now by logical statement, 
now by brilliant imagery, the outlook to which the writer’s experience and powers 
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constrain him; and if in some important respect such a reader differs from the 
author's conclusions, still the clarity of exposition, in its untechnicality and variety 
of literary presentation, enables one to enter imaginatively the distinctive outlook 
and to measure and clarify one's own thought against it. 

Yours faithfully, 

Maud Bodkin. 

2 North Grove, 

Highgate N.6., 

April 1938. 


To the Editor of Philosophy 
Sir, 

May I protest against the last paragraph of the review of Canon Green's 
The Problem of Art in your April number? Your reviewer hopes that the author 
"will enjoy a succis de scandal [sic] . . . because he has seen through the meaningless 
rigmarole of the Neapolitan quack." 

I have had, in my time, occasion to express disagreement not only with Croce 
and Canon Green but also with your reviewer. I hope nothing was lost in explicitness 
by trying to follow the urbane tradition of Hume and Butler, rather than the bad 
manners of Bradley. 

The passage in Canon Green thus commended seems to me an inadequate inter- 
pretation of Croce. 

Yours, etc., 

E. F. Carritt, 

University College, 

Oxford, 

April 8, 1938. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTICISM 1 

The Very Rev. W. R. INGE, K.C.V.O., D.D., F.B.A. 

William James’s famous book, The Varieties of Religious Experience, 
appeared in 1902. Ever since that date studies of the psychology of 
mysticism have poured from the press. In our own country we may 
name Evelyn Underhill, Mrs. Herman, and von Hiigel. In France, 
Bastide, Murisier, Rec^jac, Boutroux, Delacroix, Janet, Poulain, 
Bremond, Bergson, Brehier. In America, besides William James, 
Starbuck, Leuba, Coe, Hocking, Rufus Jones, P. E. More, Pratt, 
Royce, Bennett. These lists are far from complete. In Germany the 
subject seems to have aroused less interest; but Otto, not long before 
his death, published a book dealing with it. 

The psychological approach is characteristic of our time. The strong 
current of anti-rationalism, subjectivism, and relativity which has 
swept over America and many schools of thought in Europe, has 
threatened to banish ontology from philosophy, and to leave it with 
only the theory of knowledge, psychology, and ethics, which are the 
three parts of Hoffding’s Philosophy of Religion. The importance 
attached to religious experience has led to a fresh study of the 
writings of the mystics, which has been supplemented, especially 
in the United States, by the method of the questionnaire. Medical 
psychology has been called in, and even the psycho-analysts have 
offered their contribution. 

I should be the last to disparage the value of these researches, 
which have thrown much light on some of the dark places of the 
human mind. One may indeed suspect that an undue amount of 

1 Lecture delivered at the Evening Meeting of the Institute on March 21, 
1938. 
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attention has been given to the abnormal manifestations of a natural 
and healthy state of the soul. Some of the writers whose names I 
. have mentioned would coniine the word mysticism to the pathology 
of religion, a view which can hardly be held except by those who 
either give the word a meaning which it does not bear in religious 
philosophy, or who regard all except the most tepid religious devotion 
as pathological. Others are willing to treat the testimony of the 
mystics to their own experiences with great respect, and even to 
allow that their construction of reality may be as worthy of credence 
as that which forms the basis of naturalism. For instance, William 
James says, “The existence of mystical states absolutely overthrows 
the pretensions of non-mystical states to be the sole dictators of 
what we believe." Those who go as far as this have admitted that 
the mystical experience is one of the facts with which a comprehen- 
sive philosophy has to deal. F. H. Bradley’s words are well known. 
"Nothing ‘can be more real than what we experience in religion. 
The person who says that man in his religious consciousness is not 
in touch with reality does not know what he is talking about." 

Nevertheless, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that psychology, 
while it remains within its self-imposed limits, is an abstract study, 
a branch of natural science. Its subject is the states of human 
consciousness in and for themselves. The relation of those states to 
objective reality falls outside the province of the psychologist. 
Dr. William Brown, who believes in the genuineness of the mystic 
sense of God, is careful to make this clear. “If I may speak no longer 
as a psychologist but as a man,” he writes, “the experience of life 
confirms my belief that the possibility of some communion between 
that [divine] power and the individual is not an illusion .” 1 Many, 
I suppose, would say that the question of the objectivity of the 
vision falls outside the scope of philosophy also, since in their opinion 
all truth is relative, and the quest of the absolute is vain. But those 
who believe this must remain for ever outside the world in which 
the mystic moves. For mysticism is essentially ontological; the 
contemplative cares nothing for states of consciousness. His business 
is with the ultimately real. He aspires to the vision of God, and 
believes that this vision is within his reach. If this quest is fore- 
doomed to disappointment, he would be the first to agree with 
Murisier and Leuba that his whole life has been a delusion. That he 
may be deceived he knows well. All through his spiritual journey 
he is on his guard against “the false light” — against the snares of 
the Evil One, who can transform himself into an angel of light. 
But if there is no absolute standard whereby these fraudulent 
images are condemned as evil, while genuine revelations are accepted 
as coming from God, he is at the mercy of his own sinful and corrupt 
1 In his contribution to Religion and Lift, p. 54- 
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nature; his faith is vain, and his earnest, often agonizing prayers 
are futile. 

It is because contemplation— I prefer on the whole to use this 
word, which is the word used in Catholic theology — is essentially 
ontological, standing or falling by the Platonic act of faith that 
“the completely real is completely knowable," that there is and 
must be a philosophy of mysticism. That most of the mystics was 
not philosophers is true but irrelevant. If the pearl of great price 
for which they were willing to sacrifice everything is really there, 
the truth revealed to them is not only one of the facts of which 
philosophy has to take account; it is the culminating point of 
philosophy, the goal of knowledge, and the aim of conduct. Their 
method, as we shall see, involves a certain conviction about the 
Supreme Reality, a theory of knowledge of a quite distinctive kind, 
and a scheme of ascent to the goal of earthly existence, which is the 
vision of God. Although for many contemplatives this quest was 
embarked on as an act of faith, and proved empirically, it none the 
less rests on a definite philosophy. 

The philosophy of mysticism has indeed been worked out by 
several thinkers of genius. Plato himself was a mystic, as we might 
gather from several passages in his dialogues, and most explicitly 
from the remarkable Seventh Epistle, of the genuineness of which 
almost all scholars are now fconvinced. The philosophy of contem- 
plation must always be of the Platonic type. Its greatest thinker 
is of course Plotinus; but several Christian mystics have made 
valuable contributions — Augustine, for example, Eckhart, and 
Bohme, and even some Catholic saints who are not ranked as 
philosophers, like St. Bernard and St. John of the Cross. The scheme, 
in fact, is unusually definite and uniform in contemplatives divided 
by place, time, and creed. 

There is, however, in my opinion, a very important difference, 
affecting the whole philosophy, between European and Asiatic 
mysticism. I use European and Asiatic as convenient terms; but 
there have been European thinkers who have belonged to what I 
have called the Asiatic type, and Indian thinkers, such as the great 
Sankara, the main subject of Otto’s book, who, according to him, 
resist the world-renouncing tendency of Indian thought generally. 
This is the most important point that I shall have to deal with in 
this lecture, both on account of its decisive significance in forming 
an estimate of the philosophy of mysticism, and because of the 
strange misunderstanding which has vitiated most books about the 
Neoplatonists. I must return to the subject. Here I will only say 
that by mistranslating Plotinus’s “the One” or “The First Principle” 
hy the word God, and ignoring the whole rich world of supersensuous 
reality which is the spiritual home of the Platonist, they have 
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accused these thinkers of deifying an empty abstraction, and 
hypostatizing the Infinite Not. But this misunderstanding, which is 
inexcusable in the case of Plotinus, seems to me, judging from very 
inadequate knowledge of Indian philosophy, to be really character- 
istic of many of the Hindu thinkers. The sensible world for them is 
pure illusion; it teaches us nothing; and our refuge from it is in an 
undifferentiated Absolute with no qualities. Thus, it seems to me, 
they offer us a journey through the unreal, which can be no real 
journey, and a rest in the eternal which is too much like the sleep 
of death. There is much in Eckhart which seems open to the samp 
criticism, though he does not carry these ideas through consistently. 
But European mysticism generally is free from this error, and I 
hope to show that the mystical theory of knowledge is inconsistent 
with it. 

Among modem writers who have made contributions to the 
philosophy of mysticism I may name Edward Caird, Thomas 
Whittaker, Royce, von Hiigel, Urban, K. E. Kirk, Dom Cuthbert 
Butler, Radhakrishnan and other Indians, de Burgh, Urwick, 
Bergson, and T. H. Hughes. The French Neo-Thomists, such as 
Gilson and Rousselot, are often helpful. 

The word mysticism is so loosely used that I must make it quite 
clear what I do and do not mean by it. I am willing to accept most 
of the following definitions. Westcott, without mentioning the word, 
summarizes exactly what a Platonist believes about the approaches 
to the vision of God. “Religion in its completeness is the harmony 
of philosophy, ethics, and art blended into one by a spiritual Force, 
by a consecration at once personal and absolute. The direction 
of philosophy is theoretic, and its end is the true. The direction of 
ethics is practical, and its end is the good. The direction of art is 
representative, and its end is the beautiful. Religion includes these 
several ends, but adds to them that in which they find their con- 
summation, the holy.” (These last words will at once suggest Otto’s 
book. Das Heilige, writter long after Westcott. I am not in favour 
of making “the holy” a fourth, beside goodness, truth, and beauty. 
The sense of “the numinous” may be evoked by the contemplation 
of any of the three absolute values. Nor am I in favour of postulating 
a sort of sixth sense which the mystics, it has been suggested, possess 
for the apprehension of divine truth. Plotinus was saner when he 
said that we only need a faculty “which all possess, but few use"; 
though we must add that all possess it in very different degrees.) 
Leuba says shortly that mysticism is “an intuitive certainty of 
contact with the supersensible world.” Pileiderer says: "Mysticism 
is the immediate feeling of the unity of the self with God; it is 
nothing, therefore, but the fundamental feeling of religion, the 
religious life at its very heart and centre.” "It appears,” says Pringle 
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Pattison, “in connexion with the endeavour of the human mind to 
grasp the divine essence or the ultimate reality of things, and to 
enjoy the blessedness of actual communion with the highest. The 
first is the philosophic side, the second its religious side. The thought 
that is most intensely present with the mystic is that of a supreme, 
all-pervading, and indwelling Power, in whom all things are one. 
On the practical side, it maintains the possibility of direct inter- 
course with this Being of Beings. God ceases to be an object, and 
becomes an experience.” R. L. Nettleship's words that “true mysti- 
cism is the consciousness that everything, in being what it is, is 
symbolic of something more” emphasizes one side of mysticism, a 
very important side, in my opinion. I cannot accept any definition 
which identifies mysticism with excited or hysterical emotionalism, 
with sublimated eroticism, with visions and revelations, with super- 
natural (dualistically opposed to natural) activities, or, on the 
philosophical side, with irrationalism. I suggest that a generation 
which treats its experience of ghosts with respect ought not to be 
rude about the experience of God. 

I propose to divide my subject into three sections — ontological, 
the doctrine of ultimate reality; epistemological, the doctrine of 
knowledge; and ethical, the chart by which the mystic finds his way 
up the hill of the Lord. 

The common assumption that God is so bound up with the world 
that it is as necessary to Him as He is to it is incompatible with 
mysticism. The Supreme, whether we call it God or with Plotinus 
the One or with Eckhart the Godhead, or with some moderns the 
Absolute, is transcendent. The notion that God is evolving with 
His universe, coming into His own, realizing Himself, or emerging, 
owes its popularity to “the last Western heresy,” the idea that the 
macrocosm is moving towards “one far-off divine event.” There can 
be no process of the Absolute, no progress, and no change. Exhorta- 
tions to take time seriously may be in place when we are dealing 
with history; but to subordinate the Eternal to space and time is 
a fatal error in metaphysics. 

In considering the status of Time and Change in reality, we cannot 
make ourselves independent of natural science. Our astronomers, 
when they are confronted with an impasse, may take refuge in 
Berkeleyan idealism; but this way of escape is illegitimate. We 
cannot begin with stars and atoms, treated as concrete realities, 
and end with mental concepts which have no necessary connexion with 
the phenomenal world on which all science is based. Now, however 
we may define progress, it is quite certain that it is a local, temporary, 
and sporadic phenomenon in some corners of the universe; to erect 
it into a cosmic law is not only fantastic but ridiculous. If anything 
can be pronounced absolutely certain, it is the irrevocable doom of 
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all life on our planet. And if God be involved in the evolution which 
we rashly assume to be an endless movement in one direction, then 
God must die. 

Writers like Edward Caird seem to regard it as self-evident that 
the idea of unilateral activity, transeunt causation, is untenable. 
We are not dealing with physical attraction and repulsion, and I 
can see no difficulty in it. At any rate, if we reject it, all theism goes 
with it. Even thinkers so favourably disposed to Christianity as 
Pringle Pattison never really get beyond pantheism. 

It is quite possible that mystical intuition is the source of ontology. 
In all philosophy we come to a point where we must trust our deepest 
convictions, which are not arrived at by any process of reasoning, 
but must be accepted as fundamental facts. Such, I maintain, are 
the absolute values, Truth, Goodness, and Beauty; and such is the 
conviction that behind the multiple there must be unity, behind 
the changing the immutable, behind the temporal the eternal. 
“ Quod est non fit nec fieri potest," says Eckhart. Bradley accepts the 
dialectic of mysticism when he says, “The relational form implies a 
substantial totality beyond relations and above them. . . . The ideas 
of goodness and of beauty suggest in different ways the same result. 
We gain from them the knowledge of a unity which transcends and 
yet contains every manifold appearance.” 

The Platonists, following an important but perhaps isolated 
statement of Plato himself, place the One, the Absolute, “beyond 
existence.” This expression is not used by the Christian mystics, 
but the difference is really verbal. When Eckhart says, "Deus est 
suum Esse,” he means that God does not have Being, but is His 
own Being. When he says, "Esse est Dens” God is predicated of 
Being, not Being of God. Eckhart, like Plotinus, does not use "God” 
of the Godhead: “God and Godhead are as far apart as heaven and 
earth.” Of the Godhead nothing positive can be affirmed; and though 
Eckhart protests that his method is only "negatio negationis," he 
is certainly in danger of leaving his Supreme Principle void of 
contents. “Do not prate about God,” he says. We must also remember, 
in comparing Eckhart with Plotinus, that “esse" in scholastic 
theology is convertible with " unurn ” and "bonum," and that Plotinus 
warns us of the danger of trying to get beyond the sphere of Nous, 
in which the relation of subject and object still exists. In the kingdom 
of the “One-Many,” subject and object correspond perfectly, and 
are inseparable, but they remain subject and object. “To rise above 
Nous is to fall outside it.” This is one of the pregnant sayings which 
interpreters of Plotinus almost wilfully disregard. When we read 
in Scotus Erigena, "Deus per excellentiam non immerito Nihilutn 
vocaiur” we can understand the need of this warning. 

There are two paths by which the mystic rises to the contemplation 
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of the Absolute, the path of dialectic and the path of experience. 
The God of religion is rather the revelation than the revealer. The 
source of revelation cannot be revealed; the ground of knowledge 
cannot be known. The Monad is not an atomic individual, but the 
unity of a group; "the One is not one of the units which make up 
the number two." We have to postulate an absolute Unity behind 
the duality of the relational form, because we must not reduce either 
Nous or Noeton to dependence on the other. The philosophy of 
mysticism is neither subjective idealism nor crude realism. 

The latest writer on the philosophy of mysticism, Mr. Hughes, is 
wrong in saying that Plotinus exhausts the resources of language 
to assert the personality of the One. The One "does not think;" 1 
he is essentially Will only as being his own cause. But like almost all 
who speculate about the Absolute or the Unknowable, Plotinus tells 
us rather too much about him. His successors were driven by their 
dialectic to postulate some still more ineffable principle beyond the 
One. "No monad or triad," says Dionysius, “can express the all- 
transcending hiddenness of the all-transcending superessentially 
superexisting superdeity." 

In what I have called Asiatic mysticism the denial of all value 
to the things of sense carries with it a blurring of all distinctions. 
" Ontnes creaturae sunt , unum purum nihil** says Eckhart. Thus the 
supra-real and the infra-real are described by the same word. The 
Self, which is supposed to be all-inclusive, is really an empty cate- 
gory. Hegelians are fond of putting in the pillory Pope’s line, “As 
full, as perfect in a hair as heart." If God is equally present in all 
things, He is equally absent in all things. This kind of pantheism 
does not differ very much from atheism, and moral distinctions 
disappear like all others. Hence the antinomianism of much Indian 
thought. The Hindu not only eats and drinks religiously; he sins 
religiously. Sometimes the Asiatic mystic uses language which in 
spite of its superficial subtlety is really meaningless and absurd. 
For instance, Jelaleddin writes: 

I am the mast, the rudder, the steersman and th$ ship; 

I am the coral reef on which it founders. 

This is hardly parodied by Andrew Lang’s: 

I am the batsman and the bat; 

I am the bowler and the ball, 

The umpire, the pavilion cat, 

The roller, pitch, and stumps and all. 

1 This may be established without my emendation (which I consider quite 
certain (in 3.9.3.) dAA 08 voei rd irptbrov IniKeiva 8vxo$ for 08 deot . . . ovtss 
which makes no sense* 
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We cannot know the Infinite, for to know is to limit; but we can 
know the fact of the Infinite, for this is implied in the act of knowing. 
If the fact of limit only implies the indefinite, the act of limiting 
implies the infinite. When we have once committed ourselves, by 
an act of reasonable faith, to the belief that the fully real can be 
fully known, or, in another phrase of Plato's, that he who is filled 
with the most real is most really filled, we can hardly stop short of 
the last step, in which reason comes to rest where all distinctions 
are reconciled. 

Plotinus and the Christian mystics all call the Supreme Principle 
the Good as well as the One. The Good in this connexion is not 
exactly a moral quality. The Good is the supreme object of all desire. 
It is the condition of knowledge, that which makes the world intelli- 
gible. It is the creator and sustainer of all things. The Good may be 
defined as unity as the goal of desire. This desire is said to be 
universal. "All things pray except the Supreme," says Proclus. 
The desire is not only universal but insatiable. "The soul," says 
Plotinus, "is always attaining and always aspiring." "Knowledge 
itself is desire." This is why it cannot be content even with the 
attainment of the Koofios votjtos which is the Platonic heaven. The 
same craving for the infinite, for the felt presence of God Himself, is 
characteristic of all mysticism. 

The dialectic thus leads logically to the point where it must 
abdicate in order to enter "naked," as they said, into the Holy 
of Holies. The word "irrational" is here most inappropriate. The 
reasoning faculty which the Greeks called Xoyiafjidg or hidvoia is 
the activity of the intellect only. But vovs is the whole personality 
unified under its own highest part. The faith which began as an 
experiment, and passed through illuminated understanding, ends as 
an experience. The intellect is in no way false to itself in recognizing 
its own limitations. 

The path of the dialectic proceeds pari passu with inner experi- 
ence. It might be expected on the principles of mysticism, that since 
the human soul is a microcosm, having affinities with every grade 
of reality, there should be something in the soul which, if only in a 
flash, can transcend even life in the spiritual world, and find in itself 
a confirmation of what the dialectic affirms as to the primal source 
of all reality. This confirmation, according to the mystics, is given 
now and then in the indescribable experience of trance or ecstasy. 
That this is a real experience cannot be doubted. It comes in a sudden 
flash; so Plato describes it in his Seventh Letter, and so Augustine 
describes it in almost the same words. While it lasts, all the faculties 
of the mind are suspended; the subject hardly knows whether he is 
in the body or out of the body. He is convinced, when the vision is 
over, that he has been favoured with a real communion with the 
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Highest. He cannot describe it, and it never lasts long. There is a 
curious consensus that about halt an hour is what may be expected. 
The contemplatives have to find room in their scheme for what they 
believe to be the culmination of the divine favours to them; the 
apparent emptiness and formlessness of the vision must be a key to 
its character; and so they connect it with what the dialectic of their 
philosophy tells them about "the One beyond existence." 

It is rash for one who has never experienced anything of the kind 
to hazard an opinion about it. In one sense the vision of God, as we 
may call it, occupies a very small place in philosophic mysticism. 
Plotinus believed himself to have enjoyed the beatific vision four 
times while Porphyry was his disciple; Porphyry himself had it 
once; the later Neoplatonists, instead of cheapening it, came to 
think that it was hardly to be enjoyed in this life. In the philosophic 
Christian mystics, like Eckhart, it is not stressed. In the ascetic 
mystics of the cloister the experience seems to have been tasted 
more often; and instead of being the very rare reward of a long 
course of ardent devotion and earnest contemplation, there was a 
tendency to warn aspirants after saintliness that these supernatural 
favours are often bestowed on beginners as an encouragement, and 
afterwards withdrawn. Among the lesser mystics we have to allow 
a heavy discount for hysteria, self-deception, and even unreality. 
This is fully admitted. St. John of the Cross writes of a certain nun, 
“All this that she says: God spoke to me; I spoke to God; seems 
nonsense. She has only been speaking to herself.” It is safer, I think, 
to put aside the mass of "mystical phenomena” which fill the older 
books, and to study the acknowledged masters of the spiritual life. 
For them, these experiences are allowed to be extremely rare, and 
to be the reward of a long and arduous discipline. By far the greater 
part of recorded divine favours is of interest only to the psychologist, 
and not always even to him. 

And yet we cannot tear out these visions from our scheme. Those 
who record them — I am speaking only of the leaders — are absolutely 
sure that they were genuine; they afforded the most exquisite sense 
of blessedness that can be imagined; and the effects on the character 
were permanent. The only point that may reasonably be doubted 
is whether they were rightly explained as a vision of God as He is 
(this question was hotly debated by the scholastic theologians), or 
of the “One beyond existence” of the Platonists. I am myself inclined 
to think that although progress may be possible within the sphere 
of the spiritual life — the heaven which the Platonists call e«et, 
“yonder,” it is hardly conceivable that the human soul should even 
for a moment escape from the conditions which belong to all finite 
existence. There must be something of the Absolute in us, say the 
Platonists; otherwise we could not see the Absolute. But I think 
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we should be wise to accept Plotinus’s warning, quoted above, 
against trying to “wind ourselves too high," as Keble says. 

. We must be on our guard against confining contemplation and 
ecstasy to the religious life. There are, according to our view, three 
absolute values in which the nature of God is revealed to us. The 
earnest pursuit of anyone of these may give rise to mystical pheno- 
mena. What is called nature-mysticism is an important branch of our 
subject. I will not quote from Wordsworth, the best-known example 
of this temperament. Almost equally well known is Tennyson’s 
account of “a kind of waking trance which I have often had when 
I have been alone. All at once, individuality seemed to dissolve and 
fade away into boundless being, and this not a confused state but 
the clearest of the clear and the surest of the surest, utterly beyond 
words, where death was an almost laughable impossibility, the loss 
of personality seeming no extinction but the only true life.” A third 
admirable example of nature-ecstasy may be found in The Story of 
my Heart, by Richard Jefferies. 

Some philosophers have certainly tasted this kind of rapture. 
Bradley quietly says that “with certain persons the intellectual 
effort to understand the universe is a principal way of experiencing 
the Deity.” And Einstein in an address to an American audience in 
1930 says : “The religious geniuses of all times have been distinguished 
by this cosmic religious sense. ... It seems to me that the most 
important function of art and science is to arouse and keep alive this 
feeling in those who are receptive." 1 Poincare, I believe, went into 
ecstasy over mathematics. 

From the point of view of the philosopher, the weak point in the 
mystical doctrine of the Absolute is the impossibility of explaining 
how the One can produce multiplicity out of itself. This is often 
regarded as fatal to the whole system. Thinkers who belong to this 
school are of course well aware of the difficulty. Plotinus argues that 
the universe would be incomplete unless every possible grade of 
being, from the highest tv the lowest, were represented. But it is 
not clear how the perfect can be completed by the admixture of the 
imperfect. He uses metaphors — that of a full vessel overflowing, and 
that of light, which, as he supposes, is diffused without losing any- 
thing of its energy. At other times he says, “It had to be,” which is 
to give up a problem which can have no solution. The difficulty is 
not confined to this school of thought. It is wisest to admit that we 
know neither how nor why there is a universe. The upward path, 
the return to God, may be traced, and a chart made of the journey. 
Heraclitus says that the road up and the road down are the same. 
But the road down, from the Creator to the creatures, is no business 
of ours, and frankly we know nothing about it. 

1 From T. H. Hughes, The Philosophic Basis of Mysticism, p. 186. 
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Mysticism asserts that the world was created, but not in Time. It 
was not formed by the splitting up of the Absolute into parts, an 
impossible conception, nor is the time-series the course of God's life. 
Eckhart is determined to banish the imagery of Time and Space 
from his conception of the Godhead. God, he admits, "becomes and 
disbecomes''; but this is only an accommodation to our ways of 
thinking in our outward relations. But “Now is the min imum of 
Time. Small though it be, it must go; everything that Time touches 
must go. Here means place. The spot I am standing on is small, but 
it must go before I can see God." “There is no greater obstacle to 
God than Time." 

Accordingly, the Christian doctrine of the creation of the world 
in Time is a great stumbling-block to the philosophic mystic. Some 
had the courage to deny it; others, like St. Thomas Aquinas, say 
that though all the arguments are against it, we must accept it 
because it is revealed truth. How such a fact could be revealed is a 
question which does not trouble him. Creation, but not in Time, 
means logical posteriority or axiological inferiority; and this is all 
that mystical philosophy cares to assert. 

Whittaker says that if the Second Law of Thermodynamics is a 
cosmic law. Neoplatonism as a philosophy is disproved. This law, 
the principle of Carnot as the French call it, tells us that all the 
energy in the universe is being irrevocably dissipated into space in 
the form of radiation, so that the time will come when there will be 
no more life anywhere, and no relics of the universe except some 
aggregations of incombustible “ash." There are very great philo- 
sophical difficulties in this theory. It implies that the universe started 
“with a bang,” as Eddington says, at a point of time which we could 
date if we knew it; it contradicts the mathematical principle that 
every process is theoretically reversible; and it raises the question 
whether there can be such a thing as empty Time, in which nothing 
will ever happen any more. A common-sense objection might say, 
“If the universe is running down like a clock, it must have been 
wound up like a clock. And whatever Power wound it up once may 
presumably wind it up again.” The principle of Carnot is obviously 
fatal to the theory of universal or even human perfectibility, and 
(I should say) to such deification of history as that of Croce. I do 
not think Neoplatonic mysticism takes Time seriously enough to 
be destroyed by any theory of what happened in the past or will 
happen in the future. But the question is very difficult, and the 
astronomers who have discussed it are not, I think, very well 
equipped for metaphysical problems. 

It is a mystical doctrine, to which Plotinus gives great importance, 
that all creativity is the result of contemplation. The One, by contem- 
plating itself, produces the world of spiritual reality, the “intelligible 
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world.” This in turn, the world of vovs-vorjrd, by contemplating 
the One, generates the world of Soul; and Soul, by contemplating 
the Intelligibles, generates the world of phenomena. Each product 
is inferior to its archetype, which it resembles as far it can. Every 
creator then creates, so to speak, with his back turned. This principle 
has a practical importance in social ethics. The motto of the mystic 
is, "See that thou make all things according to the pattern showed 
thee in the mount.” 

Before leaving this section of my subject, I will quote the words 
of J. M. Baldwin’s Thought and Things . 1 “In the highest form of 
contemplation, the strands of the earlier and diverging dualisms 
are merged and fused. In this experience of a fusion which is not a 
mixture, but which issues in a meaning of its own sort and kind, an 
experience whose essential character is just this unity of compre- 
hension, consciousness attains its completest, its most direct, and 
its final comprehension of what reality is and means.” This, we may 
say, is the beatific vision of the philosopher, which comes to him, 
like most discoveries, in a flash. As Augustine says, " Mens mea 
pervenit ad id quod est in ictu trepidantis aspectus.” 

If my subject were Neoplatonism as a mystical philosophy, instead 
of the philosophy of mysticism generally, I should take pleasure in 
proving how very misleading Edward Caird, followed, as he admits, 
by von Hiigel, is in placing what religion calls salvation in the 
transient experience of ecstasy, instead of in the rich and bright 
kingdom of real existence, the intelligible world. But I have vindi- 
cated what I believe to be the truth in my book on the philosophy 
of Plotinus, and I have not much to add to what I said twenty years 
ago. The intelligible world, which I have called the spiritual world, 
having decided that "Spirit” is the least misleading of possible 
translations of vovs, is the heaven of the Platonist. It is the “place” 
or state in which individuality survives without separateness; where 
there are no barriers to complete knowledge of other spirits except 
those which come from differences of nature; where the divine 
Goodness, Wisdom, and Beauty are fully present and active; whose 
perfect fruition is not idle but creative; where, as Plotinus says, 
"Spirit possesses all things at all times simultaneously. It is; it 
knows no past nor future; all things in the spiritual world coexist 
in an eternal Now.” “Eternity is God manifesting His own nature; 
it is Being in its calmness, its self-identity, its permanent life.” 
“Nothing that is can ever perish” (ovhev diroAefrai rw y ovra/v). 

This full, rich, happy life is what “the Soul become Spirit,” "the 
spirit in love,” yearns after and attains. I insist that the greatest of 
the mystics makes this life in the intelligible world the centre of his 
system. But can we deny that many of the mystics, both in Chris- 
1 From T. H. Hughes, op. eit., p. 83. 
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tianity and other religions, have practically adopted another 
philosophy, traces of which we have already found in Eckhart, 
a philosophy which begins by denying all value to the world of 
becoming, which proceeds by peeling the onion, stripping off one 
after another all that gives colour, variety, interest to life in this 
world, and ends by grasping zero and calling it infinity? 

This is an unsympathetic verdict on the negative way, which has 
played so important a part in the history of mysticism. It proceeds, 

I think, from intense concentration of the will upon the goal, which 
is the vision of God, undimmed by mists and veils. Each experience 
is rejected in turn as not good enough. “Neti, neti,” “not this, not 
this,” as the Indians have said. It is not realized, as I have said 
already, that a journey through the unreal is an unreal journey. 
It is not realized that there are degrees of truth and reality, and 
that we must take with us whatever on our upward journey we have 
gained of positive value. 

My acquaintance with Indian mysticism is only slight; but it does 
seem to me that the intelligible world, with its rich contents, simply 
drops out of their scheme. And the intelligible world is not a super- 
numerary physical world, nor a new heaven and earth to be brought 
into being hereafter. It is the world which we know, seen as it really 
is, sub specie aeternitatis. vdvra emavda ooa koI e/ce I; all that is in 
heaven is also on earth. This is one of the pregnant dicta of Plotinus 
which his commentators have entirely failed to notice. 

The theory of reality as constituted by the unity in duality of 
thought and its object is worked out with great subtlety both by 
Plotinus and Proclus. It deserves, I think, more attention than 
either realists or idealists have given to it. But this again belongs 
rather to a study of Neoplatonism than of mysticism generally, and 
I will again refer to my book on Plotinus, where it is explained at 
length. But the theory of knowledge is an essential part of all 
mystical philosophy, and I must try to give some account of it. 

The beatitude, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,” might be called mystical theology in a nutshell. These writers 
are fond of saying that like can only be known by like, or in a favour- 
ite image, “We could not see the sun if there were not something 
sunlike in our eyes.” This law, which is assumed to be self-evident, 
underlies the whole theory and practice of mysticism. The soul is 
the wanderer of the metaphysical world. It has its affinities with 
every grade of being, from the highest to the lowest. It has, as we 
have seen, a mysterious faculty at the apex of its being which is 
capable of entering into relations with the Absolute, or, as the 
Christians said, into immediate relations with God. This was the 
foundation of the curious theory that in every human soul there is 
a something which can never consent to sin. This was called by 
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various names, such as the soul-centre, the spark, or the odd word 
synteresis. Plotinus also had made the highest part of the soul 
impeccable. It was a debated point among. the later members of the 
school whether the soul “comes down” (the spatial metaphor should 
not mislead us) entire, or whether part of it remains “yonder” in 
the spiritual world. The majority of the school differed here from 
Plotinus; for, as Iamblichus asks, “If the will can sin, how is the 
soul impeccable?” It enables Plotinus to take a charitable view of 
sin. "Vice,” he says, "is always human, mixed with something 
contrary to itself.” 

If the soul lost contact completely with the spiritual world, it 
could never rise any higher. The Christian doctrine of grace does 
not contradict this, for grace, or the Holy Spirit, imparts itself, and 
becomes, we may say, part of the personality. The spark, according 
to the bolder mystics, was lighted directly at God’s altar, and was 
actually a divine activity. 

Spiritual progress and knowledge of reality proceed in parallel 
lines. We all make a world after our own likeness. Such as men 
themselves are, such will God appear to them to be. Thus, although 
mysticism is built upon a basis of rationalism, at every step we can 
only see what we deserve to see. The world that we know changes 
for us, just as a landscape changes as we climb a mountain. It seems 
to follow that we have no right to dispute what the mystics tell us 
that they have seen, unless we have been there ourselves and not 
seen it. When we study the record of the discipline to which the 
contemplatives subject themselves, we are not likely to claim that 
we have stood where they have been. 

Psychologists, of course, have been at work upon these experi- 
ences, and have brought in their favourite idea, “the subconscious,” 
or “subliminal self." There is a subconscious life, a storehouse of 
powers, instincts, intuitions, inhibitions, good and bad, which now 
and then come imperfectly into consciousness. But it seems to me 
very misleading to confound this with the inmost sanctuary of the 
soul in which the mystic is convinced that the Holy Spirit has His 
abode. There is nothing respectable about the subconscious as such. 
It is not as foul as Freud makes out, but it is not the seat of what 
is best in us. 

Christian contemplatives, as early as Clement of Alexandria about 
a.d. 200, have divided the course into three sections, purification, 
enlightenment, and unitive love. Clement puts faith in the first place, 
faith being, to use a recent definition, that of Frederic Myers, the 
resolution to stand or fall by the noblest hypothesis. This reasonable 
venture is combined with a determined effort to cleanse the soul of 
all that may impede its upward progress. But it is worth while to 
insist that both Plotinus and some of the Christian mystics reqfibe 
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the aspirant first of all to practise the "civic virtues," those which 
society requires of us. The discharge of this debt must precede even 
the cleansing, chiselling, and polishing of our own statue which 
Plotinus tells us that we must work at. 

The second state, enlightenment, means that we have come to 
realize the existence of new values, to which we were at first blind. 
These values become facts which our philosophy must find room for. 
Then, as Clement says, "Knowledge, as it passes into love, unites 
the known with the known. He who has reached this stage may be 
called equal with the angels." 

It is not suggested that the need of purification and enlightenment 
can ever be outgrown. But there is a real change in the personality. 
Plotinus calls it "the soul becoming vovs ; St. Paul calls it the change 
from the psychic to the pneumatic man. The Christian writers, 
following St. Paul, prefer nvcviia to vovs] but the words are prac- 
tically identical. 

This raises the important question whether the philosophy of 
mysticism leaves room for the idea of personality in God and man. 
“Mysticism, ""says Keyserling, "always ends in an impersonal immor- 
ality." In considering this problem, we must remember that neither 
ancient philosophy nor Christian theology had any word for person- 
ality, nor felt the want of any word. "Hypostasis" and " persona " 
by no means corresponded in meaning, and when these words were 
applied to the "Persons" of the Trinity, neither of them meant 
anything like what we mean by personality. When modem theo- 
logians make personality the centre of their system they are at best 
translating Christian philosophy into an alien dialect. They are 
using a new category which was neither used nor missed by ancient 
thought. For instance, Pringle Pattison says, "Each self is a unique 
existence, which is perfectly impervious to other selves — impervious 
in a fashion of which the impenetrability of matter is a faint analogue." 
Scientifically, the illustration is as unfortunate as the Neoplatonic 
notion that light loses nothing in radiation; but how utterly contrary 
to traditional philosophy is this strange doctrine of impervious 
selves," solida pollentia simplicitateV* Mysticism denies it in toto. 
Lewis Nettleship unconsciously paraphrases Plotinus when he says, 
"Suppose that all human beings felt habitually to each other as they 
now do occasionally to those they love best. So far as we can conceive 
of such a state, it would be one in which there would be no more 
individuals at all, but an universal being in and for another; where 
being took the form of consciousness, it would be the consciousness 
of another which was also oneself — a common consciousness." As 
Plotinus says of the life yonder, "each is all and all is each, and the 
glory is infinite." 

The Christian mystics use extravagant language about the necessity 
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of abolishing the “I ” and “mine.” These are barriers between the 
soul and reality, which must be levelled. If this looks like abolishing 
personality, the answer is that the abstract Ego, a figment, is quite 
different from the full and rich experience to which we hope to 
attain, a unification and concentration which is at the same time 
infinite expansion. The centre remains, but the circumference is 
boundless. " Christus in omnibus totus” is the Christian form of what 
the Neoplatonists say about the undivided voBg. 

The idea of an abstract ego seems to imply three assumptions — 
that there is a sharp line separating subject and object; that the 
subject, thus sundered from the object, remains identical through 
time; and that this impervious entity is in some mysterious way 
both myself and my property. The mystics would deny all three. 
"It is not my soul,” says Eckhart, "which is transformed after the 
likeness of God.” 

In Aldous Huxley's new book, Ends and Means, there is an 
interesting discussion of this subject. Fully agreeing with the words 
of Keyserling which I have just quoted, he says, “Those who take 
the trouble to train themselves in the arduous technique of mysticism 
always end, if they go far enough in their work of recollection and 
meditation, by losing their intuitions of a personal God, and having 
direct experience of a reality that is impersonal.” He goes on to 
argue that the worship of a personal God is a lower kind of religion, 
which generally ends in attributing to the Deity very human passions, 
and which encourages the mawkish sentimentality and emotionality 
which were encouraged in the Counter-Reformation, and from which, 
he thinks. Catholic Christianity has never completely recovered. 
"It has also led to that enormous over- valuation of the individual 
ego, which is so characterisitc of Western popular philosophy." 

I think there is much truth in this. But when an educated Christian 
insists that God is personal, he means mainly that prayer is not a 
soliloquy. Meredith’s saying, “He who rises from his knees a better 
man, his prayer has been granted,” does not quite satisfy us. It is 
also true that only the permanent can change. Impersonal is a 
negative word. Plotinus insists that distinctness is real, though 
separateness is transcended: S«I Zkojotov Ukootov etvai. 

The true mystical doctrine is that each man’s self is determined 
by his prevailing interests. Where our treasure is, there will our heart, 
our self, be also. What we love, that we are. Most of us live on the 
psychic, the intermediate plane; we may rise above this, or fall 
bdow it. Our personality is what we are able to realize of our oppor- 
tunities, which are potentially infinite. The ego or self is not given 
us to start with; we do not yet know ourselves. The mystics speak 
of a strong attraction which the higher exerts upon the lower. We 
are drawn upwards by love and desire for what is above us. The 
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Greeks speak quite confidently of the universal desire to know', it 
would be well if modem ethics made more of this. Platonism speaks 
of the attraction of the beautiful ; this again should not have been 
ignored. The desire for the vision of God, the morally perfect Being, 
has been emphasized by all Christian contemplatives. But the 
prayer of Crashaw, “Leave nothing of myself in me,” is understood 
by all of them. “Personality only exists because we are not pure 
spirits,” says Lotze. It is a question of defining a word. We might 
say with equal truth that pure spirits alone are fully personal, and 
that personality in its ideal perfection exists only in God. 

I pass to another problem. "Mysticism,” says Nettleship, "is the 
belief that everything in being what it is is symbolic of something 
more.” “Every truth,” says Pennington the Quaker, “is shadow 
except the last. But every truth is substance in its own place, though 
it be but a shadow in another place. And the shadow is a true shadow, 
as the substance is a true substance." This has been called nature- 
mysticism; it is as prominent in some mystics as it is absent in 
others. “The invisible things of God,” says St. Paul, rather unex- 
pectedly, from what we should gather of his temperament, “are 
clearly seen, being understood from the things that are made.” The 
philosophical question is whether, as Plato thought, the visible 
world may lead us up to the perception of the divine Forms, or 
whether, as some mystics have held, they are mere hindrances, “the 
corruptible body pressing down the soul.” The truth seems to be 
that all life is sacramental, but in various degrees. The mystic does 
not need “mere forms,” and often rejects cultus and ritual for this 
reason; but to the devout worshipper these are not mere forms. 

It has been said that dogmatic theology is only the intellectual 
presentation of mystical symbols. I do not altogether like this; for 
the subject-matter of dogmatic theology is very largely the pictorial 
imagery which is the natural language of devotion among the 
“ simpliciores." To represent eternal truth under the forms of space 
and time, the universal as the particular, the action of God in the 
world as miracle, is natural and normal in popular religion. But this 
movement is in the opposite direction from mysticism, which always 
views these pictorial presentations of divine truth with impatience, 
and often tries to dispense with them. The well-known couplets of 
Angelus Silesius have all this motive. “Were Christ bom a thousand 
times in Bethlehem, and not in thee, thou are lost eternally.” “Where 
the body dies," says B6hme, “there is heaven and hell. God is there, 
and the devil, each in his own kingdom. The soul needs only to 
enter by the deep door in the centre.” “This pearl of eternity,” says 
William Law, "is the temple of God within thee, where alone thou 
• cans t worship God in spirit and in truth. This adoration in spirit is 
that truth and reality of which outward forms are only the figure 
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for a time.” "Heaven is not a thing without us,” says Whichcote, 
"nor is happiness anything distinct from a true conjunction of the 
mind with God.” It is needless to multiply quotations; this language 
is common to all the mystics. The best of them insist that a symbol 
must have a real resemblance to the thing symbolized. Fanciful and 
"loose types of things through all degrees,” as Wordsworth calls 
them, are no part of true mysticism. 

Necromancy, astrology, alchemy, palmistry, and spiritualism are 
the reproach of mysticism, and have nothing to do with the philo- 
sophy which is our subject. It may be, as the later developments 
of Neoplatonism suggest, that this philosophy is inadequately pro- 
tected against these perversions; but we need not stop to deal with 
either these or with the morbid hallucinations which fill Catholic 
histories of the mystics. 

"It is an accursed evil to a man,” Darwin once wrote, "to become 
so absorbed in any subject as I am in mine.” That great man realized 
what a sacrifice he was making, and we honour him for it. The 
contemplatives of the cloister were even more absorbed in their 
inner conflicts than Darwin was in natural history, and of course 
they suffered for it severely, sometimes even to the peril of their 
reason; we ought to be able to make allowances for the effects on 
the mind of extreme specialization, carried on under the unnatural 
conditions of monasticism. 

This extreme concentration has had an unfortunate effect on the 
ethics of mysticism. I am excused from discussing this subject both 
by limitations of space and by my title, which confined me to the 
philosophy of mysticism. I cannot therefore consider the relation 
of mysticism to asceticism. The Platonic mystic lives in strict train- 
ing; if he does not, he is a dilettante. But he does not maltreat his 
body, which on the contrary he tries to keep fit. The Indian fakir, 
the pillar-saint, the flagellant, are an aberrant type, practically 
extinct in the West. We may leave them to the student of morbid 
psychology. 

It may be said that the desire to torment the body follows logically 
from the dualistic philosophy which connects evil with matter. 
Metaphysical dualism is inconsistent with mystical philosophy, the 
natural tendency of which is to deny any substantiality to evil, 
and even to regard it as an illusion belonging to an imperfect know- 
ledge of a half unreal stage of existence. It is no solution of the prob- 
lem to say that evil is only privatio boni\ the ethical scale of values 
contains minus quantities, which must somehow be acknowledged. 
The doctrine that "matter,” which in Neoplatonism is of course 
immaterial, the phantasmal substratum of all that exists, is somehow 
responsible for evil is not very different from saying that evil has 
no positive being. But in practice "the flesh” was often substituted 
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for "matter," and a kind of subordinate dualism, never countenanced 
by the leaders of the school, attached itself to the popular preaching 
of Platonism. This notion, which took deep root in the East, quite 
apart from mysticism, undoubtedly encouraged the aberrations 
which I have mentioned. But it is no part of our subject. 

The unfortunate effect of the detachment of the cloistered mystics 
from ordinary life is seen in their almost callous indifference to 
public misfortunes and private sorrows. When Plotinus says almost 
contemptuously that if men object to seeing their native towns 
destroyed by an enemy, and their friends and relations killed or led 
into captivity, they ought to learn to fight better, we feel that for 
him the city of which the type is laid up in heaven has severed all 
connexion with Rome and Alexandria, the fortunes of which were 
beginning to arouse grave anxiety among all good citizens. Spinoza, 
we may remember, is equally callous about the wars which were 
devastating Europe in his time. When Jerome describes how the 
widow Paula deserted her orphan children: "On the shore the little 
Toxotius stretched forth his hands in entreaty, while Rufina, now 
grown up, besought her mother to wait till she should be married. 
But Paula's eyes were dry as she turned them heavenwards," we 
feel the disgust which that most unpleasant saint often arouses in 
us. The Blessed Angela of Foligno is not the only saint who congratu- 
lates herself on the deaths of husband and children, "who were a 
great hindrance to my life of devotion." The fact that the love of 
country, and family affection, may be the shortest road up the hill 
of the Lord was hidden from them. But once again, that is not the 
fault of the philosophy. 

Mysticism as a philosophy will not satisfy anti-intellectualists or 
pragmatists or sceptics or agnostics or materialists or those who 
take Time so seriously as to put God inside it. It is a philosophy of 
absolutism, which offers an experimental proof of itself. The proof 
is terribly hard, because it requires the dedication of the whole life 
to an end which is not visible when we begin to climb. Our world 
must change again and again, and we with and in it. The pearl of 
great price is there, and within our reach; but we must give all that 
we have and are to win it. As the Stoic Manilius says: 

Quid caelo dabimus? Quantum est, quo veneat omne? 

lmpendendus homo est, Deus esse ut possit in ipso. 




THE ETHICAL DOCTRINE OF HOBBES 

Professor A. E. TAYLOR 

The moral doctrine of Hobbes, in many ways the most interesting 
of our major British philosophers, is, I think, commonly seen in a 
false perspective which has seriously obscured its real affinities. 
This is, no doubt, largely due to the fact that most modem readers 
begin and end their study of Hobbes’s ethics with the Leviathan, 
a rhetorical and, in many ways, a popular Streitschrift published in 
the very culmination of what looked at the time to be a per manen t 
revolution, and do not pay such attention to the more calmly argued 
statements of the same doctrine contained in the Elements of Law, 
circulated before the outbreak of the Civil War, or the De Cive, 
produced (apart from the explanatory notes appended in the second 
edition of 1646) before the issue of the conflict could have been 
thought to be already decided by “the sword.” As a corrective to 
misunderstandings based on exclusive attention to the Leviathan, 
I shall, in these pages, take my references to Hobbes almost entirely 
from the De Cive, and, for convenience’ sake, I will use the text of 
the English version, Philosophical Rudiments concerning Government 
and Society, printed in 1651 and reproduced in Vol. II of Moles- 
worth's edition of the English Works. (I have remarked a few errors 
in this volume, notably the total perversion of Hobbes’s sense by 
the omission of a whole line of text in XVI, 16, p. 245, of Molesworth. 1 
But with these few exceptions it seems to me a sufficiently faithful 
rendering for my purposes.) 

The impression which the average reader of the Leviathan carries 
away with him might, I think, be fairly summed up thus. (I assume 
that the reader has really read Hobbes’s text, and not merely run 
away with the malicious interpretation suggested by the singular 
essay prefixed to the Clarendon Press edition of it.) The answer to 
the question what ought a good man to do? is the simple one that 
he ought to obey the political “sovereign” without asking any 

1 In the original Latin text of the sentence Hobbes says, as we should 
expect him to say in the course of an attempt to prove that the supreme 
power, both spiritual and temporal, was possessed, in the days of the Israelite 
and Jewish monarchies, by the kings, that the priests could only do rightfully 
what God commanded them, whereas the king had rightfully all the power 
over every man which that man had over himself (sacerdos id tantum iure 
poterat quod Deus iuberet, rex autem iure poterat quidquid poterat iure 
unusquisque in se). In Molesworth’s edition this is represented by the sense- 
destroying statement that "the priest could do rightly whatsoever every 
man could rightly do himself.” 
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questions or making any difficulties, and the reason why he ought 
to do this is equally simple. It can be shown, if not to demonstra- 
tion, yet with overwhelming probability, that he stands personally 
to lose by doing anything else, and the object of every man's 
desire is “always some good to himself." It is my personal interest 
that the miseries of anarchy should be prevented; by disobeying 
the civil law in any particular, I am, so far, contributing to the 
recurrence of anarchy; ergo , it is always to my interest to conform 
to the law. And to say that this is to my interest is equivalent to 
saying that it is my duty; my duty, in fact, means my personal 
interest, calmly understood. That this should be popularly accepted 
as an adequate account of Hobbes's teaching about morality may 
be partly explained by historical causes. When Butler set himself 
to expose the fallacies of the “selfish" psychology of human action, 
he found admirable examples of them in some of Hobbes's analyses 
of the “passions," and he did the work of refutation so thoroughly 
that he has perhaps made the notion that there is nothing in Hobbes 
but this “selfish psychology" (a charge which he himself is careful 
never to make) current from his day to our own. Partly also I think 
Hobbes himself must be held unintentionally responsible for the 
result. The Leviathan is far the most readable and amusing of his 
works, and it was written in a time of revolution and unsettlement 
as a persuasive to cessation from fruitless civil strife. For its im- 
mediate purpose, as an exhortation to peace, it was right and proper 
that the author should develop the contention that peace is the 
real interest of his fellow-countrymen as persuasively as he could; 
it is not surprising, therefore, that it attains such dimensions in 
his book as to give the impression that it is really all, or almost all, 
that he has to say. 

And yet it is not all, nor nearly all. There are really two distinct 
questions before Hobbes, the question why I ought to behave as a 
good citizen, and the question what inducement can be given me 
to do so if my knowledge of the obligation to do so is not in itself 
sufficiently effective. According to his repeated declarations, it is 
a certain fact of psychology that I shall violate the law and break 
the peace if I believe that I stand to gain by doing so 1 Hence the 

1 Thus (De Cive, V, i): “It is of itself manifest that the actions of men 
proceed from the will, and the will from hope and fear, in so much as when 
they shall see a greater good or less evil likely to happen to them by the 
breach than observation of the laws, they will wittingly violate them.” Hence 
Hobbes goes on to maintain that the moral guilt of offences into which subjects 
are led by the insufficiency of the penalties provided for them falls not in the 
subject but on the sovereign. “If, therefore, the legislator doth set a less penalty 
on a crime, than will make our fear more considerable with us than our lust, that 
excess of lust above the fear of punishment, whereby sin is committed, is to be 
attributed to the legislator, that is to say, to the supreme” (De Cive , XIII, 16). 
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importance for him of arguing that I never really stand to gain by 
such conduct, since the recurrence of the state of "war of every 
man against every man” is a disadvantage to me which cannot be 
offset by any compensating advantage. But the Hobbian answer to 
the other question, why I ought, or am obliged, to be a good citizen 
is quite different; it is, quite explicitly that I have, expressly or 
tacitly, pledged my word to be one, and to violate my word, to refuse 
to "perform my covenant as made,” is iniquity, malum in se. 1 
Hobbes's ethical doctrine proper, disengaged from an egoistic 
psychology with which it has no logically necessary connection, is 
a very strict deontology, curiously suggestive, though with interest- 
ing differences, of some of the characteristic theses of Kant. 

This comes out particularly strikingly in the passage in De Cive 
(III, 5), where Hobbes is explaining the difference between the 
justice of an act and the justice of a person. A just act is "what is 
done in accord with right,” but a man who does acts which are in 
accord with right is not eo ipso a just man . "When the words are 
applied to persons, to be just signifies to be delighted in just dealing, 
to study how to do righteousness, or to endeavour in all things to 
do that which is just; and to be unjust is to neglect righteous dealing, 
or to think it is to be measured not according to my contract, but 
some present benefit. . . . That man is to be accounted just, who 
doth just things because the law commands it, in just things only 
by reason of his infirmity; and he is properly said to be injust, 
who doth righteousness for fear of the punishment annexed unto 

1 When he is speaking strictly, Hobbes makes a distinction between 
injustice and iniquity, though the distinction is not always carefully kept up 
(less carefully, I think, in De Cive than in Leviathan). Injustice, in the strictest 
sense of the word, is possible only in the “civil" state, since it is by definition 
disregard of the commands of the lawful sovereign. Iniquity, which can 
exist in “the state of nature," or in the conduct of the sovereign, who, since 
he is not subject to his own commands, cannot be guilty of injustice proper, 
is violation of the “natural law," which is also, according to Hobbes's repeated 
explanations, the moral law. But since my obligation to obey the sovereign 
is based on the assumption that by living under his protection I have expressly 
or tacitly “covenanted" with all my neighbours to accept his commands as 
the rule of life, and Ihc obligation to observe a "covenant” is thus antecedent 
to the institution of civil society, the moral guilt of “injustice" arises from 
the fact that all injustice is also iniquity , and therefore breach of the moral 
law, though not all iniquity is “injustice." Even in the “state of nature" to 
which, according to the Leviathan , it is “consequent" that no act can be 
just or unjust, wanton violation of a promise could be iniquitous. (It is true 
that since, according to Hobbes's psychology, a man inevitably acts to secure 
what he believes to be his own greatest good, really wanton promise-breaking 
could never occur. The promise-breaker would always be acting from the 
“reasonable" motive that he hoped to secure more good by breaking his 
word than by keeping it.) 
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the law, and unrighteousness by reason of the iniquity of his mind.” 1 

This is precisely Kant's distinction between action done merely 
in accord with law and action done from law, with the characteristic 
difference that Hobbes is trying to reduce the law from which the 
virtuous man acts to the single law that a promise once duly fulfilled 
must be kept, and Hobbes is laying himself open to the very same 
line of argument which has, fairly or unfairly, been used against 
Kant, that a "good will” which wills nothing but this conformity 
to laws because it is law, is formal and empty. 

Indeed, Hobbes actually goes as far as to anticipate Kant's 
attempt to reduce all really wrong willing to the irrational attempt 
to will both sides of a contradiction at once. Thus we read (De Cive, 
III, 3, and the argument is equally used in other expositions of his 
theory) "There is some likeness between that which in the common 
course of life we call injury , and that which in the schools is usually 
called absurd. For even as he who by arguments is driven to 
deny the assertion which he first maintained, is said to be brought 
to an absurdity; in like manner, he who through weakness of mind 
does or omits that which before he had by contract promised not 
to do or omit, commits an injury, and falls into no less contradiction 
than he who in the schools is reduced to an absurdity. For by 
contracting for some future action, he wills it done; by not doing 
it, he wills it not done ; which is to will a thing done and not done 
at the same time, which is a contradiction. An injury therefore is 
a kind of absurdity in conversation, as an absurdity is a kind of 
injury in disputation.” "There is in every breach of covenant a 
contradiction properly so called; for he that covenanteth, willeth 
to do, or omit, in the time to come; and he that doth any action, 
willeth it in the present, which is part of the future time, contained 
in the covenant; and therefore he that violateth a covenant, willeth 
the doing and the not doing of the same thing, at the same time; 
which is a plain contradiction. And so injury is an absurdity of 
conversation, as absurdity is a kind of injury in disputation.” 
The thought here is at bottom the same as Kant's, but for the 
differences that (i) Hobbes, for his own reasons, reduces all "injury” 
to the violation of an express or implied promise; (2) and he has not, 
like Kant, thought of the "universalizing of a maxim” as a criterion 
of its freedom from contradiction. But the really important point 
is that Hobbes agrees with Kant on the "imperative” character 
of the moral law, exactly as he also agrees with him in the assertion 
that it is the law of "right reason.” 

1 Cf. De Cive , IV, 21. 11 Although a man should order all his actions so 
jnuch as belongs to external obedience just as the law commands, but not 
'or the law's sake, but by reason of some punishment annexed to it, or out 
of vain glory; yet he is unjust.” 
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Hobbes's recognition of the imperativeness of the natural, which 
is also the moral law, is obscured for a hasty reader by the fact that 
he also repeatedly describes the contents of that law as "theorems" 
discovered by our reason, like the theorems of mathematics, and 
even goes so far as to say that these theorems only become laws 
proper in civil society. 

Thus (De Cive , III, 33) "those which we call the laws of nature 
(since they are nothing else but certain conclusions, understood by 
reason, of things to be done and omitted; but a law, to speak properly 
and accurately, is the speech of him who by right commands some- 
what to others to be done or omitted) are, not in propriety of speech 
laws, as they proceed from nature. Yet, as they are delivered by 
God in holy Scriptures . . . they are most properly called by the 
name of laws"; again (. Leviathan , XV), "these Dictates of Reason, 
men use to call by the name of Lawes, but improperly: for they are 
but Conclusions, or Theoremes concerning what conduceth to the 
conservation and defence of themselves; whereas Law, properly, 
is the word of him, that by right hath command over others. But 
yet if we consider the same theoremes, as delivered in the word of 
God, that by right commandeth all things; then are they properly 
called Lawes." So in the Elements of Law (XV, 2), the "precepts of 
Natural Law" are said simply to be "those which declare unto us 
the ways of peace, where the same may be obtained, and of defence 
where it may not," without any reference to an imperative character, 
though we read later in the same work (XVIII, 1) that they are 
"also divine laws in respect of the author thereof, God Almighty." 
One might, at first, be disposed to understand these deliverances 
to mean that in themselves the "laws of nature" are mere proposi- 
tions indicative about the means which are commonly found to be 
most conducive to a peaceful existence, and that their imperative 
character as laws, in the proper sense of the word, is entirely 
secondary; it only arises in a civil society when the sovereign has 
bestowed it upon them, and reinforced it with penal "sanctions." 
Thus outside a civil society with penalties for breach of contract, 
the "law" that "men perform their covenants" would mean merely 
the proposition that in the vast majority of cases, perhaps in all, 
a man will find that it pays him better to keep his word than it 
would do to break it; in civil society,* so far as regards contracts of 
which the law takes cognizance, this statement of fact is converted 
into an imperative by the sovereign who imports the "thou shalt” 
into it by making covenant-breaking actionable in his courts. And 
this is, I believe, how Hobbes has commonly been understood by 
most of his readers. 

But there are, as it seems to me, insuperable difficulties in the 
way of such an interpretation. 
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(i) It is to be observed that from the first, and even when he is 
speaking of the condition of things in his imaginary “state of 
nature," Hobbes always describes the items of the natural law as 
dictamina, or dictates, never as consilia, or pieces of advice, and 
the very use of this language implies their imperative character. 
("Dictates,” as the inhabitants of many European countries are 
finding out to their cost to-day, are something very different from 
counsels or recommendations.) So, too, Hobbes regularly says of 
his natural law that it is a "theorem" which forbids certain actions, 
and uses imperative or quasi-imperative language in his fo rmulation 
of them. Thus (De Cive, II, i) the law of nature is defined as "the 
dictate of right reason, conversant about those things which are 
either to be done or omitted (dictamen rectae rationis circa ea, quae 
agenda vel omittenda sunt) for the constant preservation of life 
and members, as much as in us lies." "A Law of Nature ( Leviathan , 
XIV) is a Precept, or generall Rule, found out by Reason, by which 
a man is forbidden to do, that, which is destructive of his life, or 
taketh away the means of preserving the same; and to omit that, 
by which he thinketh it may be best preserved.” And (ibid.) the 
“Fundamentall Law of Nature” is that "by which men are com- 
manded to endeavour Peace." The imperative character of the law 
is thus inseparable from it. Even in the “state of nature” the 
"fundamental law” is not "men cling to life and are reluctant to 
leave it"; but "I am to do what will, so far as I can see, preserve my 
life, and I am not to do what I judge will imperil it.” (Suicide would 
apparently be wholly excluded, even amid all the miseries of the 
“natural state.”) 

It is in strict accordance with this recognition of the imperativeness 
of the law that Hobbes always lays it down that obligation is not 
created by the sovereign when he issues his orders backed by threats 
of penalties. The moral obligation to obey the natural law is ante- 
cedent to the existence of the legislator and the civil society; even 
in the "state of nature” the law obliges "in foro intemo,” though 
not, as Hobbes is careful to add, always "in foro extemo.” This is 
not a mere idle playing with words. Hobbes could have conveyed his 
meaning more unambiguously perhaps, if he had laid more stress 
on the point that the fundamental law of nature and morals, as he 
conceives it, is a law of reciprocal obligation: what it commands is 
peace with him who is willing also to be at peace with me, "that 
peace is to be sought after, where it may be found," "that every 
roan ought to endeavour Peace, as farre as he has hope of obtaining 
it.” The caveat that the “Laws of nature oblige in foro interno . . . 
but in foro extemo, that is, to the putting them in act, not alwayes” 
is, after all, only meant to remind us that the obligations of these 
laws are reciprocal, and that where there is no common power to 
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act as protector, a man has to judge for himself whether his desire 
for peace with me is reciprocated on my part. It has also a fuller 
implication, which Hobbes's unfriends have not always been fair 
enough to keep in mind. Whereas the civil law can only be infring e 
by overt acts or words, the moral law is violated by an improper 
thought or purpose. "Whatsoever Lawes bind in foro interno may 
be broken, not onely by a fact contrary to the Law, but also by 
a fact according to it, in case men think it contrary. For though 
the Action in this case, be according to the Law; yet his Purpose 
was against the Law, which where the Obligation is in foro interno 
is a breach.” ( Leviathan , XV). "The laws which oblige conscience, 
may be broken by an act not only contrary to them, but also 
agreeable with them; if so be that he who does it, be of another 
opinion. For though the act itself be answerable to the laws, yet 
his conscience is against them (De Cive, III, 28, 7)." 

Hobbes is thus quite consistent with himself in maintaining that 
the natural law — unlike the civil — is "immutable and eternal ; what 
they [the ‘laws of nature’] forbid, can never be lawful, what they 
command can never be unlawful. For pride, ingratitude, breach of 
contracts (or injury), inhumanity, contumely will never be lawful, 
nor the contrary virtues to these ever unlawful, as we take them 
for dispositions of the mind, that is, as they are considered in the 
court of conscience, where only they oblige and are laws” (De 
Cive, III, 29). 

(The meaning of the last clause is only that an outward act which 
would otherwise have been an exhibition of pride, or a breach of 
contract, and therefore contrary to the moral law, may acquire a 
different character, at a particular place and time, owing to the 
dispositions of the civil law. Thus to exact marks of respect which 
it would be pride in a private man to demand, may be a proper 
proceeding on the part of an ambassador or a judge who has the 
dignity of his sovereign and his sovereign’s courts of justice to main- 
tain, and is consistent with the most perfect personal modesty. 
To desist from fulfilling a contract which the law-courts have pro- 
nounced illegal and forbidden me to fulfil is not to show myself a 
promise-breaker and a man of bad faith, but to prove myself a good 
citizen; it is my duty as executor under a friend’s will not to pay 
legacies which the law has declared invalid, and so on.) 

To do full justice to Hobbes we have to remember that the private 
man in the civil state has other obligations besides that of "keeping 
his covenant” by obeying all the commands and prohibitions of the 
civil law. There is a large range of action in respect to which the 
"sovereign” has not laid down any specific commands, and here, 
Hobbes holds, I am obliged by the natural law to exhibit the 
"equity” which he sums up in the traditional maxim not to do to 
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another what I am unwilling to have done to myself. “Justice" is 
not the whole of that to which a citizen is obliged only, and quite 
naturally, in view of the political disorders of the reign of Charles I 
and the Commonwealth, the practical importance of obedience to 
constituted authority is so great in Hobbes's eyes that it becomes 
his predominant theme; it is easy to forget that he equally teaches 
that we are under an “eternal obligation" to practise an equity 
which demands mercy, benevolence, gratitude, and to practise it 
because the law demands it. 

Since all obligation, including the obligation to honour my 
“covenant" by strict obedience to the sovereign, is thus derived by 
Hobbes from a “natural law" which is the “dictate of reason,” he 
really escapes from the charge brought against him by Cudworth 
of making moral distinctions the creation of “meer will." It is true 
that, according to him, there is one distinction which the sovereign 
does make by his “meer will," that between just and unjust , unjust 
meaning by definition what the civil law forbids, and just what it 
permits. But the sovereign does not in this fashion make the ante- 
cedent and more important distinction between equity and iniquity ; 
his will does not create the iniquity of refusing him the obedience 
we have promised. And the declaration that he does create the 
distinction between justice and injustice is, in exposition, so whittled 
down that it loses a great deal of its apparent sting. Thus we learn 
that the sovereign does nothing to create the obligation to keep a 
“covenant" ; all that he really does is to decree that the performance 
of certain “covenants" is illegal, and to prescribe the precise forms 
of declaration of our intentions which his courts will regard as 
constituting a contract. So, we are told, he does not make adultery 
wrong; it was wrong antecedently by the “natural law"; he merely 
decides “what copulations" are to be regarded as adulterous. 1 I 
suppose this means that in any case, independently of the authority 
of any civil law, we could lay it down that sexual connections which 
are incompatible with the existence of a civilized community are 
wrong and should be forbidden; but I should be taking too much 
upon me if I presumed on my own authority to say just what 
sexual unions are so incompatible; if I am a loyal citizen, I shall 
regard that as settled for me by the civil law. The law may, of 
course, make a mistake, exactly as Hobbes himself says, one monarch 

1 E.g. De Cive, XIV, io. “For though the law of nature forbid theft, 
adultery, etc.; yet if the civil law command us to invade anything, that 
invasion is not theft, adultery, etc. For when the Lacedaemonians of old 
permitted their youths, by a certain law, to take away other men's goods, they 
commanded that these goods should not be accounted other men's, but their 
own who took them; and therefore such surreptions were no thefts. In like 
manner, copulations of heathen sexes, according to their laws, were lawful 

marriages." 
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may 'wage an iniquitous war against another. But, as he argues 
with reference to that illustration, the iniquity of the war is not the 
guilt of the subject who is commanded to bear arms in it ; his business 
as 1 a .good subject is simply to obey the command of his own 
sovereign, to whom he has "covenanted" to be loyal, and must 
therefore obey, if he is not to break the command of the natural 
law that "covenants" are to be kept. He has thus discharged his 
own conscience; if the command were iniquitous, the inquity con- 
cerns only the sovereign who gave it, and he, according to Hobbes, 
will have to answer for it to God; if the subject had broken his 
"covenant" to obey his lawful sovereign on the strength of his 
personal belief that the command given him was iniquitous, the 
iniquity of the disobedience would have been with him. This is, of 
course, just the familiar doctrine, "Theirs not to reason why; Theirs 
but to do and die," a principle which perhaps few of us would 
care to apply as unrestrictedly as Hobbes does, but without some 
recognition of which all transaction of concerted human business 
would become impossible . 1 

It must be remembered, however, that this unqualified submission 
to the sovereign is regarded by Hobbes not as a mere counsel of 
safety, but as a strict moral obligation, and that the obligation is 
imported into it from the "eternal" natural law that faith once 
given is to be kept, which is antecedent to the creation of political 
society. His view is not that in civilized societies the natural (or 
moral) law has been superseded by another, but that, in virtue of 
his theory of civil society as created by a "covenant" of every 
member with every other to recognize the sovereign's commands 
as the rule of life, even when I disapprove of some particular com- 
mand, I am strictly bound by a "prior obligation," which I cannot 
violate without bad faith, to comply with it, exactly as a judge is 

1 De Cive , XII, 3. “Whatsoever any man doeth against his conscience, is 
a sin; for he who doth so, contemns the law. But we must distinguish. That 
is my sin indeed, which committing I do believe to be my sin; but what I 
believe to be another man’s sin, I may sometimes do without any sin of mine. 
For if I be commanded to do that which is a sin in him who commands me, 
if I do it, and he that commands me be by right lord over me, I sin not. . . • 
They who observe not this distinction, will fall into a necessity of sinning, 
as oft as anything is commanded them which either is, or seems to be unlawful 
to them; for if they obey, they sin against their conscience; and if they obey 
not, against right. . . . For by our taking upon us to judge of good and 
evil , we are the occasion that as well our otedience, as our disobedience, 
becomes sin unto us." Clearly Hobbes would have been on the side of those 
who have regarded Sophocles’s Antigone as simply criminal in her defiance 
of Creon. The doctrine, in its unqualified form, may have its dangers, bu 
in the middle of the seventeenth century many "subjects" needed the warning 
that the commands of a lawful authority are not to be disobeyed whenever 
they do not approve themselves to the private judgment of a subordinate. 
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bound by his office to give sentence in accord with the law, even 
when he personally thinks the existing law a bad one. 

If we grant Hobbes's assumptions about the dependence of civil 
society on the “covenant,” and the character of the "covenant ” 
itself, the duty of obeying the civil law, even where I personally 
think it to be iniquitous, follows as part of a consistent deontology. 

It is not a logical necessity of the system that we should also accept 
his egoistic moral psychology. Even if we reject this psychology 
in toto, so long as we grant the premises that civil society rests upon 
a "covenant” to obey whatever shall be enacted as the "law of the 
land,” and that breach of covenant is always a violation of duty, 
the conclusion he wishes to draw will follow, viz., that I am only 
free to be guided by my personal opinion as to what is equity when 
the civil law has seen fit to leave me free. 

(2) The strictly deontological character of Hobbes's thought 
comes out equally in the doctrine, essential to his argument, that 
the civil sovereign himself, who obviously cannot be subject to the 
jurisdiction of his own courts, but has been, in Hobbian language, 
"authorized” in advance to command and forbid at his own dis- 
cretion, is just as much under a rigid law of moral obligation as his 
subjects. He is obliged to equity, the strict observance of the natural 
(or moral) law, which means, in effect, that he is bound to command 
and forbid always with a view to the good of the community (and, 
therefore, as Hobbes is careful to explain, to the practice of just 
judgment, humanity, mercy, and benevolence). And Hobbes's 
professed doctrine is that though no human court can take cog- 
nizance of the sovereign's shortcomings in this matter, he has always 
to reckon with the account he will yet have to render to God, who is 
no accepter of persons. A hasty reader of the Leviathan (though he 
would be a hasty one) may come away with the impression that 
Hobbes’s sovereign has extensive rights, but nothing to speak of in 
the way of corresponding duties. The impression should be corrected 
by a perusal of De Cive } XIII, Concerning the Duties of those who 
hear Rule , a chapter of which I would particularly recommend the 
concluding sections (15-17), which deal with the way in which 
this duty is violated by "princes" who unduly restrain the "harmless 
liberty” of the subject by a multiplicity of superfluous laws, allow 
law to be stultified by the imposition of inadequate penalties or 
made odious by the infliction of unnecessary severities, or poison 
its administration by conniving at the corruption of judges by bribes 
and presents. All such misconduct on the part of "princes" is con- 
stantly described by Hobbes as iniquity and sin. 

Now since Hobbes also attempts to reduce all iniquity in the end to 
breach of an express or implied contract, and since he also, as we all 
know, makes it so capital a point that the parties to the original con- 
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tract by which civil society was created are not the "sovereign” and 
the "subject” (who only come into existence in virtue of the contract 
itself),.but the individual items of a “dissolute multitude” which is not 
yet a society and has no legal personality, we might find a difficulty 
here. If the original contract, which must not be broken, imposed 
no conditions of any kind upon the future sovereign’s arbitrary 
exercise of the power to command and forbid, how can he be said 
to be : guilty of iniquity if he chooses to issue a host of grandmotherly 
commands, to enforce them savagely, or to neglect enforcing them, 
or if he winks at the bribery of his judges? He never covenanted 
with his subjects that he would not do these things; if he does 
them, then, he breaks no “covenant,” and cannot be iniquitous, 
if iniquity and breach of contract are the same thing. Hence it is 
not unnatural that Hobbes should have been suspected of meaning 
no more by all his talk about the “duties” of sovereigns than that a 
sovereign who acts in the ways he condemns is likely to draw un- 
pleasant consequences on himself. Yet it is, I think, impossible not 
to feel that Hobbes is writing in earnest all through the chapter of 
the De Cive which deals with the duties of “them who bear n£e,” 
he does mean that in observing the rules he lays down, rulers are 
only discharging a debitum, and Hobbes would have been the first 
to insist that a man cannot properly be said to owe a debt to himself. 
It must be remembered that he is always very careful to insist 
that in ruling with a single eye to the public good, the sovereign is 
doing what he is obliged to do by the “natural law,” and that, in his 
terminology, there is an essential difference between following a 
counsel and obeying a law. "Counsel is a precept, in which the reason 
of my obeying it is taken from the thing itself which is advised ; but 
command is a precept, in which the cause of my obedience depends 
on the will of the commander. For it is not properly said that 
thus I will and thus I command, except the will stand for a reason. 
Now when obedience is yielded to the laws, not for the thing itself, 
but by reason of the adviser’s will, the law is not a counsel but a 
command, and is defined thus: law is the command of the person, 
whether man or court, whose precept contains in it the reason of obedience. 

. . . Law belongs to him who hath power over those whom he adviseth; 
counsel to them who have no power. To follow what is prescribed by 
law, is duty, what by counsel is free-will ” ( De Cive, XIV, i). H 
Hobbes had meant, then, that the sovereign who does the various 
things which he condemns in a sovereign is acting in an ill-advised 
way, doing what he is likely hereafter to be sorry for, and nothing 
more, he ought, according to his own definitions, to have called the 
"precepts” of De Cive, XIII, simply counsels, not duties. If t* 1 ® 
ruler can be said to have duties at all, he must be himself subjec 
to a law that is to the command of some “persons whose precep 
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contains in it* the reason of obedience.” (Here, again, we may remark 
an anticipation of Kant, though with a difference. Hobbes means 
to say that a “counsel” is exactly what Kant calls an analytic 
imperative; it takes the form "do this, if (or since) you desire that, 
to which this is required as a means.” But a dutiful act is one of 
obedience to a law for which obedience the motive is just that the 
law is law, is, in fact, in the Kantian not very well-chosen phrase, 
a synthetic imperative.) If Hobbes is to be regarded as consistent 
with himself we must explain how, on his theory, the sovereign 
can be guilty of breach of faith, and how this breach of faith can 
be the violation of a command which is the command of a person 
(in the Hobbian sense), and "contains in it the reason of obedience.” 

Now as to the first point, there is something to be considered on 
which Hobbes himself has hardly laid all the stress he should have 
done. The sovereign, according to him, is created by a voluntary 
transference to him of what, in the “state of nature,” had been the 
personal right of each of his future subjects. What each of us trans- 
ferred,^ the sovereign by this transaction was the right to prescribe 
at his discretion what we should do and omit. But the purpose of 
this transference was the promotion of the safety and commodious 
living of each of us. We did not renounce our claim to this when 
we renounced our claim to judge of our own discretion how it may 
be attained. And though the "renunciation” was made not by a 
contract between the sovereign "of the one part” and the “people” of 
th^ other part, but by one between each individual man and every 
otKiV, in which the sovereign is a beneficiary, but not a party, 
Hobbes is quite clear on the point that to make the transaction 
compete there must be an acceptance of the proposed transfer of 
rights by the beneficiary. “In the conveyance of right, the will 
is requisite not only of him that conveys, but of him also that 
accepts it. If either be wanting, the right remains" (De Cive, II, 5). 
Hence, though Hobbes does not say much on the point, there is 
a bargain to which the sovereign is a party in the constitution of 
civil society. He is not a party to the bargain, of which Hobbes 
speaks in particular, between you and me to divest ourselves of 
most of our "natural right,” he alone has divested himself of none 
of it. But, as the beneficiary under the bargain, to whom the “rights” 
you and I lay down are transferred, he accepts the transfer, and in 
accepting it must be supposed to understand and accept the provision 
that the powers transferred to him are to be exercised for the 
preservation and commodity of all of us. This does not affect the 
conclusion Hobbes is most anxious to establish, that you and I 
cannot equitably cashier the sovereign or call him to account, since 
we are supposed to have agreed together to authorize beforehand 
whatever commands the sovereign may, in his arbitrary discretion, 
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think good to give. We may not rebel because we think that what 
he commands is not conducive to the ends for which the transfer 
of right was made, since we expressly agreed that he was to be the 
judge of what is so conducive. But it is enough to show that there 
really is a bargain, to which the sovereign is a party by his acceptance 
of the sovereignty, that the transferred rights shall be exclusively 
used in the ways which the sovereign honestly believes to further 
the end aimed at in the transference, and this is enough to explain 
why, even on the assumption that all “iniquity” can be reduced to 
breach of contract — an assumption which Hobbes can hardly be 
said to carry through with complete success — the sovereign can be 
said to be capable of "iniquity,” to be bound by the natural law, 
and to have a variety of exacting duties. By accepting the sovereignty 
he has virtually contracted, not indeed to submit his commands to 
the judgment of any council or body of ministers, but to use them 
only as he, in his conscience, deems to be for the common safety 
and welfare. Hence iniquity on his part, too, though not an oifence 
of which any court can take cognizance, could be brought, at a 
pinch, without any departure from the main lines of Hobbes’s 
thought, under the head of breach of the great law that "men 
perform their covenants once made.” 

(3) There still remains a further point for consideration. Sovereigns, 
we are told, have duties; a duty means "following what is prescribed 
by law,” and a law is “the command of the person . . . whose precept 
contains in it the reason of obedience.” 

If the fulfilling of the law of nature is a duty in the sovereign, it 
follows that the law of nature is a command, and a command the 
reason for obedience whereto is that it is the precept of a "person” 
with the right to command. What "person,” then, is this, whose 
commands are binding on princes because they are his commands? 
Not the "natural person" of any man, since Hobbes denies the 
existence of any universal monarch of the earth; not a "court” 
composed of many "natural persons,” since there is no such "court” 
with jurisdiction over the independent princes of the world. I can 
only make Hobbes’s statements consistent with one another by 
supposing that he meant quite seriously what he so often says, 
that the "natural law” is the command of God, and to be obeyed 
because it is God's command. Its clauses are "theorems,” because 
they are discoverable by the unaided use of clear and rational 
thinking. But if they are also commands, then on Hobbes’s prin- 
ciples they are commands laid by one will upon another; no man, as 
Hobbes puts it, can oblige himself, because, being at once obliger and 
obliged, he could equally release himself at will from his obligation. 
“It were merely in vain for a man to be obliged to himself, because 
he can release himself at his own pleasure, and he that can do t is 
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is already actually free” (De Cive t VI, 14). “No man can be obliged 
except it be to another” (ibid., XII, 4). It would seem to follow that 
the rules of natural “equity” cannot be commands, or laws, and 
therefore compliance with them a duty, so long as we know no more 
about them than that they are conclusions rightly collected by 
reason. To recognize them as laws, we must also know that they 
are the commands of God, and since Hobbes teaches that a law 
which binds in foro interno is not really complied with unless there 
was a formal intention to obey it as law, we do not really fulfil the 
demands of equity unless we obey the divine command as such, 
because it is a divine command. 

On the question how we know that the “theorems” which figure 
in Hobbes’s text are commands of God, the answer seems to me to 
vary from one exposition to another. From a passage already 
quoted from the Elements of Law it would look as though the 
“theorems” obtain this fuller character of being divine laws from 
their being laid down as commands in Scripture. If that is so, it 
should consistently be added that they are not laws, but remain 
simply true “theorems” everywhere outside the “kingdom of God 
by covenant,” i.e. that they are only laws to the Jews and Christians 
who recognize the authority of the Scriptures to which Hobbes 
appeals. Yet in De Cive , XV, 4-5, we meet another different theory. 
There we are told that God has a two-fold kingdom, “ natural , in 
which he reigns by the dictates of right reason; and which is universal 
over all who acknowledge the divine power by reason of that rational 
nature which is common to all,” and “ prophetical , in which he rules 
also by the word of prophecy, which is peculiar, because he hath 
not given positive laws to all men, but to his peculiar people and 
some certain men elected by him.” It is then added that in the 
natural kingdom God's right to rule is founded solely on his irresistible 
power ” (whereas in the prophetical kingdom, as is explained in detail 
in the sections of De Cive and Leviathan devoted to the subject of 
religion, God's sovereignty over the “elected” rests on a covenant). 
It seems to follow that according to this version of the doctrine, 
the natural law is a law (and not merely a collection of true theorems) 
for all men except atheists (when Hobbes always regards not as 
disobedient subjects of God, but as aliens, outside God's kingdom). 1 

1 I confess here to finding a real difficulty in understanding how Hobbes 
could hold that mere irresistible power can be the foundation of a moral 
obligation. In strict consistency, should he not have held that the moral 
obligation to obey the natural, which is also the divine, law only covers the 
case of Israelites in the past, and Christians in the present, who are subjects 
of God in virtue of a “covenant,*' by which they arc pledged to “faith and 
obedience" (or, when they have erred through frailty, repentance) ? As the 
omnipotent Lord of all things, God is only king over “infidels ,, in the same 
Sense in which He is king over the beasts whose subjection to his “irresistible 
power is not supposed to give rise to any obligations. 
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We should, in consistency, have to suppose that the knowledge that 
the natural law is the command of God may be attained inde- 
pendently of acquaintance with the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 
I do not know whether there is any way of reconciling the various 
passages, nor how, if the view of the De Cive is adopted, Hobbes 
supposes persons unacquainted with the Scriptures to have dis- 
covered that the natural law is a command of God. But we are, 
I think, bound to believe that he means what he says when he calfc 
it such a command; in no other way can we make his explicit state- 
ments about the connection between the notions of a duty, a command, 
and a law inherent with each other. A certain kind of theism is 
absolutely necessary to make the theory work. 

The reasons which used to be given in the nineteenth century for 
supposing these theistic utterances to be insincere verbiage are 
really not creditable to the knowledge or intelligence of the writers 
who used them. In substance they only amount to this, that Hobbes 
always insists strongly on the incomprehensibility of the divine 
nature, and on the impossibility of our having a “conception” of 
God, and that he points out in particular the danger of anthropo- 
morphism attending the ascription of intellect and will to God. 
(The difficulty is that in us, according to Hobbes, will is appetite ; 
the "last appetite in deliberation,” and intellection has its beginnings 
in “sense”; but clearly we cannot ascribe appetite and "sense” to 
the infinite and irresistible being.) Utterances of this kind are so far 
from being necessarily expressions of atheism that they are the 
common stock-in-trade of orthodox Christian scholastics. If Hobbes 
said that we have no conception of God, it was the universal scholastic 
doctrine that the essentia of God cannot be known to us in this 
life; though we can answer the question an sit Deus, we have to 
leave the question quid Deus sit to be solved in a better world. 
Neither will nor intellect, nor anything else, according to the greatest 
of the scholastics, can be univocally predicated of God and of any 
creature. When Hobbes in De Corpore threw doubt on the value 
of philosophic arguments for the beginning of the universe in time, 
he was only repeating that had long before been more fully urged 
by St. Thomas. When he says — and the words have actually been 
used in support of the allegation of “atheism” — that we may only 
attribute to God two kinds of predicates, negative predicates which 
deny of Him anything which is a mark of limitation, and super- 
latives which, by their form, indicate that there is no comparison 
between Him and the creatures of whom the same epithets are 
predicated in the positive degree, he is, consciously or not, repro- 
ducing the teaching and phraseology of the de divinis nominHw 
of “Dionysius the Areopagite,” a writer sympathetically expounded 
by St. Thomas. Clearly arguments which, if valid, would prove the 
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atheism of most of the schoolmen, including the Doctor angelicus, 
prove nothing about that of Hobbes. On the other hand, he seems 
always to accept at its face value the argument that the universe 
(= the aggregate of bodies) must have a cause, and since, on his 
own definition of causation, nothing can be causa sui, it follows at 
once (i) that the “cause of the universe" is neither itself (the 
"aggreg ate of bodies") nor any part of itself, and (2) that, if as 
Hobbes held, nothing can be conceived but body, this cause, thn n gh 
certainly known by the causal argument to exist, must be incompre- 
hensible to us. The internal consistency of this doctrine seems to 
me to be the best proof that it was sincerely held. (There is, perhaps, 
a certain inconsistency between Hobbes’s definition of cause and 
effect, for which it should follow that a cause is always temporally 
prior to its effect, and the doubt expressed in the De Corpore about 
the validity of the reasons given for a beginning of the world in 
time. 1 But the utmost that this proves, I think, is only that Hobbes 
had not thought out the implications of the problem to the end. 
He has been laughed at for leaving the question undecided until 
it shall be authoritatively determined by the sovereign. But he is 
here again in the company of St. Thomas. Both leave the last word 
on the matter to the authorized interpreter of Scripture. The only 

1 The relevant facts are these: — 

(1) Hobbes expressly says, here agreeing completely with St. Thomas 
that no good reasons can be given why the world should have had a beginning 
(De Corpore , IV, 26, 1) (I quote from the text of 1668). Illos igitur qui mundi 
originem aliquam fuisse rationibus suis a rebus naturalibus demonstrasse 
se iactitant laudare non possum. . . . Nonne qui reternitatem mundi sic 
tollunt, eadem opera etiam mundi conditori aetcmitatem tollunt. 

(2) According to the definitions of cause and effect given in the same work 
(II, 9, 3), a causa Integra (entire cause) is the “aggregate of all the accidents 
both of the agents how many soever they be, and of the patient put together; 
which when they are all supposed to be present (omnibus suppositis) it cannot 
be understood but that the effect is produced at the same instant (quin effectus 
una sit productus) and if any one of them be wanting, it cannot be under- 
stood but that the effect is not produced," and we are consequently told 
“quo instante causa sit integra, eodem quoque effectum esse productem." 
Thus the “entire cause," including the requisite conditions “is the patient," 
and the effect are simultaneous. But Hobbes infers from this very proposition 
the “causation and the production of effects consist in a certain continual 
progress" (ibid., II. 9, 6), and this seems to imply that the “agent," if not 
the “patient," also has an existence which is temporally prior to the “effect.” 
If this principle can be extended to the causation of the universe, it would 
follow that the universe is not eternal. I suppose, however, that Hobbes, who 
held that philosophy is only concerned with those things of which there are 

generations," could quite consistently have said that the principle, being 
a philosophical one, must not be applied to God, nor yet to the “world” if 
the world is “eternal," and that the question therefore remains open for us 
as philosophers, though as good subjects we must acquiesce in the sentence of 

e sovereign, if he thinks fit to pronounce on the matter. 
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•difference between them is that St. Thomas’s authorized interpreter 
is the ecclesiastical power, and it has already given its decision; 
Hobbes’s is the temporal, and its decision cannot be known until 
the "sword" has finally settled who is to be the temporal sovereign 
in England.) 

The "incomprehensibility" of God, so far from being inconsistent 
with the thesis that the natural law is a divine command, actually 
serves to remove a possible objection. If God were comprehensible, 
it is conceivable that accurate knowledge of His nature might 
prove that nature to be such that we cannot think of it as the source 
of commands which oblige mankind. But if the nature of God is 
an inscrutable mystery, then this very inscrutability makes it 
impossible to use our inability to understand how God commands 
us as any argument against the fact that He does so command us, 
provided that the fact appears to be sufficiently authenticated. If 
a man finds evidence for the fact either in the witness of our sense 
of imperative obligation itself, or in the coincidence of the "theorems” 
of "right reason" with the injunctions of Scripture, a Hobbist 
cannot retort on him by alleging, to use the unlovely diction of 
modem slangishness, that "ultimate reality is unethical," and there- 
fore cannot be the source of moral commands and prohibitions. As 
we simply do not know what the "ultimate reality" is (have no 
"conception" of it), we are talking idly when we pretend to know 
that it is “non-ethical." 

My own belief, for whatever it may be worth, is that Hobbes 
simply meant what he said about the natural law as a command 
of God, and that he was led to this conviction not so much by the 
Scriptural testimonies which he produces in such profusion, as by 
the unusual depth of his own sense of moral obligation. The im- 
pression repeated study of his works leaves on me is that Hobbes 
was a fundamentally honest man, and a man, as Professor Laird 
has said, with an almost overwhelming sense of duty. To such a 
man the thought that duty is a divine command is so natural that 
it is almost impossible not to form it. And I conceived that Hobbes's 
religion — for, in spite of De Quincey's jests, I think it clear he had 
one — consisted, as Kant's did, almost exclusively in the discharge 
of the duties of everyday morality with an accompanying sense 
of their transcendent obligatoriness. It is clear that he was not 
"religious" in any deeper sense of the word; the worship of the 
heart was plainly not congenial to him, and his theories, in fact, 
make any direct personal relation between the worshipper and his 
god illusory. But such as it was, his religion does impress me as 
a genuine thing, and it is not very different from that of many worthy 
persons of to-day who would be sincerely shocked if they were to 
be accused of "atheism." It seems to me that when we make the 
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necessary allowances for ways of thinking which were current in 
the middle of the seventeenth century but are now obsolete, Hobbes 
may have been more in earnest than is usually allowed in supple- 
menting this religion of the duty of a citizen with the one "article 
of faith*' that Jesus is yet to reappear in Palestine and reign endlessly 
in temporal felicity over resuscitated believers. Such a "faith" 
would have no chance of being accepted as "the good Christianity*' 
if it were to be proclaimed to-day. But I do not think it impossible 
that a man living in the welter of conflicting and bitterly hostile 
creeds of all kinds prevalent in England in the period 1640-50 
may have fancied that something of this kind would emerge at last 
as the simple "substance of the faith." 1 

My serious concern, however, is not with what may have been 
Hobbes's personal opinions on these things, and I only make the 
remarks of the last paragraph by very free protest against the too 
facile assumption that there is nothing in the scriptural exegesis 
with which Leviathan , in particular, abounds beyond an ingenious 
treating of the ecclesiastics with their own weapons. The point I am 
really anxious to make is that Hobbes’s ethical theory is commonly 
misrepresented and unintelligently criticized for want of sufficient 
recognition that it is, from first to last, a doctrine of duty , a strict 
deontology. It is true that Charles II had the good taste to enjoy 
the philosopher’s conversation, and that the Whitehall of the 
Restoration is an unlikely quarter in which to find a deontologist. 
But Hobbes, after all, was not so very often at Whitehall, and he does 
not belong to the age of the Restoration wits. He is the contemporary 
of Clarendon, Falkland, and Selden, not of Rochester, Etherege, 
and Villiers. 

1 I certainly do not myself think that the feats of Biblical interpretation in 
the Leviathan are, in the main, a mere game. Hobbes’s exegeses, where they 
are opposed to those generally current in his time, are often manifestly sound, 
and even where, to our better informed age they are not sound, they may 
well have seemed so to their seventeenth-century author. It is only in a small 
minority of cases that he seems to me to be merely “answering a fool accord- 
ing to his folly.** It should always be remembered that Hobbes has an admirable 
practical purpose in his endeavour to reduce the articles of belief “necessary 
to salvation** to a minimum. He wants, in an intolerant age, to put an end 
to persecution for speculative disagreements without challenging the generally 
accepted view that it is the sovereign’s duty to “cause such a doctrine and 
worship to be taught and practised** as he believes “necessarily conducive to 
the eternal salvation** of his subjects (Dc Give, X III, 5). And he held, as we 
see from his Behemoth , that the ultimate cause of the great rebellion had 
been the zeal of Presbyterian ministers to enforce all their own personal 
opinions on points of speculative divinity as “necessary to salvation.*' Perse- 
cution, he thinks, will cease if the sovereign insists on no article as funda- 
mental beyond the recognition of Jesus as the future Messianic king, and 
the subject understands that conformity to the established worship does not 
imply speculative agreement in opinion, except on this single point. 
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N.B. — I have in the text omitted to quote what is perhaps the 
most important single sentence of Hobbes about obligation. In view 
of its definiteness, I give it both in the Latin and the English forms. 
De Cive.XlV ,2,annot. — Clarius ergo hoc dico. Pacto obligari hominem, 
id est propter promissionem praestare debere. Lege vero obligatum 
teneri, id est metu poenae quae in Lege constituitur, ad praestationem 
cogi. Philosophical Rudiments concerning Government and Society, 
XIV, 2 . — More clearly, therefore, I say thus: that a man is obliged 
by his contracts, that is, that he ought to perform for his promise’ 
sake ; but that the law ties him being obliged, that is to say, it compels 
him to make good his promise for fear of the punishment appointed 
by the law. 

The clear distinction thus made between the obligation and the 
subsequent compulsion though the “penal sanction" is (a distinction 
merely overlooked in Bentham’s statement that “a Sanction is a 
source of obligatory powers or motives”) explains at once how 
Hobbes could maintain that the “laws of nature" oblige in foro 
interno even before the creation of civil society, that in civil society 
they continue to oblige wherever the civil law has issued no injunc- 
tions, and that they oblige the sovereign himself, who is inamenable 
to the civil law. The obligatory force of the civil law itself is, in 
fact, derived entirely from that of the natural. If we are always to 
obey the civil law, even when in our private opinion it is inequitable, 
that is because we are already obliged, in virtue of the natural 
law itself, to honour our “previous engagement” to be directed by 
the commands of the sovereign. I am always sure that to break 
this engagement is inequitable, whereas my personal opinion that 
the act the sovereign commands me to do is inequitable is, in Hobbes’s 
eyes, never more than a conjecture, and even if I have conjectured 
rightly, the answerability for the inquity of the act so commanded 
lies not with me, but with the sovereign. 
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OUR EVIDENCE FOR THE EXISTENCE OF 
OTHER MINDS 

Professor H. H. PRICE 

i. In ordinary life everyone assumes that he has a great deal of 
knowledge about other minds or persons. This assumption has 
naturally aroused the curiosity of philosophers; though perhaps they 
have not been as curious about it as they ought to have been, for 
they have devoted many volumes to our consciousness of the material 
world, but very few to our consciousness of one another. It was 
thought at one time that each of us derives his knowledge of other 
min ds from the observation of other human organisms. I observe 
(it was said) that there are a number of bodies which resemble my 
own fairly closely in their shape, size, and manner of movement; 

I conclude by analogy that each of these bodies is animated by a 
mind more or less like myself. It was admitted that this argument 
was not demonstrative. At the best it would only provide evidence 
for the existence of other minds, not proof; and one’s alleged know- 
ledge of other minds would only be at the most well-grounded 
opinion. It was further admitted, by some philosophers, that our 
belief in the existence of other minds was probably not reached by 
an argument of this sort, indeed was not reached by an argument at 
all, but was an uncritical and unquestioning taking-for-granted, a 
mere piece of primitive credulity; but, it was claimed, the belief can 
only be justified by an argument of this sort. 

This theory, which may be called the Analogical Theory, has come 
in for a good deal of criticism, and has now been generally abandoned. 
Perhaps it has sometimes been abandoned for the wrong reasons; 
for some of its critics (not all) seem to have overlooked the distinc- 
tion between the genesis of a belief and its justification. However 
this may be, I shall not discuss the theory any further at present. 
My aim in this paper is to consider certain other theories which have 
been or might be suggested in its place, and to develop one of them 
at some length. 

With the abandonment of the Analogical Theory a very different 
view, which I shall call the Intuitive Theory, came into favour. It 
was maintained that each of us has a direct and intuitive appre- 
hension of other minds, just as he has of his own, or at least that he 
intuitively apprehends some other minds on some occasions, for 
instance in a conversation or a quarrel. It was said that there is social 
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consciousness as well as self-consciousness, a direct awareness of 
the "thou" as well as a direct awareness of the "me." I wish to 
emphasize that this consciousness was Held to be a form of knowing, 
not merely belief (however well-grounded), still less taking for 
granted. And I think it would have been said to be knowing by 
acquaintance — extrospective acquaintance as we might call it— 
though doubtless this acquaintance would make possible a certain 
amount of "knowledge about," just as when I am acquainted with 
a noise I may know about the noise that it is shrill or louder than 
some previous noise. 

This view might be worked out in several different ways. Do I 
have extrospective acquaintance with foreign selves, or only with 
foreign psychical events, from which foreign selves can somehow be 
inferred? Or would it be said that foreign selves, and my own self 
too, are only logical constructions out of extrospectible or intro- 
spectible data? Again, is my extrospective acquaintance confined to 
human minds, or does it extend to sub-human and super-human 
ones, if such there be ? It is certain that some who held this kind of 
theory thought that it did extend to super-human minds at any rate; 
for they thought that religious experience, or at any rate one of the 
types of experience covered by that label, was an extrospective 
acquaintance with the Divine Mind. And I suppose that some might 
claim an extrospective acquaintance with what we may call ex- 
human minds, minds which once animated human bodies, but now 
animate them no longer (and perhaps with ex-animal minds, if there 
are any?). 

We should also have to ask just what the special circumstances 
are which make this extrospective acquaintance possible. For clearly 
it does not occur in all circumstances. Otherwise we shall never be 
deceived by waxworks; we could tell at a glance whether the man 
we see lying by the roadside is unconscious, or dead, or only sham- 
ming; and we should know at once whether the words we hear are 
uttered by a gramophone or by an animate and conscious human 
organism. 

I do not propose to pursue these questions any further. I only 
mention them to suggest that the theory requires a more detailed 
and thorough working out than it has yet received. But perhaps it 
is well to add that it derives no support whatever from the phenomena 
of telepathy. No doubt there is strong empirical evidence for the 
occurrence of telepathy. But the telepathic relation appears to be 
causal, not cognitive; it is more like infection than like knowledge. 
An event E x in mind No. i causes an event E a in mind No. 2, without 
any discoverable physical intermediary. It may be that E a resembles 
E x fairly closely. For instance, E r might be the seeing of a certain 
scene accompanied by a feeling of horror, and E a might be the imaging 
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of a visual image closely resembling that scene, accompanied by a 
similar feeling of hororr. But E 2 is not a knowing of E t ; just as, 
when you have scarlet fever and I catch it from you, my fever is 
not a knowing of yours. 

But some advocates of the Intuitive Theory proceeded to take 
a further step, which we must now consider. We were told, and still 
are, that the problem before us was mis-stated. We started by 
assuming that every man has from the first a direct introspective 
awareness of himself, or of mental events in himself, and the problem 
was to justify his beliefs concerning other selves. The Analogical 
Theory said that they were justified by observation of other human 
bodies. The Intuitive Theory said that they were justified by occa- 
sional acts of extrospective acquaintance; or rather it said that some 
of them are not beliefs, but intuitive knowings, and that the rest 
(which are only beliefs) are justified by the evidence which these 
occasional extrospective knowings provide. But, it is now suggested, 
the problem has been stated the wrong way round; we are being 
puzzled at the wrong things. The really puzzling thing, it is suggested, 
is sel /-consciousness , not consciousness of other people. What comes 
first in the historical order is consciousness of one’s neighbour, 
extrospective consciousness. Consciousness of oneself only comes 
later, after considerable mental development ; in some cases perhaps, 
say in the idiot or the very primitive savage, it never comes at all. 
Nor is the order merely historical. It is epistemological too. When I 
do come to know my own mind, I only come to know it by contrast 
with my neighbours’ minds which I have been knowing from the first. 

It may, however, be objected that this is only true of attentive 
and discriminating self-consciousness. Might I not have been aware 
of myself from the first, even though it required time and pain 
before I attended to this internal datum and discriminated it from 
other objects of my awareness? To meet this difficulty, the theory 
is sometimes stated in a still more radical way. It is suggested that 
the primary thing both in the historical and the epistemological order 
is a consciousness whose object is not "you” nor “me," but "us.” 
This primitive we-consciousness can be called neither introspective 
nor extrospective, but is that out of which both introspection and 
extrospection have developed. Each man as he grows up gradually 
learns to distinguish between different parts of this originally given 
we-object, and in particular to distinguish between “me,” “you,” 
and "the rest.” But this achievement, it is suggested, is not an 
entirely stable one. In times of great emotional stress, as in a battle 
or a riot, it may break down. One then slips back into the primitive 
and undiscriminating we-consciousness, and is aware only that 
we" are doing or feeling so and so. Such occasions jure very rare 
m th e life of the civilized man. But in the very primitive savage it 
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may well be the other way round. Perhaps he only manages to 
distinguish between "me” and "you” once or twice in a lifetime. 

We have now described several different forms of the Intuitive 
Theory. They differ as to the relation between introspective acquain- 
tance and extrospective acquaintance, between self-consciousness and 
social consciousness. But they all have one very important conten- 
tion in common. They all maintain that there is such an experience 
as extrospective acquaintance, a direct and intuitive kno wing whose 
object is either another mind, or at any rate an event in or state of 
another mind. But does extrospective acquaintance ever occur? 
Am I ever acquainted with a feeling of anger or of fear which is 
not my own? I am sometimes acquainted with my own thinking- 
processes. Am I ever acquainted with thinking-processes which do 
not occur in myself and have nothing to do with me? It seems to 
me perfectly clear that the answer to these questions is, No. Of 
course I am constantly taking for granted the existence of all sorts 
of foreign emotions and foreign thinking-processes. I take then- 
existence for granted without the least hesitation or doubt. But 
this is a very different thing indeed from knowing them by acquain- 
tance. If anyone professes that he does sometimes have such extro- 
spective acquaintance with his neighbour’s mental processes, I do 
not see how to refute him. But I can easily conceive both of a strong 
motive, and of a plausible but inconclusive argument, which might 
lead him to claim that he had such acquaintance when in fact he 
had not. 

First, the motive. As a distinguished philosopher has said, “we 
don’t want inferred friends.” But still, though one does not want 
them, one may have to put up with them for lack of anything 
better. Secondly, the argument. It may be urged that unless there 
is some extrospective acquaintance, the beliefs which each one of 
us holds concerning other minds could not have the high degree 
of probability which some of them obviously do have. For where 
else could the evidence come from which is to give them this high 
degree of probability? Mere observation of other human organisms, 
such as the Analogical Theory appeals to, provides but weak evi- 
dence, if it provides any at all. One might try to cut the knot by 
offering a Behaviouristic analysis of statements about other minds, 
as Logical Positivism did in its wilder youth, on the ground that 
otherwise these statements would be unverifiable and so nonsensical 
If my belief about another mind is really only a belief about the 
behaviour of a certain human organism, then no doubt I can find 
abundant evidence to justify it. But then what about statements 
concerning my own mind ? These can be verified or refuted by intro- 
spection; so they are not to be analysed in a purely Behaviouristic 
way. But this leaves us with an intolerable asymmetry between 
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statements about myself and statements about my neighbour. It 
seems perfectly obvious that words like "hear/ 1 "see," "fear,” 
"think," have exactly the same meaning when I apply them to 
my neighbour as when I apply them to myself. If “/ see a cat" 
means simply "this retina here is being stimulated by light-rays 
and these muscles are adjusting themselves to respond to that 
stimulus" (e.g. by stroking the cat, or offering it a saucer of milk), 
well and good; then we may analyse "Smith sees a cat" in an analo- 
gous way. Only, what is sauce for Smith must be sauce for me as 
well. The Behaviouristic analysis must apply to both statements 
alike, or else to neither. But as a matter of fact it seems to me clear 
that "/ see a cat" cannot be analysed in this way. However much 
truth we recognize in the detailed contentions of the Behaviourists 
—and for my part I am prepared to recognize a great deal— I do 
not understand how anyone can hold a purely Behaviouristic theory 
about himself. Much of what we are pleased to call our thinking is 
doubtless nothing but talking or twitching of throat-muscles, and 
much of what looks like deliberate action may well be nothing but 
a complicated chain of conditioned reflexes. But unless I sometimes 
do think in the literal and non-Behaviouristic sense, how could I 
discover that at other times my alleged thinking is only talking? 
How indeed could I discover anything at all, or even understand the 
statements which Behaviourists make to me? 

For these reasons it is certainly plausible to argue that unless 
extrospective acquaintance sometimes occurs, one’s beliefs about 
other minds could not have the high probability which some of 
them obviously do here. For if extrospective acquaintance be 
excluded, we must fall back on ordinary perceptual observation. 
And then it seems we must have recourse either to the Analogical 
Theory or to Behaviourism, and neither gives us what we want. 
But I think that this argument, though plausible, is not conclusive. 
For Behaviourism and the Analogical Theory are perhaps not the 
only alternatives available. There is at least one other which deserves 
to be considered, and I propose to devote the rest of this paper to 
the consideration of it. 

2. The suggestion I wish to examine is that one's evidence for the 
existence of other minds is derived primarily from the understanding 
of language. I shall use the word "language" in a wide sense, to 
include not only speech and writing, but also signals such as waving 
a red flag, and gestures such as beckoning and pointing. One might 
say, the suggestion is that one's evidence for the existence of other 
niinds comes from communication-situations. But this would be 
question-begging. For communication is by definition a relation 

etween two or more minds. Thus if I have reason to believe that a 
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communication is occurring, I must already have reason to believe 
that a mind other than my own exists. However, it would be true, 
according to the theory which I am about to consider, that the 
study of communication is of fundamental importance. For accord- 
ing to it one's most important evidence for the existence of another 
mind is always also evidence for the occurrence of communication 
between that mind and oneself. Even so, the word "communication" 
has to be taken in a wide sense, as the word "language" has to be. 
Utterances which I am not intended to hear, and writings or signals 
which I am not intended to see, will have to be counted as communi- 
cations, provided I do in fact observe and understand them. In 
other words, we shall have to allow that there is such a thing as 
involuntary communication. 

Let us consider some instances. Suppose I hear a foreign body* 
utter the noises "Look! there is the bus." I understand these noises. 
That is to say, they have for me a symbolic character, and on hearing 
them I find myself entertaining a certain proposition, or if you like 
entertaining a certain thought. (It does not matter how they came 
to have this symbolic character for me. The point is that they do 
have it now, however they got it.) As yet I only entertain what they 
symbolize, with perhaps some slight inclination towards belief; for 
as yet I have no decisive ground for either belief or disbelief. How- 
ever, I now proceed to look round; and sure enough there is the bus, 
which I had not seen before, and perhaps was not expecting yet. 
This simple occurrence, of hearing an utterance, understanding it 
and then verifying it for oneself, provides some evidence that the 
foreign body which uttered the noises is animated by a mind like 
one’s own. And at the same time it provides evidence that the mind 
in question is or recently has been in a determinate state. Either it 
has been itself observing the bus, or it has been observing some other 
physical object or event from which the advent of the bus could be 
inferred. 

Now suppose that I frequently have experiences of this sort in 
connection with this particular foreign body. Suppose I am often 
in its neighbourhood, and it repeatedly produces utterances which 
I can understand, and which I then proceed to verify for myself. 
And suppose that this happens in many different kinds of situation. 
I think that my evidence for believing that this body is animated 
by a mind like my own would then become very strong. It is true 
that it will never amount to demonstration. But in the sphere of 
matters of fact it is a mistake to expect demonstration. We may 
expect it in the spheres of Pure Mathematics and Formal Logic, 
but not elsewhere. So much at least we may learn from Hume. If 

* I use a phrase “a foreign body” to mean M a body other than my own. 
As we shall see, it need not be a human body. 
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I have no direct extrospective acquaintance with other minds, the 
most that can be demanded is adequate evidence for their existence. 

If anyone demands proof of it his demand is nonsensical, at least 
if the word "proof” is used in the strict sense which it bears in 
Pure Mathematics. It is not that the demand unfortunately cannot 
be fulfilled, owing to the limitations of human knowledge. It is that 
it cannot really be made at all. The words which purport to formulate 
it do not really formulate anything. 

To return to our argument: the evidence will be strongest where 
the utterance I hear gives me new information; that is to say, where 
it symbolizes something which I do not already believe, but which 
I subsequently manage to verify for myself. For if I did already 
believe it at the time of hearing, I cannot exclude the possibility 
that it was my own believing which caused the foreign body to 
utter it. And this might happen even if my own believing were, 
as we say, "unconscious"; as when I have been believing for many 
hours that to-day is Saturday, though until this moment I have 
not thought about the matter. I know by experience that my believ- 
ings can cause my own body to utter symbolic noises; and for all 
I can tell they may sometimes cause a foreign body to do the same. 
Indeed, there is some empirical evidence in favour of this suggestion. 
The utterances of an entranced medium at a spiritualistic seance 
do sometimes seem to be caused by the unspoken beliefs of the 
sitters. That one mind — my own — can animate two or more bodies 
at the same time is therefore not an absurd hypothesis, but only a 
queer one. It cannot be ruled out of court a priori , but must be 
refuted by specific empirical evidence. 

It might, however, be suggested that we are demanding too much 
when we require that the foreign utterance should convey new 
information. Would it not be sufficient if the information, though 
not new, was, so to speak, intrusive — if it broke in upon my train 
of thought, and had no link, either logical or associative, with what 
I was thinking a moment before? Thus, suppose that while I am 
engaged in a mathematical calculation I suddenly hear a foreign 
body say "to-day is Saturday.” I did in a sense believe this already. 

I have received no new information. Still, the utterance has no 
logical relevance to the propositions which were occupying my 
mind, and there was nothing in them to suggest it by association. 
Would not jthe hearing of this utterance provide me with evidence 
for the existence of another mind? I admit that it would, but I think 
the evidence would be weak. For I know by experience that my 
powers of concentration are exceedingly limited. Sentences proceed- 
ing from my own unconscious sometimes break in upon my train 
of thought in just this intrusive way. It is true that they usually 
present themselves to my mind in the form of verbal images. But 
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occasionally they are actually uttered in audible whispers, and 
sometimes they are uttered aloud. How can I tell that these same 
unconscious processes in myself may not sometimes cause a foreign 
body to utter such intrusive noises? Their intrusive character is 
no bar to their unconscious origin. What we require is that they 
should symbolize something which I did not believe beforehand at 
all, even unconsciously. It is still better if they symbolize some thing 
which I could not have believed beforehand because I was not in 
a position to make the relevant perceptual observations. For instance, 
I hear a foreign body say "there is a black cloud on the horizon’’ 
at a time when my back is turned to the window, and then I turn 
round and see the cloud for myself. Or I am walking in pitch dark , 
ness in a strange house, and hear someone sa^ “there are three 
steps in front of you," which I had no means of guessing before- 
hand; and I then verify the proposition for myself by falling down 
the steps. 

3. It follows from what has been said that if there were a foreign 
body which never uttered anything but platitudes, I should be very 
doubtful whether it was independently animated, no matter how 
closely it resembled my own. In the instance given ("to-day is 
Saturday," when I already believe that to-day is Saturday) the 
platitude was - a singular platitude, stating a particular matter of 
fact. But there are also general platitudes. Among these some are 
empirical, such as "there is always a sky above us,” “all cats have 
whiskers”; while others are a priori, such as “2 -f 2 = 4,” or "it 
is either raining or not raining," and are true at all times and in all 
possible worlds. If there was a body which uttered only singular 
platitudes, I should be inclined to conclude (as we have said) that 
it was not independently animated ; I should suspect that its noises 
were caused by my own believings, conscious and unconscious. If 
it uttered nothing but general platitudes, I might doubt whether 
it was animated at all. I should be inclined to think that it was a 
mere mechanism, a sort of talking penny-in-the-slot machine, 
especially if its repertoire of platitudes was limited; though it might 
occur to me to wonder whether any intelligent being had con- 
structed it. 

So far, 'then, it appears that if the noises uttered by a foreign 
body (or its visible gesticulations) are to provide adequately strong 
evidence for the existence of another mind, they must give me 
information. They must symbolize something which I did not know 
or believe beforehand, and which I then proceed to verify for myself. 
If these conditions are fulfilled, I have evidence of the occurrence of 
a foreign act of perceiving — an act of perceiving which did not 
form part of my own mental history. But it is not really necessary 
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that the information conveyed should be a singular proposition, 
restricted to one single perceptible situation. It might be general, 
as if I hear a foreign body say “some cats have no tails,” or “all 
gold dissolves in aqua regia” Neither of these is restricted to one 
single perceptible object or situation. Still, they are both empirical, 
and there is a sense in which even the second can be empirically 
verified, or at any rate confirmed, by suitable observations and 
experiments. Clearly such utterances as these do give me evidence 
for the existence of another mind; but not in the way that the 
previous utterances did, such as “there is the bus,” or “there is a 
black cloud on the horizon now.” They do not show that a specific 
perceptual act falling outside my own mental history is now occur- 
ring, or has just occurred. In one way they show something less 
— merely that some perceivings of cats or of gold have occurred at' 
some time or other. But in another way they show something more: 
namely, that a foreign act of thinking is occurring or has recently 
occurred, directed upon the universals “cat,” “tail,” “gold,” and 
“aqua regia.” (Or if it be objected that even perceiving involves some 
thinking, directed upon universals in abstraction from their 
instances.) 

But further, the information I received need not be empirical at 
all. Suppose I hear a foreign body utter the noises “if 345 is added 
to 169, the result is 514.” I understand these noises, but as yet I 
neither accept nor reject what they say. For I have never worked 
out that particular sum before, or if I have, I have forgotten the 
result. However, I now proceed to work it out, and sure enough 
the result is 514. This, too, gives me evidence of the existence of 
another mind. But this time I get evidence simply of a foreign act 
of thinking, and not of any foreign perceptual act at all. 

Here, however, we encounter a difficulty. It may be objected that 
this argument for the existence of another mind is quite different 
from the one used hitherto, and even inconsistent with it. In the 
previous cases everything turned on the difference between utter- 
ances which give me information and utterances which do not. But 
a mathematical statement, it is often said, tells me nothing about 
the world. For it is true whatever state the world may be ip. And 
the like holds of all other a priori statements. (Accordingly some 
philosophers have said that all a priori statements are tautologies.) 
If so, how can a mathematical statement be called informative? 
But if it is not informative, then according to our previous argument 
the hearing and understanding of it can give us no evidence for the 
existence of a foreign act of thinking. Indeed, we ourselves gave the 
utterance “2 + 2 = 4” as an instance of a platitude above. 

To this I reply that there is a sense in which many mathematical 
uud other a priori statements are informative. It is true that they 
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do not give information about empirical matters of fact, in the way 
in which such statements as "it is now raining" do, or "some cats 
have no tails.” But they do assert something. They assert certain 
entailments (or necessitates, if you will). And though any entail- 
ment, once you have seen it, may be called obvious or evident, it 
is not on that account necessarily a platitude. The term “platitude" 
is relative. That which is a platitude to you need not be a platitude 
to me; and that which is a platitude to me at one time of my life 
may have been non-platitudinous to me at another. A statement 
is only a platitude to me when its truth is already obvious to me, 
before I hear the statement. If the truth of it was not obvious before- 
hand, but only becomes so afterwards when I have attended to the 
meaning of the symbols and to their mode of combination, then it 
has certainly told me something new which I did not know before. 
At the time when I heard it, it was certainly not a platitude for 
me, though it will be one in future if my memory is good. Even 
"2 + 2 = 4,” though it is a platitude to me now, perhaps was not 
always one. When I first heard it, perhaps it told me something 
new which I had not been able to work out for myself. As Mr. Russell 
says somewhere, even the Multiplication Table was probably exciting 
in the time of King Aahmes; for at that time it was not platitudinous 
to anybody. 

It appears, then, that mathematical statements (and likewise other 
a priori statements) can very well be informative, in the sense that 
they can tell one something which one had not previously found 
out for oneself; though the something which they tell is an entail- 
ment, and not an empirical matter of fact. If it be said that such 
statements are tautologies, then we must insist that there are novel 
tautologies as well as stale ones; and the hearing and understanding 
of a novel one does give strong evidence for the existence of another 
mind, though the hearing of a stale one gives none or very little. 

4. In the situations hitherto mentioned the noises which I hear 
and understand are uttered by a foreign organism which I observe. 
And the foreign organism is more or less similar to my own. But of 
course I need not actually observe it. It suffices if I hear an intelligible 
and informative utterance proceeding from a megaphone or a 
telephone, from the next room or from behind my back. It may, 
however, be thought that such a foreign organism must be in principle 
observable if I am to have evidence of the existence of another mind, 
and further that it must be more or less similar to my own organism. 
But I believe that both of these opinions are mistaken, as I shall 
now try to show by examples. 

There is a passage in the Old Testament which reads, "Thou shal^ 
hear a voice behind thee saying, ‘This is the way, walk ye in it. 
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Now suppose that something like this did actually occur. For instance, 

I am lost on a mountain-top, and I hear a voice saying that on the 
other side of such-and-such a rock there is a sheep-track which leads 
down the mountain. After the best search that I can make, I can 
find no organism from which the voice could have proceeded. How- 
ever, I go to the rock in question, and I do find a sheep-track which 
leads me down safely into the valley. Is it not clear that I should 
then have good evidence of the existence of another kind? The fact 
that so far as I can discover there was no organism, human or other, 
from which the voice proceeded makes no difference, provided I 
hear the noises, understand them, and verify the information which 
they convey. Now suppose I go up the mountain many times, and 
each time I hear an intelligible set of noises, conveying information 
which is new to me and subsequently verified; but I never find an 
organism from which they could have proceeded, search as I may. 

I should than have reason for concluding that the place was 
"haunted” by an unembodied mind. Such things do not happen, 
no doubt. But still there is no contradiction whatever in supposing 
them. The point is that if they did happen they would provide 
perfectly good evidence for the existence of another mind. And this 
is sufficient to show that the presence of an observable organism is 
not essential; a fortiori , the presence of an observable organism more 
or less resembling my own is not essential. 

Now suppose an even more extravagant case. The clouds might 
form themselves into Chinese ideographs before my eyes. I might 
be able to read Chinese, and I might find that these ideographs made 
up intelligible sentences, conveying new information which I could 
verify by subsequent observation. Or I might find that they stated 
a geometrical theorem which I could follow when it was put before 
me, but could not have discovered for myself. Here, again, I should 
have good ground for thinking that there was another mind communi- 
cating to me. But I could not form the remotest notion of what 
sort of organism it had; and so far as I could tell, it might have 
none at all. 

In the two cases just considered no body was observed to produce 
the words, but at least the words themselves were perceived by 
hearing or sight. But even this is not essential. It might be enough 
if they presented themselves to me in the form of mental imagery, 
auditory or visual. Suppose that a sentence came into my mind in 
this way which conveyed information entirely new to me, information 
which I could not have inferred from anything I already knew or 
believed; suppose further that there was nothing in the preceding 
train of thought to suggest it by association. Then I should be 
inclined to think that this image-sentence was produced by some 
unconscious process, in myself. The sentence might be “there is 
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a wrecked motor car round the next comer." Suppose that on 
turning the comer I did find a wrecked motor car. I should be 
somewhat astonished, especially if the sentence had been a long and 
circumstantial one (mentioning, say, the colour and make of the 
car, and the number of its number-plate), and was verified in all 
or most of its details. Still, I should stick to the hypothesis that it 
was 1 produced by my own unconscious, and should attribute the 
verification to coincidence. But if such things happened to me 
several times, it would be reasonable to consider the hypothesis 
that there was another mind, or several, communicating to me 
telepathically. And if experiences of this sort went on happening, all 
giving me new information which was subsequently verified, the 
evidence might become very strong. 

It appears then that I could conceivably get strong evidence of 
the existence of another mind even if there was no observable 
organism with which such a mind could be connected. This inci- 
dentally is a new and fatal argument against the old Analogical 
Theory which was referred to at the beginning of this paper. For 
that theory maintained that one's evidence of the existence of other 
minds could only come from observing foreign bodies which resemble 
one's own. It is also clear that even when I do observe a foreign 
body producing the relevant utterances, that body need not be in 
the least like my own. There is no logical absurdity in the hypothesis 
of a rational parrot or a rational caterpillar. And if there was such a 
creature, I could have as good evidence of its rationality as I have 
in the case of my human neighbours; better evidence indeed than 
I can have in the case of a human idiot. There is no a priori reason 
why even vegetable organisms should not give evidence of being 
animated by rational minds, though as it happens they never do. 
If the rustlings of the leaves of an oak formed intelligible words 
conveying new information to me, and if gorse-bushes made intel- 
ligible gestures, I should have evidence that the oak or the gorse- 
bush was animated by an intelligence like my own. 

Here it may be well to consider the case of parrots more closely, 
for they appear to cause some difficulty to my thesis. Parrots do 
make intelligible utterances. But we do not usually think that they 
are animated by minds like our own; and some even hold that they 
are not animated at all in the sense in which human bodies are, but 
are simply behaving organisms which respond in a complicated way 
to environmental stimuli. It is true that the utterances of parrots 
do not usually tell us anything new. But it is quite conceivable that 
they might. Suppose that I do hear a parrot make an utterance 
which gives me new information. This certainly gives me evidence 
for the existence of a mind somewhere , an intelligent mind like my 
own. But I should usually assume that the mind in question does 
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not animate the parrot-organism itself. Why should I assume this? 
In default of further evidence, it would be quite unreasonable to 
do so. But, as it happens, I have learned from observation of other 
parrots that when they make intelligible noises they are not, so to 
speak, the original sources of these noises, but are merely repeating 
the utterances which some human body has made in their neighbour- 
hood. Thus, when I receive information from the utterances of this 
parrot, I have reason to think that the mind which is responsible 
for it does not animate the parrot-body itself, but does (or did) 
animate some human body in whose neighbourhood the parrot has 
lived. The case is parallel to that of an echo. An echo coming from 
a wall might consist of intelligible noises, and they might give me 
new information. But I should not conclude that the wall was 
animated by an intelligent mind, because I know that walls do not 
spontaneously produce noises of that sort, but only reproduce noises 
which are going on in the neighbourhood. The parrot is merely a 
sort of delayed echo. The like holds for gramophones and telephones, 
and possibly also for human sleep-walkers. 

It must, however, be noticed that my reasons for thinking that 
these things are not animated by intelligent minds are all, so to speak, 
extraneous reasons, drawn from observations falling outside the 
situation itself. Suppose one did not have this extraneous informa- 
tion: one might, for instance, be a savage who understood English 
but had had no previous experience of the behaviour of these 
particular sorts of objects. It would then be perfectly reasonable 
to believe that parrots, gramophones, and telephones are animated 
by intelligent minds. For since the noises they utter are ex hypothesi 
intelligible and informative, there is evidence for the existence of 
an intelligent mind which produced those noises. And as one would 
then have no evidence for thinking that the production was indirect, 
it would be perfectly reasonable to conclude that the object from 
which the noises emanate was itself directly controlled by the mind 
in question. The conclusion, though reasonable, would of course be 
mistaken. But perhaps we ourselves are sometimes mistaken in 
just the same way. For all we can tell, some of the human talkers 
we meet with may be nothing but living gramophones controlled 
by minds not their own. Indeed, there is reason to think that some- 
thing of this kind does happen temporarily in hypnosis. 

We have seen that one's evidence of the existence of another mind 
comes from the receiving of information by means of intelligible 
symbols. In the cases hitherto considered the information turned 
out to be true, and I discovered this by testing it for myself. But it 
is not really necessary that it should be true, nor that I should test 
!t. False information is just as good, so long as it is information. 
What is required is that the utterance should convey something 
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which goes beyond what is already present to my mind, something 
which I did not consciously think of for myself, and which could 
not (so far as I can tell) have been presented to me by some process 
in my own unconscious. A piece of true information which I did 
not previously possess has this “going beyond” character. But a 
piece of outrageous fiction may also have it. Of course some fictions 
are as familiar to me as some truths. These stand on the same footing 
as platitudes, and the hearing or reading of them gives me no 
decisive evidence of the existence of another mind. But when I read 
a novel which I did not write, or hear for the first time a tall story 
which I did not invent, then I do have good evidence for the occur- 
rence of mental acts not forming part of my own mental history. 
These foreign mental acts of which I get evidence are primarily acts 
of thinking. But I can infer that the mind in which they occur must 
also have had perceptual experiences more or less like my own at 
some time or other. For one can only make up a fictitious narrative 
by conceiving of universals, and these must have been abstracted 
from perceived instances. Or if it be said that there are some 
universals which are not abstracted from perceived instances, but 
are known somehow else (innately perhaps?) — viz., such formal or 
categorical universals as “cause” and "substance” — we may reply 
that no narrative could consist wholly of these. If it is to be a narra- 
tive at all, it must also contain non-categorical universals, such as 
“cat,” “green,” “to the right of”; and these at any rate must have 
been abstracted from perceived instances. 

5. I have now tried to show by a number of examples that it is 
the perceiving and understanding of noises and other symbols which 
gives one evidence for the existence of other minds. I think it is 
clear that the situations I have described do provide evidence for 
this conclusion. But exactly how they do so is not yet clear. Before 
we discuss this question, however, there are three preliminary points 
to be made. 

First, it is necessary to insist that there is nothing recondite about 
this evidence for the existence of other minds. It is not the sort of 
evidence which only philosophers or scientists or other experts can 
discover. Perhaps I have spoken as if it were suddenly presented to 
the notice of an intelligent and reflective adult, who has reached 
years of discretion without ever finding any good reasons for believing 
in the existence of another mind, and now finds some for the first 
time. But of course this is not really the position. The evidence I 
have spoken of is available to anyone, however youthful and 
inexperienced, as soon as he has learned the use of language. All 
that is required is that he should be able to receive information by 
means of words or other symbols, and that he should be able to 
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distinguish between observing something and being told about it. 
(Perhaps he is not self-conscious until he is able to draw this dis- 
tinction. If so, we may agree with those who say that consciousness 
of self and consciousness of others come into being simultaneously, 
though not with their further contention that consciousness of 
others is a form of acquaintance or intuitive knowledge.) Thus by 
the time that he has reached years of discretion evidence of the 
sort described is exceedingly familiar to him, little though he may 
have reflected upon it. 

The second point is more serious. It may be objected that one 
cannot learn to understand language unless one already believes (or 
knows?) that the noises one hears are produced by a mind other 
than oneself. For if not, how would it ever occur to one that those 
queer noises which one hears are symbols at all? Must one not 
assume from the start that these noises are intended to stand for 
something? Then, but not otherwise, one can proceed to discover 
what in particular they stand for. 

To this I reply, at first it does not occur to one that the noises 
are symbols. One has to discover this for oneself. And one discovers 
it by learning to use them as symbols in one’s own thinking. One 
begins by merely noticing a correlation between a certain type of 
object and a certain type of noise, as one might notice a correlation 
between any other two types of entities which are frequently com- 
bined, say, thunder and lightning. The correlation is at first far 
from complete, for one sometimes observes the object without 
hearing the noise. But gradually one comes to imitate the noise for 
oneself. And thus the correlation becomes more nearly complete; 
if no foreign body says "cat” when I see a cat, I shall say "cat” 
myself. Thus a strong association is set up in my mind between that 
type of noise and that type of object. The next step after this is 
certainly a mysterious one, the more so as it is perhaps not literally 
a "next” step, but merely the continuation and completion of some- 
thing which has been going on from the start. But the mystery has 
nothing to do with awareness of other people’s intentions. It has to 
do with what used to be called the abstraction of universal from 
particulars. We must suppose that all conscious beings have the 
power of recognizing that two or more particulars are similar to 
each other. No consciousness devoid of this power would be of the 
faintest use to its possessor; so it must be assumed that the lower 
animals, if they are conscious at all, can recognize at least some 
similarities, namely, those which are important for their biological 
welfare. But only some conscious beings can single out within the 
similar particulars that common factor in respect of which they are 
similar, and can conceive of it in abstraction; that is, at times when 
they are not actually perceiving or remembering any particular of 
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the sort in question. This conceiving of universals in the absence of 
their instances is what we commonly call thinking. And it is for this 
that symbols are required; conversely, # noises and the like only 
become symbols in so far as they are used as means to such conceiv- 
ing. For example, I have seen many cats, and for some time I have 
found that the noise "cat” occurs when I see one (whether it is 
uttered by a foreign body or by myself, or by both). I must now 
attend to the common feature of all these objects, and learn to 
associate the noise with that. Then, when I hear the noise in future, 
whether uttered by myself or not, it will bring that common feature 
— that universal — before my mind, even if no cat is actually being 
perceived by me. When this happens, and not till then, the noise 
"cat” has become a symbol for me. The process is very puzzling, 
and I do not profess to have given anything like an adequate account 
of it. But whatever difficulties there may be about it, it does not 
seem to presuppose at any stage that one has a prior knowledge of 
other minds, or even a prior belief in their existence. 

Thirdly, a word must be said about so-called Primitive Animism. 
According to some Anthropologists, primitive men take for granted 
that all bodies whatever (or at any rate all striking and noticeable 
ones) are animated by minds; and if this is so, it is plausible to 
suppose that civilized infants do the same. In that case, have we 
not stated our problem the wrong way round? The problem will 
really be "What leads us to believe that most of the bodies in the 
universe are not animated by minds?” rather than "What leads us 
to believe that certain ones are so animated?” 

This objection is difficult to discuss because the facts are in dis- 
pute. When people say that the savage or the infant is an animist, 
they seem to be attributing a kind of philosophical theory to him— 
a set of explicit and formulated beliefs about the universe. But this 
seems to be an over-rationalization. Beings so primitive and unre- 
flective cannot be accused of subscribing to any kind of "-ism.” 
It would be nearer the mark to say that the savage or the infant 
acts as if he thought that most of the bodies he meets with are 
animated. But I suspect that even this goes too far. All we can be 
reasonably sure of is that he acts as if he did not distinguish between 
the animate and the inanimate — he speaks angrily to the chair-leg 
against which he bumps, or tries a stone for murder 1 — whereas we 
ourselves treat the animate in one way and the inanimate in another. 
If so, the question is this: what evidence has one got that this 
non-distinguishing treatment, which is observed in savages and 
infants, is unreasonable; what reason is there for thinking that a 
human body differs in some very important way from a rock or 
a tree, or even from a cow? And the evidence is the sort of evidence 

1 This is said to have happened in ancient Athens even in classical times. 
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already mentioned. Rocks and trees never utter noises which convey 
information to us, nor make informative gestures, and it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether cows ever do; but it is certain that human 
bodies do frequently utter informative noises and make informative 
gestures. 

However, even if it is literally true that savages and infants 
hold explicit "animistic” beliefs, this need not worry us. It is just 
a curious psychological fact, if fact it be. It makes no difference to 
the logic of the matter. For the point is, what reasons has one got 
for believing the proposition that all bodies are animate? And the 
answer is that in the case of human bodies one has strong reasons, 
whereas in the case of other bodies one has not. One could perfectly 
well discover this even though one did not start by believing the 
proposition to begin with, as the "Primitive Animist” is supposed 
to do. The initial believing, if indeed it occurs, is not a logical pre- 
supposition of the discovery. The evidence for a proposition is 
neither strengthened nor weakened by the fact that I believed the 
proposition before I began my inquiry. 

6. We may now return to the main argument. We have described 
a number of situations in which the perceiving and understanding 
of symbols gives one evidence of the existence of another mind. 
But how exactly do they provide evidence for this conclusion? 
Let us confine ourselves for simplicity to the cases in which the 
evidence comes from the hearing of sounds. Two conditions, we have 
seen, must be fulfilled. The first, and most important, is that they 
must have a symbolic character. And they must be symbolic for me. 
It is obvious that the characteristic of being symbolic is a relational 
character. An entity S is only a symbol in so far as it stands for 
some object — whatever the right analysis of "standing for” may be. 
It is no less obvious, though sometimes forgotten, that the relation 
is not a simple two-term relation. It involves at least three terms: 
the entity S, the object O, and in addition a mind or minds. S symbo- 
lizes 0 to someone. The relation is more like “to the right of” than 
it is like "larger than.” A is to the right of B from somewhere, from 
a certain limited set of places. From other places it is not to the 
right of B, but to the left of it, or in front of it or behind it. 

But if the hearing or seeing of S, or its presentation to me in the 
form of an image, is to provide me with evidence of the existence 
of another mind, it is not sufficient that S should symbolize some 
object to someone. It must symbolize some object to me. I myself 
must understand it. Otherwise all I know about it is that it is a 
noise or black mark having such-and-such sensible qualities. It is 
true that if I heard sounds uttered in the Arabic language, which 
I do not understand, I could reasonably conclude to the existence 
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of another mind. But only by analogy. The sounds have some 
similarity to others which are symbolic to me; I therefore assume 
that they, too, might come to be symbolic .to me if I took the trouble. 

Secondly, it is essential, I think, that the sounds should symbolize 
to me something true or false. They must propound propositions 
to me. It is not, however, necessary that they should have the gram- 
matical form of a statement. A single word may propound a propo- 
sition. Thus the word "snake" may be equivalent to "there is a 
snake in the inupediate neighbourhood.” Again, the phrase "the 
bus” may be equivalent to “the bus is now approaching.” Must 
the proposition propounded be such that I can test it, whether in 
fact I do test it or not? It must certainly be such that I know what 
the world would be like if it were true. Otherwise I have not under- 
stood the symbols: for me they are not symbols at all. But it is not 
necessary that I should be able to discover by direct observation 
that the world is in fact like that, or is not. Otherwise I could not 
understand statements about the remote past, whereas actually 
I can understand them perfectly well. 

The third condition is the one which we have already emphasized. 
The noises must not only be symbolic to me; they must give me 
information. The proposition which they propound must be new 
to me. That is, it must be new to me as a whole, though of course 
its constituents and their mode of combination must be familiar 
to me; otherwise I do not understand the utterance. If it is not 
new (i.e. new as a whole) the noises do still give evidence of the 
occurrence of a mental act other than the present act which under- 
stands them, and even of a mental act which is in a sense “foreign.” 
But as we have seen, it might conceivably be an unconscious mental 
act of my own. And this greatly diminishes the evidential value of 
the utterance. 

Now suppose these conditions are fulfilled. I hear noises which 
are symbolic to me; they propound to me something true or false; 
and what they propound is new to me. For instance, I hear the 
noises "here is a black cat” at a time when I do not myself see the 
cat and was not expecting it to appear. How exactly does this 
situation provide me with evidence of the existence of another 
mind? (It is well to insist once again that evidence, not proof, is 
all that can be demanded.) 

It might be said: I have direct access to a number of cognitive 
acts by my own introspection. I find that these acts are usually 
accompanied by noises, audible or imaged. Moreover, I find by 
introspection that an act directed upon one sort of object, e.g. a cat, 
is usually accompanied by one sort of noise; and that an act directed 
upon another sort of object, e.g. blackness, is usually accompanied 
by another sort of noise. Thus there is a correspondence between 
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the noises and the acts. Differences in the noises are accompanied 
by differences in the “direction” of the acts. When the object of the 
act is complex, I usually find a corresponding complexity in the 
noise. If w, usually accompanies an act directed upon O, and » a 
usually accompanies an act directed upon 0„ then I find that the 
complex noise is usually accompanied by an act directed upon 
the complex object 0,0 S . And the structure of the complex noise 
(the way the constituent noises are arranged) varies with the structure 
of the object-complex upon which the accompanying act is directed. 
In this way, it may be said, I know from introspection that when 
the noise-complex “here is a black cat” occurs it is usually accom- 
panied by a specific sort of cognitive act, namely, by the seeing 
and recognizing of a black cat. But this time it cannot have been 
a cognitive act of my own, for I was not seeing any black cat at the 
time when the noise-complex occurred. It must therefore have been 
a foreign cognitive act, an act extraneous to myself, and therefore 
presumably forming part of the history of some other mind. 

However, such an account of the matter is not altogether satis- 
factory. The relation between the noises and the mental acts is 
really much more intimate than this. It is not a mere accompanying. 
If it were, the noises would not be functioning as symbols. When I 
am thinking I am always aware of symbols of some sort or another. 
But they do not just occur along with the thinking. The occurrence 
of them, whether in a sensible or an imaged form, is an integral part 
of the thinking itself. One might even define thinking as awareness 
by means of symbols. Perhaps, indeed, I can perceive without symbols. 
But in fact symbols usually are present to my mind in perceiving 
as well. And if they are present, again they do not merely accompany 
the perceiving. They enable me to analyse what I perceive, to 
recognize and classify the various factors in it, so that the perceiving 
turns into what philosophers call perceptual judgment, a piece of 
intelligent or thoughtful perceiving. 

Thus the argument should be restated as follows: I know from 
introspection that noises of this sort frequently function as instru- 
ments to a certain sort of mental act (not merely accompany it). 
Therefore they are probably functioning as instruments to an act 
of that sort in the present case. But in the present case the act is 
not mine. 

But there is still a further amendment to be made. There is a 
sense in which the noises are functioning as symbolic instruments 
to a mental act of my own. For after all, I do understand them. 
It is true that I am not seeing the black cat. But I do entertain the 
thought that a black cat is in the neighbourhood. And I think this 
h> means of the noises that I hear. But if the noises are in any case 
functioning as instruments to a mental act of my own, what need 
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have I to suppose that there is also some other mental act — some 
foreign one — to which they are instrumental? 

To dear up this point, we must distinguish two different ways in 
which symbols can be instrumental to cognitive acts. We must 
distinguish spontaneous thinking from imposed thinking. In the 
present case, my entertaining of the thought that there is a black 
cat in the room is imposed by the noises which I hear. What causes 
me to use these noises as symbols is the noises themselves, or rather 
my hearing of them. When I hear them, they arouse certain cognitive 
dispositions in me (dispositions arising from my learning of English, 
which are there whether I like it or not) ; and the result is that I 
am forced to use them for the entertaining of a certain determinate 
thought, one which but for them I should not on this occasion have 
entertained. 

But how did these noises happen to present themselves to me? 
I did not originate them, either consciously, or — so far as I can 
discover — unconsciously either. And how did they happen to be 
arranged in just that way? They are so arranged that they make 
up a whole which is for me a single complex symbol, symbolizing 
something true or false about the world. That is how they manage 
to impose an act of thought upon me, which many of the noises 
I hear do not, striking and complicated though they be. How did 
this remarkable combination of events come about? How is it that 
each of the noises was for me a symbol, and how is it, moreover, that 
they were so combined as to make a single complex symbol, symbol- 
izing something true or false? Well, I know from my own experience 
how it might have happened, because I know what happens in 
spontatieous thinking. In the spontaneous acts of thinking which 
introspection reveals to me, noises often function as symbolic instru- 
ments. And when they do, they are not usually found in isolation. 
They are ordered into complexes, each of which is symbolic as a 
whole and signifies something true or false. It would not be correct 
to say that I find two acts occurring at once: on the one hand, an 
act of spontaneous thinking, on the other an act of spontaneously 
producing symbols and ordering them into a symbol-complex which 
is true or false as a whole. What happens is that the producing of 
the significant symbol-complex occurs in the process of performing 
the spontaneous act of thinking. Sometimes this spontaneous act 
of thinking is concerned with something which I am perceiving. It 
is then a so-called perceptual judgment. 

Thus I can now guess how the noises which I hear have come 
about, and how they have come to be such and so arranged that 
I am made to use them as instruments for an act of imposed thinking. 
For I know by introspection that just such noises, and just such an 
arrangement of them, are often produced in the course of acts of 
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spontaneous thinking. This makes it likely that here, too, they were 
produced in the course of an act of spontaneous thinking. But in 
this case no spontaneous thinking of that particular sort was occur- 
ring in myself. Therefore in this case the spontaneous act of thinking 
must have been a foreign act, occurring in some other mind. If the 
noises are “here is a black cat,” the act was probably a perceptual 
judgment, occasioned by the perceiving of a black cat. But if on 
investigating the matter for myself I find no black cat, the evidence 
for a foreign act of thinking still stands. (As we pointed out earlier, 
false information is just as evidential as true.) Only I shall then 
have to conclude that this act of thinking was not a perceptual 
judgment after all, but a piece of fiction-making or story-telling. 

In this instance the noise-complex was already familiar to me as . 
a whole. I have often seen black cats and said to myself “here is 
a black cat.” But this is not always so. When I hear a complex noise 
and find myself using it as an instrument for an act of imposed 
thinking, it frequently happens that the complex as a whole is one 
which I am not familiar with. Thus the noise-complex, “the steward 
of Common-Room keeps a tame mongoose,” may be one which 
I have never myself made use of in an act of spontaneous thinking. 
Still, if I hear it, it will impose an act of thinking on me; not less 
so if I am sure that what I am being made to think of is false. And 
it will accordingly provide me with evidence of a foreign act of 
spontaneous thinking. This is because I often have used the constitu- 
ents of the noise-complex in the course of my own spontaneous 
thinkings, for instance the noises "mongoose" and "steward” and 
"Common-Room.” Moreover, although this actual combination of 
noises is new to me, the manner of combination, the structure which 
the noise-complex has, is perfectly familiar. I have often used it 
myself in the course of my spontaneous thinkings. Thus the noise- 
complex as a whole functions as a symbol for me, and imposes an 
act of thinking on me, even though I have never made use of it in 
any of my own spontaneous thinkings. 

7- We must now raise certain general questions about this argu- 
ment for the existence of other minds. Though very different in 
detail from the one used by the old Analogical Theory, it is clearly 
an argument from analogy. The form of the argument is: situations 
® an d b resemble each other in respect of a characteristic C,; situa- 
tion a also has the characteristic C,; therefore situation b probably 
has the characteristic C, likewise. The noises I am now aware of 
closely resemble certain ones which I have been aware of before (in 
technical phraseology, they are tokens of the same type), and the 
resemblance covers both their qualities and their manner of combina- 
1011 • Those which I was aware of before functioned as symbols in 
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acts of spontaneous thinking. Therefore these present ones probably 
resemble them in that respect too; they too probably function as 
instruments to an act of spontaneous thinking, which in this case 
is not my own. 

But the argument is not only analogical. The hypothesis which 
it seeks to establish may also be considered in another way. It 
provides a simple explanation of an otherwise mysterious set of 
occurrences. It explains the curious fact that certain noises not 
originated by me nevertheless have for me a symbolic character, 
and moreover are combined in complexes which are symbolic for 
me as wholes (i.e. propound propositions). Many varieties of sounds 
occur in the world, and of these only a relatively small proportion 
are symbolic for me. Those which are symbolic for me can occur in 
a variety of combinations, and the number of mathematically 
possible combinations of them is very large; of these combinations 
only a small proportion “make sense,” that is, result in noise- 
complexes which are symbolic for me as wholes. But if there is 
another mind which uses the same symbols as I do and combines 
them according to the same principles, and if this mind has produced 
these noises in the course of an act of spontaneous thinking: then 
I can account for the occurrence of these noises, and for the fact 
that they are combined in one of these mathematically-improbable 
combinations. When I say that these facts are "explained” or 
“accounted for” by our hypothesis, I mean that if the hypothesis 
is true these facts are instances of a rule which is already known to 
hold good in a large number of instances. The rule is, that symbolic- 
ally-functioning noises combined in symbolically-functioning com- 
binations are produced in the course of acts of spontaneous 
thinking; and the instances in which it is already known to hold 
good have been presented to me by introspection. 

It may be objected by some that the hypothesis is worthless 
because it is unverifiable. Accordingly it may be said that it has no 
explanatory power at all, nor can any argument (analogical or other) 
do anything to increase its probability. For being unverifiable, it 
is nonsensical; that is, the words which purport to formulate it do 
not really formulate anything which could conceivably be true or 
even false. 

Now it is true that the hypothesis of the existence of other minds 
is "unverifiable” in a very narrow sense of that word, namely, if 
verifying a proposition entails observing some event or situation 
which makes it true. I cannot observe another mind or its acts — unless 
extrospective acquaintance is possible, which there is no reason to 
believe it is. But the hypothesis is a perfectly conceivable one, in 
the sense that I know very well what the world would have to be 
like if the hypothesis were true — what sorts of entities there roust 
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be in it, and what sort of events must occur in them. I know from 
introspection what acts of thinking and perceiving are, and I know 
what it is for such acts to be combined into the unity of a single 
mind (however difficult it may be to give a satisfactory phil osophical 
theory of such unity). Moreover, the hypothesis is verifiable in what 
is called the “weak" sense. I know what it would be like to find 
evidence to support it, because I have in fact found a great deal 
of evidence which does support it; and this evidence can be increased 
without assignable limit. It seems to me to be a mistake to demand 
that all the different types of hypothesis should be verifiable in the 
same manner. What is to be demanded is, first, that the hypothesis 
should be conceivable (otherwise certainly it is nonsense); and 
secondly that it should be verifiable or refutable in its own appro- 
priate manner, in accordance with the methods suitable to that 
particular sort of subject-matter. 

However, it is instructive to ask what one would be left with if 
one refused to entertain the hypothesis of the existence of other 
minds on the ground of its unverifiability. It would still remain 
the case that one thinks by means of symbols. Further, the distinc- 
tion between spontaneous and imposed thinking would still hold 
good. Nor could one possibly deny that in imposed thinking one 
acquires information which one did not possess before. It is a rock- 
bottom fact, and one must accept it whatever philosophy one holds, 
that the thinking imposed by heard or seen symbols enlarges one's 
consciousness of the world far beyond the narrow limits to which 
ones own perception and one’s own spontaneous thinking would 
confine it. 1 An extreme empiricist must accept this fact like anyone 
else. But the purity of his principles prevents him from attempting 
any explanation of it, since they force him to conclude that the 
hypothesis of other minds is nonsensical. So he must just be content 
to accept the fact itself. Or perhaps he may say: what I mean by 
asserting that there are other minds is simply this fact, that my own 
consciousness of the world is constantly being enlarged by the 
hearing of noises and the seeing of marks which are symbolic to me, 
and by the consequent acts of imposed thinking which go on in me; 
so that “you" is just a label for certain pieces of information which 
I get in this fashion, and “Jones" is a label for certain other pieces 
of information, and so on. In that case he, too, can admit that there 
are other minds. Indeed, he can say it is a certainty that there are, 

1 Here we may note that even the most rigorous course of Cartesian doubt 
requires the use of symbols. One cannot doubt without symbols to bring 
before one's mind the proposition which is to be doubted. And philosophical 
doubt, which is concerned with complicated and highly abstract matters, is 
sc arcely conceivable without the use of verbal symbols. We may conjecture 
Descartes himself conducted his doubt in French, with some admixture 
of Latin. 
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and not merely (as we have suggested) a hypothesis for which there 
is strong evidence. But obviously he is giving a very strange sense 
to the phrase "other minds,” a sense utterly different from the one 
which he gives to the phrase "my own mind.” 

If I am right, there is no need to go to such lengths. One has 
evidence of the existence of other minds in the ordinary literal 
sense of the word “mind,” the sense in which one applies the word 
to oneself. Nevertheless, the argument I have offered does have 
its sceptical side. Any mind whose existence is to be established by 
it must be subject to certain restrictive conditions, which follow 
from the nature of the argument itself. In the first place, it must use 
symbols which I can understand; and I shall only be able to do this 
if I am able to use them myself. It is true that I may be able to guess 
that certain noises or marks are symbolic even if I cannot myself 
understand them. But this, as we have seen, is because they have 
a fairly close resemblance to other noises or marks which I do under- 
stand. If I never understood any of the noises or marks which I 
hear or see, I should have no evidence for the existence of other 
minds. (Strictly speaking we ought to add "tactual data” as well. 
They, too, may be symbols for the person who feels them, as the 
case of Helen Keller shows.) 

There is a second restriction of great importance: any mind 
whose existence is to be established by an argument must be aware 
of the same world as I am aware of. It must be such that the world 
which I am aware of is public to me and to it, common to both of us. 
This restriction really follows from the first. Unless the foreign 
symbols refer to objects which I too am aware of they will not be 
for me symbols at all. These public entities need not be sense-data. 
Sense-data might still be private, as many philosophers hold. It 
might even be, as some hold, that the sense-datum analysis of 
perception is mistaken from beginning to end, and that sensing is 
not a cognitive process at all, but is merely the being in a certain 
state ("seeing bluely,” or the like). But still, if I am to have evidence 
of your existence, there must be publicity sotnewhere. Somehow or 
otfier we must both have access to one and the same world; if not 
by sensing, then by some other form of consciousness which sensing 
makes possible. Suppose this was not so. Suppose that there is 
another mind which is not aware of the same world which I am 
aware of, and suppose that it somehow produces noises which I 
hear or marks which I see. When it makes these noises, obviously 
I shall not have the faintest idea what it is talking about. How can 
I, since ex hypothesi the noises do not refer to any objects which I 
am aware of? But this is equivalent to saying that I have no reason 
whatever for thinking that it is talking at all. And so I shall have 
no reason whatever for believing that it exists, or even for suspecting 
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that it does. The noises which I hear, even though in fact they state 
the profoundest truths, will be for me mere noises, like the soughing 
of the wind or the roaring of waves. 

It appears, then, that any evidence which I can have of the exis- 
tence of another mind must also be evidence that the other mind is 
aware of the same world as I am aware of myself. Philosophers have 
sometimes suggested that each mind perhaps lives in a private 
world of its own. Probably no one believes this. But some people 
have been worried by the suggestion. They have suspected that 
though incredible it could not be rationally refuted, and have had 
recourse to mysterious acts of faith to get them out of their diffi- 
culty. But the difficulty does not exist, for this speculation of 
philosophers is nothing but a baseless fancy. The theory is such that 
there could not conceivably be any evidence in favour of it. Any 
relevant evidence one can get is bound from the nature of the case 
to tell against it. Any evidence that I can get of your existence is 
bound also to be evidence that you do not live in a private world, 
but in the public world which is common to all intelligences, or at 
least to all those which can have any good reason to believe in one 
another's existence. 

Another and less welcome restriction which our argument imposes 
concerns the minds of the lower animals. It is commonly held that 
the lower animals do not use symbols. Now this may be an over- 
statement. Possibly some of the higher vertebrates do use them on 
. some occasions. It may be that some of their cries have a symbolic 
character (though they would be extremely vague and ambiguous 
symbols), and some of their bodily movements and postures may 
constitute a crude kind of gesture-language. If this is so, then our 
evidence for consciousness in them is the same in kind as our evidence 
for the consciousness of our human neighbours, though it is very 
much smaller in extent. But there is no reason to suppose that snails 
and oysters speak, even in the widest sense of the word "speak," 
or that anyone has ever received information from a caterpillar; 
not that there is any a priori reason why these things should not 
happen (cf. our remarks on parrots above), but so far as we know 
they do not. However, these are empirical questions of Natural 
History, which do not concern me. I only wish to insist that if the 
lower animals do not use symbols — symbols which we can understand 
and which convey information to us — then our evidence for the 
existence of animal minds is different in kind, and not merely in 
degree, from our evidence for the existence of human minds. It can 
only be evidence of a teleological sort, derived from observation of 
their bodily behaviour. Much of the behaviour of animal bodies 
has an apparently purposive character, and suggests that they are 
moved by wishes and are adapting means to preconceived ends. 
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But it is not easy to say how strong this evidence is. How are we 
to distinguish between genuine purposiveness and mere de facto 
conduciveness to certain results, say to the survival of the animal 
or its species? The movements of the cat in the presence of a mouse 
are such as to increase the probability that the mouse will be caught. 
But is there more in the situation than this? Is it at all clear that 
the cat wishes to catch the mouse, and consciously controls its 
movements in accordance with this wish? Moreover, we find the 
same appearances of purposiveness in plants. We also find it in all 
sorts of biological phenomena which no one supposes to be under 
conscious control: in the anatomical structure of every type of 
organism, in the mutually co-ordinated growth of its parts, in the 
circulation of the blood, and in countless other cases. If once we 
start assuming that wherever there is purposiveness there is mind, 
we shall end with a most unplausible and extravagant form of 
Vitalism; every organism, even the humblest vegetable, will have 
to be endowed with an intelligence — an intelligence far exceeding 
our own in its scientific knowledge and its inventive capacity. 

I shall not pursue these questions further. Perhaps the difficulties 
which I have mentioned can be met. I only wished to point out that 
when communication by means of symbols is lacking, the existence 
of foreign minds cannot be established in any simple or straight- 
forward way; or if it can, it looks as if the word "mind” would have 
to be used in a sense somewhat different from that which it has 
when applied to beings who do communicate by means of symbols. 
(Cf. the difficulties which arise concerning “unconscious mind” in 
ourselves.) Thus, when Descartes maintained that human beings 
are conscious but the lower animals are not, this theory was by no 
means a foolish one, though it may be mistaken. Certainly there was 
no logical inconsistency in it. Our reasons for attributing conscious- 
ness to other human beings are radically different from our reasons 
(such as they are) for attributing it to the lower animals. Only he 
seems to have drawn the line in the wrong place. The line should 
really be drawn between those beings who use symbols and those 
who do not. If any animals do use symbols, they come above it; 
and if any human beings do not, they fall below it, even though 
they happen to walk on two legs. 


8. My argument for the existence of other minds is an argument 
from language (in a wide sense of that word). It may, however, be 
objected that I have considered only the informative function of 
language. But of course language is not merely informative. It also 
has what is called an emotive function. This again may be subdivided. 
In so far as it gives vent to the emotional or conative attitude of 
the speaker — gives vent to it, not describes it — language may be 
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called expressive . In so far as it is designed to arouse the emotions 
of others, or to influence their actions, it may be called evocative . 
Now many would hold that in the language of everyday life (and 
it is this, not the language of science or philosophy, which concerns 
our present inquiry), the emotive function is quite as important as 
the informative, or, indeed, much more so. Would it not be very 
naive to suppose that the main point of everyday language is to 
say things which are true or false? The main point of it surely is 
to express one's emotions and wishes, and to evoke those of others. 
Is it not this which makes language a social instrument? Or rather, 
since the word "instrument” suggests something which might 
conceivably be dispensed with and replaced by a substitute, let us 
say that language is the basis of society— a society is a set of minds 
which talk to one another. The contention then is that what makes 
it so is primarily its emotive function. Thus many who would agree 
that one's evidence for the existence of other minds comes from the 
perceiving and understanding of symbols would nevertheless com- 
plain that I have been approaching the problem from the wrong 
end. For I have been considering only the informative function of 
language, whereas according to them it is the emotive function 
which is of primary importance. 

Now, of course, I agree that in any complete account of the nature 
and function of language great attention must be paid to the emotive 
side. But I am not concerned in this essay to suggest a theory of 
language, nor even the barest sketch of one. I am concerned simply 
with an epistemological problem : how the understanding of language 
gives each of us reason to believe in the existence of other minds. 
And for this purpose only the informative function of language is 
relevant. The reason for this is that one's access to another mind is 
not direct. One gets access to it indirectly by way of the objects 
which the other mind and oneself are aware of in common. If we like 
to speak of a "social relation” between one mind and another, then 
my contention is that this relation involves three terms, not two. 
It involves not merely the two minds, but also some object which 
they are both aware of. Or again : since I am never directly acquainted 
with another mind, my evidence for its existence can only be evidence 
for the existence of something satisfying a certain description ; and 
the description must always contain a reference to some object or 
objects which we are aware of in common. 

This primacy of the object is what makes the emotive function 
of language irrelevant to our present inquiry, however important 
it may be in other connections. Indeed, it is worse than irrelevant. 
If we allow it to intrude, we shall be involved in a vicious circle. 
For one can only understand the emotive aspect of an utterance 
(in that sense of the word "understand" which is here appropriate) 
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if one has already got reason to think that the utterance was pro- 
duced by a foreign mind. Once I have found out, by other means, 
that the foreign mind is there, I can get .evidence that it has certain 
emotions and certain intentions, and I can discover certain rules 
for correlating these emotions and intentions with certain tones of 
voice and turns of phrase, as will be explained presently. But the 
evidence that it is there comes from the informative side of its 
utterances. 

For what is the alternative? When people maintain that it is the 
emotive element in language which gives us our evidence for the 
existence of other minds, how are they going to work out this sugges- 
tion in detail? I think they must say that tone of voice, and likewise 
bodily bearing and facial conformation, directly convey to me the 
existence of foreign emotions and volitions. It is not enough to say 
that these features of utterances or of organisms “express” emotions 
or volitions, though doubtless they do. Your tone of voice may be 
ever so expressive. But the point is, how am I to discover that it 
is expressive, and what in particular it is expressive of? Why should 
I not be content to notice that the noise which this body utters has 
a peculiar raucous quality like the grating of a wheel, or a soft 
flowing quality like the sound of running water? And these facial 
grimaces — what makes me think that they are more than curious 
visible changes, like the flickering of a flame? No doubt these 
particular qualities of vocal noises do have what one may call a 
moving character. They give me so to speak a psycho-physical shake; 
and one may well suppose that the human organism has an innate 
tendency to be specially moved by them. But the fact that I myself 
am stirred by hearing a certain noise gives me no ground for inferring 
that someone else is feeling an emotion. Even if the emotion to 
which I am stirred happens to be just like the emotion which you 
felt when you uttered the noise, this does not help. It is not enough 
that there should in fact be a foreign mental state which my own 
mental state resembles — if indeed it does. For the question is, how 
am I to discover that there is this foreign mental state? So far this 
question has not been answered. 

I can only think of one way in which it could be answered by those 
who hold that one's primary evidence for the existence of other 
minds comes from the emotive element in language. They must have 
recourse to a theory of “direct conveyance,” as suggested above. 
They must say that the tone of a voice or the momentary configura- 
tion of a face enables me to be directly aware of the occurrence of 
a foreign emotion or volition. That is, they will have to hold that the 
experiencing of such-and-such auditory or visual qualities releases 
in me a certain cognitive capacity which cannot otherwise be exer- 
cised: a capacity for apprehending other minds, or their states, 
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intuitively and immediately. They smuggle in this direct revelation 
under cover of the word “expressive/* and so make their theory 
seem less paradoxical than it is. For it is really just a form of the 
Intuitive Theory, which was discussed earlier in this essay. The 
contention is that certain auditory or visual experiences — such as 
the hearing of a raucous tone of voice or the seeing of a facial grimace 
—enable me to perform an act of extrosfiective acquaintance whose 
object is a foreign emotion or volition. Perhaps the Intuitive Theory 
is more plausible in this form than in some others. But it is still 
open to fatal objections. How is it that I can be deceived by the 
voice or behaviour of an actor, who expresses emotions which he 
does not actually feel, or for that matter by ordinary everyday 
hypocrisy? Might there not be a moving waxwork whose face 
made lifelike grimaces, and which uttered noises in an angry tone 
of voice? 

It appears then that important as the emotive element in language 
may be, it cannot provide one with one’s evidence for the existence 
of other minds. But it still remains to ask how one does learn that 
other minds experience emotions and volitions. The evidence so far 
considered, derived from the informative side of language, shows 
only that they are percipients and thinkers. In other words, how 
does one learn that there is an emotive element in most or all of 
the utterances which one hears and understands, and likewise in 
writing and gesture? 

Let us first consider utterances expressive of volitions. How do 
I get my evidence that other minds experience volitions ? It is because 
I first get evidence that they are entertaining certain thoughts, and 
then find that the objective world is being altered in such a way as 
to conform to those thoughts. For instance, I am seeing a door 
and I notice that it is open. I then hear the words “that the door has 
got to be shut.” At present, we are assuming, the expressive element 
in language conveys nothing to me (we are trying to explain by 
what process it comes to do so). So at present I can make nothing 
of the words “has got to,” nor yet of the determined tone in which 
they are said. It is just a curious auditory quality which the noises 
have. But I can understand the words “that door” and “be shut,” 
both of which refer to certain objective entities which I am aware 
of: the one to a certain material thing which I observe, the other to 
an objective universal which I am familiar with. Thus they bring 
before my mind a proposition , the proposition “the door is shut.” 
Now this is a piece of information. It tells me something new which 
I did not believe before; I did not believe it before, because I believed 
the contrary, and indeed I still do. So far, then, I have merely 
received a piece of false information; still it is information, and 
therefore gives me evidence of the existence of a foreign mind which 
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is holding a false belief, or at least entertaining a false proposition. 
But now a curious thing happens. The organism from which the 
utterance emanated proceeds to move in such a way that the door 
is shut. The situation is so altered that the information which was 
false before is now made true. Here, then, I have got evidence of 
the occurrence of a foreign thought which affects the objective world. 
There was a thought with which the objective state of affairs did 
not correspond; and immediately afterwards the objective state of 
affairs is altered so that it does correspond with this thought. Appar- 
ently this thought has somehow brought about its own verification. 
It was false when first uttered, but it has altered the situation in 
such a way as to make itself true. 

Normally this alteration comes about by the intermediation of 
certain movements in the organism from which the utterances 
proceeded; it gets up and shuts the door. But even if I observed 
no organism, I could still get evidence of the existence of a 
foreign volition. Let us reconsider our previous instance of a 
disembodied voice. Suppose I heard such voice saying, "Let there 
be a thunderstorm"; and suppose there promptly was a thunder- 
storm, although hitherto there had been no sign that any such 
event was likely to happen (the sky, we will assume, was perfectly 
dear at the moment when the utterance occurred). And suppose 
that there were many instances of this sort of thing; many occasions 
when this voice made an utterance conveying a proposition which 
was false at the time, but was followed by an objective change which 
verified it — a surprising change, which no previously observable 
feature in the situation made probable. I should then have good 
evidence for thinking that the voice proceeded from a foreign thinker 
whose thoughts could directly alter the objective world. Such 
“telekinetic” action of unembodied minds does not in fact 
happen. But there is no logical absurdity in it. And it is no more 
difficult to understand how a mind can directly cause changes in 
the atmosphere than to understand how it can directly cause 
changes in an organism, which after all is only a complex material 
object. 

We now see how one discovers that certain utterances are expres- 
sive of volitions. If one is to discover this, the utterance which 
expresses the volition must also have an informative side. It must 
among other things propound a proposition, one which is at the 
moment false. I learn that it is expressive of a volition because of 
the effects by which it is followed. And when I recognize that a 
sentence is expressive of a volition without actually observing the 
physical change which fulfils it, I do so by noticing that it resembles 
other utterances which have been observed to have such effects. It 
resembles them in respect of tone of voice, or in grammatical structure 
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(by containing verbs in the imperative mood), or in respect of the 
gestures which accompany it. So I conclude that it, like them, is 
probably followed by an objective change which verifies it. 

Thus it is quite wrong to suppose that the utterance "directly 
conveys" a foreign volition. There is no question of an immediate 
and infallible revelation, giving me direct insight into the volition 
of another person. The "conveying” is a misleading name for an 
induction which I have to do for myself, by observing that noises 
uttered in a certain tone of voice are frequently followed by objective 
changes which verify the propositions they propound. 

Let us now turn to utterances expressive of emotion. Emotions 
are intimately related to thinking on the one hand, to action on the 
other; and in virtue of these two relations, they are also intimately 
related to the objective world. Every emotion includes some think- 
ing, and this thinking is not a mere accompaniment, but is an 
integral part of the emotion itself. The thinking may consist in 
holding a false belief, as when one is afraid of a purely imaginary 
danger. But even so, certain objective universals must be present 
to the mind; else there could be no belief, not even a false one. I 
may be afraid of a lion outside a door, when in fact there is no lion 
within miles. But in order to have this "groundless” fear, I must 
conceive of lionhood and outsideness. It follows that any utterance 
which completely expresses an emotion must also propound a 
proposition, true or false. If someone says in a horror-struck voice, 
“Oh! a snake!" he is incidentally making a statement which gives 
me information; the information is, that there is a snake in the 
immediate neighbourhood. But how do I learn that the tone in 
which he speaks is a tone of horror? I answer, I learn it inductively. 

I discover by repeated observation that when an object is spoken 
of in that tone of voice, certain consequences are liable to follow. 
The objective situation is liable to change in a remarkable manner. 
The relation between the snake and the organism from which the 
noise proceeded does not usually remain what it was. The noise- 
making organism runs away, or strikes the snake with a stick. So 
when I hear that tone of voice again I conclude that such objective 
consequences are again likely to occur. We have seen that such 
utterances do propound propositions, and so give evidence of the 
occurrence of a foreign thought. But I have now found that when 
the utterance is in that tone of voice the foreign thought in question 
is a tendentious thought, one which tends to change the objective 
world in certain ways. And I can correlate differences in tone of 
voice (and in gesture or facial configuration) with different sorts 
of objective changes which are liable to follow. Thus I distinguish 
different sorts of tendencious thoughts, one tending to the avoidance 
of the object which the thought refers to, another tending to the 
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pursuit of it, another to the destruction of it, and so on. And these 
are the different emotional attitudes. 

It follows, and indeed is obvious in, any case, that emotional 
attitudes and volitions are closely connected. Nevertheless, they are 
not expressed by the same sort of utterance. I discover that an 
utterance expresses a volition when I find that though false at the 
moment of its occurrence it results in an objective change which 
brings the facts into conformity with it. But utterances expressing 
emotions are related to subsequent objective changes in a more 
complex way than this. The objective change which follows varies 
with the specific quality of the utterance. This is not surprising. 
There is only one way of willing — setting yourself to bring into 
being the objective situation which you have thought of. But there 
are many different kinds of emotional attitude; one leads you to 
alter the objective world in one way, another in another way. 

There are, however, certain emotional attitudes which appear not 
to influence conduct at all, and so do not affect the objective world; 
for instance, emotions about the past. How am I to discover that 
an emotion of this sterile kind is occurring in a foreign mind? The 
utterance which expresses it will indeed propound a proposition to 
me, and so give me evidence of the occurrence of a foreign thought. 
But it may seem that in this case the thought has no tendencious- 
ness about it. To this I reply that if the foreign utterance really does 
express an emotion (and of course hypocrisy is always possible), 
then the thought of which it gives evidence is tendencious, though 
in rather a different way. Let us consider an emotion directed upon 
a historical character. Suppose that a man admires the Emperor 
Valentinian I. If he does, his thinking about that emperor does 
have effects, effects which it would not have if instead of admiring 
he disapproved of him. It does not affect the thinker’s actions, but 
it does affect the course of his subsequent thoughts, and this will 
be revealed by subsequent utterances. We shall find, for instance, 
that he tends to talk about the good qualities of his hero rather 
than the bad ones: say, about his military efficiency rather than his 
atrocious bad temper. If we do not find this, we shall suspect that 
his utterance did not express emotion at all, but was merely a piece 
of hypocrisy. Thus in these cases the tendencious character of the 
t hinkin g lies in the selective control which it exercises upon later 
thinkings, in directing the thinker's attention upon one set of facts 
rather than another, and even causing him to ignore certain facts 
altogether. Thus we may say that in these cases, as in the others, 
the emotion reveals itself by its tendency to affect one's subsequent 
relations with objects: only “objects" must be understood to include 
thinkable objects as well as perceived ones, and “relations” must 
cover cognitive relations as well as practical ones. 
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Professor J. L. STOCKS 

V 

We may look at the relation of will and motive from another side 
as follows: Will, we have said, is an individual response to an indi- 
vidual situation. Like the situation itself, it is not a fixed thing 
persisting through change, but involved in a continuous flow of 
change, re-adapting itself constantly in one respect or another to 
recognized changes of circumstance. It can have no more immuta- 
bility than circumstance, and if it is not to be left behind in the march 
of events and become old-fashioned, it should have the capacity 
for the same rapidity of change. Now motives also change, but in 
a different way. First one motive operates, then another, as circum- 
stance stimulates different inclinations or dispositions: now fear, 
now curiosity, now love, now hate are aroused separately and 
together. Thus motives, as influences on action, come and go: but 
in themselves they seem more stable. Cowardice, avarice, generosity, 
personal love, and hatred are at least deep-rooted tendencies capable 
of infinite repetition in action; and it is to such tendencies that we 
most often appeal in alleging a motive for an action. They are all 
tendencies to act in certain ways and therefore they are tendencies 
of will. If an avaricious man is to act generously or a coward to act 
bravely, we think of him as having first to overcome something in 
himself which drives him in the contrary direction. There is postu- 
lated a discord and rebellion in the will itself, a struggle between 
two wills — or we may say the will is trying to overcome its own bad 
habits. Now such tendencies and habits of will are all summed up 
(and perhaps more besides) in the word character. What the avari- 
cious man or coward has to overcome in such a case is nothing less 
than his own character. And character is thought of as something 
capable of change and development indeed, but also as constant and 
compelling, and often as forming with circumstance the determining 
cause of human action. 

Looked at in this way, motive and character seem to determine 
action and to deprive the will of power to deal with circumstance 
as may seem best. Action is determined by will, will is determined 
by motive, and motive is determined by character. There is thus no 
power of origination in will— even the growth or development 
postulated seems to spring only from new circumstances— and as 
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the man is so will he show himself in action: will is the slave of 
character. 

The only way to freedom suggested is that will, when good, is 
free from motive. Good action is alone free, since it alone depends 
on no pre-existing disposition or desire. But what is this way of 
escape worth if, as we have said, motives are summed up in charac- 
ter? To be free of motive is to be free of character; and the good 
action which is unmotived will be characterless. But character is 
the personality itself, and if character is to go with it will go all 
opportunity for love or friendship, all humanity even. We therefore 
have to choose between two horns of a dilemma: either all will is 
enslaved to character or good action and the good men are colourless 
abstractions. That is the logical consequence of the doctrine that 
character in the form of a motive determines the will. 

The position just sketched is a familiar one: much plausible but 
fallacious reasoning has been based upon it: and it is important to 
determine the outlines of an answer to it. Take first the general 
proposition that character determines the motive which determines 
the will. (Co-operation of circumstance of course assumed.) 

This doctrine is an expression of our general tendency to explain 
the present by the past, i.e. of the conception of causation expressed 
in J. S. Mill’s inductive logic by the formula ‘‘the cause is the 
invariable unconditional antecedent.” Character is that in which 
the effects of past actions and circumstances are stored up in the 
individual ready to be brought to bear on new actions and situations. 
Through character past action and circumstance determine the 
response in action to present circumstance. The immediate ante- 
cedent which is the cause of action is the motive, but a motive like 
any other fact of experience has antecedents in past action which 
account for it. 

Much of the apparent strength of the position vanishes if we reflect 
that motive and character (regarded as the assemblage of possible 
motives) are not separate and distinct pre-existent entities of which 
the will shown in the action can be regarded as the consequent 
effect. It is the character and motive exhibited in the act which is 
judged good or bad and what is exhibited in the act is not strictly 
speaking the same as anything that existed before the act. If there- 
fore we are to talk of the present as determined by the past, we 
shall have a present character-motive-act combination determined 
by a past character-motive-act combination, not a pre-existent 
character giving birth to a posterior motive, which in its turn gives 
birth finally to an act. The assertion will be therefore that past 
character determines present character and past action present 
action. The only other interpretation would make present character 
determine present action, but that does not square with a theory 
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of causation which requires the determining cause to be antecedent 
to its effect. As re-interpreted, then, the doctrine is not that will is 
enslaved to motive and character, but that will, motive, and charac- 
ter are all alike creatures of the past history of the individual in 
whom they are seen. 

But so interpreted the doctrine ceases to bear upon the relation 
of motive to will from which we started. It raises instead the meta- 
physical problems of the relation of present and past and of the 
freedom of the human will, and the problem of the continuity of 
human personality through all growth, change, and development. 
To these problems we must return later: for the present we must 
confine ourselves to the relation of motive to will. 

Avarice, generosity, and other dispositions which serve to supply 
motives are not to be inferred from a single action. We rely on a 
series of actions which exhibit a common tendency. The motive 
specifies directly or indirectly, as we saw, the result to be achieved 
in action, and in thinking of the motive as repeatable and repeated, 
we think of a general end which the agent keeps constantly in mind. 

A man's actions do undoubtedly hang together in some such way 
as this: the will has a tendency to repeat itself as far as circumstances 
permit. There is thus good inductive ground for assuming that the 
will forms habits; and it is as habits of will that avarice, generosity, 
etc., are best thought of. A tendency to habit means that repetition 
is easier than variation. If, therefore, there are habits of will, decision 
in any emergency will not be unbiased: it will be weighted in certain 
ways: and since such bias is a creation of a man's past history, in 
this form the past will at least to some extent mould the present. 
In this form the question of the value of motive again arises. Are 
such habits conducive to goodness or will? Are they not rather a 
limitation to its power and range? Mere absence of habits of this 
kind could not, of course, constitute either goodness or badness of 
will: but if they exist, they must be of importance, and until we 
know their value we do not even know what a will really is. 

The upshot is that we must for the present qualify our description 
of the activity of will by recognizing that a man comes to any 
situation that may confront him not equally free to originate change 
in every direction: besides the limitations imposed by circumstance 
there are limitations provided by the lines of habitual response: to 
some extent, therefore, he comes to any emergency already compro- 
mised and committed. The question before us is the question as to 
the power, value, and extent of these limitations. But we have seen 
at least this — that it is wTong to think of such habits as limitations 
imposed by some external entity upon will: they are in will, habits 
°f it: to it, therefore, they should appear (though perhaps they do 
flot always) as freedom not slavery, as choice not as limitations upon 
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choice. It is only when we look at the man from without, and ask 
what prevents him from doing what is obviously demanded by the 
situation, that we see these habits as limitations and restrictions to 
the freedom of his choice. 


VI 

Reflection on these lines inevitably brings us to the notion of 
virtue. The Stoics, as we have seen, described the moral good as 
virtue, and the moral bad as vice, and they were criticized by Kant 
for so doing. It is what the will is, he said, which is judged good and 
bad : but virtue and vice are properly qualities which the will employs. 
We have followed Kant in asserting that will alone is good or bad 
and that will is an individual response to an individual situation. 
But no philosopher would maintain that virtue was any such response 
or resolution. Virtue is always considered to be something more 
than a particular determination of will: it is regarded rather as 
something behind such determinations, controlling and, as it were, 
inspiring them, giving some guarantee of the agent's capacity to 
produce a similar response to any similar situation. Without such 
a guarantee of repeatability the act is held to fall short of goodness. 
Aristotle, for instance, realized that the moral good had its being 
only in action: but he held that mere inspection of the act un- 
supported by knowledge of the agent’s character could not justify 
the conviction that the moral ideal was achieved in it. It was neces- 
sary, he thought, to know not merely that the act was as it should 
be, but also that it was the manifestation (i) of knowledge, (2) of 
purpose (disinterested), (3) of a firm and irreversible attitude. The 
first two requirements may be passed over: they are necessary only 
because Aristotle here takes action in the external sense (cf. above, 
§ III). When we say the subject of the moral judgment is will, we 
necessarily make it a judgment upon a purpose or resolution, and 
a purpose is formed in response to information received and must 
be judged (as we have seen, § III) in relation to that information. 
For by knowledge Aristotle means knowledge of the situation — of 
the circumstances of the act. It is the third requirement which 
introduces virtue. The externals of an act may be satisfactory, even 
though by chance or in obedience to command: but in those cases 
the act is no true act — no evidence of will. But further we are told, 
even when there is no question of chance-success or external origina- 
tion, the act may be perfectly adequate and yet imperfect: there 
may be a tremor and inconstancy in the will which, while not 
obstructing the external perfection, should preclude us from asserting 
internal perfection. The steadfast and constant will is the proof of 
virtue, and when a man has it he has achieved the moral good. 
Good actions do not prove a man good, but they go to make him 
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good. For goodness is a habit acquired, like other habits, by practice. 
If for some length of time we see that our actions conform in every 
detail we can control to those of goodness, we shall in the end 
acquire the habit of goodness ourselves. Thus the greatest stress is 
laid by Aristotle on repeatability as a mark of the completely good 
act, and virtue (without which the completely good act is impossible) 
is a habit formed by repetition. As good actions produce good habits, 
so bad actions produce bad habits : the good habits are virtues and 
the bad habits are vices. As good acts do not prove a man good, so 
bad acts do not prove a man bad: before badness is asserted we 
must be sure of a firmness and constancy of purpose, accompanying 
the act, which is vice and as it were guarantees repetition. 

The influence of this, as of other Aristotelian doctrines, has been 
enormous: it has moulded the language used on these subjects in 
modern Europe and still dominates our thought more than we know. 
It seems commonplace and common sense, because by the time we 
first meet it face to face we have long been familiar with its terms 
and features. We find it disappointing like the original picture seen 
after many years* familiarity with cheap reproductions of it. But 
in truth it is neither commonplace nor common sense: the doctrine 
of the Ethics is not even reasonably coherent. The emphasis laid on 
habit seems inconsistent with the autonomy of the will, and the 
whole doctrine suggests a distribution of moral praise and blame 
differing considerably from that which is customary in everyday 
life. The point from which we must approach the doctrine is settled 
by the preceding discussion. We were inclined to suppose that a 
habit is a handicap and limitation to will, and that a will which is 
to show its full power either for good or for evil must be free from 
such limitations. But we are now told that will, whether for good 
or evil, finds its realization in something of the nature of habit. Here 
is a plain contradiction which must be cleared up. 

First, about habit. No one, so far as I know, has ever attempted 
to maintain that the habitual, as such, attracts a higher degree of 
moral praise or blame than the non-habitual. On the contrary, we 
are apt to think of the growth of habit as involving in its own region 
a recession and diminution of will and attention, and an approxima- 
tion to the automatic which threatens in the end to remove it from 
the sphere of moral valuations altogether. In other words, we 
recognize will as the subject of the moral judgment and regard will 
as antithetic to habit: the more will the less habit and the more 
habit the less will. It is therefore prima facie highly paradoxical to 
find the moral ideal in the exercise of a kind of habit. When the 
habit is fully formed, one would think rather that the time for 
speaking of moral good or evil was past. What is claimed for habit 
is rather that both directly and indirectly it makes for efficiency. 
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Its direct value is seen in all forms of skill. If you think of the 
process of learning to play an instrument or shoot a gun or take 
photographs, etc., you see at once how large a part habit plays. 
Movements which at first needed effort and attention come to 
achieve themselves automatically and when they reach that stage 
they are not only more rapid but also more accurate than they were 
in the early stages. This is the direct value — increased rapidity and 
accuracy of movement. The indirect value is no less obvious. When 
attention and effort are no longer required, they are not simply 
superseded. They are set free for other tasks. We can only attend 
to one thing at a time; but thanks to habit we can do several quite 
difficult things at once. The infant requires all its attention for the 
difficult matter of walking and if it tries to talk as well, probably 
falls over: but we can walk and talk at the same time without 
difficulty. An accomplished knitter finds knitting so easy that she 
can combine knitting with practically any activity which does not 
require rapid motion or the use of the hands. It would be tedious 
to multiply instances. Indirectly the value claimed for habit is that 
it sets the attention free for other things. Under both heads the 
minimization of will and attention are admitted: these, indeed, 
constitute the value of habit as an economizer of human effort. 

Now assuming that it is will which sets habit in motion — i.e. 
which starts the knitting, walking, etc. — it is obvious that habits 
of this kind do not diminish but actually increase the range and 
power of the will. A man with a number of spheres of action firmly 
held by such habits can do more things more accurately than one 
who lacks them. The number of possible occupations open to him 
at any given moment is made larger not smaller by his habits. 

That is obviously true in these cases, but a difference and a 
difficulty is seen when we turn to the habits which are virtues and 
vices or to those habits which are alleged as motives. These are 
habits of the will itself — i.e. they are comparable not to the auto- 
matic action of .the hands with the knitting needles or piano notes, 
but to a habit (e.g.) to knit from five to six or to play the piano from 
nine to ten. Habits of the last kind obviously do tend to limit the 
agent's freedom of choice. We must therefore turn to habits of will 
and consider whether there are such things, what they are, and 
what their value is (positive or negative) to the human will. Do 
they make either for efficiency or for goodness? 

VII 

When it is said that “to form habits is to fail in life" or that ‘ the 
only habit a child should form is the habit of forming none," it is 
habits of this last kind which the writers had in view. They thin* 
of habit and will as essentially antagonistic, so that a habit of will 
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means an inactivity of will. Will is considered as a capacity of free 
adaptation to the requirements of life and habit as a tendency to 
the repetition of the same manoeuvre. They recognize in humanity 
this tendency to stereotyped reactions and regard it as a danger. 
The man who saves himself from it preserves his powers free and 
untramelled. If in a novel situation the old oft-repeated manoeuvres 
failed, the man of habit would be at a loss what to do; but the man 
of no habits would be free to act as seemed best. The novelty of the 
emergency would very likely discover gaps in his mechanical equip- 
ment, but on the internal side he would be free to improvise and to 
use what equipment he had to the best advantage. He would com- 
bine the freshness and power of youth with the ripe experience of 
age, and escape the dilemma expressed in the proverb — si lajeunesse 
savait , si la vieillesse pouvait. This view, then, gives as an ideal of 
efficiency an opportunism which excludes habits of will. To form a 
habit is to sell your freedom, to forsake the path of improvisation 
which shows an active will and brings success in life. 

Writers, on the other hand, who extol habit and represent it as 
constitutive of the moral good show a tendency to interpret habit 
rather in the other way as an acquired skill. But habit, taken in 
this sense, is not will; it is a gift or talent used by the will; and 
our moral judgments praise or blame men not for their talents 
but for their use of them. Habit in this application is not an 
originator of action ; its function is that of so co-ordinating the 
parts of our procedure that one effort of will will do what twenty 
did before : it affects the internal machinery of action and makes it 
doubtless more efficient: but it is thoroughly within the will’s 
control. The skill of the pianist enables him with one glance at a 
piece of music to execute a whole bar on the instrument, but his 
playing of the bar is as free and voluntary an act as the blundering 
piecemeal performance of the novice — more so, in fact, for he suc- 
ceeds in doing what he intended better than the novice does. Thus 
the increased range brought by habit in this sense is not purchased 
at any cost to the originative freedom and adaptability of the will. 
But such habits, again, are acquired gifts which are employed by 
will; and the moral good must lie not in the gift but in the will 
which uses it. If therefore virtue is such a gift, virtue is not the 
moral good. 

From these general considerations it would appear that habit 
cannot in either use be either wholly or partly identified with the 
moral good. In the one sense habit is the enemy, in the other the 
servant, of will. But before registering this conclusion let us consider 
virtue and the virtues and see how far habit in either sense is involved 
in them. 

If courage is a habit, what kind of a habit is it? Courage requires 
for its exercise a situation in which a specific element known as 
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danger is present: it requires secondly knowledge on the part of the 
agent of the presence of danger: courageous conduct is that of the 
man who does what is right in spite of the known presence of danger. 
Knowledge of danger tends to produce in men a specific emotion, 
fear: and under the influence of fear a man's first movement is in 
the direction of diminishing danger by such simple means as running 
away. But the courageous man does not run away: he may feel the 
emotion of fear, but he is master of it to the extent of refusing the 
action to which it prompts : indeed, if right and duty point that way 
he is seen doing the very opposite, increasing the danger which is 
the stimulus to fear without giving any sign of wavering in his 
resolve to do the right. Defined, then, with reference to the situation, 
courage is right behaviour in face of danger; defined with reference 
to the emotion, it is a capacity for conquering fear so as to do the 
very opposite of that which fear prompts. In terms of habit, courage 
might be called the habit of facing danger or the habit of conquering 
fear. Its opposite, cowardice, would be the habit of retreat before 
danger or the habit of being worsted by fear. There is postulated a 
battle between the will and the emotion. Courage means the 
customary victory of will, cowardice the customary victory of the 
emotion. 

If, then, other virtues are like courage, virtue is a capacity to 
persist in a course of action in spite of the presence of a disturbing 
emotion: the emotion disturbs because it tends to arouse a will to 
do otherwise: two rival wills (actual or potential) are thus postulated; 
and the victory over emotion is a victory over a “lower” by a 
“higher” will. (Cf. §§ IV and V. “Higher” and “lower” are not meant 
to signify a moral difference or to beg any moral question. The 
higher will is the more general and permanent responding to a 
general and comprehensive view of the facts, the lower is the more 
momentary and transient relevant to a more partial apprehension: 
the will induced by fear, as we have seen, has reference only to that 
element in the situation which is called danger.) Virtue, then, might 
justly be called self-control or strength of will. Further, if virtue is 
a habit, that can only be because this victory over the lower self 
or will comes to be achieved more easily and completely with 
repetition. This, in fact, we are always told is the case, and some 
writers even point as an ideal to the state in which the disturbing 
emotions will have no disturbing influence at all. In such a state of 
complete virtue will, of course, would not be automatic: it would 
still be necessary, as before, to scan the situation and act carefully 
with due regard to it and action would involve effort: but the control 
of the higher over the lower will would be automatic in the sense 
that the wayward movements of emotion would be stifled at birth 
with no conscious effort on the part of the agent. He would not be 
aware of his self-control any more than he is aware of the constan 
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checking of tendencies to overbalance which occurs when a m an 
stands upright. 

It is hardly worth while here to test this account of virtue, drawn 
from the single instance of courage, by an exhaustive examination 
of other virtues. The traditional list of virtues is a muddle, and it 
may be doubted whether most of them have any real existence for 
modern popular thought. Even Plato's cardinal virtues — wisdom, 
justice, temperance, courage — are hard to co-ordinate under a single 
notion. Wisdom is at least a bad name for an attribute of will, and 
Aristotle himself found a difficulty in incorporating justice with the 
other virtues of character. Justice certainly deserves special treat- 
ment. But for our present purpose we may safely assume that 
courage and temperance are the only two virtues which are of 
importance, and that if we can bring them together we shall have 
little difficulty in dealing with other claimants to the name. 

Temperance falls fairly easily under the same formula as courage. 

It is true that there is a prima facie difference in the fact that the 
enemy of temperance is not described as an emotion but as an 
appetite or desire. We have seen, however, that the disturbing 
power of emotion rests upon its arousing a will at variance with the 
will; and an appetite or desire is just such a tentative movement of 
will responding to some easily specified element in the situation, 
even if its direction is opposite and it is associated rather with 
pleasure than with pain. Anyhow, it is beyond dispute that in 
temperance also we find self-control, the victory of the higher over 
the lower will, the ability to persist in a course of action in spite of 
inducements to desert it; and here also we are told that practice 
makes perfect, self-control becoming easier with repetition, and are 
recommended an ideal of a state in which the tendency to pluck 
flowers by the wayside shall be so under control that the wayfarer 
will not be aware of it at all. 

Virtue, then, we may conclude, is a habit of control: its enemies 
are emotion and appetite: it claims the name of habit since it 
„ becomes easier and stronger with repetition and because it exhibits 
that approximation to the automatic which is the mark of habit. 
It can hardly be doubted that such a habit is a habit of will: but 
at the same time it is difficult to say that such a habit in any way 
lessens or restricts that capacity of free adaptation which is asserted 
to be the essence of will. The habit which is virtue, therefore, does 
not seem quite to fall into either of our two classes of habit. Courage 
and temperance are not the servants of will in the sense in which 
the skill of the pianist is: but neither are they the enemies of will 
as habits of routine are. It remains to discover their relation to these 
two classes of habit and their precise value to the efficiency and 
moral value of the will. 1 

1 Here the manuscript breaks off. 
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DISCUSSION 

SCIENCE AND PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA.' 

Mr. Tyrrell's book is an excellent introduction to Psychical Research by 
a writer who has himself made an important experimental contribution to 
one branch of the subject, viz. extra-sensory perception. It is based, so far 
as the facts are concerned, mainly on the publications of the English Society 
for Psychical Research, though it also makes some use of materials from 
American and Continental sources. As Mr. Tyrrell remarks in his Introduction , 
"after fifty-five years of steady work" the S.P.R.’s “Proceedings and Journal 
have grown into a veritable mine of carefully ascertained information. Yet 
comparatively few people care to read this information or take any interest 
in its work." The serene indifference or complacent quarter-knowledge with 
which most philosophers and psychologists dismiss this mass of carefully 
sifted material, which must (on any interpretation of it) be vitally important 
to their studies, is evidently due to some very strong and deeply rooted non- 
rational cause. It is to be hoped that Mr. Tyrrell’s book will be widely read, 
and that many of its readers will be stimulated to tackle the original papers 
and to help in carrying forward research in these subjects. 

It is natural to compare Mr. Tyrrell’s book with Frank Podmore's Studies 
in Psychical Research and The Newer Spiritualism , which are at present the 
standard introductory works. Podmore’s great merit is that he combined 
an immense amount of first-hand knowledge of the facts with an almost 
extravagant scepticism about all super-normal inferences from them. There- 
fore any candid reader feels that he must take very seriously anything that 
Podmore cannot explain away and a good deal which Podmore can account 
for only by postulating extremely far-fetched ad hoc normal causes. For 
these reasons I think that Podmore’s two books are still indispensable to 
anyone who is beginning to study the subject. But they have several 
deficiencies, and Mr. Tyrrell’s book supplements them in these respects. In 
the first place, they date back to the beginning of the century. Since then 
there have been great advances in normal and abnormal psychology, and a 
mass of very important ostensibly super-normai material has been added 
to the subject of Psychical Research. This later material is fully treated 
in Mr. Tyrrell’s book. Secondly, Podmore made no attempt to consider the 
philosophical bearings of the alleged facts, or to see how they fit or fail to fit 
into the generally accepted framework of human knowledge and belief. Mr. 
Tyrrell is, I should judge, less sceptical by nature than was Podmore of the 
possibility of the super-normal; his own very remarkable experimental 
results have convinced him (not unreasonably) of the reality of extra-sensory 
perception, including clairvoyance and pre-cognition; and he has wide 
philosophical interests and considerable philosophical knowledge. So his book 
contains an element which is altogether absent from Podmore's. 

The book is divided into five Parts, preceded by a short Introduction. 
Parts I, II, and IV are mainly expository, being designed to give the reader 
good samples of the evidence for various kinds of ostensibly super-norma 
phenomena. Parts III and V are primarily interpretative and theoretical, and, 

• G. N. M. Tyrrell (London: Methuen & Co., 1938. Pp. xvi, 379* P* ice X2S * 6d,)> 
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for that reason, should receive more attention than the others in a review 
in Philosophy . I propose, therefore, to give a brief account of the contents of 
Parts I, II, and IV, and then to treat Parts III and V in rather more detail. 

Part I deals with Spontaneous Extra-sensory Perception. It is divided 
into four chapters. The first of these defines certain terms which cons tant ly 
recur in the literature of the subject; discusses the nature and reliability of 
the evidence for spontaneous (as opposed to experimental) extra-sensory 
perception; and gives a very brief account of the S.P.R.’s important “Census 
of Hallucinations.* 1 Chapter II gives examples of the evidence for what 
appears to be spontaneous telepathy between living persons. It includes 
the famous “Chaffin Will Case” (1925), and a remarkable case connected with 
the fatal accident to an excursion train at Darlington in June 1928. Chap- 
ter III gives examples of the evidence for what seems prima facie to be 
spontaneous clairvoyance. The most interesting case here is taken from Dr. 
Osty*s book Sur les Connaissances Supranormales , and concerns the finding 
of the body of an old French peasant through the clairvoyance of Mme. Morel. 
Chapter IV gives samples of the evidence for non-inferential knowledge of 
future and past events and for so-called “psychometry” or “object-reading.** 
Here, again, it is an advantage that Mr. Tyrrell is able to quote quite recent 
cases from the publications of the S.P.R. 

Part II treats of Experimental Extra-sensory Perception. The first chapter 
gives a short history of the subject. The most important cases mentioned in 
it are the experiments of Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden in 1905, and those 
of Mrs. Upton Sinclair in 1928-29 published by her husband in his book 
Mental Radio. The second chapter describes certain collective experiments, 
done in recent years with large numbers of percipients. Such experiments 
were tried, and reported in the S.P.R. Proceedings by Miss Jephson in 1924; 
by Miss Jephson, Mr. Soal, and Mr. Besterman; by Dr. Woolley and Sir 
Oliver Lodge through the B.B.C. in 1927; and by Mr. Soal with certain 
subjects who were chosen because they had shown prima facie signs of super- 
normal powers in the Broadcasting Experiment. The results of these experi- 
ments were negative. Mr. Tyrrell explains this by referring to two facts 
which, he says, emerge from his own work with individuals, viz. (i) that 
only a few persons possess the faculty of extra-sensory perception to an 
appreciable degree, and (ii) that, even with good subjects, this faculty is 
very liable to be inhibited by psychological resistances. This chapter ends 
with a description of M. Stefan Ossowiecki’s remarkable achievement in 
describing a drawing presented to him at Warsaw in a carefully sealed light- 
proof envelope prepared with elaborate precautions by Mr. Besterman at the 
S.P.R. rooms in London. 

The third chapter of Part II gives an account of the much-discussed work 
done by Dr. J. B. Rhine at Duke University, North Carolina, and sponsored 
by Professor Macdougall. It is well known that, even after allowing due weight 
to certain criticisms which have been made by experts on the statistical 
details of this work, the proportion of successes scored is fantastically above 
anything that can reasonably be ascribed to chance. Whether it establishes 
the existence of extra-sensory perception is another question. On this matter 
the following observations, most of which are based on information that 
became available after the publication of Mr. Tyrrell's book, may be worth 
making, (i) I cannot help wondering why the proportion of persons who seem 
Pnnta facie to have marked powers of extra-sensory perception should be so 
much greater among the students of Duke University, North Carolina, than 
aiming otherwise similar persons experimented upon in England, (ii) The 
S.P.R. have recently been supplied with samples of the kind of cards used in 
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these experiments. They are disgracefully badly constructed* and are so 
defective that in certain sorts of experiment a person familiar with them 
could sometimes guess the nature of the card from merely seeing the edge of 
it. (iii) It is quite true that in many of the experiments described by Dr. 
Rhine this defect would not have helped the percipient in the least. It is also 
true that the way in which successes tailed off after a time with some of his 
best percipients does not fit in at all with a normal explanation on these 
lines. But the facts about the defective cards do produce in my mind au 
impression of general “sloppiness" which makes me doubt Dr. Rhine’s 
competence to devise properly and describe accurately any kind of experi- 
ment. This may be most unfair, but, as at present advised, “ ich kann nicht 
anders ." (iv) Since Mr. Tyrrell wrote his book a most admirably careful 
series of experiments, on the same lines as Dr. Rhine’s, has been carried out 
by Mr. Soal, partly on students at Queen Mary College, and partly on the 
medium Mrs. Garrett who scored an extremely high proportion of successes 
with Dr. Rhine. In none of Mr. Soal’s experiments is there the least trace 
of any result which cannot reasonably be ascribed to chance. To speak quite 
frankly, I know that Mr. Soal is a highly competent investigator; I have some 
prima facie reason to doubt whether Dr. Rhine is so; and I do not think that 
any scientist would be prepared to accept as proven in any subject a startling 
claim coming from a youthful American university unless and until it was 
confirmed by experiments done in older and perhaps more self -critical seats 
of learning. 

In the last chapter of Part II Mr. Tyrrell describes his own very important 
experiments with Miss Gertrude Johnson, and the extremely ingenious 
mechanical apparatus which he devised for carrying out a great number of 
such experiments quickly and for recording the results automatically. I 
have seen the apparatus, and have been most favourably impressed with it. 
The positive results which Mr. Tyrrell has obtained are, in my opinion, the 
most impressive evidence which exists at present for experimental extra- 
sensory perception. The discussion of certain suggested normal explanations 
of these results involves some interesting points in the theory of probability 
and shows how easy it is to fall into traps about “randomness." 

Part IV is concerned with Mediumistic Trance. The first chapter begins 
with a general account of the three varieties which this may take, and then 
describes and discusses the mediumship of Mrs. Piper, which was studied 
intensively by Wm. James, Richard Hodgson, Professor Hyslop, and others 
over a long period of years. There is a masterly paper in Vol. XXIII of the 
S.P.R. Proceedings by Mrs. Sidgwick, entitled The Psychology of Mrs. Piper’s 
Trance , and Mr. Tyrrell quotes largely from this. He sums up as follows 
(p. 178); “The Piper case suggests . . . that in trance-mediumship we are 
dealing with certain states of consciousness which bear an analogy to hypnosis 
or auto-hypnosis; that these are full of dream-like associations leading to 
much nonsensical material; that impersonations of the dead take place, 
sometimes unconvincingly, sometimes presenting false communicators, some- 
times more convincingly; but that behind all this there is evidence of a will 
to communicate which, when conditions are at their best, gives a strong 
impression of a genuine deceased communicator somewhere in the back- 
ground." This seems to me to be an eminently fair summary of the facts. ^ 

The second chapter gives an account of the very remarkable “A.V.B. 
case, which was fully reported by Una Lady Troubridge and Miss Radcliffe 
Hall, two friends of the ostensible communicator, in Vol. XXX of the S.P.R- 
Proceedings . In this case the trance-medium was Mrs. Osborne Leonard, 
the ostensible communicator “A.V.B." frequently took control of the medium s 
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organism and spoke with the * direct voice” ; and the two sitters seem to have 
taken all possible precautions against fraud, fishing, and leakage of informa- 
tion by normal means. 

The third chapter explains certain attempts which have been made in 
recent years to devise a system of numerical scoring for the various statements 
made by a medium in the course of a sitting, so that the amount of correct 
information actually given may be compared with the amount which mig ht 
be expected to arise purely by chance. This presents a very difficult problem, 
both theoretically and practically. A theoretically satisfactory method of 
combining “marks” has been devised by Mr. Soal and modified by him to meet 
certain criticisms by Professor Fisher. But there still remains the practical 
problem of estimating the antecedent probability of individual statements 
being true by chance. Some attempt to solve this latter problem statistically 
has been made by Mr. J. G. Pratt, of Duke University. 

The fourth chapter contains a sketch of an extremely interesting and 
original method of research which Mr. Whately Carington devised some years 
ago and has since been practising and perfecting. It consists of two parts. 
The first is to apply certain psychological tests, such as the reaction-time 
test, which Jung devised in order to identify the emotional complexes charac- 
teristic of an individual, to a medium (a) in her normal state, (6) when speaking 
in the person of her habitual “control,” and ( c ) in that much rarer state in 
which her organism is ostensibly under the direct control of this or that 
deceased “communicator” who is speaking with the medium’s vocal organs. 
The second part of the method is to subject the quantitative results of these 
tests to a certain kind of statistical analysis, devised by Professor Fisher and 
constantly used in other fields of research, known as the “Analysis of Vari- 
ance.” Whately Carington used his method (i) to compare the reactions of 
the same medium in these various states and when controlled by various 
ostensible communicators, and (ii) to compare the reactions of different 
mediums through whom the same ostensible communicator was ostensibly 
communicating. This was pioneer work, and it is admitted that a great many 
errors and obscurities occurred in the earlier papers, which the author has 
gradually removed partly by his own self-criticism and partly through the 
criticism of expert statisticians. The present situation is admirably stated in 
an expository and critical paper by Professor Thouless in Vol. XLIV of the 
S.P.R. Proceedings . Mr. Tyrrell quotes largely from this paper, and gives as 
intelligible account of the method as can be expected in the space at his 
disposal. It is evident from the discussion in pp. 215-20 of his book that he 
is not himself inclined to view these quantitative methods very favourably. 

I do not altogether agree with Mr. Tyrrell's arguments on this point, but I 
accept his conclusion that “although the quantitative method might in time 
bring to light useful facts, it would be unsafe in the light of our present know- 
ledge to draw any conclusions from the results, whether they arc positive or 
negative.” 

The last two chapters of Part IV contain an account of two kinds of test 
which are of special interest for the following reason. They were not originally 
designed by the investigators, but were proposed in the course of automatic 
writing or speech by certain ostensible communicators who claimed to be 
giving tests of their identity. These are the “Book-tests” and the “Cross- 
correspondences.” The latter, whatever may be the right interpretation of 
them, are certainly signs of great ingenuity and remarkable knowledge of 
out-of-the-way literary and classical allusions on the part of someone other 
than the conscious mind of any living person concerned in the experiments. 

t is extremely difficult to give a satisfactory summary of a cross-correspond- 
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ence case. Mr. Tyrrell’s account of certain of them, including the u Thanatos ” 
case and the very remarkable “Ear of Dionysius” case, should suffice to 
convince any intelligent reader of the great interest and importance of this 
kind of evidence. Anyone whose interest is aroused by these samples should 
read an admirable little book by Mr. H. F. Saltmarsh, which has recently 
appeared, entitled Evidence for Personal Survival from Cross-Correspondences . 
From this he may pass on to the original reports and critical discussions of 
them in the S.P.R. Proceedings which are listed at the end of Mr. Saltmarsh’s 
book. 

Having now given a conspectus of the factual content of Mr. Tyrrell's 
book, I will conclude by saying something about the more theoretical and 
speculative portions of it, which are contained in Parts III and V. 

Part III is concerned with the Significance of the Evidence for Extra- 
sensory Perception. In the first chapter of this Part, Mr. Tyrrell is concerned to 
show that extra-sensory perception, if it exists, “has every appearance of 
breaking away from the scheme of the world as we at present understand 
it, and of refusing to fall into line with the causal scheme.” He shows, con- 
clusively I think, that explanations of telepathy and even of clairvoyance 
in terms of the emission and reception of physical radiations are utterly 
hopeless when wc consider them in detail. Hence these kinds of perception, 
if they exist, must be utterly unlike sense-perception as ordinarily conceived. 
It is still more obvious that non-inferential pre-cognition, if it occurs, falls 
altogether outside the range of our habitually accepted axioms and postulates. 
In this part of his discussion Mr. Tyrrell quotes largely from two papers 
by the present reviewer, viz. the Presidential Address to the S.P.R. in 1935 
on Normal Cognition , Clairvoyance , and Telepathy and a paper entitled Philo- 
sophical Implications of Foreknowledge in Supplementary Volume XVI of the 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. The latter paper called forth a most 
interesting critical commentary from Professor H. H. Price, which Mr. Tyrrell 
here summarizes. He also makes a brief mention of Mr. J. W. Dunne's theory 
of Time, and gives a more detailed account of an attempt by Mr. Saltmarsh 
to account for pre-cognition by postulating a greatly extended Specious 
Present. 

In the second chapter Mr. Tyrrell, making great use of Professor Price’s book 
Perception , is concerned to stress the following points: (i) That natural science 
is based entirely upon the deliveries of human sense-perception, and that all 
its theories in the last resort are concerned with the sensations which would 
be experienced by normal human beings under conditions which are them- 
selves describable in terms of sensations, (ii) That human sense-perception 
is not, as it seems to the uncritical experient, an act of directly prehending 
independent and public things or events. The objects which a human being 
prehends in sense-perception are private to himself and directly dependent, 
both for theii; existence and their sensible qualities, on his own organism and 
to some extent on his own past experiences and present expectations. Physical 
things and events are known only as rather remote causal ancestors of certain 
groups and sequences of characteristically interrelated sensations, (iii) That 
the axioms, postulates, and procedures of human thinking are themselves 
limited and conditioned to an unknown extent by the special situation of 
human beings as living organisms coming at a certain point in a certain line 
of biological development. 

From the first of these contentions it follows that, if there were extra- 
sensory perception, it would be very unlikely to fit into the existing scheme 
of natural science. Mr. Tyrrell appears to hold that the resistance to con- 
sidering seriously the evidence for extra-sensory perception, which is so notice- 
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able among scientists, rests upon a failure to recognize the truth of the second 
and third of these contentions. (In the third chapter of this Part he gives a 
very amusing instance of this resistance by quoting from the ludicrously 
inadequate, ignorant, and supercilious chapter on psychical phenomena which 
disfigures an otherwise excellent book, viz. The Science of Life , by Messrs. 

H. G. Wells, G. P. Wells, and Julian Huxley.) 

In regard to this part of Mr. Tyrrell's book the following remarks seem 
worth making, (i) In fairness to the scientists (who certainly need all our 
charity in this matter) it is necessary to stress one point which Mr. Tyrrell 
rather under-emphasizes. This is the extremely unsatisfactory nature of the 
evidence, the enormous amount of admitted fraud and self-deception, and 
the maddening difficulty of reproducing positive results under absolutely 
satisfactory conditions. When one remembers that at one period this almost 
made a man so patient, persistent, and fair-minded as Sidgwick abandon 
the subject in disgust, one can scarcely blame the average scientist for refusing 
to touch it with a barge-pole. What one can blame is his talking dogmatically 
and pontifically and tendenciously about matters which he has decided (often 
quite legitimately) not to waste time and temper in studying, (ii) Mr. Tyrrell 
appears to think that the admission of these three propositions would not only 
have the negative effect of removing prejudice against the possibility of extra- 
sensory perception but would also enable us to suggest and test hypotheses 
about it. I cannot feel very hopeful about this. The difficulties which Mr. 
Tyrrell has pointed out in conceiving the modus operandi of telepathy, of 
clairvoyance, and still more of precognition, seem to arise from their conflicting 
with certain fundamental postulates of human thinking , in terms of which all 
causal explanations have to be made. Even if we come to recognize that these 
postulates are bound up with our special position as biological individuals, I 
do not see how we are to get outside our intellectual skins and formulate 
hypotheses in other terms. 

Part V, the last section of the book, deals with the Theoretical Aspect of 
the Mediumistic Trance. It opens with two chapters devoted to the extremely 
important paper which the present Earl of Balfour contributed to Vol. XLIII 
of the S.P.R. Proceedings under the title of A Study of the Psychological 
Aspects of Mrs. Willett’s Mediums hip. Mrs. Willett’s mediumship, which was 
studied intensively over a period of twenty years by Lord Balfour, was of a 
peculiar kind. It was not trance-mcdiumship in the usual sense. She did not 
have a certain habitual "control,” such as "Ecda” in the case of Mrs. Leonard, 
nor did the ostensible communicators directly control her organs of speech 
or writing as in the A.V.B. case. The ostensible communicators through Mrs. 
Willett professed to be Edmund Gurney and F. W. H. Myers, two of the 
founders of the S.P.R. The former was an intimate friend of Lord Balfour. 
They claimed to be deliberately training Mrs. Willett for a special kind of 
mediumship in which the essential point was that she should remain in an 
almost normal condition and should then, in her own speech or writing, 
convey to Lord Balfour what the communicators had impressed on her mind. 
The mere fact that this claim was made and dramatically and consistently 
maintained throughout a long series of sittings is of the utmost psychological 
interest, even if we refuse to admit that what was claimed was in any sense 
true. But the contents of the communications which come through Mrs. 
Willett are still more interesting. They consist largely of painstaking attempts 
hy the ostensible Gurney and Myers to describe and analyse the processes by 
which they initiate their communications and by which the medium’s mind 
gradually elaborates them and eventually utters them in speech or writing. 
The contents of most mediumistic communications are trivial and twaddling 
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in the extreme, but the cross-correspondences and the Willett communica- 
tions are on an altogether different intellectual level. As Mr. Tyrrell quite 
justly says, “the communicators are strong, intelligent, natural, and give one 
the impression of being human beings engaged in a difficult task, hampered 
by certain natural impediments, and explaining their difficulties and what 
they are doing as they go along.'* (It may be* remarked that a good deal of 
information purporting to describe the mechanism and the difficulties of 
communication from the point of view of the “other side" occurs in sittings 
held by Mr. Drayton Thomas with Mrs. Leonard, in which the ostensible 
communicators are his father “John" and his sister “Etta." Here again the 
contents of the communications are intelligible and informative.) 

Basing himself mainly on the Willett communications, but also to some 
extent on those which come through Mrs. Leonard and Mrs. Piper, Mr. Tyrrell 
reaches the following tentative conclusions, (i) The ideas which finally emerge 
in the form of automatic speech or writing originate in the depths of the 
medium's subconsciousness through the exercise of a faculty of “telaesthesia." 
This is described as a form of extra-sensory cognition in which the trance- 
personality “reaches out to gather the fact that it needs from wherever the 
knowledge of it is to be obtained." (I think that “telaesthesia" would stand 
to “telepathy" in a relation analogous to that in which “listening" stands to 
“hearing," or “searching" to “seeing,” or “exploring tactually" to “passively 
touching.”) (ii) The ideas, thus super-normally acquired, then rise through 
various levels of the self until they finally “crystallize into the clear-cut 
discrete ideas with which we do our normal thinking, and in which form alone 
they can attain verbal expression." (iii) The function of the communicator 
is “to select and control, guide and shepherd" the telaesthetically acquired 
material, in such a way that what finally emerges in automatic speech or 
writing shall convey a certain idea which he wishes to get through to the 
sitter, (iv) At every stage of this highly complex process there are snags and 
difficulties, due partly to the associations and resistances of the medium’s 
mind, partly to the very imperfect control which the communicator can 
exercise over the medium’s mind, and partly to the very imperfect, knowledge 
which the communicator has of his own success or failure, (v) The images, 
sensations, and quasi-sensations which the medium experiences and describes 
when in trance are created by her own mind, no matter whence the initial 
stimulus to this process of creation may have conic. Items which originate 
from purely internal sources, and others which are ultimately due to telepathic 
influences from outside, are inextricably blended with each other, (vi) There 
is a peculiar kind of experience in which the medium seems to herself to be 
directly aware of the presence of this or that communicator, to identify him, 
and to feel in herself certain emotions which she unhesitatingly takes to be 
his emotions at the time. On such occasions she may have no visual, tactual, 
or auditory images representative of the communicator’s body or his gestures 
or his speech, (vii) Lastly, some of the statements made by Mrs. Willett and 
other mediums compel us to envisage the possibility of some kind of literal 
fusion of two persons and literal joint-ownership of certain experiences. 

The next chapter, Trance-Personalities , and the earlier part of its imme- 
diate successor, Nature of the Communicators , may be taken together. It is 
obvious that an habitual control, such as “Feda" in the case of Mrs. Leonard 
or “Phinuit" in that of Mrs. Piper, bears some likeness to the secondary 
personalities recognized by students of abnormal psychology. This prhna 
facie resemblance is to some extent confirmed by the quantitative results 
of Mr. Whately Carington's work, which also strongly suggest that there is 
a profound difference between habitual controls and ostensible communicators, 
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such as "John’ 1 and “Etta" in Mr. Drayton Thomas's sittings with Mrs. 
Leonard. Mr. Tyrrell points out that there are well-known cases of ostensible 
communicators who show super-normal knowledge and are dramatically 
self-consistent and yet can be proved to be fictitious. Some very interesting 
cases of this kind are described by Mr. Soal in his Report on Some Communica- 
tions received through Mrs. Blanche Cooper, published in the S.P.R. Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. XXXV. In some cases the ostensible communicator, who 
purports to be dead and gives accurate information about events in his life 
unknown to medium or sitter, is in fact alive and oblivious of what is going on 
at the sitting. The essential point which emerges from Mr. Tyrrell's discussion 
of these and other facts may be summarized in his own words as follows: 
“We must not assume that there are only two alternatives, either (i) that a 
communicator, substantially the same as the deceased person in question 
was when alive, is standing at the other end of a psychic telephone, or (ii) that 
some hypnotic stratum in the medium is playing a part, eked out by telepathy 
from the living. It is pretty clear that both these theories are too crude and 
too simple." The alternative which Mr. Tyrrell and certain other highly 
competent and experienced investigators are inclined to accept is the following. 
When it appears prima facie that a certain deceased person (e.g. Myers) is 
communicating through a certain medium (e.g. Mrs. Piper) the communica- 
tions are produced by something which is a compound of two different factors. 
One of these factors is a certain constellation of the medium's own experi- 
ences,' traces, dispositions, associations, etc. The other is a factor which is 
independent of the medium. This may combine on other occasions in a similar 
way with a certain constellation of experiences, traces, etc., belonging to 
another medium (e.g. Mrs. Willett), and the compound thus formed may 
produce communications which appear prima facie to come from the same 
deceased person (e.g. Myers) but arc characteristically different in content, 
emphasis, emotional colouring, etc. Following Mr. Kenneth Richmond, Mr. 
Tyrrell calls the first factor a "communicator- vehicle" and the second a 
“communicator-impulse. " 

Granted that this is the description of the observable facts which seems 
least inadequate to those who know most about them, it is plain that it imme- 
diately leads on to further questions. What is the nature of the "communicator- 
impulse"? How is it related to the once-living person, Myers or Gurney or 
“A.V.B.," in whose name the ostensible communications emerge from the 
medium ? Might it not be due to the subconscious activity of some friend of 
the deceased, still living among us, and unwittingly gaining knowledge by 
telacsthesia and impressing it telepathically on the medium's mind? Mr. 
Tyrrell considers such questions as these, and certain suggested answers to 
them in Chapter XXI of his book. 

Mr. Tyrrell first states and discusses a form of the Compound theory which 
was tentatively suggested some years ago by the present reviewer in The 
Mind and its Place in Nature as a minimal hypothesis to cover most, but 
not all, of the well-established facts of trance-mediumship. His objections 
are as follows: (i) He thinks that, if this theory were true, the most impressive 
and characteristic communications might be expected to occur in those cases 
where the ostensible communicator is ostensibly in direct control of the 
medium's organism. But in fact, he alleges, this is not so. The most impressive 
and characteristic communications occur in connection with Mrs. Willett's 
peculiar kind of mediumship, which does not fit at all easily into the theory 
under consideration, (ii) It is admitted that the theory has to be eked out 
by the hypothesis of elaborate telepathic action from certain living persons 
on the mind of the medium. If this can do as much as is required of it, it can 
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do enough to make the postulate of a persistent 1 'psycho-genic factor” (which 
is the essential feature of the theory) superfluous. 

Mr. Tyrrell then considers whether telepathy from the living will suffice 
to account for the facts. In the cross-correspondence cases it is generally 
admitted that Mrs. Verrall, and she alone, of the automatic writers concerned, 
had the necessary classical knowledge. If any living mind was responsible, 
Mrs. Verrairs was much the most likely candidate. But, in the first place, the 
cross-corrcspondences continued to go on in the same dramatic form and 
with the same ostensible communicators after her death in 1916. Secondly, 
we should have to suppose that some stratum of Mrs. Vcrrall's subconscious 
self not only telepathically conveyed to the various automatists concerned 
the various items of information which were to emerge in a cross-correspond- 
ence, but also telepathically induced these automatists to dramatize their 
utterances in such a way that they appeared to be characteristic of certain 
deceased persons, such as Myers and Gurney. Lastly, in the case of a medium 
like Mrs. Leonard large numbers of highly characteristic dramatizations of 
deceased persons whom she has never met have been produced in presence 
of various sitters. Some of these have been strikingly life-like from the very 
first. If we ascribe this to telepathy from the sitter, we must suppose that he 
not only has somewhere in his mind a “model” of the characteristic traits of 
his deceased friends, but that he can somehow induce the medium to act and 
talk in imitation of this “ model” which she has never seen in the flesh. If 
we are going to call this "telepathy,” we ought to realize that it is something 
enormously different from the spontaneous and experimental extra-sensory 
perception which was discussed earlier in the book. 

Mr. Tyrrell reverts to the telepathic theory in the last chapter of his book, 
and gives an excellent summary of his objections to it. I will quote what 
seems to me to be a very fair commentary of his on the telepathic theory. "In 
order to make it work we have to regard the living mind as something different 
from and immensely wider than what we commonly mean by the term, and 
we have to endow it with such a range of ‘subliminal self* and with such 
astonishing extra-sensory powers that the proposition of its survival takes on a 
new aspect.” 

In the latter part of Chapter XXI Mr. Tyrrell discusses certain arguments 
against the antecedent probability of human survival which have been put 
forward by Professor Richet; and certain other arguments, which seem to 111c 
to be much more impressive, enunciated by Professor Dodds in his paper Why 
I Do Not Believe in Survival in S.P.R. Proceedings , Vol. XLII. (It should 
be noted that both these writers are thoroughly familiar with the facts of 
psychical research, and that both accept the existence of various forms of 
extra-sensory perception.) The gist of Mr. Tyrrell’s answer appears to be that 
both writers take far too narrow and conventional view about the nature and 
limitations of the embodied self and about what survival would be if it were a 
fact. Psycho-analysis and abnormal psychology suffice to show that the ordi- 
nary embodied self is a far more complex entity than it appears to superficial 
observation confined to the normal waking life of persons in good mental 
health. The occurrence of extra-sensory perception and trance-mediumship 
reveal further depths beneath those which are plumbed by the psycho-analyst 
and the abnormal psychologist. And the occurrence of pre-cognition shows 
that our everyday notions of time are so inadequate that it is unsafe to regard 
mere continuance of a self’s earthly life as the only possible form that survival 
could take. 

Mr. Tyrrell's own view about survival is stated very tentatively in the last 
chapter of the book (pp. 368-9). I do not think that I understand it well 
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enough to be able to give a useful summary of it. It involves the notion of a 
"self-principle” or "I-principle.” This is said to have "animated” the deceased 
person when he was still alive in the body; to persist after the death of the 
latter; and to "animate” a new personality, which "becomes deranged in the 
process of helping to form the trance-personality” (during mediumistic 
communications) "and harks back to something more or less resembling 
its former terrestrial self, and, while doing so, may even forget a good deal 
about its other-worldly state of existence.” 

It remains for me to remark that Mr. Tyrrell devotes to the physical 
phenomena of mediumship a chapter which is short but is quite as long 
as the utterly unsatisfactory state of the available evidence warrants. He 
also discusses, briefly and sensibly, in two successive chapters, the relation 
of psychical research to Spiritualism and to Religion. 

I have noted a good many typographical errors, and I hope that Mr. 
Tyrrell’s book will soon go into a second impression which will give him an 
opportunity to correct them. On p. 42, 1. 4, for he read him; on p. 114, 1. 15, 
for Case 17 read Case 13, and in the next line for Lady Z read Lady Q\ on 
p. 125, 1. 11, I think that less must be a mistake for greater ; on p. 213, 1. 23, 
for imposter read impostor ; on p. 241, 1. 8, for Aristophenes read Aristophanes ; 
on p. 306, 1. 33, for analogous read analogous. There are probably other small 
misprints which I have overlooked. 

C. D. Broad. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY. 

Benedetto Croce's book on history 1 is the ideal continuation of his earlier 
book published over a score of years ago on "La Teoria e Storia della storio- 
grafia" forming the final part of the “Filosofia dello spirito.” During this 
long period Croce has had the opportunity to enrich and extend his historio- 
graphical experiences with a series of volumes, of which those on the History 
of Naples, the History of Italy, and the History of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century are the most important and have had the widest repercussions. In 
all this range of experience his fundamental theses on the character and 
value of history have not been substantially altered. They have actually 
developed in breadth and depth, so that in the present volume we find them 
with their characteristic lineaments, old and new together, rendered fuller 
and more vivid by the rich lymph of the concrete problems of historical life 
by which they arc nourished. In the meantime a series of violent and tumul- 
tuous changes, provoking vehement opposing mental reactions, has brought 
into discussion grave doubts, raised on certain points which first appeared 
firmly established in the historical view of the world. The antithesis has moved 
Croce to reaffirm his thought with renewed polemic ardour, thereby throwing 
it into stronger relief, and giving it a greater sense of reality. 

Croce's philosophy is well known to be definitely historical in colouring — 
he identifies the entire life of the spirit with history and human intelligence 
with historiography. Philosophy itself is hereby resolved into a methodo- 
logical energy of history, into a study of the categories of historical criticism, 
and loses all raison d’Stre as a higher and clearer intelligence. Many weighty 
critical arguments have been advanced against the consequences, part implicit, 
part explicit, of this doctrine. Mutually self-supporting, and concurring in a 
single aim, they have taken shape under a common anti-historicist banner. 
Where, it has been said, is the supposed rationality of history if, wherever 
we turn our glance, we find in it nothing but a play of brute and blind forces, 
a deeper and deeper flood of irrational instincts? Again: is not history, 
containing all the contrasts of the past and justifying equally theses and 
antitheses, by reason of their contribution to a common result, a general 
absolution of the wicked and the unjust, no less than of the good and the 
just? What discriminating value can its judgment have then, if all have the 
same rubric in common ? And for the man of action anxious to rely on his- 
torical judgment is there not something paralysing in the need to recognize 
that whatever position he takes is equally justified or justifiable, if in the final 
result the antitheses count no differently from the theses? Why and how, 
for example, should I decide against Bolshevism, when I know that Bolshevism 
has its raison d’Stre in the present state of things, and that it will contribute 
no less efficaciously than its opposite in the final summing up of the present 
struggles? These and other charges are levelled against historicism, earning 
it the reputation of being guilty of promoting fatalism, of dissolving absolute 
values, of sanctifying the past, of accepting the brutality of fact qua fact, 
of applauding violence, of inculcating apathy; in a word, of taking away 
1 B. Croce, La Storia come pensiero e come asione, Bari, Latcrza, I93 8 * 
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impetus and confidence from the creative forces, of blunting the sense of duty, 
and of encouraging inertia and slothful compromise. 

Croce’s replies follow the critiques in all the details and perplexities of 
their configuration, so that as a whole they form a complete review of the 
more pressing problems of the contemporaneous world. As it is impossible 
to give a minute account of them, I will confine myself to a reference to 
some which may give an idea of the general orientation of Crocian thought. 
Against the historical fatalism resulting from the alleged neutralization and 
indifference of opposites in history, Croce enunciates a concept of great 
importance, which may show itself very fruitful in its development: that of 
historical catharsis. “To write histories,” Goethe said on one occasion, "is a 
way of getting the past off one’s shoulders. Historical thought reduces it to 
one’s material, transforms it to one’s object, and historiography frees us from 
history. Only a strange darkening in the ideas can hinder us from perceiving 
such cathartic function as historiography accomplishes equally with poetry, 
the latter releasing us from the bondage of passion, the former from servitude 
to facts and the past; and only a more strange blinding of intelligence makes 
us consider and call gaoler the man who opens the door of the prison in which 
otherwise we should remain confined” (p. 31). 

Similarly the sophism of interpreting the concept of the rationality of 
history as an incentive to practical acquiescence in the accomplished fact is 
exposed by Croce in all its falseness. A single example suffices to illustrate 
it, he says, taken from what befell in Russia during the reign of Nicholas I, 
when Hegelian philosophy began to be introduced there, in those little- 
prepared and uncritical intellects. Then several of the intellectuals, who had 
nourished the spirit of revolution and conspired with the Decemberists, began 
to reason thus: “All that exists is rational. But the despotism of Nicholas I 
exists. Therefore we must reconcile ourselves to it.” The nullity of this extrava- 
gant syllogism is shown by saying with equal reason: “All that exists is 
rational. But hatred and the spirit of rebellion against the despotism of 
Nicholas I exist. Therefore it is not necessary to be reconciled with Nicholas I.” 
With that you are practically back at the original point. The sophism is to be 
found in taking the word “rational” in two senses: of “that which has its 
raison d’dtve” and of “that which, in the particular circumstances in which 
it is placed, moral conscience bids each one of us to do.” In the first sense, 
the despotism of Nicholas \ is as rational as the action of the revolutionary; 
in the second sense, quibbling, that is, with the first, and reasoning with a 
quaternio terminorum, one assumes a practical attitude not founded on the 
single voice of moral conscience. “It is necessary,” Croce concludes, “generally 
to distrust those who instead of producing from their actions and their 
behaviour an intrinsic and moral reason, appeal to so-called historical neces- 
sity, which too often, as we know, is the necessity of personal convenience” 
(P- 199 ). 

On the presence of the so-called “irrational” element in history Croce 
makes some very just rellections which, especially to-day, demand our careful 
attention. He does not deny that beneath the surface of spiritual life there 
exist vital forces ready to burst out ; but to estimate their strength and con- 
sistency, to approve them as powerful energies to be educated and not to be 
weakened and suppressed, is not the same thing as to admire their roughness 
and violence, and to elevate those who have represented them and to venerate 
them as the topmost peaks of humanity. Such idolizing is unfortunately a 
s *gn of moral degradation, low ideal, sluggish and corrupt feeling, a relation- 
ship of admiration and love of as little worth as that of prostitutes for bullies 
(P- 164). And in this connection Croce considers it stupid to exalt the State 
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which is a necessary condition of stability for the development of the highest 
spiritual work, to its supreme culmination : exactly as if one were to say that 
the goal of thought and art and morals is 'to secure a good digestion for the 
human organism. The fact that the safety of the State becomes suprema lex 
in moments of difficulty, of wars and revolutions, corresponds perfectly to 
the case of the suspension of the superior workings when the stomach is 
indisposed and it is necessary to await its restoration to health (p. 165). 

In conclusion, the dominant note in this book, recurring through a thousand 
variations, is the spirit as liberty, leading to historicism as the theoretical 
expression of human liberty, which is completed by the practical and moral 
affirmation of liberty itself. This does not mean that Croce subordinates his 
historical-philosophical outlook to a particular political belief. For him liberty 
is a metapolitical value which permeates not one definite political theory, 
but all politics together, or rather is manifest in their reciprocal interrelation- 
ships and conflicts. Naturally even this view seems in conflict with the changes 
of the present time, and in the light ot a narrow empiricism it may be con- 
sidered as surpassed or belied by experience; but it is a property of philosophy, 
in contradistinction to the common empiricism, that it may wander in a 
horizon far broader than the one continually circumscribed and restricted 
by the daily changes of life. In this wider perspective the same experiences 
of to-day take on a different shape and proportion, and the man who is 
deeply convince^ that tlje life of the spirit does not for long permit restric- 
tion, much less suppression, cannot help but draw from a more comprehensive 
view of history the reasons for a virile optimism. 

Guido de Ruggiero. 


( Translated from the Italian by Constance M . Allen.) 
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Through Science to Philosophy . By H. Dingle, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. (Oxford and 
London: Clarendon Press, Humphrey Milford. 1937. Pp. v + 363. 
Price 15s. net.) 

This book is based on a course of lectures given in the Lowell Institute, 
Boston. Professor Dingle is well known as a very careful exponent of difficult 
scientific subjects. He has the power of making work which is abstruse, and 
based on technical developments, clear to the general reader without undue 
loss of accuracy. Moreover, he has a great advantage over some other writers 
who attempt similar tasks: he is not in the least impelled by the queerness 
of modern physics into taking the highly paradoxical statements in which 
they are often expressed at more than their face value. There are, as Professor 
Dingle says, gifted expositors in this field who have made the rough places 
so smooth that it is scarcely possible to tread on them without slipping! But 
he himself knows that, in the last resort, such results will iave to be fitted 
into the framework of common-sense experience. It is perfectly true that the 
discoveries of science are always shocking at first to common -sense view’s; 
and that whoever wishes to go further and become a philosopher must learn 
(as Bertrand Russell has told us) not to be frightened by absurdities. It is, 
indeed, the function of reflection at its best to open our eyes to unfamiliar 
possibilities, and so free us from the tyranny of custom. Nevertheless, 
philosophers of science often need to be brought back to everyday realities 
by the bladder-boys of Swift’s satiric imagination. 

Professor Dingle performs the function of an enlightened bladder-boy 
admirably. He deals, in Part II of this book, with a whole set of problems 
in this manner. Those raised by the unobservable entities used in the physical 
sciences; with the problems involved in subjective and physical time; w-ith 
the spate of confusions raised by the measurement of time and the supposed 
running down of the universe. He provides a critical estimate of recent loose 
talk concerning indeterminacy and freewill as questions brought to the 
forefront by the quantum theory. And there arc many wise things said about 
such difficult matters as causality and the nature of our astronomical universe. 
In all these cases w’hat Professor Dingle is trying to do is to insist that the 
outstanding achievements of present-day physics arc not in the least 
nonsensical or paradoxical. He relates them to a general scheme (w r hich he 
propounds in detail in Part I, and applies in Part II) concerning the manner 
in which scientific work first, and then philosophical thought, arises out of, 
and is based on, a common-sense attitude to the world. 

The title of Professor Dingle’s book expresses in itself this point of view: 
Through Science to Philosophy. It is a view which is plausible enough to be 
attractive, but not plausible enough to be accepted without argument. And 
in spite of Professor Dingle’s persuasiveness, I do not feel that the arguments 
provided are completely convincing. I believe, like Professor Dingle, that 
science proceeds out of common-sense experience by approaching it in a more 
critical manner; and that by being more critical, it reveals unsuspected 
relationships between the parts of our knowledge, and therefore becomes 
“ore systematic. In short (in Huxley’s phrase) science is organized common 
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sense. This I believe to be true, in spite of Dr. Norman Cafnpbell's demurrer 
that, so far as physical science is concerned, it is the most esoteric of all the 
arts. That is why I can say that the exposition of scientific ideas in Professor 
Dingle’s book seems to me to be on the right lines. But the further position 
which Professor Dingle adopts, and which I used to think the correct one, 
does not now seem to me to be tenable. It is the view that the step from 
science to philosophy is the same in character as this. That philosophy is, in 
short, just an attempt to deal more critically and more systematically with 
the results passed on to it by the special sciences. He really believes that 
"If, without violating the principles on which physics and biology have 
developed, science can extend its correlations over the whole of experience, 
it will become philosophy” (p. 34). 

Now if this were true, the work of the philosopher would simply be that 
of the scientist writ large. This is claiming both too much and too little. 
Taking a glance at the philosophers one knows, it would be absurd to claim 
for them that they were capable of performing this function of being super- 
scientists. The claim would be so immodest as to be comic. Professor Dingle 
realizes this when he says (p. 14) that "at the present time the physicist has 
a better chance of obtaining a sufficient knowledge of philosophy than the 
philosopher has of obtaining a sufficient knowledge of physics, for the same 
reason that a seaman acquires land-legs more quickly than a landsman 
acquires sea-legs." On the other hand, the philosopher does seem to me to 
have a function of his own: at once humbler and more ambitious. Perhaps 
an old phrase of Frege’s may make this clearer. He spoke of the tree of 
knowledge; and of science as mounting upwards with the increasing intricacy 
of the growing tree: whereas philosophy digs down to the roots. It is a crude 
metaphor for my purpose, because I want to suggest that the work of the 
philosopher is more than looking into the basic foundations of all our know- 
ledge. But it serves my purpose if it brings home the idea that the labours 
of scientific and philosophic workers are aimed in opposite directions. That 
is why I do not agree with Professor Dingle that science, even augmented 
by psychology, may ever grow into a complete philosophy. Science is 
perpetually adding to statements of fact; philosophy analyses them, in the 
sense of finding out the structure of that to which reference is made if these 
facts are true. Thus the analysis employed by philosophy is not directed to 
undermining common sense, nor even to undermining the very uncommon 
sense in which scientific developments are often expressed. Philosophy is 
simply an attempt to deal in an unusually rigorous manner with both common 
sense and scientific statements. Not to explain them away, but to refine 
them; to find out what their various propositions mean, in the sense of being 
able to give a correct analysis of their structure. 

It is this which gives to a great deal of modem philosophical work the 
appearance of being purely linguistic. It seems as though the logical positivists, 
for example, are telling us that philosophy reduces to a mere analysis of 
language. Professor Dingle is both attracted and repelled by such work: 
attracted because it is clearly a serious attempt at doing something in as 
rigorously critical a form as possible, and repelled because what it is doing 
seems to be a matter merely of grammar or syntax. If it were that only, it 
would be absurd. It might just as well be said that men need not have 
experiences, provided they can write and speak clearly about them — a view 
which (in the history of university education) has often been held by more 
pretentious persons than logical positivists! Needless to say, I do not hold 
the view that philosophical analysis is merely linguistic: but I do think that 
it is a serious and necessary attempt to translate all the propositions of 
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common sense and science into statements which tell us what is the case if 
these propositions are significant and true. 

So much for the general position adopted by Professor Dingle in this book. 
In fairness to him, it ought to be added that he himself is not dogmatic 
about it. He says (p. 38), "I am not attempting to make out a case for science 
to be considered as the royal road to philosophy. I believe that, in fact, it is, 
and that at present it has no serious rival; but that belief is, I hope, not a 
prejudice, and I am willing to admit — nay, even to insist — that it may prove 
to be misleading." Professor Dingle does, however, make a serious effort to 
construct a consistent world view out of "atoms of consciousness" (in the 
sense in which he defines them) and their various groupings. It is impossible 
in a short review to do justice to this construction in detail. I can only say 
that I think it well worth consideration. 

A word must, however, be added about Professor Dingle's admirable 
criticisms of some of the cruder views of men of science in this field: In his 
treatment, for instance, of those views of the relation of science to social 
needs which ascribe economic factors as the basis for completely independent 
and abstract developments in pure science (quite unrelated to such needs) 
Professor Dingle says that to interpret the work of Galileo and Newton as a 
product of the invention of gunpowder is "as worthy of consideration as 
interpretation of wave mechanics in terms of the discoveries of M. Marcel." 
Again, in Chapter V on "The History of a Delusion" there is a valuable 
discussion of the difficulties concerning the whole problem of substance in 
modern physics; and here, too, Professor Dingle's combination of knowledge 
and wit makes it thoroughly amusing reading. The same applies to his 
treatment of both behaviourism (p. 140 et seq.) and of the unconsciousness 
(p. 145 et seq.). 

To sum up. Professor Dingle has boldly adventured on a constructive 
synthesis in the field of philosophy of science. It is incomplete, as he himself 
would be the first to admit. Indeed, he speaks of its "loose ends" on p. 353. 
But it is, in my opinion, a very interesting attempt. 

A. E. Heath. 


The Principles of Mathematics. By Bertrand Russell. Second edition 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1937. P P* xxxix -f 534. Price 
1 8s.) 

An Introduction to Symbolic Logic. By Susanne K. Langer. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1937. Pp. 363. Price 12s. 6d.) 

The first edition of Bertrand Russell's important work has long been out 
of print. The few second-hand copies obtainable have cost the eager buyer 
many times the price of this second edition. Messrs. Allen & Unwin may 
be congratulated upon this production; it can be taken for granted that they 
will have their reward. In the present edition the text is unaltered; the same 
pagination has been carefully retained; the printing bears comparison with 
the original. There is a new Introduction, of ten pages, in which Russell 
briefly discusses the present position of his view that logic and mathematics 
are identical. He sees no reason to abandon this view although he no longer 
adheres to his earlier Platonic realism. He briefly examines the criticisms 
directed against the Frege-Russeli doctrine by the formalists and the 
mtuitionists. I am inclined to think that he is not quite just to the Hilbert 
school of logicians. He does not take into account the bearings of Godel's 
work upon the formalization of logic and fails to recognize that the main aim of 
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Hilbert’s work is to supply proofs of consistency, not to put forward a complete 
philosophy of mathematics. 

Russell also discusses briefly the recent attempts to assimilate logic to 
grammar. He agrees with Carnap that logical constants belong to a language 
and not to the subject-matter about which the language speaks. He is, how- 
ever, dissatisfied with the doctrine that whether a proposition is analytic or 
not is relative to the language to which the proposition belongs. He holds, 
on the contrary, that there must be "a sense” in which a proposition of logic 
is true in virtue of its form. It is much to be hoped that Russell will deal 
more fully with this point for the present discussion is too brief to be of 
much use. 

” Logic,” says Dr. Langer, “is to the philosopher what the telescope is to 
the astronomer: an instrument of vision” (p. 46). The astronomer does not 
grudge the labour required for making slight improvements in his instrument; 
similarly, the philosopher should not grudge the labour of improving the 
technique of logic. She urges that "every philosopher should be not only 
acquainted with logic, but intimately conversant with it; for the study of 
logic develops the art of seeing structures almost to the point of habit, and 
reduces to a minimum the danger of getting lost amid abstract ideas” (p. 334). 
This is the point of view from which this Introduction to Symbolic Logic has 
been written. Accordingly, Dr. Langer first tries to make clear to the student 
such notions as logical form, structure, form and content, abstraction and 
interpretation. These notions are explained in a very simple way and illustrated 
by examples that will be familiar to the student. The essentials of logical 
structure are explained in two admirable chapters dealing with relations, 
propositions, truth-values, and systems. The principles governing symbolic 
expressions are clearly stated, the usual distinction between natural and 
symbolic languages is elucidated, and the power of symbols is emphasized. 
There is a valuable chapter on Generalization , which contains an extremely 
clear account of propositional forms (or functions). It is much less confusing 
to speak of propositional forms instead of propositional functions, as the present 
reviewer pointed out some time ago. Dr. Danger’s exposition of quantifiers 
and of general propositions is very clear and simple. 

Chapters V, VI, VI I, and VII l contain respectively good expositions of 
classes, the principal relations among classes, the universe of classes, and the 
deductive system of classes. Controversial issues are avoided, which is all 
to the good from the point of view of the elementary student. Here and 
elsewhere, as for example in her discussion of "logical form,” Dr. Langer 
may give the student a misleading impression that there are no real difficulties 
to be overcome. Whilst it is desirable that these difficulties should not be dis- 
cussed in an elementary introduction to the subject, it would have been better 
to hint that they exist. This is, however, but a small criticism. Chapter IX, 
on The Algebra of Logic t is excellent. The relation of an algebra to a calculus 
is well explained. 

Chapter X, on Abstraction and Interpretation, is of central importance from 
the point of view of Dr. Langer’s exposition of logic. She shows how logic, 
regarded as the science of forms, proceeds by steps from totally concrete 
notions to totally formal notions. Three such steps are distinguished. First, 
the separate elements of an uninterpreted, or concrete, universe of discourse, 
K , are formalized ; in this step we attain a partial generalization of a system 
KR . In the second step K is left uninterpreted; it is regarded merely as the 
range of significance of the relation R. Wc thus obtain general pro]>ositions 
about unspecified concrete things; this represents "the greatest generalization^ 
of the system KR” The third step consists in leaving R uninterpreted; the 
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system then becomes a system in abstracto, and we obtain completely abstract 
propositions, and these are completely generalized propositional forms. It is, 
in Dr. Langer’s view, “the essential business of logic" thus to abstract the 
form from the content. In the development of the technique required to 
attain this aim we develop also the habit of “seeing structures." This chapter 
also contains a useful exposition of most of the important properties of 
relations. The calculus of propositions is discussed in the following chapter. 

Two final chapters provide a useful introduction both to the work of Dr. 
Langer herself and also to Principia Mathematica. Dr. Langer rightly em- 
phasizes the continuity of the development from Boolean Algebra to the 
work of Russell and Whitehead. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Langer has provided an excellent introduc- 
tion to this subject. She claims that her work has “no predecessor", from 
the point of view of arrangement. This claim is just. She professes that it 
has had “one inspirer", namely, Prof. Sheffer of Harvard. Since acquaintance 
with the work of Sheffer is for the most part confined to the circle of his 
disciples, other students of symbolic logic will be grateful for this glimpse of 
his conception of logic. 

Each chapter is provided by Dr. Langer with a careful summary, questions 
for review, and suggestions for class work. She has added a short bibliography 
and has provided a satisfactory index. 

L. Susan Stebbing. 


The Problem of Time : University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
Vol. 1 8. (Berkeley, California: University of California Press. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1936. Pp. 225. Price 2 dollars 25; 10s.) 

Those members of the Philosophical Union of the University of California 
who deliver every year a set of lectures on some selected topic have frequently 
put us in their debt by the publication of their lectures. They have usually 
chosen a topic of considerable interest to contemporary philosophers and 
have had much to say that was stimulating. It must be admitted that the 
volume of lectures now being reviewed does not reach the level attained in 
the earlier volumes. This, at least, is my judgment. I may be mistaken for, 

I confess, I found some of the lectures boring to read. For this reason I have 
read, and in the case of some of the lectures have re-read, carefully but 
without much enthusiasm. There is a considerable amount of repetition, 
especially in the various attempts to get under weigh. For the most part 
each of these eight lecturers starts over again. There are some references in 
the later lectures to some of the preceding lectures, but there is neither the 
liveliness proper to a symposium nor the continuity of thought that might 
be found had one of these authors written a single book on the subject pro- 
posed for discussion. Perhaps something is amiss with the topic at least as 
given in the title of the volume. What is the problem of time? Is there one 
and only one problem? If so, what is it? To these questions it is reasonable 
for us to expect answers. The value of these lectures is in my opinion roughly 
determined by the extent to which the lecturers have been aware of these 
questions and have attempted to answer them. It is from this point of view 
that I shall try to evaluate these eight contributions to discussions about 
time. 

Prof. W. R. Dcnncs and Prof. E. W. Strong are aware of the importance 
of asking these questions. If I understand them aright, neither of them 
thinks that there is a special, and peculiarly difficult, metaphysical problem 
of time. “I can see no problem," says Prof. Strong, “of how a world is temporal 
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in a world where we can count our pulses, number the succession of days 
and nights, observe the phases of the moon and the positions of the sun 
above the horizon” (p. 79). He suggests that “philosophers have not so much 
accepted” the observation of counting our pulses, etc., “as they have sought 
to interpret it in other terms.” He urges that philosophers have elaborated 
their theories of time in the interest of some metaphysical theory. This 
contention is illustrated by a (necessarily very brief) discussion of the view 
of Anselm and of Sir Isaac Barrow. He then sets forth his own view, indicated 
by the title of his lecture, “Time in Operational Analysis.” As may be 
expected, he maintains that: “Time as a concept can be clarified, first, in 
respect to how the word is used in discourse; and, second, in respect to what 
is empirically meant by that discourse” (p. 54). Prof. Dennes (“Time as Datum 
and as Construction”) insists that the meaning of such a question as “Is 
time real?” depends upon what is to be understood by each of the words 
used in asking the question. He argues that philosophers who answer the 
question negatively have either combined words in a meaningless form or 
have given a special meaning to the word “real,” thereby begging the question. 
He is quick to seize upon the truisms that have masqueraded as profound 
truths. Thus, for example, he points out that “to assert the irreversibility 
of time as a universal ontological principle” is only to utter a truism, namely, 
that “every process is what it is” (p. 97). I understand him to be maintaining 
that it follows from our usage of the word “process” that a process cannot 
be reversed. Reversal must be clearly distinguished from repetition. It is, 
I think, not at all uncommon in discussions concerning time to fall, on the 
one hand, into truisms, and, on the other hand, into self-contradictions. An 
example of a truism from Santayana is pleasantly revealed by Prof. Mackay 
(see p. 189) in his lecture entitled “Succession and Duration,” but it is too long 
to quote here. 

Prof. P. Marhenke ("McTaggart's Analysis of Time”) shows — in my opinion 
conclusively — how untenable is McTaggart's argument designed to establish 
the unreality of time. Prof. V. F. Lenzcn (“The Schema of Time”) has not 
added much to what has been said elsewhere both by himself and others. In 
the context of these lectures his contribution may be summed up in the two 
statements: “Time is the order of succession of phenomena”; “A schema of 
time is a frame in an order of succession of natural phenomena.” Prof. S. C. 
Pepper (“The Order of Time”) is mainly concerned to extricate Prof. Sidney 
Hooke and Prof. Dewey from difficulties into which, he believes, they have 
fallen owing to their failure to appreciate the fact that in nature there arc 
many orders of time. His lecture is not readily intelligible to anyone who has 
not read the works criticized. 

Prof. J. Lowenberg (“The Nonspecious Present”) is alone among these 
contributors in his insistence upon “the mystery of time.” To this mystery 
experience is said to be “the key.” The specific experience required is the 
experience of “the nonspecious present.” “We need a nonspecious present,” 
he says, “to keep time itself from collapsing like a house of cards” (p. I3 1 )* 
This sentence is to me so mysterious that I cannot attempt to unravel it. 

Prof. G. P. Adams (“Temporal Form and Existence”) and Prof. Mackay 
— to whose lecture reference has already been made — arc both concerned 
with the distinction between duration and succession. Prof. Mackay main- 
tains that “our time experience is an experience of succession in duration 
(p. 199), to which is added, on the next page, “within the perspective of an 
enjoyed present.” He lays stress upon the past, present, future, determina- 
tions, and, in common with Prof. Lowenberg, criticizes William James s 
theory of the specious present. Prof. Adams, who regards successiveness as 
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"the defining characteristic of time," insists that what is fundamental is the 
serial order of before and after. He says: "We apply a temporal form to the 
totality of what is presented. The temporal pattern is simply the transitive, 
asymmetrical relation of before and after. It is through the employment of 
this pattern that the presented — which, as such, is tenseless — is transformed 
into the temporal present" (p. 213). There are surely difficulties concealed 
in this use of the word "transformed." It does not seem to me that Prof. 
Adams succeeds in making his theory at all convincing. 

As is only to be expected, the words "persistence," "existence," and 
"permanence" occur in many of these lectures. It is to be regretted that the 
different lecturers do not always use them in the same sense. That there is no 
agreed sense is no doubt mainly due to the divergence of views. Something 
might have been done, however, to make clear to the reader — and perhaps 
also to the writers themselves — why they cannot agree in their terminology 
and wherein lies the significance of their diverse usages of the same word. 
Could this be made clear, that we might hope for an enlightening contribution 
to the discussion of time. 

L. Susan Stebbing. 


The Logical Syntax of Language. By Rudolf Carnap. Translated from the 
German by Amcthe Smeaton (Countess von Zeppelin). (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1937. Pp. xvi + 352. 
Price 25s.) 

A review has already appeared in this journal of the original German 
edition of this important work by Prof. Carnap, whilst the present reviewer 
wrote a critical notice of it in Mifid (1935). Accordingly this notice will be 
brief and will be mainly concerned with points relating to the English transla- 
tion. This book must have been extraordinarily difficult to translate. Prof. 
Carnap's German is clear and delightful to read. The difficulty lay mainly 
in finding correct English equivalents of certain words and phrases. In some 
cases there was no English word that would serve as an exact translation; 
in other cases the correct equivalent had already been used in the context 
of some other system from w T hich it had acquired associations that would be 
misleading in the context of Prof. Carnap's work. These difficulties have been 
almost entirely overcome either by coining new words or by appropriating 
words, not hitherto used in a technical sense, and giving them a definite 
technical significance. The translation is in the main the work of Countess 
von Zeppelin, but it has been revised and improved owing to the co-operation 
of Dr. E. C. Graham, Dr. O. Helmer, Dr. E. Nagel, and the author himself, 
who further expresses gratitude to Dr. \V. V. Quine for "valuable suggestions 
with regard to terminology." The result of this co-operation is extremely 
happy. There can be no doubt that this is a first-rate translation; it is to be 
hoped that it will result in giving us a well-established English terminology. 

In this English edition Prof. Carnap has fortunately been able to incorporate 
some sections that w r ere excluded from the German edition owing to lack of 
space; he has also made additions and alterations inspired, no doubt, in part 
by criticisms of the original w’ork . These additions include an interesting 
section on Identity (§ 16), sections on Incomplete and Complete Criteria of 
Validity, Reduction, Evaluation, a further treatment of "analytic” and 
■‘contradictory" in Language II, logical Content, and some other points 
relating to the Rules of Consequence for Language II (§ 34 *“ 0 *. three new 
sections (§ 34 a-c) arc added to the treatment of "Further Developments of 
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Language II/* the main part of which had been published, in a slightly dif- 
ferent form, in a paper entitled Ein giiltigskriterium fur die Sdtze der klassichen 
Mathematik . Another paper, entitled Die A ntinomien und die Unvollstdndigkeit 
der Mathematik, now appears incorporated into Part IV of the present work. 
All these additions are of interest and increase the value of the work. Special 
mention should be made of Prof. Carnap's discussion of Gfldel’s Arithmetized 
syntax. This is, so far as the present reviewer is aware, the first discussion 
presented in English of Godel’s existence theorem. It is to bp hoped that it 
will interest English readers in Godel’s work. The bibliography has been 
brought up to date; several corrections have been made all of which constitute 
distinct improvements. No student of logical syntax can afford to dispense 
with this English edition. It is very well printed in a pleasing form and is 
remarkably free from misprints. 

L. Susan Stebbing. 


A Commentary on Kant's “ Critique of Judgment .” By H. W. Cassirer. 

(London: Methuen & Co. 1938. Pp. xii + 412. Price 21s.) 

The Critique of Judgment may be regarded as the coping-stone of the 
Critical Philosophy. Only when its teaching has been understood can we be 
in a position to grasp fully the relation between Kant’s speculative and his 
ethical philosophy and to follow the structure of his system as a whole. Yet, 
so far as I am aware, it has never been made the subject of an adequate and 
detailed commentary. There are indeed valuable expositions and criticisms 
of its doctrines, notably in Caird's work, The Critical Philosophy of Kant , 
and in Ernst Cassirer’s Kants Leben und Lehre: but these works give the 
student comparatively little help in his attempt to meet the many difficulties 
that arise as he fights his way, sentence by sentence, through the intricacies 
of Kant’s argument. The Critique of Judgment is indeed in some ways easier 
than Kant’s other works, but, as I know from experience, it may seem largely 
unintelligible to a reader who is not an expert in Kant's terminology. In the 
vast body of Kantliteratur there was here a great gap which was urgently 
crying out to be filled. 

In my opinion Dr. H. Cassirer has been highly successful in his attempt to 
fill this gap. He says modestly in his preface that w hen he began this work more 
than four years ago, he had not made any special study of Kant and was 
practically ignorant of the English language. But being a son of Ernst 
Cassirer he has breathed the Kantian atmosphere from his earliest youth; 
and he has the advantage of having been trained as a classical scholar who 
specialized in ancient philosophy. The excellence of his translations and the 
clarity and conciseness of his English style show that his linguistic training 
and aptitudes have enabled him to overcome the difficulty of writing in a 
foreign language. I doubt whether any reader would suspect that English 
was not his mother tongue. The only slip I have noticed is a tendency to speak 
of “common sense” where “a common sense” would help to make Kant's 
meaning more clear. 

One great merit of this book is its firm grip of the Critical Philosophy as a 
whole. Dr. Cassirer devotes the first ninety-four pages to a brief exposition 
of the Critique of Pure Reason and the Critique of Practical Reason . For this 
he has no need to apologize : it provides a masterly summary of Kant’s thought 
which is valuable in itself besides enabling him to dispense with many ex- 
planations which could not have been introduced without awkwardness into 
the body of his Commentary. 

This preliminary exposition is followed by a careful study of Kant’s First 
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Introduction to the Critique of Judgment. This First Introduction in its com- 
plete form was not published till 1914 and is not well known in this country. 

It is very much fuller than the introduction which was substituted for it; 
and I agree with Dr. Cassirer in holding that the only reason why Kant 
suppressed it was, as he himself said, because of its length. It is of the utmost 
value for the understanding, not only of the Critique of Judgment , but also 
of the whole Critical Philosophy; and it gives by far the best account of what 
Kant believed to be the presuppositions of induction. In making its doctrine 
easily accessible to English readers, and in his patient solution of the many 
difficulties it contains, Dr. Cassirer has performed a very great service indeed. 

His exposition of the Critique of Aesthetic Judgment shows the same careful 
scholarship and clarity of thought. Dr. Cassirer believes that Kant’s thought 
forms what by ordinary human standards must be called a consistent whole ; 
and he is often successful in showing that seeming contradictions can be 
explained in the light of similar passages elsewhere. When he is unable to 
solve a problem, he has no hesitation in admitting it frankly. His method 
may indeed be found by some a trifle austere. He offers us no help in the way 
of chapter and section titles, and simply follows Kant's own sections with 
their numerical headings. This is bound to result in a certain amount of 
repetition — for Kant himself is undoubtedly repetitious — but it has the 
advantage that we can always find the explanation of any passage without 
difficulty, and it is only very occasionally that I at least have found the 
repetitions tedious. It should also be said that Dr. Cassirer’s interest seems to 
lie less in the aesthetic problem as such than in Kant’s solution of it as part 
of the Critical Philosophy. He seldom allows himself the relaxation of con- 
sidering the more easy and human passages where Kant passes empirical 
judgments which throw a good deal of light on his own taste and character. 
The result is that the philosophic argument comes to us in a concentrated 
form unrelieved by lighter touches. For the student of the Critical Philosophy 
this is all that is necessary. Those who are interested primarily in the aesthetic 
problem may be reminded that Kant's aesthetic theory cannot be understood 
apart from the rest of his philosophy. I believe that Dr. Cassirer’s book will 
give them an opportunity of understanding it with the minimum effort 
necessary to get some conception of its background. 

Kant’s account of teleology is often said to be inadequate, but for myself 
I must say that I found Dr. Cassirer's account of the Critique of Teleological 
Judgment to be quite exciting. There is in it less repetition than in the purely 
aesthetic part, and the doctrine expounded seems to me to offer less difficulty: 
indeed, I should be inclined to say that it is obviously true. Incidentally a 
good deal of light is thrown on Kant’s view of intuitive understanding. 

A very full analytic index has been added, and is all the more necessary 
because of the paucity of chapter headings. 

It should be clearly understood that this book is what it claims to be, 
namely, a commentary. For some reason that I have never been able to 
fathom, it appears to be generally assumed that in the case of Kant, and of 
Kant alone, a commentator ought to explain not merely what his author 
says, but what he ought to have said. Dr. Cassirer is fully aware that the first 
task of a commentator is to explain his author’s meaning, and in this he has 
attained a very high degree of success. Some readers may possibly wish that 
he had attempted to give a more critical estimate of the value of Kant's 
philosophy. I do not share this view, though I think that some of Kant’s con- 
ceptions might have been submitted to a fuller analysis; for example, I should 
have liked to see a full-dress discussion of what Kant meant by "reflexion.” 
Kant’s views generally seem to me so much more interesting and important 
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than those of his commentators that it is a source of irritation when one is 
called away from the difficult task of understanding them to a consideration 
of theories (this is most obvious in the case of nineteenth-century com- 
mentators) which are long since dead, while Kant remains obstinately alive. 
From this defect Dr. Cassirer's work is wholly free. 

Dr. Cassirer has omitted something like twenty sections and the whole of 
the Methodology. Probably he could not have dealt with these without 
making the work too long, and on the whole the sections omitted are com- 
paratively easy to understand. I do, however, regret the omission of Section 59, 
which seems to me of great importance and to offer less difficulty than Dr. 
Cassirer himself appears to have found in it. 

In conclusion, I would say that, as Dr. Cassirer fully recognizes, no com- 
mentary at the present stage of Kantian criticism can be wholly free from 
error, but a careful study of his work has left me with very few places where 
I am inclined to question the soundness of his judgment. I can confidently 
recommend his book as a reliable guide to Kant's thinking, whether it is used 
as a help in reading Kant or treated as an independent work. He has given us 
a commentary which should long remain authoritative and indispensable; 
and I hope we may look forward to other philosophical writings from him 
in the future. 

H. J. Paton. 


Descartes ' “Discourse on Method ." By Leon Roth. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
Humphrey Milford. 1937. Pp- vi + 142. Price 6s.) 

In this book Professor Roth argues for the serious treatment of the Discourse 
as Descartes' own summing-up of his contribution to science and philosophy, 
and as throwing valuable light upon the order of his thinking, the relative 
strength of his interests, and the importance of his total achievement. He 
reaches the conclusion that Descartes’ fundamental interest was in science 
(i.e. mathematical physics), always with an eye to its practical value. 
Metaphysics interested him only in so far as it was needed to give him a 
basis for his physics — it was “not an end in itself” (p. 29). Negatively, therefore, 
the book is a reasoned protest against the habit of “fixing on the Meditations 
as embodying the essence of Cartesianism” (p. 74). 

An examination of the literary history of the Discourse shows that it is 
“far from being a preliminary manifesto worked out (or abandoned) in the 
later Meditations and Principles, It is the retrospect of a Descartes who has 
been through the stages of Meditations and Principles and now looks back on 
them'* (p. 73). It shows the order of his philosophical development to 
have been (1) method — as sketched in the second part of the Discourse ; 
(2) exercises in the method — the scientific Essays to which the Discourse is 
an introduction; (3) metaphysics, pursued with the object of finding a sure 
foundation for physics — the Meditations ; (4) mathematical physics or the 
philosophy of nature — the Principles of Philosophy, Descartes was already in 
his early twenties alive to the need of a metaphysical basis for his physics, 
but, as he tells us in the Discourse , he deliberately postponed the search for it 
till he should have reached a more mature age. 

There is little or none of this likely to be questioned to-day, especially in 
the light of M. Gilson's research, to which Professor Roth acknowledges 
indebtedness in the Preface. But his central and novel contention concerns 
not the relative strength of Descartes' interests and the order of their develop- 
ment, but the value of the method itself and its relation to science. Professor 
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Roth’s main contention is that the method is not (what Descartes intended 
it to be) an instrument of discovery in the sciences, and that not only his 
immediate successors but even to some extent Descartes himself came to 
realize this; and further, that its rejection as an instrument of discovery made 
possible its recognition “as an independent entity” — i.e. as “logic” (pp. 97-8). 
“It is through the death of the Essays that the Discourse came to immor- 
tality” (p. 1 16). Now, if the method has no value for discovery and yet, as 
Professor Roth believes, it is Descartes’ great contribution to knowledge, it 
would seem that its value can only lie in the power it gives us of analysing 
and ordering the knowledge we have gained by other means. But this is not 
after all what Professor Roth means. For his conclusion is (p. 108) that 
“Cartesianism has become a general method of approach to all problems, not 
a specific system of physics or metaphysics, and it is this general method 
which is of value, the ideal of order and precision, not the particular historical 
results which that ideal offered (or was supposed to offer) Descartes himself 
in his delving into the facts of nature.” If all that Professor Roth meant was 
that Descartes himself fails to apply fully and properly a method which, when 
so applied, can be a valuable instrument of discovery, his meaning would be 
clear. But he seems first to deny and then to assert that the method is “an 
instrument of discovery” at all, outside the sphere of mathematics. He says, 
rightly, that it is “fruitful in mathematics just because it is mathematics” 
(p. 96). Is it just this same mathematical method — the method of the Discourse 
— (and if not, what is it ?) which, once it has been proved useless in the solution 
of physical problems, is somehow able to shine forth as a valuable “general 
method of approach to all problems”? And if to all problems, why not to 
Descartes’ own problems? 

Professor Roth gives a plain answer to this last question, but I think a 
wrong one. According to him, Descartes’ “official” view is that the truth of 
propositions about actually existing phenomena can be established only by 
unilinear deduction from self-guaranteed first principles, each step in the 
argument depending on the previous step, but contributing nothing to the 
establishment of those that precede it. With this he contrasts passages stating 
the incompatible doctrine that the process is what he calls “global” — i.e. not 
a chain but a circle, in which principles rest on consequences, including actual 
phenomena that can be observed or produced by experiment, as much as 
consequences on principles (pp. 92-5). Professor Roth has no difficulty in 
showing that the purely deductive method must fail when it has to deal with 
actual phenomena. But is he justified in ascribing this to Descartes as his 
only true position, and treating the other view as an incompatible alternative 
to it, which serves only to show that Descartes was beginning to find flaws 
in his own method? Plainly the “official” view will not square with Descartes* 
repeated insistence on the importance of observation and experiment, while 
this does square with the “unofficial” view, which might indeed be a state- 
ment of the ordinary scientific method of hypothesis and verification.* Let 
us examine Professor Roth’s attack. He starts from Descartes’ admission 
(e.g. in the sixth part of the Discourse and the Author's Letter introducing the 
French edition) that his method breaks down when he comes to deal with 
actual phenomena in their detail. Descartes himself accounts for the failure 
by his inability, owing to lack of means, to make the necessary observations 
and experiments. Professor Roth, on the other hand, ascribes it to an essential 
defect in the method itself. According to him, Descartes sets out to infer 
matter of fact from mere possibility, or, in other words, concrete nature from 
mere mathematics (p. 90). But, in Whitehead’s words, which he quotes, 
* The reader may here be referred to S. V. Keeling, Descartes , chapter 5 * 
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"there is no valid inference from mere possibility to matter of fact.” Hence 
when Descartes has to deal not with abstract mathematics but with actual 
phenomena his method is bound to break down. 

This seems to me a wrong description of Descartes 1 procedure. There is 
only one place in his whole system in which he infers the actual from the 
possible — the ontological argument. The foundation of his metaphysics is not 
the possible but the actual existence of the self, from which he proceeds to 
the actual existence of God, and thence, by a circuitous route, to the actual 
existence of bodies. Thus in his Physics he presupposes not merely the concep- 
tion of a possible extended world, but an actual extended world, and he 
assumes that, because its essence is extension, so that nothing can exist in it 
except the modes of extension, it must lend itself to mathematical treatment. 
In particular, the only process which is possible in it is motion according to 
certain laws. These are the assumptions with which Descartes* Physics starts. 
But unfortunately he does not regard them as assumptions. They are for 
him established by metaphysical argument, not taken as hypotheses to be 
verified or modified or rejected. It is, I suggest, this metaphysical background 
which gives to Descartes’ procedure in Physics its peculiarly a priori charac- 
ter, rather than any attempt to deduce the actual from the possible. Descartes 
in his Physics always tries to explain actual phenomena by actual causal 
conditions. It is true that in the earlier stages of this explanation he delibe- 
rately dispenses with special observations and experiments. He does so on 
the ground that the general principles from which he starts enable him to 
deduce a priori the most general characters of the phenomena of nature. (And 
this would be legitimate if the principles themselves were treated as hypo- 
theses.) But when he has to explain particular occurrences (e.g. the behaviour 
of magnets) or to solve a particular practical problem (e.g. the construction 
of a certain type of lens), then observation and experiment (one of which, 
incidentally, must set the special problem to begin with) are necessary to 
enable him to reject all but the relevant hypothesis out of a number equally 
compatible with his general principles. For what follows not from the general 
nature of the principles but from the special circumstances under which they 
work cannot be deduced a priori from them. Descartes rightly recognizes this, 
nor is the recognition inconsistent with the rest of his method. Where he went 
wrong was in supposing that if only he had the means and the time for adequate 
experiment he could make a great advance himself. 

Whether or not I am right on this question as against Professor Roth 
makes little difference to the undoubted interest of his book. In particular, 
the general reader will find the chapters comparing Descartes with Bacon and 
with Pascal, and the account of Father Daniel's satire, the Voyage du Monde , 
which is used to play an ingenious part in the argument of the book, excellent 
reading. 

I found two misprints. On page 29, last line of text, for "if** read "as" or 
"as if"; on page 94 the reference to Descartes* reply to Morin should be to 
vol. ii, not vol. iii. 

A. K. Stout. 


Symbolism and Belief . By Edwyn Bevan. (London; George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. 1938. Pp. 391. Price 15s.) 

A Gifford Lecturer has two difficulties to confront. So many courses have 
already been given, that it must be difficult to find a new approach to, or 
treatment of, the subject prescribed, and the condition that reason, and not 
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revelation, must be set forth as the ground for belief must make it difficult 
for one who accepts the Christian revelation to keep within the limits im- 
posed. The author of this volume has overcome the first difficulty, as he does 
offer a fresh contribution; and the second he meets by offering the Christian 
solution of any problem not on the basis of the authority of Bible or Church, 
but as itself reasonable. It need hardly be said that this course of Gifford 
Lectures presents all the excellences that one has learned to expect from 
any writings of the author — adequate and accurate knowledge, competent 
and balanced judgment, and lucid and attractive style. 

The Introduction indicates the purpose — to show the part played by 
symbolism in belief. The author distinguishes symbols, which are visible 
objects or sounds which stand for something of which we already have 
direct knowledge, “such as flags or trumpets/’ from symbols which “purport 
to give information about the things which they symbolize, to convey know- 
ledge of their nature, which those who see or hear the symbols have not 
had before or have not otherwise." For the first kind resemblance is not 
necessary, as for the second, which seek to convey by the known knowledge 
of the otherwise unknown (pp. 11-13). * n religion both kinds of symbols 
have a place. All our conceptions of God are inadequate symbols; but this 
truth has not always been recognized as history shows. The symbols give 
some knowledge of God, though not the whole; and there must be discrimina- 
tions in deciding how far the symbol can be regarded as resembling or not 
resembling the object. Our thought of God must be anthropomorphic, but 
there is a true and a false anthropomorphism. Nine lectures are devoted 
to the discussion of symbols, and six to “the relations of symbolism to truth 
and belief.” 

The first symbol is taken from Space — Height as indicating God’s trans- 
cendence, His superiority to all things. In the third lecture the author discusses 
reasons why height should be thus regarded. In dealing with the symbol 
from Time , he is handling one of the subjects of constant debate in philosophy, 
the relation of Time and Eternity; and he seems to me rightly to maintain 
that time must have some significance for God. One of the most generally 
diffused symbols for God is Light : and in the Christian revelation that symbol 
is freely used. It expresses not only intellectual quality, but perfection gener- 
ally. The word Spirit has come to be so identified with the conception of God 
as incorporeal, immaterial, personal, that we are ready to forget that it, too, 
is a symbol. Its primary meaning is wind, breath, and so life. In the Old and 
the New Testament alike there is the tendency to distinguish soul as man's 
life, and spirit as God’s, and man’s only as dependent on God. Paul’s dis- 
tinction between the psychical and the pneumatic man is a notable illus- 
tration. Here the symbol seems to convey more of the reality than do the 
others. 

What at first sight might appear a digression but which is fully justified 
is found in the two lectures on The Wrath of God, We are here warned against 
the false anthropomorphism : the human passions, resentment, vindictiveness, 
revenge must be eliminated from the symbol; but the true anthropomorphism 
allows us to work out an analogy between the human moral judgment re- 
garding desert and punishment. While 1 am in substantial agreement with 
the author’s conclusions, I must confess I should have welcomed more stress 
on God’s grace. These nineteen lectures belong to what we may call the 
comparative study of religions, the five which follow to the philosophy of 
religion, or we might even say, the epistemology. 

The eleventh lecture shows how T early religious thought took literally what 
is now taken symbolically ; and yet insists that not all the Scripture record, 
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especially the New Testament, can be regarded thus; for Christian faith 
affirms not only that Jesus was historically real, but that He is still present 
and active in the souls of men. The next lecture treats symbols without 
conceptual meaning. There are three main kinds of emotion called forth in 
this way by visible objects — the feeling of the beautiful, the 3exual feeling, 
and the germinal feeling of religious awe (pp. 275-6). Interesting as is the 
discussion here, it need not be followed in detail. 

The four lectures following are a progressive consideration of the grounds 
on which belief in the reality corresponding to the symbol may be based. 
Recognizing that the pragmatic theory may serve a useful purpose in man's 
dealings with inanimate nature, and is indeed derived therefrom, it is held 
to fall through in personal relations with man or God. In the one case we 
are concerned with results, in the other with the personal reality. When the 
personal relation is love, as in Christianity, pragmatism is unsatisfying. 
That we cannot know God as we can know our fellow-men, however, must 
be admitted. Can analogy lead 11s from the one to the other? How much 
truth can that yield? Less probably than medieval theology claimed, even 
although that same theology also recognized that even thus God cannot 
be fully known. A lecture is devoted to discuss Dean Mansle as representing 
the agnostic tendency in Anglican theology, though modified by his insistence 
on the authority of the revelation of God in the Holy Scriptures. 

The values of Mysticism and Rationalism are next considered as 
approaches to the divine reality. While appreciating the testimony of the 
mystics to the reality of God, the author holds that there must be besides 
“some ground in our apprehensivess of things." His judgment on Rationalism 
is negative: “No cogent rational inference can be made from the world to 
what is outside it” (p. 363). The justification for Belief is shown in the last 
lecture to lie in acceptance of, and loyalty to, human values, in rejecting the 
hypotheses that the world around man is indifferent to values, and in 
making the venture of faith, which will find its verification, that God cares 
for these values. Such a justification can be offered in relief of doubt; but the 
last ground of belief is this: “What actually causes anyone to believe in God 
is direct perception of the Divine.” This bare outline may, I hope, whet the 
appetite of the reader to seek for himself the “feast of fat things” provided 


in the volume. 


A. E. Garvie. 


The Principles of Art. By R. G. Collixgwood. (Oxford at the Clarendon 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1938. Pp. xi -f- 347. Price 15s.) 

This book, as I understand it, expounds without deviation Croce’s theory that 
art is the expression of emotion. But it does expound it, and implements it 
with serious discussions of what is meant by emotion, imagination, expression, 
intuition, and by the identification of the last two, so that what had been 
a striking inspiration, summing up the vague hints of a hundred predecessors, 
becomes a reasoned creed. One can imagine the book written as a Platonic 
dialogue, with Croce as protagonist, often cornered, sometimes corrected, but 
fundamentally triumphant. Dr. I. A. Richards and Mr. Bernard Shaw would 
evidently have been cast for minor but picturesque parts. 

The epistemological lacunas in Croce are supplied by detailed consideration 
of Hume’s distinction between impressions and ideas; of Kant’s “blind but 
indispensable function of imagination” in perception; of modern doctrines 
of sensa; of psychological theories of unconscious emotions and their repression 
or release. 
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The history offered by Professor Collingwood of the genesis of art seems 
to be as follows. First, on the “psychic’* level there is an impression or sensum, 
of which we are unconscious, but which, by analysis of what we later make 
out of it, we know to have consisted in an undifferentiated mass of sensation, 
such as a visual field with a scarlet patch in the centre, a lot of noise and a 
griping sensation. Such a mass of sensation is always “charged with emotion,** 
also unconscious, or with several undifferentiated emotions such as pain and 
panic. This emotion symptomizes or “psychically’* (physiologically?) ex- 
presses itself in cringing, grimacing, howling, and the like. The next stage 
is the elevation of this total impression or part of it, by an act of attention 
or “imagination** to a conscious “idea.* 1 In this act we become conscious both 
of a sensum and of our sensing of it. And the sensum thus brought before 
consciousness is again always charged with emotion, this time conscious and 
consciously ours, such as anger, love, or grief, and these conscious emotions 
are, in becoming conscious, expressed not only “psychically,** as before, by 
blushing and weeping, but also “linguistically” or consciously by words, tones, 
gestures, colours, shapes, and so on, perhaps imagined, perhaps real; but 
not identical with the sensa or ideas charged with the emotion thus expressed. 
If real, they afford a means of communication, from which an audience may 
recreate in themselves the original aesthetic process. There are, then, no 
unexpressed conscious emotions; it is one act which both creates the conscious 
idea with its emotion out of the psychical impression with its unconscious 
emotion, and also generates the linguistic out of the “psychical** expression. 
We have just said that the colours, words, tones, or shapes which “linguistically** 
express the conscious emotion may be real or imaginary. But we arc told that 
they are not yet really either, or at least cannot be thought to be either, till 
a further process has taken place. This is “intellection,** by which we “inter- 
pret** ideas (which, unlike impressions, can be held before the mind for the 
purpose) and “apprehend or construct” their relations, and according to 
those relations denominate them real, imaginary, or hallucinations. 

To judge anything to be real is to apprehend or construct relations of one 
sensum to others; we mean by reality a sensum related to others in certain 
ways. 

A reviewer may pick out two points in all this for discussion: (i) Was Hume, 
as Professor Collingwood asserts, really mistaken in thinking that among 
conscious experiences there is an initial difference, which he vaguely described 
as being that of greater vivacity, in wliat he accordingly calls impressions, 
than in ideas? Is there not, in fact, an immediate difference between the 
experience we take to be seeing pink or feeling anger and that which we take 
to be imagining pink or anger? No doubt when we have come to reflect 
upon an experience of pinkness and its relations, we often have to admit 
that what we took to be seeing pink, say a pink rat, was really an hallucina- 
tion, and we perhaps might, in certain illnesses, mistake seeing rats for 
imagining them. (I doubt if we could mistake feeling angry for imaginary 
anger or vice versa.) Surely we should not call these corrected experiences 
hallucinations rather than memories or imaginations, unless there had been 
that initial difference, called by Hume greater vivacity, which led us prima 
facie to mistake them. 

(2) Professor Collingwood opposes art to craft (as distinguished from bad 
art), with which the Greeks confused it, craft being the taking of means to a 
clearly conceived end. And the two crafts most commonly confused with 
art are what he calls “magic,” that is the deliberate inducement of emotion 
which will issue in action, and “entertainment,** which, by representation of 
natural things or states of mind , induces emotions, welcomed for their own 
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sakes. Most so-called “works of art” apparently come under one or other of 
these crafts, including the representational arts of sculpture, painting, epic 
and tragedy, which Plato banned, and the' “magic” or religious art he might 
allow, though either of these might incidentally have an element of real art 
too. Almost the only works, apart from some music, to which the title of 
true art is unreservedly allowed are those of Jane Austen, T. S. Eliot, and 
Cezanne. But this is probably an accident, as few works are named at all, and 
those mostly contemporary, with the confessed aim of reforming our practice. 
Certainly we all feel the differences between art and amusement, between art 
and imitation, and between art and the stimulation of emotion. But the 
identification of these differences with one between the expression of emotion 
(which expression is then communicated) and the deliberate communication 
of emotion is difficult. Since the view is that we know nothing of emotions 
until expressed, any design to communicate them must presuppose that we 
have expressed them, so that what we design to communicate is the expres- 
sion of an emotion; and that apparently is the true artist's design when he 
prints or exhibits. The examples of the things distinguished do not fortify 
the distinction. Miss Ruth Draper is cited as a typical entertainer or pseudo- 
artist. But I am persuaded that my experiences in hearing her and in reading 
Jane Austen, however different in degree, are essentially of the same kind. 
If I am right, either Professor Collingwood has mistaken one of his experi- 
ences, or one of his is really different from mine. But if he and I can be 
severally stimulated by the same communication to an aesthetic and an 
unaesthetic activity, his fundamental doctrine that criticism can be objective 
is shaken. It may be true, as he says, that we know the performer is not 
talking nonsense, but he may insist that she is talking entertainment and I, 
with equal obstinacy, that she is talking art. The same point may be 
approached in another way. 

Professor Collingwood correctly points out that many critics of Plato, 
myself among them, have inaccurately said that all artists would be banished 
from his Republic, whereas the expression generally is “all mimetic artists,” 
and he reminds us that Plato would retain “magical” poetry and music as 
propaganda for his guardians, and that he does not conceive of any third 
or genuine kind. This I think is what we always meant. Plato banished art 
as such, all expression of emotion (or the communication of such expression) 
that has no ulterior aim. He would only retain “pseudo-art.” He clearly 
banishes all sculpture and painting, and tragedy and epic Scrip irouiTtKioTepa 
roaovrip f^TTov aKovariov. I doubt if he would have retained Jane 
Austen, or Mr. Eliot or Cezanne. I believe that, thinking the essence of these 
arts to be imitation (a belief perhaps explicable from the developments of 
draughtmanship in his lifetime), he thought them only justifiable if they 
imitated KaXa, a word under which he loosely included moral and aesthetic 
excellence. For, as we arc told in the Hippias Major , what is beautiful is either 
good or productive of good. The “non-imitative” arts he admits as, one way 
or the other, good. But Professor Collingwood denies that either koX6v or 
“beauty” has any intrinsic connection with aesthetic experience. “To call a 
thing beautiful in Greek, whether ordinary or philosophical Greek, is simply 
to call it admirable or excellent or desirable." If this is so, I find it hard to 
understand why Socrates is represented as saying: "Whatever gives us 
pleasure, not any sort of pleasure , but pleasure of the eye or ear, is beautiful. 
For surely, Hippias, beautiful men and colour-patterns and pictures and 
statues please us when we see them; and beautiful voices and all music and 
poetry and prose and legendary stories have the same effect. . . • Nobody 
would not laugh at us if we called food and sweet smells beautiful instead o 
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pleasant.” Nor do I see how Aristotle could have said that beauty consisted 
iv peyidet Kai x diet or that its essentials are order, symmetry, and defini- 
tion. Similarly, Professor Collingwood maintains that “the words beauty , 
beautiful , as actually used, have no aesthetic implication,” and that we speak 
of a beautiful grilled steak with just the same literal propriety as of a beautiful 
sky or poem. This is a question of usage, and it seems sufficient to reply 
that Johnson's dictionary (4th edition) defines beauty as “that assemblage 
of graces or proportion of parts which pleases the eye,” and quotes I^ocke : 
“Beauty consists of a certain composition of colour and figure, causing delight 
in the beholder.” Certainly the O.E.D. further allows that “in modern 
colloquial use (e.g. 1868) the word is often applied to anything that a person 
likes very much, e.g. a beautiful soup.” But when Keats said “beauty is 
truth,” and Coleridge spoke of the “beautiful and beauty-making power,” or 
Burke of the Sublime and Beautiful, I do not believe they could guess that 
they would be thought to allude to a quality eminently possessed by any 
grilled beef-steak. Even if I were wrong here, I should still urge that we 
need a word (perhaps “comely” or “fair”) for the character we prima facie 
attribute alike to the clouds, faces, poems, patterns, statues which stimulate 
our aesthetic activities, but not to steaks however well grilled ; though second 
thoughts might lead me to agree that the common character belongs only 
to the experience these things are apt to stimulate, though steaks are not. 
It is noteworthy that Professor Collingwood thinks the “ art of cookery” an 
improper use of the word, though used it certainly is. 

This brings us back to our original criticism. For why is Professor Colling- 
wood so anxious to press the apparently verbal point that "beautiful” is not 
a term properly used both for the natural things and also for the paintings, 
poems, tunes, which alike stimulate us to aesthetic experience? Surely 
because he sees that whether natural things so stimulate us depends on what 
they mean for us, or rather on what we can make them mean; depends, that 
is to say, much on ourselves — on our age, sex, climate, race, religion, colour, 
upbringing, and culture. Consequently there is not, as Hegel supposed, an 
objective aesthetic quality in nature. But Professor Collingwood wants to 
maintain that the appreciation of art does not so depend, but that criticism 
can be objective. And by this he means not only that the artist really has 
(or has not) an aesthetic experience, but that this is so incarnate in the physical 
things — colours, shapes, words, tones — by which he completes and publishes 
his aesthetic experience, that we can be sure of either knowing it, or else of 
knowing that he did not really have one. But we cannot become aware of 
these physical things except by expressing our own unconscious sensa (with 
their emotional charges) as conscious ideas and then "relating them” into real 
objects. So we cannot perceive a Cezanne or a Frith picture until we have 
had an aesthetic experience. Why, then, should we judge that one painter 
had an aesthetic experience and not the other ? How can the aesthetic experi- 
ence, to which I am stimulated by seeing a Cezanne, possibly resemble the 
artist’s? Mine is created out of my sensa and unconscious emotions occasioned 
by the physical things in which he expressed linguistically his sensa and 
unconscious emotions. But his sensa were occasioned by something quite 
different, namely physical things in which no emotion had yet been expressed. 
The theory of objective criticism presupposes that we know whether a physical 
things expresses another artist’s emotion or not. How is this possible since, 
in becoming aware of anv picture, we have always expressed our own emotions 
occasioned by its effect on our senses, while the artist embodied in it the 
expression of his own emotions which had a quite different origin? Only if 
the presentation of the picture to my senses should occasion in me sensa 
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and emotions which I should then express linguistically in those very same 
sensa , i.e. in the colour-pattern of the picture. But, on this theory, the sensa 
which are charged with an emotion couid not possibly be the linguistic 
expression of that emotion. Otherwise the aesthetic activity would be otiose. 

Again, if, per impossible , I could hear Chinese music or Sweeney Among the 
Nightingales without having an aesthetic experience, would that prove the 
composers had none? Or if I do have one in seeing palaeolithic paintings, does 
it prove they had ? 

To sum up this criticism, I cannot understand how the theory of the genesis 
of an aesthetic experience is consistent with the objectivity of criticism. 

Besides his philosophical and artistic qualifications, Professor Collingwood 
is a distinguished ancient historian; and clearly there is a good deal of ancient 
history in this book — of the race, about savages; of the individual, about 
babies; of ideas, about their unconscious growth. The last two are connected 
with his main doctrine of expression. He maintains that a baby first makes 
such a sound as "Hatoff," not because it understands it as the name of an 
action or thing, but as an expression of triumph. My own observation leads 
me to conjecture that babies understand the meaning of some sounds like 
"Hat" or "Wash" and look for the object or try to make the motion before 
making any similar sounds themselves. 

The historical excursus on savages, which is long, seems only necessary as 
a justification of the queer use of the word "magic" to mean practices which 
"when intelligently used" are designed to encourage ourselves or to alarm 
others into doing something, not to alter the course of nature. But I am told 
by theologians this is unorthodox sacramentalism. As my observation of 
babies is different, so my acquaintance with savages is little, and with my 
unconscious self nil. But I know a man who put his sick baby through a 
split sapling towards the sunrise. This I call magic, though it could hardly 
encourage the baby, and not himself unless he already believed that the act 
w'ould cure it. And in the church of Cascob, in Radnorshire, is an eighteenth- 
century charm professing to safeguard Elizabeth Loyd from "desises" by the 
■words "Pater Pater Pater Nostcr Noster Noster Avc Ave Ave . . . XOn 
XAdonay X Tetragammaton Jehovah . . . Abracadabra (repeated twelve 
times one letter shorter each time) Jah" and the signs of the zodiac. This 
I call magic, and it would only encourage Elizabeth if she already thought 
it was. No doubt there is much virtue in being "intelligently used." 

It seems a pity that in what is perhaps the most serious attempt at a 
philosophy of art in our language, our attention should be diverted by what 
looks like a wilful perversity. But perhaps it is only ancient history for the 
use of philosophers, and on such matters "it is better to confine ourselves lo 
myths, owing to our ignorance of where truth lies about the dark ages.” Or, 
as Croce confesses of his own genetic of art: "Really there was no such 
matter; it has only been postulated for convenience of exposition." 

E. I\ Carritt. 


The Intelligent Individual and Society. By P. W. Bridgman, Hollis Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Harvard University. (New 
York and London : The Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. vi + 305. Price 
10s. 6d.) 

In 1927 Professor Bridgman wrote an excellent book entitled The Logic 
of Modern Physics , in which he develoj>ed the view that the new situation 
in physics demands corresponding changes in our attitude to logic. He advo- 
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cated what he called an “operational" theory of concepts. To give an account 
of a concept, it is necessary to describe an operation or set of operations, the 
performance of which will lead to particular experiences relevant to the 
concept; and if no such operations can be described, the concept is meaning- 
less. The operations need not be exclusively physical: they include mental 
attitudes, and the use of language. But Professor Bridgman feels that an 
operational analysis is not ultimately satisfactory unless there is some element 
of what he calls “objective control," a term which I think involves some 
reference to physical experiment. At any rate he is suspicious of any concept 
which can be described only in terms of mental attitudes and verbal opera- 
tions, whatever may be the states of mind which result, and, it seems even, 
whatever may be the pattern of behaviour which results. But this last point 
would call for a good deal of discussion. It is, he thinks, common for groups 
of people to engage in mutual verbal operations, w r hich result in states of 
mind satisfactory to the members, often including intense convictions; but 
in so far as a group is content with verbal operations and their mental conse- 
quences, without any operations which involve physical control of a different 
sort, it is not applying what he would call a proper operational technique. 
He would, indeed, describe its activities as mystical. Most philosophies and 
all religions are for him mystical in this sense. He would not go so far as to 
call their operations meaningless. He calls them “footless" (78). Under this 
word Webster’s dictionary quotes Tennyson’s line, “Dreadful wastes where 
footless fancies dwell ” and though I do not think that Professor Bridgman 
had this quotation explicitly in mind, it expresses fairly well the general 
atmosphere of the word. 

The principles and conceptions which arc ordinarily held to underlie the 
structure of society, when subjected to Professor Bridgman’s operational 
test, fail. The greater part of the language used about duty, right, property, 
morality, justice, the state as a super-entity, etc., turns out on examination 
to be footless verbalism, which is useful in a fairly homogeneous social medium, 
as a means by which society can put pressure on not very intelligent people 
and force them to act in such a way as to preserve the social homogeneity; 
but intelligent people habituated to the operational technique will cease to 
be taken in by it. 

Having shown this, Professor Bridgman deals with the question, what a 
society would be like if it were thoroughly penetrated by an operational 
technique, and what would be its chances of survival. The results may be 
briefly summarized. Each individual is the ultimate court of appeal as regards 
his own conduct. Being intelligent, he would want to make as good a job as 
possible of the problem of dealing intelligently with his own drives — “the 
drives that make me go" — other individuals being quite justified in dealing 
with him by force if the functioning of his drives brought him into conflict 
with them, and if they as intelligent individuals decided that this w r as the 
most satisfactory way of dealing with the situation. In the main, life would 
probably go rather more smoothly than it does now, since many of the 
conflicts and worries of life to-day arise more because (for footless reasons) 
people are not willing to live and let live than because of any genuine physical 
incompatibility between their various activities. Education would not be 
devoted so much to getting people to conform to certain standard patterns 
as to providing “the technique for criticism and modification of the drives," 
leaving “the specific drives as much as possible to the individual" (290). The 
individual, that is to say, would be encouraged to envisage as fully and as 
delicately as possible all the consequences of his behaving in such and such 
a wa y (including the various reactions of his fellowrs); but when that had 
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been done, he would have to be left to it, because footless appeals would no 
longer work. 

The consequences of such an operational technique are not anything like 
what a “mystically minded” reader may be tempted to suppose, since the 
course of training which leads to operation-mindedness has effects on character 
likely to make for rather than against a satisfactory type of society. That is 
why I think that this view could perhaps be called “operational liberalism." 
Liberalism, as Bagehot said about Whiggism, is not a creed, it is a character; 
and I think that Professor Bridgman’s whole book is inspired by the feeling 
that the constant effort to discover the truth in a scientific laboratory produces 
a discipline of mind and of character which qualifies for “citizenship” of a 
far higher order than that produced by the current “mystical” training. Not 
that he would insist that everybody be put to scientific research; but he feels 
that the life and outlook of the scientist could provide the inspiration for a 
better society than any existing at present. 

But I must leave readers to look it up for themselves. 

L. J. Russell. 


Studies in Hume's Ethics. By Ingf.mar Hedenius (Uppsala and Stockholm: 
Almquist and Wiksells Boktryckeri-A.-B. Repr. from Adolf Plialen 
in Memoriam, 1937. Pp- 388-485. Price 4s.) 

This short work is not intended as a systematic exposition of Hume's 
ethical theory. But the topics with which it is concerned are so central that 
it in fact combines something of the virtues of a general discussion with the 
careful and detailed elaboration of its special theme. Dr. Hedenius distin- 
guishes two fundamental problems in Hume’s moral philosophy. First comes 
“an examination of what is common and peculiar, on the one hand, to the 
qualities that are universally stated to be virtues, on the other hand to the 
so-called vices.” And in the second place, “a psychological inquiry must be 
made into the approval and the disapproval that qualities must necessarily 
receive if they arc to be characterized as virtues and vices respectively.” Dr. 
Hedenius’ long discussion of “Artificial Virtue” corresponds to the former 
of these problems (the connection here is a little thin, since it is on the artifici- 
ality rather than the virtuousness of justice that Dr. Hedenius concentrates): 
the latter is dealt with in the concluding section on “The Valuation of the 
Useful.” 

Hume’s difficulty about justice is that he takes it seriously, but does not 
allow for motives adequate to account for it. “The only motive for acts of 
justice in society is the sense of duty”: but, Hume holds, the sense of duty 
cannot be an original motive, and that is precisely why justice is an artificial 
and not a natural virtue. Thus we are left with the (insoluble) problem of 
“explaining how partial affections can have been inspired by an impartial 
end.” Dr. Hedenius shows judgment and subtlety in tracing out the various 
tendencies in the vague and not very coherent theory that constitutes Hume s 
treatment of this problem. And if a doubt may be felt whether he is not at 
times needlessly elaborate, at least he seems to make good his case that some 
earlier interpretations have over-simplified Hume’s position. 

As regards the second theme of Hume's ethics, Dr. Hedenius brings ou 
well the difference between Hume and Hutcheson. For Hume moral conscious- 
ness is just a special case of a general psychological principle of sympathy* 
and thus Hume could claim, as Hutcheson could not, to be “explaining t ie 
moral judgment. Unfortunately this explanatory value is lost unless at 1® 
same time moral sympathy can be distinguished from other sympathy, an 
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there Hume completely failed. There is, moreover, another difficulty in regard 
to the "useful” virtues for the view that sympathy constitutes moral approval. 
The approval must be for the virtue itself, but the sympathy can only be 
with the happiness that results from it. Hume himself appears to have been 
hardly aware of a problem here: but Dr. Hedenius (who rejects Vaughan’s 
interpretation as applying rather to Adam Smith’s theory than to Hume's) 
offers a partial solution of it in terms of Hume's own doctrine of a double 
association of ideas and impressions. 

Dr. Hedenius concludes his essay with a discussion where, so it appears 
to me, his usual discretion deserts him. It turns on what he calls the "popular" 
conception of cause and effect, and involves the odd conclusion that Utili- 
tarianism specifically, whatever may be true of moral theory generally, 
presupposes the idea of the freedom of the will. I must confess that some of 
the argument of this section appears to me merely sophistical. 

But so far as exposition of Hume is concerned this is a sensible and sugges- 
tive work. I must add, however, that it could have been easier reading: there 
is a certain clumsiness in the movement of the argument and a failure to make 
quite clear the relation between its stages (particularly in the section on 
"Artificial Virtue") that might prevent a reader profiting as he should from 
Dr. Hedenius’ scholarly and acute study. 

W. G. Maclagan. 


Kierkegaard. By Walter Lowrie, D.D. (London: Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford. 1938. Pp. xviiii-b 636. Price 25s. net.) 

The importance of Soren Kierkegaard, as the primary inspirer both of the 
"existential philosophy" and of certain contemporary movements in theology, 
is being increasingly realized, but as yet few of his extensive writings are 
available in English. (The Oxford University Press, in collaboration with the 
American Scandinavian Foundation, is publishing certain translations, of 
which the Philosophical Fragments has appeared.) We can therefore be 
grateful to Dr. Lowrie for an extremely full and careful study of Kierke- 
gaard’s life, illustrated with copious quotations from his writings. He has 
given us a comprehensive biography rather than a critical study of the 
philosophical and theological significance of Kierkegaard’s work. For this 
the time is probably not yet ripe; but a book such as Dr. Lowrie’s forms 
an indispensable preliminary. For if the "existential philosophy" is an 
attempt to grapple with the kind of thinking which cannot be done in the 
spectator’s attitude of objective detachment, since the personality of the 
thinker is bound up in it, his biography, written with sympathetic imagina- 
tion, plays an essential part in understanding his thought. Dr. Lowrie has 
given us such a biography of Kierkegaard, and the very interesting portraits 
which he reproduces are not the least revealing part of it. 

It is a misfortune that Kierkegaard did not write in one of the major 
European languages, for then he might have been answered in his own day, 
and (as Dr. Haecker remarks 1 ), what is more important, he might have 
replied. As it was, his thought was cither overlooked, or, while he himself 
saw it as a "corrective," it was taken by one-sided disciples as a compre- 
hensive view. He himself did not look for disciples, but he would no doubt 
have welcomed the "sympathetic antipathy” which, as Dr. Lowrie says, 
he arouses in his few discerning interpreters. They have to fight with him to 
retain their own positions. Probably his real contribution lies in his power 
kno In h “ S * ren Kiefk€ & MfA (Oxford University Press), the best short study of Kierkegaard 
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of bringing us to a certain attitude in metaphysics and theology, rather 
than in the particular content of his thought. He has discovered the weak- 
nesses of the theoretic attitude of indecision and the necessity for the would-be 
philosopher to realize actual freedom as the capacity of a self-conscious 
subject to make responsible choices. In the Grenzsituationen in which such 
choices are called for, the thinker can become consciously aware of the 
contradictions within his own nature, the possibilities before him, and the 
kinds of authority which he finally recognizes. Kierkegaard described this 
total experience as "choice of oneself." The Nazi apologists are giving us a 
travesty of such " Existenz " in their insistence on the right of decision 
of the sacred nation, responsible to nothing but its own inner destiny. To 
Kierkegaard "choice of oneself" meant a personal venture of the individual 
soul before God. In this he plumbed some of the same depths as Augustine 
and Pascal. But to him, as perhaps to them (and to his contemporary, and 
in some ways kindred spirit, Cardinal Newman), the individual soul before 
God was a reality so exclusively "luminous" that he throws little light on the 
ways in which personal existential consciousness develops in responsive 
communication with others. Here he has been supplemented, with consider- 
able psychological penetration, by Jaspers. 

None of these books makes easy reading. It is of the essence of the dialectical 
philosophy of personality that almost everything that you can say about it 
must at once be qualified and countered by saying something like the opposite. 
In lesser hands this may well be an excuse for contradicting oneself and having 
it both ways; but in a thinker of real psychological and religious penetration 
it may be the method of saying anything significant about something as 
paradoxical as human existence. 

I have noticed one misquotation in Dr. Lowric’s book. Burke's "Vice itself 
lost half its evil by losing all its grossness" appears on p. 1 17 as "Vice gaining 
more of evil by losing half its grossness." This rendering is a contradiction 
of the original saying which can hardly be defended as "dialectical." 

Dorothy M. Emmet. 


Philosophy and the Concepts of Modern Science. By Oliver L. Reiser. (New 
York and London; Macmillan Co. f 1935. Pp. xvii + 323. Price 15s.) 

Professor Reiser is concerned about the state of human affairs. Intellectually, 
the development of physics has produced antinomies which he thinks are a 
logical scandal. Practically, we pass from economic crises to political despot- 
ism, and possibly to war. There seems to be collapse or regression in all 
spheres. The scientists have given us power but not knowledge, and they 
have neglected human nature. It is for the philosopher to co-ordinate scientific 
results, discover the general principles of human activity, including know- 
ledge, indicate how to restore the intellectual prestige of science, and to 
apply its results to human welfare. One may share much of Professor Reiser s 
concern while being doubtful about his philosophical programme. Certainly 
its results are disappointing. Professor Reiser regards his book, inter alia , 
as a refutation of logical positivism, but he might study with advantage the 
methods of the logical positivists. The great defect of his book is a complete 
absence of any logical and critical distinction between types of problem and 
their appropriate treatment. He accepts, e.g., quite uncritically all statements 
of scientists, whether they are philosophizing about "dual" tables or stating, 
qua scientists, the results of research. He has a passion for facts which ic 
scatters lavishly throughout his pages, and frequently, though interesting, 
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they are quite irrelevant. Consequently, he offers speculative scientific 
hypotheses as the solution of philosophical problems, to which they are 
inappropriate. Nor does he seem to realize that even to a scientific 
problem such hypotheses are useless unless some means of testing them 
is indicated. This typical confusion of problems is shown in his treatment 
of the intellectual "crisis'’ in science. He regards it entirely (p. 57) as a 
conflict between physics and the laws of thought since physicists regard the 
electron both as a wave and a corpuscle, and so deny the law of contradiction. 
He gives no analysis of what it can mean to say that physics "conflicts" with 
the laws of thought. Nor does he mention such other philosophical problems 
as the analysis or re-definition of such concepts as "cause," "space," "time," 
"prediction," "determination" required by the Heisenberg principle. Indeed, 
he accepts without discussion the distinction between dynamical and statistical 
laws. Incidentally, he describes the first as "causal and necessary ,” and the 
second as "probable or contingent ” (p. xii), which is inexcusable in any 
philosopher since Hume. But the "crisis" is due, he thinks, to the unsolved 
problem of the relation between physical facts and consciousness, i.e. between 
brain and mental states. He then elaborates hypotheses of physical causes 
or parallels for conscious processes, suggesting consciousness as a dimension 
of physical space (p. 173), as a chemical reaction caused by radiation (p. 158), 
and the laws of logic as similar to the laws of light (p. 118). He treats the 
“crisis," i.e., as a scientific problem. But whatever his suggestions are worth 
scientifically as explanations of the physical causes of consciousness, they are 
utterly irrelevant to the philosophical problem of the definition of scientific 
terms and the relation between logic and physics. 

Part 2, on Philosophy and the Social Sciences, includes discussions of 
history, ethics, religion, and social reform. Much is made of "emergent 
evolution," though we are not given much help with the use of that blessed 
word “emerge," which remains as misty as ever. Professor Reiser has some 
valuable things to say by the way, however, on the need for social change. 
The last chapter on “The Social Objectives of Humanism" is particularly 
interesting, though it strikes a European as somewhat optimistic. 

Margaret MacDonald. 


Science and Common Sense: An Aristotelian Excursion. By \V. R. Thompson, 
F.R.S. With a Preface by Jacques Maritain. (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1937. Pp. vii+233. Price 7s. 6d.) 

The principal thesis of this book, the work of a distinguished biologist and 
more than amateur philosopher, is briefly that those who seek knowledge of 
nature can neither cut loose from common sense, nor dispense in the long run 
with philosophy. The defence of this position entails a critique of knowledge 
in general, and a survey of the principles and methods employed in the 
sciences, particularly in physics and biology. If this programme seems a trifle 
hackneyed — and we must admit that it is not novel — it must at once be 
emphasized that the author’s treatment of his theme raises it from this 
condition. The "ideological context’’ of the discussion is French neo-scholasti- 
cism: it is indeed, as its sub-title remarks, an Aristotelian excursion. 

Common Sense includes (is equivalent to ?) what Dr. Thompson calls "normal 
logic" and the “primary intention of the senses." "Scientific method," he 
observes, “is not the test of our intuition of the universe; it is our intuition 
of the universe that is the test of scientific method" (p. 52). If the physicist 
finds himself at odds with, let us say, the principle of contradiction, or with 
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our intuition of space as three dimensional, and of time as yielding a genuine 
simultaneity, then it is the physicist, and not logic or common sense, which 
must yield. . . if in some of their recent flights, men of science have thought 
to give practical proof of the liberation of Science from the bonds of Common 
Sense, it is evident that they are entertaining an illusion" (p. 26). 

Physics, he argues in effect, escaped from the fire of philosophy only to 
fall into the frying-pan of mathematics. Thus physicists have turned from 
their proper field — the sensibly apprehensible — and from their proper method 
— induction — to embrace deductions which are in principle incapable of 
adding to, or correcting their knowledge of nature. “The mathematical 
machine works with unerring precision ; but what we get out of it is nothing 
more than a rearrangement of what we put into it." 

Not only physicists, it appears, have been thus seduced from their true 
calling, but the biologists also. These, too, have attempted by deductions 
from generalizations, e.g. about form and function, to achieve knowledge 
of the detail of nature without going to the labour of investigating it. 

The greater part of his long chapter on The Use and Abuse of Philosophy 
is devoted to a subtle and valuable discussion of finalism, its modes, and 
its role in science. Bacon’s attitude to final causes, he maintains, has been 
falsified by the foundation upon finalistic principles of whole branches of 
science. Intrinsic finality may, he agrees, be adequate to the needs of biology, 
but on philosophical grounds he argues for a wider finalism. The general (and 
timely) trend of this section is toward an Aristotelian explanation of things 
in their causes — all four causes , not merely in their efficient causes, and still 
less in a mathematical equation from which even the efficient cause has been 
eliminated. 

Dr. Thompson concludes with a criticism of the doctrine of evolution. This 
capital hypothesis is now treated coldly by many biologists since its essentially 
philosophical character has been understood. On the evidential side, too, 
it would appear to be in serious case. "It seems certain,” he observes, "that 
there has been some evolution, but we cannot decide upon a priori principles 
how much. Natural science has no key to this problem" (p. 212). As to the 
mode of such evolution as may justly be supposed, the only certitude is that 
Darwin’s account in terms of an infinity of minute variations is untenable 
on the evidence, most of which, on the contrary, tells in favour of a mutation 
hypothesis in its older (or large scale) form. The author cites some quite 
plain evidence telling in favour of the supposedly extinct Lamarckian view. 
Yet "none of the evolutionary hypotheses now available permits a satisfactory 
integration of the facts." To the biological laity Dr. Thompson's illustrations 
drawn from his own field are likely to prove as interesting as they arc fresh 
and arresting. 

After several readings, however, I am not clear as to just what relation the 
author does take to obtain between natural science and philosophy. Of 
philosophy he remarks very early that it is a deductive study of “Being as 
such” But, we may ask, what can be added to that which our Father Par- 
menides said of Being as such ? And where do evolutionary views (which are 
conceded to be philosophical) stand in relation to such a philosophy ? It would 
appear that there is, on this view, an intermediate, a kind of natural 
philosophy, between the natural sciences (which deal inductively with the 
sensible) and metaphysics (which treats deductively of Being as such). 

The author, like most neo-scholastics, discloses (e.g. when referring to 
"a primordial metaphysical necessity as inevitable as the principle of 
contradiction" (p. 223) ) a surprising assurance at points where, to the unin- 
itiated, doubt does not appear mere impiety to reason or, indeed, to Common 
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Sense. Certainly there is much in this book which many will want to question; 
but no less certainly there is much which most readers at all concerned about 
science or philosophy will find suggestive. The brevity of this notice ought 
not to be taken as the measure of its value. 

Ralph E. Stedman. 


Guide to the Philosophy of Morals and Politics, By C. E. M. Joad. (London: 

Gollancz, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 816. Price 6s. net.) 

This is a fatter guide than Dr. Joad’s last, but he is, I think, even a better 
talker, and that is saying a great deal. The responsibilities of success seem to 
have improved his quality. He popularizes, but he docs not vulgarize, and it 
is the gusto and vitality of his exposition that, in the main, carries the 
reader on. 

The plan of exposition is simple and captivating. Ethics and politics, we 
are told, went together in the writings of Plato and of Aristotle. They parted 
company during some critical centuries of the modern period, but in the 
present century have revived a very close companionship. 

This story may be over-simplified. Dr. Joad’s short account of “the split 1 * 
seems to me to be rather shaky. Protestantism as a historical phenomenon 
cannot be identified with individualism. It was largely political, even in a 
secular sense, and Dr. Joad's opinion (p. 134) that the political theory of the 
Middle Ages has few merits might, I think, be vigorously disputed. That, 
however, is a minor point. 

Dr. Joad begins with a most spirited account of the immortal argument 
of the Republic , Book II, and he seems to me to stick resolutely to his pro- 
gramme of using the discussion of Socratic-Platonic theory as a means of 
eliciting the logic of civil philosophy. I do not think so highly of what he 
says about Aristotle, but that may be only my misfortune. In the second part 
of his book he deals with ethics (after the “split*'), in the third with politics, 
in the fourth with the “reunion" of ethics and politics in fascism, communism, 
idealistic theory, and the (relatively) free democracies. I cannot, of course, 
review all the bigger points he raises. His method, on the whole, is detailed 
rather than impressionistic. He sketches, but tries to avoid sketchiness. Still, 

I can make some observations. 

I find Part II rather unsatisfactory*. That, in part, may be bad luck for me. 
If Dr. Joad is right in his exposition of the authors I have studied most 
closely, I should have to unlearn rather a lot. That, of course, need not upset 
anyone except myself, and it would not in any case entitle me to be suspicious 
of what Dr. Joad says about matters with which I am less familiar. I can, 
however, make some more general comments. Dr. Joad is fairly liberal with 
quotations, but he very seldom gives the references. One sympathizes with 
his desire to avoid masses of footnotes, but anyone who wants to explore 
the context of the passages quoted, or (in very rare cases, I think) may be 
suspicious about their verbal accuracy, is asked to do rather too much. Again 
Dr. Joad as an expositor is frequently inclined to use his own illustrations 
instead of his authors* illustrations, and I frequently found some difficulty 
in distinguishing between the voice of the expositor and the voice of the 
author. 

These are small points in themselves, although they have some importance 
for a class of persons who may be interested in the matter, namely, teachers 
of ethics. A more serious objection, 1 think, is that although Dr. Joad plays 
a skilful and vigorous game, he has marked out the courts much less skilfully 
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(or so I think). His main principles of subdivision are (a) objective and sub- 
jective, (6) intuitionist and utilitarian. Thi,s should yield four classes, although 
a statement of Dr. Joad's on p. 159 may indicate that in his opinion cross- 
division is unavoidable. In any case I do not think he is at all successful 
in avoiding cross-division. The reason, I think, is the mixture of history and 
logic in his exposition, and the looseness in which he seems to be content to 
leave some of his terms. “Intuition,” for him, is almost as vague as it is in 
common usage. It includes (a) alleged rational insight into deontology, 
(6) the “moral sense” in its usual historical sense, (c) the sense in which it 
may be held that hedonism rests upon the intuition that pleasure is good in 
itself. It also includes much else. In short, it is much too accommodating to 
yield a clear white line. “Subjective” and “objective” are also notoriously 
slippery terms, but Mr. Joad's use of them seems to me to be quite obviously 
confused. In explaining what he means he refers first of all to the objectivity 
of the external world (p. 159) — which seems irrelevant — later (p. 163) to the 
“subjectivity” of opinion. The latter is his usual ground of distinction, but 
he persistently misinterprets it as may be seen, very clearly, from one of his 
statements on p. 387. “If subjectivism is correct,” he there says, "X is good” 
means "X produces a feeling of approval in me,” or “X conduces to my 
advantage.” Plainly the second sense is wholly objective. Similarly on 
pp. 316-317 Dr. Joad maintains quite, falsely that a utilitarian ethics of 
actual consequences is open to the objection that it implies that it is some- 
times our duty to do a wrong action. The reason he gives is that it is wrong 
to let a drowning man perish, since his life “may reasonably be expected” to 
be better than his death, and yet that if the rescued person subsequently 
beats his wife and murders his children he would have been better drowned. 
If the objectivist makes duty a matter of (reasonable) opinion, and rightness 
a matter of actual consequences (that is, if he distinguishes the two), he is 
immune from logical objection. If he identifies right with duty and duty with 
actual beneficent consequences, then, plainly, what might be reasonably 
expected to be right need not be right. (This example shows incidentally 
that it may be very important to distinguish between a mere personal feeling 
and a well-grounded opinion.) 

In this Part Dr. Joad has most interest in the problems of free will and of 
ultimate value. I regret that I have space for brief comment only. Regarding 
the first, he concludes “that if the moral faculties . . . arc feeling or akin to 
feeling, then the task of vindicating free will is wcllnigh impossible; if on the 
other hand they are reason or akin to reason, then moral freedom may be 
plausibly maintained.” It is plain that “freedom” in quite important senses 
(e.g. a certain capacity to do what one likes) escapes this conclusion, and I 
have not found much positive support for the conclusion in Dr. Joad’s pages 
with the exception of two of them (which I think very true), namely, 
pp. 273-274. In his discussion of absolute value Dr. Joad seems to me to 
offer too general a conclusion to hearten him in what (as I surmise) he really 
wants to do, that is, to support his contention that men and women are the 
only bearers of the higher values, and therefore that totalitarianism in 
politics is insecurely based in comparison with a democratic ethos in the 
community. In his summary on p. 446 he appears to be advocating a theory 
of progress towards totalitarian pantheism. 

Part III deals on rather stereotyped lines with the doctrines of the social 
contract, sovereignty, natural rights, and the like. It ends with a chapter on 
the idealistic theory of the State that leads towards Part IV. In Part III the 
guide seems to me to do his job very usefully; but I shall pass to Part IV. 

I have already mentioned the chief topics of this Part. His discussion o 
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them seems to me to be the best part of his book. The method employed, 
partly no doubt because so much historical discussion has preceded it, is 
freer than in the earlier books; but it is a gain to avoid even the appearance 
of tension between logic and erudition. (I hasten to add that I do not mean 
that the discussion is ill-informed. The reverse seems to me to be true.) 

The author's determination to be impartial and to indicate clearly where 
he is pressing some view of hi& own is more difficult to preserve about con- 
temporary affairs than in discussion of the preterite, but it seems to me 
that he has been resolute as well as successful in this, the most difficult part 
of his self-imposed task. His account of Fascism (including Nazism) is sympa- 
thetic and discriminating. His chapter on Communism gains vastly from the 
argument of his book as a whole, and particularly from his ability to compare 
Lenin's communism with Plato’s. Similarly, his defence of ‘'democracy” is 
temperate. He is very well aware of the difficulties that have to be faced 
regarding the extent to which the activities of the State should be limited to 
the background, or thrust into the foreground of the good life of sociable 
men and women. He is aware that the principle of liberty need not be inde- 
fectible, but he also provides sound general arguments for refusing to put 
even the experts into a sort of military command, and his discussion benefits 
enormously from his understanding of the relations between civil servants 
and others in the government of a democratic country. 

John Laird. 

On p. 179,1. 23, “Thomas’* should be “Samuel," on p. 172 the name should be Prichard. 


The Future of Christianity. By Edgar Sheffield Brightman. (New York: 

The Abingdon Press. 1937. I’P- I 5 8 - Price 1 dollar 50 cents.) 

Professor Brightman, who holds a chair of philosophy at Boston University, 
gives us a very readable book, untechnical, and thoughtful. He begins with a 
chapter on prediction scientific and religious, and in these days the scientist 
is also amongst the prophets. He cites some interesting predictions concerning 
history, for example Tolstoy’s forewarning in 1884 of the Communist revolu- 
tion. He then passes to a chapter on the future of the Bible and Church, a 
frank statement of loss and gain which, though dealing with the United States 
in particular, is in general true of the conditions in this country. The next 
chapter is oddly named the future of God. This does not simply mean as one 
would expect the future of belief in God, but also “the future existence and 
plans of God. 1 ’’ Actually it is the future of values rather than of God which 
is envisaged. The last chapter deals with the future of man, a chapter wdiich 
comes nearer than any other to dealing with the subject of the book as a 
whole. If it is asked exactly what this book has to offer, the reply is that it 
is the judgment of an educated thinker, with Christian sympathies, on the 
present situation. It is neither pessimistic nor yet blind to the dangers of the 
day. Professor Brightman believes stoutly in the goodness of the human 
heart. He believes in ideals. He believes in God. In days when so many 
prophets walk in sackcloth, Professor Brightman's reasoned optimism is a 
reminder that there is another side to the picture. 

E. S. Waterhouse. 
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£. S. Duckett. The Gateway to the Middle Ages. New York and London: The 
Macmillan Co. 1938. Pp. xiii -f 620. 21s. 

A. A. Luce. Charles Frederick D’Arcy: 1859-1938. (From Proceedings of the 
British Academy, vol. xxiv.) London : Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford. 1938. Pp. 19. is. fid. 

A. Shanks. An Introduction to Spinoza' s Ethic. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1938. Pp. v 4- 103. 4s. 6d. 

Various Authors. Where Theosophy and Science Meet: A Stimulus to Modern 
Thought. Part I: Nature: From Macrocosm to Microcosm. Edited by 
D. D. Kanga. Adyar, Madras: The Adyar Library Association. 1938. 
Pp. xxv -f 163. 3s. 6d. R. 1. 14. 

Various. Money Enough for Everyone. By a Group of Scientists. St. Albans: 

J. Sault, Victoria Press. 1938. Pp. 82. is. 6d. 

Masaryk on Thought and Life. Conversations with Karel Capek. (Translated 
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To the Editor ot Philosophy 

Sir, 

May I offer some (I hope) constructive comments oh Dr. Bourke 's article on 
*' ‘Responsibility, Freedom, and Determinism," in Philosophy for July 1938? 

First, it will (I think) clarify the problem to recognize expressly that "freedom'* 
denotes not a positive quality, but the absence (or at least incompleteness) of some 
determination. "Capricious freedom" is the absence of all determination, and must 
be rejected for the reasons correctly stated by Dr. Bourke. "Rational freedom," 
qua freedom, is "independence on the determining causes of the sensible world"; 
qua rational it is determination by reason. As Dr. Bourke points out, it is exemplified 
not only in moral action but also in knowledge. 

But what is "neutral freedom"? Is this term anything more than a name for a 
problem, or a confession of ignorance as to its solution? Sometimes I act morally, 
determining myself by the law of reason; sometimes I act immorally, or "a-morally" 
(as the case may be), being determined by "causes of the sensible world." Since I 
do both, obviously I can do both — this is "neutral freedom." The problem is, What 
determines me to act sometimes oh one side, sometimes on the other, of the line that 
divides the moral from the non-moral? One is tempted to postulate just the least 
trace of capricious freedom! But that has been shown to be inadmissible, since it 
denies, not safeguards, responsibility and moral value. So until we can show the 
existence of Some third ki&d of determination which decides between natural and 
rational determination, "neutral freedom" remains but a name for the problem. 

In what direction lies the solution? I would make a suggestion, flow in fact do 
men tryjto promote morality? The answer is twofold — first by "rewards and punish- 
ments," secondly by persuasion. The first by itself cannot make men moral, it can 
at best make the moral choice easier by balancing; inducements to outwardly right 
conduct against those to outwardly wrong conduct. Persuasion, however, is nothing 
but trying to bring rational determination into operation ; and its success depends 
upon the person to be persuaded being already in some degree reasonable, that is, 
rationally determined. 

Does not this indicate that the problem of freedom in the sphere of human action 
is not, How can one kind of determination replace and overthrow another? but 
rather. Where every event is describable in terms of an intermingling of different 
types of determination in varying proportions of relevance, how in fact does one or 
the other attain to dominant relevance in each case ? 

If so, the function of philosophy here is not to solve by a priori methods a problem 
set by experience; but rather to purge our statement of the problem from illegitimate 
a priori elements, and to send us back to concrete experience for its solution. 

And that is where Religion comes in. 

Yours faithfully, 

F. C. Long. 
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